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DELEGATES 


TO THE 


SEVENTIETH CONVENTION 


ORGANIZATIONS NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


of each 
Delegate 


No. of Votes 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS 


George Heller, care Television Au- 
thority, 15 W. 44th St., New York 
5G, oes ek 

Reuben Guskin, care Hebrew Actors’ 
Union, 31 E. 7th St., New York 3, 
N.Y. 

Actors and Artists of 2 Henry Dunn, care American Guild of 
America, Associated F f Variety Artists, 1697 Broadway, 
New York 19, N.Y. 

H. O'Neil Shanks, care Screen Extras 
Guild, 723 North Western Ave., Los 
Angeles 29, California. 

Pat Somerset, care Screen Actors’ 
Guild, 7046 Hollywood Blvd. Los 
Angeles 28, California. 

Asbestos Workers, International 
Association of Heat and Frost 
Insulators and 


Joseph A. Mullaney, 41-32 Benham 
St., Elmhurst, L.I., New York. 

Cc. W. Sickles, 211 Machinists Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Lester Washburn, 429 West Michi- 

Automobile Workers of America, gan, Milwaukee 3, Wis. sh 
International Union United ‘ ? George Grisham, 429 West Michigan, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Anthony Doria, 429 West Michigan, 
Milwaukee 8, is 


Herman Winter, 6900 James Reed 
Road, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Wm. F. Schnitzler, 2719 N. Wilton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ — ee 2719 N. Wilton 

ssvaean havea ti if. ear pe . Ave., Chicago, Il. 

International Union of America 96 Kurt A. Greenburger, care 2719 N. 
Wilton Ave., Chicago 14, II. 

Earl A. Frank, care 2719 N. Wilton 
Ave., Chicago 14, Il. 

Henry Simpson, care 2719 N. Wilton 
Ave., Chicago 14, IIl. 





William C. Birthright 1141 N. Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosme- | 126 Sal eee Labor Temple, 
tologists’ International Uni ortiand 4, Uregon. 
Seuee The jae - 5 )126 Alvin L. Holt, 4942 Navarro, Los An- 
P ' F geles 32, California. 
John B. Robinson, 5524 Miller Ave., 
Dallas 6, Texas. 
Fred Scafidi, 1739 Boston Road, New 
York 60, N.Y. 
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Bill Posters and Billers of America 
International Alliance of ies Lae 16 Leo Abernathy, 303 Bessemer Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


34 John Pelkofer, 2922 Washington Blvd., 
Chicago 12, Ill. 

33 A. J. Eberhardy, 2922 Washington 
Blvd., Chicago 12 Ill, 

33 George Edgerton, 8604 Wade Park 
Ave., Cleve'and, Ohio. 

* J. J. Harrington. 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Help- 
ers, International Brotherhood of. 3 


a 


(215 Charles J. MacGowan, 570 New Broth- 
erhood Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 
215 William J. Buckley, 565 New Broth- 
| erhood Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 
214 Harry Nacey, 147 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 
- } 214 George Nolan, 36 S. Peoria St., Chi- 
) cago, Il. 
214 Thomas Crowe, 570 New Brotherhood 
Bldg., Kansas City, Kansas. 
} 214 Homer Patton, 1020 N. E. Third Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 
214. Maywood Boggs, 825 Bowen Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of 


148 John B. Haggerty 302 A. F. of L. 


Bookbinders, International Brother- Bidg., Washington 1, D.C. 
ip sey ; e Brothe } 148 Robert L. Ennis, 3824 32nd St., Sacra- 


hood of 3 : ; 
. } mento, California. 


147 Miss Bette Bell, 38 Holloway Ave. 
San Francisco 12, California. 


125 John J. Mara, 246 Summer Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 
125 Frank W. Anderson, 5734 Belle Plaine 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union 4 4296 Geass Wo dawuah, FEB. Palrview 
Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota. 
125 Tom Cory, 990 Fulton St., San Fran- 
cisco 17, California. 





148 Harry C. Bates, 815-23 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


| | 147 John J. Murphy, 815-23 15th St., N. 
| W. Washington 5, D.C. 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ 147 “5. caceeen 81 or 15th St., N. W., 
“rnati ‘ Ini varios ; as , o, A OF 
International Union of America t 1147 Thomas F. Murphy, 815-23 15th St., 
| N. W. Washington 5, D.C. 
| 147 Thomas H. O'Donnell, 910 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago, II. 
147 James Purvis, 718 26th Ave. San 
\ Francisco, California. 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, ( 115 H.R. FPlegal, 1550 West 95th St., Chi- 
The United .. 2 cago 43, Illinois. 


}115 Wm. Tracy, 1550 West 95th St., Chi- 
| \ cago, 43, Illinois. 


*J. J. Harrington substituted for A. J. Eberhardy, Monday, September 24. 
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ORGANIZATIONS NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


No. 


Delegates 


J. H. Lyons, Suite 300 Continental 
Bldg., 3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. 
J. R. Downes Suite 300 Continental 
Bldg., 3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. 
3ridge and Structural Iron Workers, | William F. Bauers, 15 Olcott Place, 
International Association . aS Buffalo 25, N.Y. 
Joseph F. Boyen, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 
Stanley Rounds, Suite 300 Continental 
Bldg., 3615 Olive St., St. Louis 8, 
Missouri. 
Leslie L. Myers, Room 509, 1420 New 
York Ave., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


W. L. McFetridge, 318 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Wm. H. Cooper, 749 N. Second St., 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
Building Service Employes’ Interna- 363 David Sullivan, Building Service Cen- 
tional Union . é ter, 1 E, 35th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
3 George Hardy, 109 Golden Gate Ave., 
San Francisco 2, California. 
Thomas Shortman, Building Service 
Center, 1 East 35th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 


Irvin Barney, 4929 Main St., Kansas 
City 2, Missouri. 

A. J. Bernhardt, 4929 Main St., Kan- 
sas City 2, Missouri. 

J. L. Duffin, 269 Post Ave., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Edward C. Doll, 1423 Taylor Ave., 
Utica, New York. 

Raymond McElroy, R. 2, Box 4460, 
West Sacramento, C 


Carmen of America, Brotherhood 
Railway . 


alifornia. 
Lucien Denis, 362 Second Ave., Ver- 
dun, Montreal, Que., Canada. 


667 Wm. L. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

667 M. A. Hutcheson, 222 E. Michigan 
St., Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

| 667 Frank Duffy, 222 E. Michigan St. In- 
dianapolis 4, Indiana. 

| 667 Charles W. Hanson, 444 Fourth Ave., 

New York, N.Y. 

667 Ted Kenney, 12 East Erie St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

667 John J. Cregan, 1803 Spring Garden, 

| St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

666 Kenneth Davis, 1139 S. W. Third Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 

666 C, A. Clancy, 200 Guerrero St., San 
Francisco, California. 

666 Chester A. Bereman, Route 2, Box 63, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of 


70 Wm. Schoenberg, 3329 W. Washing- 
ton Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. 
| Reuben Roe, Box 191, Buffalo, Iowa. 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ Melvin Ferron, 28638 Sound View 
International Union, United ; os Blvd., Rodondo, Washington. 

George H. Hassett, Route 1, Box 550, 

Los Gatos, California. 
Toney Gallo, 3329 W Washington 

Blvd., Chicago 24, Ill. 
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(174 H. A, Bradley, 1659 W. Market St., 
Akron 3, Ohio. 
| 174 R. E. Tomlinson, 1659 W. Market St., 
Chemical Workers’ Union, } Akron 3, Ohio. 
International . siecaesisee 4 ) 174 Marshail Shafer, 982 Gerhart St., Los 
| Angeles 22, California. 
1173 Drew Taylor, 4925 San Rafael St., 
Compton, California. 
34 Mario Azpeitia, 604 Carpenters Bldg., 
i , é ad 10038 K St., N. W., Washington 1, 
Cigarmakers’ International Union D.c. 
of America ....... - 3 < 33 Servando F. Lopez, 37014% Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa, Florida, 
| 33 Frank Diez, 1736 Palmetto St., West 
Tampa, Florida. 
50 W. S. Gross, 1 W. Linwood Blvd., 
| Kansas City, Missouri. 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers, 50 John Zitello, 1771 E. 12th St., Room 
International Association of 4 i 202, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
50 Mike J. Minaden, 1771 E. 12th St., 
Room 202, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
50 John W. Kramer, 947 S. Alvarado St., 
4 Los Angeles 6, California. 
( 147 Leo E. George, 4121 31st St., Mt. 
| Rainier, Maryland. 
| 147 John F. O'Connor Oakland, Cali- 
| fornia. 
Clerks, National Federation of |} 147 Franklin Overman, P. O. Clerks Box, 
Post Office ..... a . , ae } Burlington, N.C. 
1} 147 John C. Sweeney, 1673 Cedar St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
146 Thomas H. Ward, 2133 N. W. 22nd 
St., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
| 146 Emmet C. Andrews, 2929 Kirkham 
\ St. San Francisco 22, California. 
,358 George M. Harrison, 1015 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 
357 R. J. McCarthy, 759 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco 3, California. 
357 J. I. Gilbert, 759 Pacific Bldg., San 
| Francisco 3, California. 
357 Lyle McKinney, 2038 West 66th St., 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway 7 Los Angeles 47, California, 
} 357 George M. Gibbons, Room 1208 Hum- 
bo!dt Bank Bldg., 785 Market St., 
San Francisco 3, California. 
357 Frank James, Route 3, Box 8282, Car- 
michael, California. 
357 <A. I. Lawrence, 818 Pacific Bldg., 821 
Market St., San Francisco, 3, Cali- 
fornia. 
i 293 Vernon A. Housewright, Levering 
Bldg., Lafayette, Indiana. 
293 James A. Suffridge, Levering Bldg., 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
293 G. A. Sackett, 418 E. 22nd St., Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, 
Clerks’ International Association, 293 Frank C. Shea, 125 West Granite St., 
Retail . 5 ; te } Butte, Montana. 


} 293 Phillip Koerner, 82 W. Montcalm Ave. 

Room 611, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

| 293 Nathan Wertheimer, 250 W. 57th St., 

| Rooms 1222-1226, New York 19, 

| N.Y. 

292 Samuel J. Meyers, Evans Bldg., 
Rooms 607-608, 1420 New York Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D.C, 
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Coopers’ International Union of 


25 James J. Doyle, Park Square Bldg., 
North America 2 


Room 946, Boston 16, Mass. 
} 24 Sam Toussaint, 3033 Harrison St., San 
U Francisco 10, California. 














Joseph O'Neill, 320 S. 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Distillery, Rectifying and Wine | 63 Sol Cilento, 707 Summit Ave., Union 
Workers’ International Union 4 } City, N.J. 

62 Louis Blender, 11 Beacon St., Bos- 

ton 8, Mass. 
62 Wallace D. Henderson, 1504 Michigan 
\ Ave., Fresno, California. 


Ashland 





Blvd., 








Draftsmen’s Unions, International 
Federation of Technical Engi- > a -w at xe 7 r 
neers, Architects and 1 _ Stanley W. Oliver, 900 F St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C, 
















D. W. Tracy, 1200 15th 
Washington 5, D.C. 
550 J. Seott Milne, 1200 15th St., N. W., 
| Washington 5, D.C. 
Electrical Workers, International load — = itigen See es ee 
Brotherhood of 6 } 550 Joseph D. Keenan, A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Rooms 500-504, Washington 1, D.C. 
| 550 Frank G. Roche, 1657 N. W. 17th Ave., 
Miami 35, Florida. 
550 Oscar G. Harbak, 910 Central Tower, 
703 Market St., San Francisco 3, 
California. 


St., N. W., 
















John C. MacDonald, Room 1515, 12 S. 





Elevator Constructors, International 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Union of . ce |} 84 Edward A. Smith, 208 E.. 54th St., 
\ New York, 22, N.Y 


34 Thomas Allen, 1901 5th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pa. 
* R. W. Williams. 





















Wm. E. Maloney, 1003 K St., N. W., 
| Washington 1, D.C. 
| 268 Chas. B. Gramling, 1003 K St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 
| oe7 . ihe canaisie re > 
Engineers, International Union of | ave sae pone ae Ave., Room 
Uperating 6 ‘} 267 Victor S. Swanson, 474 Valencia St., 
San Francisco, California. 
Frank P. Converse, 216 High Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
2 John I. Lynch, 327 S. La Salle St., 
Suite 732, Chicago, Ill. 











Edward J. Volz, Room 1110, 292 Mad- 








Engravers’ Union of North America, Das ison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
International Photo . 3 J 45 Matthew Woll, 570 Lexington Ave., 
) New York 22, N.Y. 


{ 44 William H. Graf. 1275 14th Ave., San 
ki Francisco 22, California. 















H. L. Mitchell, 825 
Washington 1, D.C. 

} Ernesto Galarza, 1972 Bird Ave., San 

\ Jose, California. 

l 38 Hank Hasiwar, 117 Pajaro St., Salinas, 

California. 


Victor Bldg., 


Farm Labor Union, National..........0.... 3 


*R, W. Williams substituted for Edward A. Smith, Tuesday, September 18. 
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Fire Fighters, International 
Association of .... alias j oe 
| 
| 
Firemen and Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of .. ess 5 
Flight Engineers’ International | 
Association ........ i | 


Garment Workers of America, 
eee ; 5 


Garment Workers’ Union, Inter- 
national Ladies. ....................... i An 
| 





Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association 
of the United States and Canada.... 5 


| 
| 
| 


*Howard P. Barry substituted for Milton J. 
tJames T. McGuire substituted for Howard P. Barry, September 20, Third Day. 
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John P. F. of L. 
Bidg., 
George J. 
Bldg., Washington 1, 
Milton J. Terry, 3807 
Oakland, California. 
Glenn E. Thom, 16668 Freeland Ave., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Redmond, 207 A, 
Washington 1, D.C, 
Richardson, 207 A. F. of L. 
B.C. 


Laguna Ave., 


Robert Beale, 17510 Bentler Ave., De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Howard P. Barry. 

James T. McGuire. 

Anthony E. Matz, 1321 Arch St., 508 
Keystone State Bldg., Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
Joseph P. Clark, 330 S. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

Robert J. Tormey, 100 North La Salle 
St., Chicago, lil. 
James W. Kennedy, 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
George Wright, 330 S. 

cago 6, Ill. 


100 N. La Salle 


Wells St., Chi- 


Lester A. Flaherty, 539 Hilbar Lane, | 
Palo Alto, California. | 


















Joseph P. McCurdy, 1505 Riverside 
Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Albert Adamski, 547 Doat St., 
falo, N.Y. 

Harry R. Williams, 2173 Kellett Ave., 
Springfield, Missouri. 

Madge King, 534 Maple Ave., 
burg, Ill. 

Emily Jordan, 926 Cincinnati 

San Antonio, Texas. 





Buf- 









Gales- 







Ave., 








David Dubinsky, 1710 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Luigi Antonini, 218 West 
New York, N.Y. 

Israel Feinberg, 22 West 38th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Charles S. Zimmerman, 218 West 40th 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Isidore Nagler, 218 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 





40th St., 











Jennie Matyas, 345 Mason St., San 
Francisco, California. 
Louis Stulberg, 873 Broadway, New 






York, N.Y. 
Philip Kramer, 33 Harrison Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
















12th 





Lee W. Minton, Room 1531, 12 S. 

St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Raymond H. Dalton, Room 1531 12 S. 
12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 






J. Belton Warren, Box 255, Laurens, 
South Carolina. 
James A. Cain, 4113 Hooker Road, 


Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Arthur L. Schaefer, 1415 Dorothy St., 
Alton, Ill. 






DELEGATES TO THE 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Glass Cutters’ League of America, 
Window .. eR: 


Glass Workers’ Union, American 
Flint 


Government Employes, American 
Federation of . 


Granite Cutters’ International 
Association of America, The 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, United 


Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers’ Union of America, In- 
ternational 


Horse Shoers of United States and 
Canada, International Union of 
Journeymen . 


Hosiery Workers, American Feder- 
ation of .. 


Insurance Agents’ International 
Union 


SEVENTIETH CONVENTION 


No. of Votes 








NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


A. U. Debrucque, 1078 S. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


High St., 


Harry H. Cook, 1508 Sabra Road, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

John E. Biafore, 107 Harper St., 
Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Floyd R. Sorrell, 834 Harding Ave., 
Lancaster, Ohio. 


James A. Campbell, 900 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

Berniece B. Heffner, 900 F St., N. W., 
Washington 4, D.C. 

Howard C. Myers, 8537 Pickford, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Joseph T. 


Klachner, 2785 San Jose 
Ave., San Francisco, C 


alifornia. 


Ossip Walinsky, 1733 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Norman Zukowsky, 1733 
New York, N.Y. 

Charles Feinstein, 1733 
New York, N.Y. 

Philip Lubliner, 1733 
York, N.Y. 


Alex Rose, 200 Cabrini Blvd., New 
York 33, N.Y. 

Marx Lewis, 2 Lincoln Ave., Baldwin, 
N.Y. 

James V. Novaco, 22 Liberty St., Dan- 
bury, Connecticut. 

Max Goldman, 1530 E. 19th St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 

Sarah Leichter, 625 W. 169th St., New 
York 32, N.Y. 


Broadway 
Broadway, 


sroadway, New 


Joseph V. Morsechi, 821 15th St., N. 
W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Charles J. Sullivan, 731 Bryant Park 
Bldg., 55 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N.Y. 

Robert B. Sheets, 1019 Lloyd Bldg., 
6th and Stewart Sts., Seattle, 
Washington. 

Lee Lalor, 607 Golden Gate Bldg., 25 
Taylor St., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Peter Fosco, 105 Madison St., Room 
1005, Chicago, Ill. 

John W. Garvey, 821 15th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

A. C. D'Andrea, 814 West 
St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Joseph Marshall, P. O. Box 375, Yuba 
City, California. 


Harrison 


Wallace §S. Rohrer, 977 Cardilleras, 
San Carlos, California, 


Alexander McKeown, 2319 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, 32 Penn- 
sylvania. 


George L. Russ, 427 Victor Bldg., 724 
9th St., N. W., Washington 1, D.C. 
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43 Joseph Morris, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 
42 Hyman J. Powell, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
Jewelry Workers’ Union, Inter- } York, N.Y. 
national i Cs 4 \ 42 David Levine, 514, County City B!dg., 
| Seattle 4, Washington. 
42 Richard Parino, 693 Mission St., San 
Francisco 5, California. 
40 Wm. J. McSorley, 2605 Detroit Ave., 
| Cieveland 13, Ohio. 
Lathers, International Union of } 40 Harry J. Hagen, 9046 Monmouth, 
Wood, Wire and Metal 3 : Drive, Richmond Hills, Richmond 
Heights 17, Missouri. 
40 Walter M. Matthews, 1322 Third Ave., 
L New York 21, N.Y. 
137 Sam J. Byers, 115 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Room 844, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
} /137 E. C. James, 115 N. Pennsylvania St., 





Room 844, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

}187 E. L. Abercrombie, 345 Washington 
} St., S. W., Atlanta, Georgia. 

| 186 Lawrence Palacios, 2940 16th St., San 
| Francisco, California. 

| 136 Charles R. Goldstein, 2304 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Laundry Workers’ International 
Union : 5 


149 William C. Doherty, 1525 H St., N. W., 

| Washington 5, D.C. 

149 Jerome J. Keating, 1525 H St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

149 John J. Nolan, 94 Coventry Road, 
Kenmore, New York, 

149 James C. Stocker, 1216 North 8th St., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

148 Edward F. Benning, 1214 Bond St., 

| Springfield, Illinois. 

148 Charles N. Coyle, 4304 S. E. Holgate 
Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 


Letter Carriers, National 
Association of ; 6 


163 Joseph P. Ryan, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

162 Harry R. Hasselgren, 265 W. 14th St., 
New York 11, N.Y. 

162 Robert R. Collins, 265 W. 14th St., New 
York 11, N.Y. 

162 Eusebio G. Moreno, P. O. Box 2374, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Longshoremen’s Association, 
International .. 1 4 


123 A. J. Hayes, Machinists Bldg., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. 
|423 N. P. Alifas, Room 303, Machinists 
| Bldg., Washington 1, D.C. 
| 423 Don M. Burrows, 133 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
|} 423 Eric Peterson, Room 606, Machinists 
a aia a | 3ldg., Washington 1, D.C. 
Machinists, International } 423 Elmer E. Walker, Machinists Bldg., 
Association of 8 , Washington 1, D.C. 
423 Roy M. Brown, Room 600 Van Nuys 
Bldg., 210 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 
14, California. 
123 P. L. Siemiller, Room 1100, Midland 
| Bldg., 176 W. Adams St., Chicago 
3, Illinois. 
423 Lloyd Weber, Machinists Bldg., 3547 
( Olive St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
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198 Thomas C, Carroll, 61 Putnam Ave., 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


198 Arah Shoemake, 61 Putnam Ave., De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 

198 J. G. James, 708 Pence Bldg., Minne- 

apolis 3, Minnesota. 
Maintenance of Way Employes, 1/198 Frank L. Noakes, 61 Putnam Ave., 
Brotherhood of 7 4 Detroit 2, Michigan. 
| 197 Emil J. Plondke, 61 Putnam Ave., De- 
i troit 2, Michigan. 

197 Harold C, Crotty, Room 1016 Consum- 
ers Bldg., 220 South State St., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

197 Robert E. Hulick, Room 849, Pacific 

Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Bldg., San Francisco, California. 
Rubbers, and Sawyers, Tile and od ‘ > és le . - ‘ 
Marble Setters Helpers and Ter- 28 H. E. Lanthier, 200 Guerrero St., San 
razzo Helpers, International As- <a Francisco, California, 
sociation of y 2 | 27 John J. Conway, 1105 Ridge Ave., 





Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
Masters, Mates and Pilots of Amer- E 

ica, National Organization 1 90 Captain C. F. May, 209 California St., 
San Francisco 11, California. 


267 carl W. Jimerson, 2800 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

267 Patrick E. Gorman, 2800 Sheridan 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 

267 Milton S. Maxwell, 3012 16th St., San 
Francisco, California. 

267 T. J. Lloyd, 239 East Third South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

267 Joseph Belsky, 113 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N.Y. 

266 Max Osslo, 227 E Street, San Diego, 

| California. 

266 Marvin Hook, 1558 S. Vandeventer 
Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. 


Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen 
of North America, Amalgamated 7 4 


- 64 Robert Byron, 642 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
64 James J. Ryan, 710 South Third Ave., 
Maywood, Illinois. 
Edward Carlough, 642 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 
64 A. H. Cronin, 620 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 
64 Frank Burk, 226 Guerrero St., San 
Francisco 3, California. 
( 77 S._ P. Ming, 918 Metropolitan Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Metal Workers’ International 64 
Association, Sheet 5 


Millers, American Federation of 77 H. A. Schneider, 918 Metropolitan 
Grain 4 Bldg., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
: : \ 77 Peter J. Rybka, 803 Morgan Bldg., 


3uffalo, New York. 
76 H. D. Crane, 130 Lincoln Blvd., Ken- 
more, New York. 


109 Chester A. Sample, 1225 East MecMil- 


, lan St., Cincinnati 6, Ohio. 
109 Philip Bennett, Ford Hotel, Toronto, 
Molders and Foundry Workers’ Ontario, Canada. 
Union of North America, Inter- 1/108 W. C. Daugherty, 1505 Fourth Ave., 
national ...... a a ea J Gadsden, Alabama. 


}108 Charles B. Reynolds, 2940 16th St., 
San Francisco, California. 

|} 108 William Roberts, 326 North Rose St., 
| Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

108 Earl Schlesinger, 1138 S. Charles St., 
Belleville, Illinois. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Musicians, American Federation of 


Office Employes’ International 
Union = 


Painters, Decorators and Paper- 
hangers of America, Brother- 
hood of. 


Paper Makers, International 
Brotherhood of 















Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America 











Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ 






United States and Canada Oper- 
PN i ienctsccines is censs nese 











International Association of the 


c 
Delegates 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


James C. Petrillo, 570 Lexington Ave., 
New York 22, N.Y. 

Harry J. Steeper, 220 Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Newark 4, New Jersey. 

Charles L. Bagley, 900 Continental 
Bldg., 408 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 
8, California. 
Frank B. Field, 76 King St., Brook- 
lawn, Bridgeport 4, Connecticut. 
Edward P. Ringius, 436 Wabasha St., 
St. Paul 2, Minnesota. 

Albert A. Greenbaum, 230 Jones St., 
San Francisco 2, California. 

Pete Kleinkauf, 634 Rutter Ave., 
Kingston, Pennsylvania. 


Paul R. Hutchings, 625 Bond Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

J. Howard Hicks, 625 Bond Bldg., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

John B. Kinnick, 1918 Grove St., Oak- 
land, California. 


L. P. Lindelof, Painters and Decor- 
ators Bldg., Lafayette, Indiana. 
L. M. Raftery, Painters and Decor- 
ators Bldg., Lafayette, Indiana. 
Christian Madsen, 3209 W. Evergreen 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank Owens, 1705 Bell Ave., Houstor 
3, Texas, 

Peter Yablonsky, 14 Yates St., New- 
ark, New Jersey. 

James P. Meehan, 79 Pearl St., Law- 
rence, Massachusetts. 

Herbert Baker, 932 W. University 
Ave., San Diego 3, California. 





Paul L. Phillips, North Pearl St., and 
Wolfert Ave., Albany 1, N.Y. 

John R. Jones, North Pearl and Wol- 
fert Ave., Albany, 1, N.Y. 

Joseph Addy, North Pearl and Wol- 
fert Ave., Albany 1, N.Y. 

John W. Bailey, 204-205 Capitol The- 
atre Bldg., Kalamazoo 5, Michigan 

Albert E. Brown, Room 614 Henry 

Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 





George Q. Lynch, 304 Ring Bldg., 
«Washington 6, D.C. 








John E, Rooney, 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Ben Martinez, care 200 Fidelity Bldg., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Walter A. Redmond, 200 Fidelity 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Edward J. Leonard, 4729 Stanton 
Courts, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada, 
United Association of Journey- 
men and Apprentices of the 7 


Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Helpers’ International Union, 
Metal 3 


Porters, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car 3 


Postal Supervisors, The National 
Association of 3 


Potters, National Brotherhood of 
Operative . 1 


Printers, Die Stampers and En- 
gravers’ Union of North America, 
International Plate 1 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
national . sae 








of Votes | 


each 


legate 





James L. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Martin P. Durkin, 502 Ring Bldg., 
1200 18th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

George Meany, A. F. of L. 
Washington 1, D.C. 

Edward J. Hillock, 502 Ring Bldg., 
1200 18th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D.C 

Charles M. Rau, 501 S. Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago 7, Illinois. 

Richard Jones, 4201 Cleveland North, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

Robert Lynch, 28 Patterson St., Jer- 
sey City 7, New Jersey. 

Harry J. Ames, 2622 50th Ave. S. W., 
Seattle 6, Washington. 

George Kyne. 


Bldg., 


tay Muehlhoffer, 1008 Ingalls Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dennis J. Oates, 1008 Ingalls Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

M. H. Stafford, 347 Noe St., 
cisco, California. 


San Fran- 


A. Philip Randolph, 217 West 125th 
St., Room 301, New York 27, N.Y. 
M. P. Webster, 3947 S. Drexel Blvd., 

2nd Floor, Chicago, II. 
Cc, L. Dellums, 1716 Seventh St., Oak- 
land, California. 


Jesse V. Horton, Box 2013, Washing- 
ton 13, D.C. 

Fred J. O’Dwyer, 142 Granada Ave., 
San Francisco 12, California. 

Hugh Spalding, Main Post 
Pasadena, California. 


Office, 


James M. Duffy, P. O. Box 752, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

James Slaven, P. O. Box 752, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. 

George Smith, 86 Locust Ave., Tren- 


ton 10, New Jersey. 
Clarence Davis, P. O. 
lands, California. 


Box 848, Red- 


Connor, 403 Harding Drive, 
Silver Springs, Maryland. 


J. H. de la Rosa, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee. 

George L. Googe, 203 Connally Bldg., 
Atlanta 3, Georgia. 

Arthur Sanford, 630 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, California. 

Clyde E. Bowen, 2270 20th Ave., San 
Francisco 16, California. 

William C.ine, 693 Mission St., Room 
302, San Francisco, California. 
Herbert Salvatore, 120 Linda Vista 

Drive, Millbrae, California. 


*George Kyne substituted for Charles M. Rau, Monday, September 24. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Work- 


ers of the United States and Can- 
ada, International Brotherhood of 


Radio and Television Directors’ 
RITE. Necoksencice wai : 1 


Railway Employes of America, 
Amalgamated Association of 


Street and Electric 6 
e 
Railway Mail Association 3 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association, United 
Slate, Tile and Composition 3 


Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America . 5 


Signalmen of America, Brother- 
hood Railroad . aia 2 


*Wm. H. Quinn substituted for Jesse Clark and M. S. Mason 
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NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


John P. Burke, 118 Fort 
Edward, N.Y. 

James S. Killen, 522 Meadow 
Falls Church, Virginia. 

Elmer P. Meinz, 343 Cooper 
North, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

John Sherman, 821-822 Puget Sound 
Bank Bldg., Tacoma, Washington. 

Ivor D. Isaacson, 4314 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 37, California. 

William E. Riggs, 710 Duane St., Ore- 
gon City, Oregon. 

Oren Parker, 15844 Des Moines Way, 
Seattle, Washington. 


Broadway, 
Lane, 


Ave., 


Oliver W. Nicoll, 37 West 46th St., 


New York, N.Y. 


Sam Berrong, 1522 East Beverly Road, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Daniel McNamara, 1608 West 
Buren, Chicago, Illinois. 

Joseph Fahey, 926 Colonial Bldg., 100 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Cc. E. Long, Labor Temple, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 

Merlin Gerkin, 203 Orpheum Theatre 
Bldg., San Diego, California. 

Clark Dorsey, 1116 Griswold 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Van 


Bldg., 


George F. Wilson, 911 Palmito Drive, 
Millbrae, California. 

John L. Reilly, 1525 H St., N. W.., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Harold G. McKellips, 2165 Portolo 
Way, Sacramento 18, California. 


Charles D. Aquadro, 130 North Wells 
St., Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Homer J. Meyers, 130 North Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 

Ben D. Vetter, 130 North 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Wells St., 


Harry Lundeberg, 450 Harrison St., 
San Francisco 5, California. 

Harry Johnson, 450 Harrison St., San 
Francisco, 5, California. 

Lloyd Gardner, 450 Harrison St., San 
Francisco 5, California. 


Lester Balinger, 640 State St., San 
Diego, California. 

James Waugh, 1104 Alton St., Wil- 
mington, California. 

Jesse Clark, 503 Wellington Ave., 


Chicago 14, Illinois. 

M. S. Mason, Room 814, Pacific Bldg., 
821 Market St., San Francisco 3, 
California. 

Wm. H. Quinn, 5327 Holland St., Oak- 
land, California. 


Monday, September 24. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Special Delivery Messengers, The 


National Association of 


Stage Employes and Moving Pic- 
ture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical 


State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployes, American Federation of 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America, Inter- 
national 


Stonecutters’ Association of North 


America, Journeymen 


Stove Mounters’ International 
Union 


Teachers’ American Federation of 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of 











41 
41 


40 


65 


65 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


George L. Warfel, 112 C St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

Richard F. Walsh, Fifth 
New York, N.Y. 

William P. Raoul, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 

Thomas V. Green, 210 Richelieu Ter- 
race, Newark 6, New Jersey. 

James McNabb, 124 Labor Temple, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Michael J. Mungovan, 
Albion, New York. 


Arnold S. Zander, 
448 W. Washington Ave., 
Wisconsin. 


630 


Ave., 


R. F. D. No. I, 


Federation Bldg., 
Madison, 


Gordon W. Chapman, Federation 
Bldg., 448 W. Washington Ave., 


Madison, Wisconsin. 

Edward N. Doan, Federation Bldg., 
448 W. Washington Ave., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


E. E. Stackhouse, 7066 N. E. Irving 
St., Portland 16, Oregon 

Daniel J. Scannell, 1902 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 5, California. 

Leo Buckley, 475 5th Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Frank Adams, 1840 Transportation 


Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 


99 


Givens, 324 Insurance Bldg., 
Market St., Indianapolis 4, 


Paul A. 
8 East 
Indiana. 


Joseph Lewis, 1710 North Grand Blvd., 


St. Louis 6, Missouri. 

Kenneth Petro, 4202 North Madera 
St., El Monte, California. 

Manuel Vargas, Warm Springs, Box 
14, California. 

John M. Eklund, 210 Denham Bldg., 


Denver 2, Colorado. 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Selma M. Borchardt, Homer Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Arthur Elder, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Joseph F. Landis, 967 Elbon Road, 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Daniel J. Tobin, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 

John F, English, 222 E. Michigan St., 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 
John J. O’Rourke, 265 W. 

New York 11, N.Y. 
Robert Lester, 720 Fifth St., N. W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

John J. Diviny, 436 Bryant 
Francisco 7, California. 
Stewart B. Mason, 4692 Sierra Way, 

San Bernardino, California. 
ichael 724 Washington 


14th St. 


, 


St., San 


M Sawochka, 72 


St., Gary, Indiana. 
















ORGANIZATIONS 


Telegraphers, The Order of 


Railroad . 2 


Telegraphers’ Union of North 


America, The Commercial 1 
Textile Workers of America, 
United 6 


Tobacco Workers’ International 
Union 2 


Typographical Union, 
International . 6 


Upholsterers, International Union 
of North America 5 


Yardmasters of America, 
Railroad 1 


DELEGATES TO THE SEVENTIETH CONVENTION 


gates 





No. of Votes 


Dele 













































NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


G. E, Leighty, 3860 Lindell Blvd., St. 
Louis 8, Missouri. 

E. J. Manion, 106 Palisades Ave., 
Santa Monica, California. 


W. L. Allen, 5913 Georgia Ave., N. W., 
Washington 11, D.C. 


Anthony Valente, 818 13th St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Lloyd Klenert, 818 13th St., N. W 
Washington 5, D.C. 

Francis Schaufenbil, 29 Jefferson St., 
Lawrence, Massachusetts. 

Frank J. Sgambato, 581 Woonasqua- 
tucket Ave., Centredale 11, North 
Providence, Rhode Island. 

Edward Hirschberger, Country Club 
Heights, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Everett F. Dean, 404 W. Pine St., 
Johnson City, Tennessee, 


’ 


John O'Hare, 801 Carpenters’ Bldg., 
Washington 1, D.C. 

R. J. Petree, 801 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Woodruff Randolph, P. O. Box 728, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 

John W. Austin, 2315 Valdez St., 
Rooms 109-10, Oakland 12, Cali- 
fornia. 

Bernard M. Egan, 5302 Carrolton St., 
Houston 3, Texas. 

Horace L. Imeson, 143 East 61st St., 
Seattle, Washingotn, 

Lewis M. Herrmann, 624 Sanford 
Ave., Newark 6, New Jersey. 

J. Arthur Moriarty, 711 Exchange 
Bldg., 53 State St., Boston 9, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Sal B. Hoffmann, 1500 North Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

R. Alvin Albarino, 10 East 46th St., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Tony Remsharadt, 4249 Gibson Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Missouri. 

George Bucher, 1630 Arch St., Third 
Floor, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 
teed J. Stoney, 200 Guerrero St., San 
Francisco 3, California. 


Ray W. Rich, 7101 Outlook Ave., Oak- 
land, California. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Building and Construction 


Trades Department . 1 
Metal Trades Department 1 
Railroad Employes Department 1 


Union Label Trades 
Department .......... 1 


Richard J. Gray, 501 A. F. of L. Bldg., 
Washington 1, D.C. 


James A. Brownlow, 402 A. F. of L. 
Bldg., Washington 1, D.C. 


Michael Fox, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Room 1309, Chicago, Illinois. 


taymond F. Leheney, Room 202, A. F. 
of L. Bldg., Washington 1, D.C. 
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STATE BRANCHES 





| 2 
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oa 
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ORGANIZATIONS w &%& | NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 
ous | 
$°A | 
Z | 
| 
Alabama State Federation of Labor 1 1 William H. Proctor, 417 North 21st 
St., Birmingham, Alabama. 
Arizona State Federation of Labor 1 1 E. F. Vickers, Sr., 112 North 5th Ave., 
Room 8, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Arkansas State Federation of Labor 1 1 §S. V. Zinn, 1243 Donaghey Bldg., Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 
California State Federation of Labor 1 1 C. J. Haggerty, Room 810, 995 Market 
St., San Francisco 3, California. 
Colorado State Federation of Labor 1 1 George A. Cavender, 312 Insurance 


Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado. 


Connecticut State Federation 
of Labor . 1 1 Joseph M. Rourke, 1024 Main St., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Georgia State Federation of Labor 1 1 J. A. Harper, 936 Boulevard, S. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


Idaho State Federation of Labor 1 1 Elmer F. MelIntire, 613 Idaho St., 
Boise, Idaho. 


Illinois State Federation of Labor 1 1 Reuben Soderstrom, 503 Security 
Bldg., Springfield, Illinois. 


Indiana State Federation of Labor 1 1 Carl H. Mullen, 701 Peoples Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


Iowa State Federation of Labor 1 1 Ray Mills, 412 Paramount Bldg., Des 
Maines, lowa. 


Kansas State Federation of Labor 1 1 Cc. E. Solander, 1901 East 30th, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 


Louisiana State Federation of Labor 1 1 Mrs. E. H.- Williams, Ward Bldg., 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Maine State Federation of Labor 1 1 Benjamin J. Dorsky, 193 Exchange 
St., Bangor, Maine. 


Maryland-District of Columbia State 
Federation of Labor Pe 1 Thomas J. Healy, 6001 Pulaski High- 
way, Baltimore 5, Maryland. 


Massachusetts State Federation of 
Labor 1 1 Kenneth J. Kelley, 11 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8, Massachusetts. 


Michigan State Federation of Labor 1 1 George W. Dean, 306 Bauch Bldg., 
Lansing 23, Michigan. 


Minnesota State Federation of Labor 1 1 R. A. Olson, 416 Auditorium St., St. 
Paul 2, Minnesota. 


Missouri State Federation of Labor 1 1 William J. Bingel, Jr., 2345 Lafayette 
Ave., St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


Montana State Federation of Labor 1 1 John H. Driscoll, P. O. Box 1176 Hel- 
ena, Montana, 


Nebraska State Federation of Labor 1 1 Gordon C. Preble, Labor Temple, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Nevada State Federation of Labor 


New Jersey State Federation of 
Labor 


New York State Federation of Labor 


North Carolina State Federation of 
Labor 


Ohio State Federation of Labor 

Oregon State Federation of Labor 

Pennsylvania State Federation 
Labor 

Puerto Rico, Free Federation 
Workingmen 

Rhode Island State Federation of 
Labor 

South Carolina State Federation of 
Labor 

Tennessee State Federation of Labor 

Texas State Federation of Labor 

Utah State Federation of Labor 


Virginia State Federation of Labor 


Washington State Federation of 
Labor 


Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 


No. of Votes 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Harry A. Depaoli, 1035 Plumas St., 
teno, Nevada. 


Louis P. Marciante, 119 Morningside 
Drive, Trenton, New Jersey. 


Thomas A. Murray, 265 West 14th St., 
Room 902, New York 11, N.Y. 


R. B. Robertson, P. O. Box 427, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. 


Phil Hannah, 273 East State St., Col- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 


James T. Marr, 4006 S. E. Crystal 
Springs Blvd., Portland, Oregon. 


James L. McDevitt, Front and Pine 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Nicholas Nogueras Rivera, Box 270, 
Taft 173 Santurce, San Juan, Puerto 
7 
rico, 


Edward Quirk, 4 Ann St., Providence, 
Rhode Island, 


Joe W. Harrison, 521 Perrineau St., 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


Stanton E. Smith, 540 Vine St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 


Paul C. Sparks, 412 Littlefield Bldg., 
Austin, Texas. 


Fullmer H. Latter, 59 South State St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


L. H. Trainham, 13th and Logan 
Circle, Washington, D.C. 


E. M. Weston, 2800 First Ave., Seattle 
1, Washington. 


George A. Haberman, 1012 North 
Third St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 












DELEGATES 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Aberdeen Wash., Grays Harbor, Cen- 
tral Labor Council 


Alexandria, La. Central Labor 


Union 
Alexandria, Va., Central Labor 
Union ea : ; 


Ann Arbor, Mich., Washtenaw 
County Trades and Labor Council 


Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades 


Austin, Texas, Trades Council 
Bakersfield, Calif., 
Labor Council 


Kern County 


saltimore, Md., Federation of Labor 


Bemidji Minn., Central Labor Union 


Birmingham, Ala., Federation of 
Labor in 

Blackwell, Okla., Trades and Labor 
Council 

Ind. 


Bloomington, Federation of 


Labor 
and Labor 


Boise, Idaho, Trades 


Council 
Trades 


Bremerton, Wash., Central 


and Labor Council 
Brockton, Central 
Un.on 


Mass., Labor 


Buffalo, N.Y., Federation of Labor 


Calumet, Ill, Joint Labor Council 


Charlotte, N.C. Central Labor Union 


Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor 


Chicago Heights, Ill., Trades and 


Labor Assembly 
Ohio, Central 


Cincinnati, Labor 


Union 


Cleveland, Ohio, Federation of Labor 


Clinton County, Ill., Central Trades 
and Labor Union 


No. 


Delegates 


TO THE SEVENTIETH CONVENTION 





. of Votes 


CENTRAL BODIES 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


William Bonallo, 210 E. 
deen, Washington. 
E. H. Williams, 223 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


5th St., Aber- 


Ward Bldg., 


Eugene R. Hubbard, 720 5th St., 
N. W., Washington 1, D. C. 


Redmond M. Burr, 320 S. 5th 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Henry W. Chandler, P. O. 
Atlanta 1, Georgia. 


Alma Lee Griffin, P. O. Box 2241, 
Capitol Station, Austin, Texas. 
Thomas J. Ott, 2121 I St., Bakersfield, 

California. 
Leroy M. Griffin, 600 Washington 
Blvd., Baltimore 30, Maryland. 


Ave., 


Box 1207, 


Ernest Innes, Route 4, 
nesota. 

Ted Williams, P. O. Box 1426, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama. 


Bemidji, Min- 


J. D. Lefever, 1311 W. Bridge, Black- 
well, Oklahoma. 


Ray Bouvier, 1003 North Walnut 
Grove, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Fred H. McCabe, 613 Idaho St., Boise, 
Idaho. 


M. F. Taylor, 3702 C St., Bremerton, 
Washington. 


Henry J. Brides, 63 Main St., Brock- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Charles W. Halloran, 310 White Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 

Jeff O. Johnson, 11407 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


W. P. Hooker, 920 West Trade 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 


St., 
John T. O’Brien, 4217 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Fred H. Groth, 8951 Commercial Ave., 
Chicago 17, Illinois. 


John Jack Hurst, 1015 Vine St., Room 
526, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


William Finegan, 1248 Walnut 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Ave., 


Edgar F. Smith, 75 South Cherry St., 
Breese, Illinois. 








DELEGATES 


ORGANIZATIONS 






Contra Costa County Calif., Central 
Labor Council . Ba 


Corvallis and Vic., Oregon, Central 
Labor Union 


Council Bluffs, Iowa, Central Labor 
Union 


Dallas, Texas, Central Labor Council 


Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor Union 


Des Moines, Iowa, Trades and Labor 
Assembly 


Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., 
Federation of Labor 


East Liverpool 
Labor Council 


Ohio, Trades and 
Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union 


El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley 
Central Labor Union 


Elizabeth, N.J., Union County Cen- 
tral Labor Union 


Elyria, Ohio, Central Labor Union 


Everett, Wash., Trades Council 


Fall River, Mass., Central Labor 
Union 


Fort Collins, Colo., Larimer County 
Central Labor Union 


Fresno, Calif., Federated Trades and 
Labor Council 


Galesburg, IIL, 
Assembly 


Trades and Labor 
Grand Junction, Colo., Trades and 
Labor Assembly 


Grand Rapids, Mich., Trades and 
Labor Council . 


Honolulu, T.H. 
Council 


Central Labor 


Hudson County, N.J., 
Union 


Central Labor 


Hutchinson Kansas, Central Labor 
Union 


No. of Votes 


Ss 
A 


n 

o 
» 
® 
Q 
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of each 
Delegate 

















NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 





Hugh Caudel, 729 Castro St., Martinez, 
California. 


James Stewart, 190 Park Drive, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


H. R. Saunders, 1421 7th Ave., Council 
Bluffs, lowa. 








Frank W. Graham, 1727 Young St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

J. E. Breidenbach, 202 South Ludlow 

St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 


Sam SS. Turk, 1342 48th St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Frank X. Martel, 82 West Montcalm, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Floyd Jivaden, 419 Grant St., Newell, 
West Virginia. 





Stewart A. Seifert, 1322 Washington 
St., Easton, Pennsylvania, 


Walter I. Welden, 690 Broadway, FE] 
Centro, California. 


George F. Cushing, 1139 East Jersey 
St., Elizabeth 4, New Jersey. 





Irving L. Higgins, 322 Broad St., 
Elyria, Ohio. 





James H. Thompson, Labor Temple, 
Everett, Washington. 


Daniel J. McCarthy, 402 E. Main St., 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 


Clarence <A. Christiansen, 934 W. 
Mountain Ave., Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. 


Cc. H. Cary, 323 Anglo Bank Bldg., 
Fresno, Calif. 


William H. Moon, 56 North Cherry St., 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


Harry H. Ashley, Labor Temple, 
Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Robert Amsterburg, 901 Innes St., N. 
EK. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


A. S. Reile, 211 McCandless Bldg., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Joseph G. Quinn, 217 44th St., Union 
City, New Jersey. 


I. E. Westfall, 315 W. 25th St., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Jackson, Miss., Central Labor Union 


Johnson City, Tenn., Central Labor 


Union 


Joliet, IIL, 
Trades and 


Will County 
Labor Council 


Central 


Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and La- 


bor Council 


Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor 
Union 

Kenton and Cambell Counties, Ky., 
Trades and Labor Assembly 
Knoxville, Tenn., Central Labor 
Union 

Lake County, Ohio, Federation of 


Labor 


La Salle, 
Council 


Ill., Trades and Labor 


Long Beach, Calif., Central Labor 


Union 


Los Angeles County, Calif., Central 
Labor Council 


Louisville, Ky., Federation of Labor 


Lowell Mass., Central Labor Union 


Marquette, Central Labor 


Union . 


Mich., 


Marysville, Calif., Central Labor 


Council 


Medford, 
Union 


Oregon, Central Labor 


Mendocino County, 
Labor Council 


Calif. , Central 


Merced, Calif., Central Labor Union 


Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union 


Milwaukee, Wisc., Federated Trades 
Council 


Modesto, Calif., Central Labor Union 


Napa, Calif., Central Labor Union.... 





No. 


Delegates 





No. of Votes 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


L. E. Holt Ross, 905 Carondelet 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Bldg., 


Cc. M. Houk, 608 Warner Bldg., Nash- 


ville 3, Tennessee. 


S. P. Miller, 68 West 
Joliet, Illinois. 


Van Buren St., 


(Mrs.) Florence Bailey, 1618 Colgrove, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Ralph E. Lake, 1 West Linwood, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 


Florence Smith, 119 Maple Ave., 
Southgate, Kentucky. 

A. C. Clapp, 311 Morgan St., Knox- 
ville 17, Tennessee. 

Victor J. Bukky, 17 South State St., 
Painesville, Ohio, 

James P. Donnelly, 1416 Zine St., La 
Salle, Illinois. 

Edward L. Brown, 1231 Locust Ave., 
Long Beach, California. 

W. J. Bassett, 536 Maple Ave., Los 


Angeles, California. 


William E. Fredenberger, 1402 Wash- 


ington Bldg., 4th and Market Sts., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 

Sidney E. Le Bow, 11 Belmont St., 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 

teinhold J. Dorow, 344 Harrison St., 
Marquette, Michigan. 

Gerald A. Shearin, 321 E St., Marys- 


ville, California. 


George Potucek, 387 O’Gara St., Med- 
ford, Oregon. 


Edwin F. 
Drive, 


Michelsen, 2123 Adeline 
Burlingame, Cailfornia 


Wendall J. Kiser, 1630 M St., Merced, 
California. 


Angelo Sands, care Rudy Votsch, 
Secretary, 1065 N. E. 130th St., 
North Miami, Florida, 


Stanley T. Joers, 1012 North Third St., 
Room 518, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Cc. Al. Green, 1005 F St., Modesto, Cali- 
fornia. 


Walter S. Martin, 
Napa, California. 





Pacific St. 
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XX 


ORGANIZATIONS 


No. 


Delegates 


Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N.Y., 
Central Trades and Labor Council 1 


Newark, N.J., Essex Trades Council 1 


New Bedford, Mass., Central Labor 
Union: ...... : ] 

New Orleans La., Central Trades 
and Labor Council 1 


2 
New York, N.Y., Central Trades and 


Labor Council of Greater New 

York and Vicinity 1 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., Niagara Falls 

Federation of Labor 1 


Oak'‘and, 
Central 


Calif., Alameda County 
Labor Council 1 
Omaha, Nebr., Federation of Labor 1 


Orange County, Calif., Central Labor 
Council 1 


Passaic County, N.J., Central Labor 


Union ...... ‘ ] 
Philadelphia Pa., Central Labor 
Union 2 at 


Phoenix, Ariz., Central Labor 
Council ..... : 1 


Pocatello, Idaho, Central Labor 


Union 1 
Pomona, Calif., Central Labor 
Council " 1 
Portland and Vicinity, Oregon, Cen- 
tral Labor Council 1 
Portsmouth, N.H., Central Labor 
Union sii aes 7 ] 
Portsmouth and Vicinity Ohio, Cen- 
tral Labor Council : 1 
Providence, R.I., Central Federated 
Union en al leuiccansiogaen ze 1 
Reading, Pa., Federated Trades 
SIE sccilesicccsssccicnictsturchnnies 1 
Reno, Nev., Central Trades and 
Labor Council .. ee 1 
Renton, Wash., Central Laba 
Council Pieaea 
Sacramento, Calif., Labor Council... 1 


| 
| 


2.2 
one 
Psa 
- 3 
Od 
CuD 
OAR 
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TO THE SEVENTIETH CONVENTION 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Sr., Labor 
Uniondale, 


William C. De Koning, 
Lyceum, Front St., 
Hempstead, New York. 

19th 


John J. Vohden, Jr., 56 Ave., 


Newark 3, New Jersey. 
S. P. Jason, 129 Union St., New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


Robert L. Soule, 627 North St., New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana. 


James C. Quinn, 265 West 14th 
New York 11, N.Y. 


St., 


Harry S. Jordan, 1103 Main St., 
Niagara Falls, New York. 


Robert S. Ash, 2315 Valdez St., Room 
114, Oakland, California, 


Albert M. 
Omaha, 


Witzling, Labor Temple, 


Nebraska. 


Cc. E. Devine, 221 Cypress Ave., Santa 
Ana, California. 


Sal Maso, 45 East 21st St., Paterson 4, 
New Jersey. 


Joseph A. McDonough, 1008 City Cen- 


tre Bldg., 121 N. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania. 

H. B. Radcliffe, 112 North 5th Ave., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Claude Criss, Labor Temple, Poca- 


tello, Idaho. 
Edwin M. Greenwald, 1609 Gordon 
Court, Pomona, California. 


Gust Anderson, 101 Labor 


Portland 1, Oregon. 


Temple, 


Will E. Furber, 44 Bridge St., Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. 
1302 3rd St., 


James Switalski, Ports- 


mouth, Ohio. 


Francis E, Doherty, 86 Weybosset St., 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


Martin L. Wolfskill, 113 North 8th 
St., Reading, Pennsylvania. 
Louis Paley, 712 South Center St., 


Reno, Nevada. 


Wm. Quigley, 303 Park Ave., Apt. E, 
Renton, Washington. 


Harry Finks, 5257 H St., Sacramento 


16, California. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor 
Council ... 1 1 Warren S. Welsh, Labor Temple, 5th 
and Edmond St., St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. 


St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor 


Union .. access ; 1 1 Martin A. Dillmon, 3019 North Grand, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor 
Assembly . : 5 1 1 Joseph R. Okoneski, 343 University 
Ave., St. Paul 3, Minnesota, 
Salem, Oregon, Trades and Labor 
Council .... ; 1 1 H.E. Barker, Labor Temple, 445 Cen- 
ter St., Salem, Oregon. 


Salina, Kansas, Central Labor Union 1 1 T. W. Sanderson, 340 South Ohio, 
Salina, Kansas. 
Salinas, Calif., Monterey County 
Central Labor Union... 1 1 Carl Lara, 117 Pajaro St., Salinas, 
California, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Federation of 
Labor es a 1 1 Don R. Evans, 151 South 2nd St., East 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
San Bernardino, Calif., Central 
Labor Council . 1 1 Glenn Farley, 3096 H St., San Bernar- 
dino, California. 
San Diego, Calif., Central Labor 
Council of San Diego County 1 1 John W. Quimby, 5 
San Diego, California. 





Hardy Ave., 


San Francisco, Calif., Labor Council 1 1 Jack Goldberger, 266 30th St., San 
Francisco, California. 
San Gabriel Valley, Calif., Central 
Labor Council 1 1 Arthur K. Hutchings, 42 E. Walnut 
St., Pasadena 1, California. 
San Mateo Calif., Central Labor 
Council ........ 1 1 Thomas Small, 308 7th Ave., San 
Mateo, California. 
San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., 
Central Labor Council 1 1 Richard J. Seltzer, 1239 Locust Ave., 
Long Beach, California. 
San Rafael, Calif., Marin County 
Central Labor Council , ae 1 Omar E. McNally, 19 Glenwood Court, 
San Rafael, California. 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Central Labor 
Union ; 1 1 Dick E. McDonald, 701% Anacapa St., 
Santa Barbara, California. 
Santa Clara County, Calif., Central 
Labor Council 1 1 George W. Jenott, 40 North Morrison, 
San Jose, California. 
Santa Maria, Calif., Central Labor 
Union . 1 1 Leonard Blake, 701% Anacapa St., 
Santa Barbara, California. 
Santa Monica, Calif., Central Labor 
MARINI 5 wossctnccvcsana sauce as 1 Walt Ragan, 11768 West Pico Blvd., 
West Los Angeles 64, California. 
Santa Rosa Calif., Central Labor 
Council ... 1 1 Jack Laumann, 1215 Humboldt St., 
Santa Rosa, California. 
Schenectady, N.Y., Federation of 
Labor = 1 1 R. J. Carmichael, 1568 Kingston Ave., 
Schenectady 8, New York. 
Seattle and Vicinity, Wash., Central 
Labor Council : ‘ 1 1 Charles W. Doyle, 2733 Nob Hill Ave., 
Seattle, Washington. 
South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly zs . : 1 Frank E. Doyle, 7325 Coles Ave., Chi- 
\ cago, Lllinois. 





DELEGATES TO THE 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Southwestern Oregon, Oregon, Cen- 
tral Labor Trades Council 


Spokane, Wash., Central Labor 


Union 


Springfield, Ill., Federation of Labor 


Springfield, Mo., Central Labor 
Union : 


Springfield, Ohio, Trades and Labor 


Assembly 


Stockton, Calif., San Joaquin County 
Central Labor Council 


Tacoma, Wash., Central Labor 


Council 


Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor 


Union 


The Dalles, Oregon, Central Labor 


Council ... 


Trenton, N.J., Central Labor Union 
Tri-County (Sierra Plumas, Lassen 


Counties), Calif., Central Labor 
Council 


Tulsa, Okla., Trades Council 


Urbana and Champaign, Ill., Twin 
City Federation of Labor 


Vallejo, Calif., Trades and Labor 
Council ... 


Ventura, Calif., Central Labor Union 


Washington, D.C., Central Labor 
Union 


Yavapai County, Ariz., Central La- 
bor Council 


SEVENTIETH CONVENTION 


T. J. Cruickshank, Labor Temple, 
Coos Bay, Oregon. 


James E. Mauk, West 2330 Sharp 
Ave., Spokane, Washington. 


Sam N. Bonansinga, Elks Club, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Henry McFarland, 421 South West 
Ave., Springfield 3, Missouri. 


George E. McKenna, Sr., 119 East 
Clark St., Springfield, Ohio. 


Thomas Castles, 1127 N. Ophir St., 
Stockton, California. 


H. S. MeInvaigh, Labor Temple, 1353 
Market St., Room 102, Tacoma 3, 
Washington. 


O. B. Soucie, 210 Odd Fellows Bldg., 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Henry W. Wendt, P. O. Box 330, The 
Dalles, Oregon. 


Joseph G. Landgraf, 47 North Clin- 
ton Ave., Trenton, New Jersey. 

R. Giesick, Box 296, Greenville, 
Plumas County, California. 


Cc. C. Callicoat, 222% West Third St., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Clifford H. James, 708 South Grove, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Lowell Nelson, 316 Virginia St., Val- 
lejo, California. 


George F. Bronner, P. O. Box 452, 
Camarillo, California. 


Clement F. Preller, 1745 K St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Lee E. Jones, R. F. D. No, 1, Prescott, 
Arizona. 
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LOCAL UNIONS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Advertising, Publicity and News- 
paper Representatives Union No. 
20711, St. Louis, Mo. 


Advertising, Publicity and News- 
paper Representatives Union No. 
22519, Mobile, Ala. 


Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 
19256, Massena, N.Y.. 


Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ 
Union No. 19388 Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 


Beet Sugar Operators Union No. 
20610, Woodland, Calif. 


Beet Sugar Refinery Employes’ 


Union No, 21767, Brighton, Colo- 
rado 


Brass Workers’ Federal Labor Union 
No. 24411, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New 
York, N.Y. 


Can Workers’ Union No. 22623, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dental Technicians’ Union of North- 
ern California No. 24116, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Editorial Association No. 21241, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Editorial Association (Yankee Net- 
work Local) No. 23079, Boston, 
Mass. 


Embalmers’ Union, Professional, No. 
9049, San Francisco, Calif. 


Federal Labor Union No. 17983, San 
Juan, P.R. 


Federal Labor Union No. 18456 Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin (37 votes) Fed- 
eral Labor Union No, 19322, Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin (11 votes) 


Federal Labor Union No, 18887, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Federal Labor Union No. 18907, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Federal Labor Union No. 19806, Mil- 
waukee, Wisc. . ; a 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF DELEGATES 


Maury E. Rubin, 4903 Delmar Blvd., 
St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Stanton O. Dann, P. O. Box 949, Mo- 
bile, Alabama. 


Eddie R. Stahl, 804 Washington Bldg., 
Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


Matthew W. Davis, 1310 Washington 
Bldg., Louisville, Kentucky. 


John J. Strelo, care Hugh B. Jones, 
407 Johnston St., Woodland, Cali- 
fornia. 


R. E. James, 459 New Brotherhood 
Bldg., Kansas City 1, Kansas. 


Frank Mazzabufi, 380 Pembroke St., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Anthony Varrone, 799 Broadway, New 
York 3, N.Y. 


Charles Naddeo, 1239 Spring Garden 
St., Philadelphia 23, Pennsylvania. 


Lew C. G. Blix, 4105 Montgomery St., 
Oakland, California. 


Ralph Roddy, care Los Angeles Citi- 
zen, 536 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 13, 
California. 


Donald A. Flaherty, 306 Summer Ave., 
Reading, Massachusetts. 
Wm. J. Williams, 258 Parker Ave., 


San Francisco 18, California. 


Berta C. Nogueras, Box 270, Taft 173, 
Santurce, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Gregory Wallig, 6230 38rd Ave., Ke- 
nosha, Wisconsin. 


Alex I. Dever, 28 Melrose Ave., East 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, 


Esther Schueller, 3496 West 120th St., 
Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


Wilbur Le Clair, 4471 West Leon 
Terrace, Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin. 
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Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jer- 
sey City and Vicinity, N.J. 1 1 George J. Kane, 777 Bergen Ave., Jer- 

sey City, New Jersey. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Bar- 
berton, Ohio ... iniedgien 1 30 George Sepelak, 660 W. Tuscarawas 

Ave., Barberton, Ohio. 

Federal Labor Union No, 22177, De- 
troit, Mich. .... aie 1 22 John M. Briody, 25670 Orchard Drive, 

| Inkster, Michigan. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22454, New | 
Orleans, Louisiana , 1 2 Claude P. Babin, 4421 Iberville St., 

| New Orleans 19, Louisiana. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22631, Mil- | 
waukee, Wisc. (34 votes) Metal 
Workers’ Union, Fabricated No. 
19340, (6 votes), Milwaukee, Wisc. 1 40 John E. Cudahy, 2118 West National 

Ave., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin, 

Federal Labor Union No. 23422, La- 

tonia, Ky. . = 1 2 V. O. Cottengim, 4312 Church St., 
Covington, Kentucky. 


Federal Labor Union No. 23843, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 1 1 L. E. Groner, Continental Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. 
Federal Labor Union No. 24044, De- 
troit, Michigan 1 1 Marion Macioce, 82 West Montcalm, 
Room 202, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
Fur Workers Union No. 21479 (3 
votes); Fur Workers Union No. 
21480 (2 votes); Fur Workers Union 
No. 21481 (1 vote), Toronto, Ont., 
Canada a 1 6 Max Federman, 547 Douglas Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Gas Workers Union No. 18007, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


James E. Fitzpatrick, 8151 S. Anthony 
| Ave., Chicago 17, Illinois. 
Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, Seattle, | ; 
Wash. ar 4 1 Frank L. Turco, 3rd and Pike, Seattle, 
| Washington, 
Office Employes’ Union, Retail De- 
partment Store No. 22243, Seattle, a = 
Washington ............ 1 10 W. L. Lamberton, 552 Denny Way, 
Seattle 9, Washington. 
Packers and Preserve Workers’ | 

Union No. 20989, San Francisco, . 

Calif. : 3 2 Lawrence T. Bregante, 31 Jansen St., 
San Francisco, California. 
Portrait Commercial Finishers’ ‘ , . 

Union No. 23122, Seattle, Wash. 1 1 J. V. Bjorklund, 1406 2nd Ave., 

| Seattle 1, Washington. 


* E. G. Lange. 1953 26th Ave., No., 
Seattle 2, Washington. 
Seltzer Water Workers’ Union. No. 
23181, New York, N.Y. 1 1 William Wolpert, 175 East Broadway, 
| New York, N.Y. 
Smelter Workers’ Union No. 21538, 
Blackwell, Okla. 1 9 O. C. Campbell, 222 West Kansas 
| Ave., Blackwell, Oklahoma. 
Sugar Refinery Employes’ Union 
No. 20037, Crockett, Calif. 1 13 G. A. Paoli, 193 Fairmont Ave., Val- 
lejo, California. 
Textile Examiners and Finishers’ 
Union No. 18205, Greater New 
a I TRS» necisciscceceses Species: Oe | 4 Louis Lufrano, 41 Union Square, New 
York 3, N.Y. 


*E. G. Lange substituted for J. V. Bjorklund, Monday, September 24. 
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Theatrical Agents and Managers, 
Association of—No. 18032, New 
York, N.Y. .. ; 1 5 Milton Weintraub, 141-15 73rd Ave., 
Flushing, Long Island, N.Y. 


Waste Material Handlers’ Union No. 
20467, Chicago, Ill. 1 5 Paul J. Dorfman, 7347 Sheridan Road, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATES 





2 | 
=| 
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British Trades Union Congress 2 | 1 Thomas Yates, Maritime House, Old 
| Town, Clapham, S. W. 4, England. 


1 James Kelly, 5 Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S. W. 1, England. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress ; 1 1 Bernard Shane, 172 McLaren St., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada 





ooaoaeae—e—e—e———————e— 07S 


| 


Number | Number | Number 
of Name of | of 
Unions | Delegates| Votes 

| | 

| — 
95 | National and International Unions 389 | 72,030 
| 

4 | Departments 4 4 
37 | State Branches ; 37 37 
128 | Central Labor Unions 128 128 
42 Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions co 38 420 
2 Fraternal Organizations ‘ 3 3 


308 








DELEGATES AND FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Delegates from the American Feder: ation of Labor to the Intern ational Federation of tf Trade Unions 
































1909 Samuel Gompers. 1911 James Duncan. “*1915 
1913 George W. Perkins *1917 
eas a T o British Tra ades U nion ( ongress : : ee 
gone fSemmebGemees, —sseg |. Mae, 938 CE Sse, 
os {habeas ns FU Mn, ag | Mie Call 
oor fee, = ts 1 ae 1935 | Henry Schima 
woe {ieee Dae see joe aes inhs | eee pi eceaeto. 
melee = te 1A et terete 
§ J. M. Hunter. §*Wm. L. Hutcheson. se } fed ei 
1900 Sidney J. Kent. 1919 ( John J. Hynes. 1938 ) Daniel J. Tobin. 
1901 } Eugene #. O'Rourke, 1920} Nira Serah Conboy. 909 oe abe 
1902 } Henry Blackmore. at TTcy Perce, «= ONO 
1903} Martin Lawlor. 1922 | ETE. 0941 
1904 } }).'D: Deiseoll 1923 | Actes tebe: «14a: { Daniel J. Tobin. 
1905 oe eee 1924 ) os, ag a 1943 Heeotd DUirich. 
1906 Leu on 1925 | Baadematc 1944 | Holt Rose 
1907 [Wr E. Klapseoks. 1926 | Wm L. Hutcheson. 198 | ence memes. 
$000: | ores Coenen. 1927 | Michael Casey. 1946) hoe Brony. 
1909 ) BA. Larger 1928 } William B.Ficsgerald, 1947 ) arog S Zenger ; 
1910 } PV O'Connor. 1929 } William B. Clarke. 1948 } Patrick B. Gorman. | 
1911} Daniel} Tobin. 1930.) Thonmas Be Naloy, 1949 | Dave Beck. 
1912 | John i. Waller 1931 | Jose x Norci hi. 1950 {ret yee 
1913 ) Touis Kemper. 1932 1 EE Milliman, 1951 } Richard J. Grays 
From Br itish Trade U nana Congress = - 
a wits ve fea 
os |Eneetaa,,—ow RNEEn N 
1896 Stoke Mallinson. 1910 = ty. 1924 a: B ioe. 
yasr | Paard Harterd, asi |G, Robert, 00s | en ae 
1898 ) William Thorge. 1912 1 Smite. 1926) U Hicke 
199 Ae Wie, 919 | econ a 
1900 } John Weir. **1914 1928 ohn Marchban 
1901 Frank Chandler 1915 ) C. G. Ammon. 1929 r” T ate 
| Ben Tillett. | E. Bevin. LJ. Bell. 
a | geo en a 1990 | A Rin 
ms feecoeee ww A, unt |g 
1904 aaa 1918 ag Bondfield. 1932 rc Cha ea te, 
os | imoe” 1909 | Sera ona. 9 | PR 
ares yao | Boren we Hee 
§ David J. Shackleton. 1921 ; J. H. Thomas. 1935 ; Andrew Copier, 





| John Hodge, 


James Walker. 


LEVI 


Andrew Naesmith. 
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From British Trades Union Congress (Continued) 
§ William Kean. » ) Jack Tanner. * 
| George Gibson. 1942 | Arthur Bryn Roberts 1947 
) William R. Townley. 1943 ) Harry N. Harrison. 
John C, Little. |W. Bayliss. 


youre Jones. 1944 ) John Brown. 1949 
1 


{ Arthur Deakin. 
Robert Openshaw. 
H. L. Bullock. 
W. Hutchinson. 
Lincoln Evans. 

T. Williamson. 


1936 i 
t 
) 
: ( 

erbert Henry Elvin. *1945 1950 Florence Hancock. 
\ 
t 


1937 1948 


1938 . W. Stephenson. | Arthur Horner. 


J 

l 
1939 } H sie Wilk 
( *John Brown. Sir William Lawther. 
{ Rt. Hon. Sir W. Citrine. ) Tom O’Brien. . Thomas Yates. 
l 
) 
( 


1946 (Sam Watson. 


1940 James Kelly. 
1941 aor W. Thompson. 


edward Hough. 





———— — —————— —————————————————O———— > 


To Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 


1898 Thomas I. Kidd. 1916 Harry P. Corcoran. 1934 Joseph P. McCurdy. 
1899 James H. Sullivan. 1917. Emanuel Koveleski. 1935 James Maloney. 
1900 W. D. Mahon. 1918 Stuart H. Hayward. 1936 M. J. Gillooly. 
1901 John R. O’Brien. 1919 Sam Griggs. 1937, R. A. Henning. 
1902 D. D. Driscoll. 1920 W. G. Shea. 1938 Joseph J. Kehoe. 
1903 John Coleman. 1921 John O'Hara. 1939 E. L. Wheatley. 
1904 John H. Richards. 1922 William E. Hulsbeck. 1940 Claude O’ Reilly. 
1905 Frank Feeney. 1923 Walter N. Reddick. 1941 Harry Stevenson. 
1906 Thomas A. Rickert. 1924 Walter W. Britton. 1942 Thomas J. Lyons. 
1907 Robert S. Maloney. 1925 James Duncan. 1943 Arnold S. Zander. 
1908 Hugh Frayne. 1926 James B. Connors. 1944 Anthony Valente. 
1909 Jerome Jones. 1927 Thos. J. McQuade. *1945 
1910 John J. Manning. 1928 Joseph W. Morton. 1946 Matthew Woll. 
1911 Wm. J. Tracy. 1929 John D. Haggerty. 1947 Leo George. 
1912 John T. Smith. 1930 Adolph Kummer. 1948 Richard Walsh. 
1913 Wm. J. McSorley. 1931 Charles J. Case. 1949 H. A. Bradley. 

5 1914 M. M. Donoghue. 1932 Frank B. Powers. 1950 Anthony Valente. 

z 1915 H. J. Conway. 1933 James C. Quinn. 1951 Lee W. Minton. 


From Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 





1898 David A. Carey. 1916 Thomas A. Stevenson. 1934 William Dunn. 
1899 David A. Carey. 1917 Wm. Lodge. 1935 J. A. P. Haydon, M.C. 
1900 David A. Carey. 1918 Thos. Moore. 1936 George R. Brunet. 
1901 P.M. Draper. 1919 J. M. Walsh 1937 Rod Plant. 

1902 John H. Kennedy. 1920 J. A. McClellan. 1938 W. G. Russell. 
1903 James Simpson. 1921 M. U. F. Bush. 1939 D. W. Kennedy. 
1904 John A. Flett. 1922 Ernest Robinson. 1940 E. A. Jamieson. 
1905 William V. Todd. 1923 James A. Sullivan. 1941 H.C. Simpson. 
1906 Samuel L. Landers. 1924 John Colbert. 1942 Donovan Swailes. 
1907  W. R. Trotter. 1925 Donald Dear. 1943 Joseph Matte. 
1908 P. M. Draper. 1926 Richard Lynch. 1944 A. R. Johnstone. 
1909 F. Bancroft. 1927 Alfred Farmilo. *1945 

1910 R. P. Pettipiece. 1928 Wm. Varley. 1946 Percy Bengough. 
1911 Wm. Glockling. 1929 James A. Whitebone. 1947 Robert H. Brown. 
1912 John W. Bruce. 1930 William E. Stephenson. 1948 Hugh J. Sedgwick. 
1913 Gus Francq. 1931 Colin McDonald. 1949 R. P. Rintoul. 
1914 R.A. Rigg. 1932 W. V. Turnbull. 1950 Roger Provost. 
1915 Fred Bancroft. 1933 Fred J. White. 1951 Bernard Shane. 


From German Federation of Labor 


1924 Peter Grassman. 


From Mexican Federation of Labor 


§ Canuto A. Vargas. { Ricardo Trevino. 
| Roberto Haberman. 1926+ Jose F. Guiterrez. 
| Salustrio Hernandez. 


) Jose W. Kelly. 


2 
1924 l Roberto Haberman. 


1925 


§ Luis N. Morones. 
1941 | Roberto Haberman. 





*No convention. **No delegates. +Did not attend. 





1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


Conventions 
of the 


American Federation of Labor 


City and State 


Pittsburgh, Pa... 
Cleveland, Ohio.. 
New York, N. Y.. 
Chicago, IIl..... 
Washington, D. C... 
Columbus, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
3oston, Mass.. 
Detroit, Mich... 


| Birmingham, Ala. 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 
eo > : | ae 
Denver, Colo....... 
New York, N. Y.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Nashville, Tenn... 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich... 
Louisville, Ky. 
Scranton, Pa. 


| New Orleans, La. 
| Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn.. 
Norfolk, Va. 

Denver, Colo. : 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga..... 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Seattle, Wash..... 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 

Buffalo, N. Y.. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Denver, Colo. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Portland, Ore 

El Paso, Texas. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

New Orleans, La. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
3oston, Mass. ss 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


| Cincinnati, Ohio 


Washington, D. C. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Atlantic City, N. J.... 
Tampa, Fla 

Denver, Colo.. 

Houston, Texas.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Orleans, La.. 
Seattle, Wash... 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


| Boston, Mass. 


New Orleans, La. 

Convention canceled because of wartime conditions 
Chicago, IIl.......... y 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Cincinnati, Ohio... 


| St. Paul, 
| Houston, Texas.. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


| 


Date 
December 15-18 
November 21-24 
August 21-24 
October 7-10 
December 8- 
December 8- 
December 13- 
December 11- 
December 10- 
December 8-13 
December 14-19 
December 12-17 
December 11-19 
December 10-18 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


| December 9-17 


December 14-21 
December 13-21 
December 12-20 
December 11-20 
December 6-15 
December 5-14 
November 
November 
November 


| November 


November 
November 
November 


| November 8-20 


November 14-26 


| November 13-25 


November 11-23 


| November 10-22 


| June 


| June 


November 9-21 
November 8-2: 
November 13-2 
November 12-24 
June 10-20 
9-23 
June 7-19 


9_9r 
o-so 


| June 12-24 

| October 1-12 

| November 17-25 
| October 5-16 

| October 4-14 


October 3-14 
November 19-28 


| October 7-18 
.. | October 6-17 
|} October 5-15 


Nov. 21-Dec. 2 
October 2-13 


| October 1-12 


October 7-19 
November 16-27 
October 4-15 
October 3-13 
October 2-13 
November 18-29 
October 6-16 


| October 5-14 


October 4-14 


November 20-30 


October 7-17 


. | October 6-16 
| November 15-22 
| October 3-10 


September 18-23 
September 17-25 





CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
1952 


PREAMBLE 


WHEREAS, A struggle is going on in all 
the nations of the civilized world between 
the oppressors and the oppressed of all 
countries, a struggle between the capitalist 
and the laborer, which grows in intensity 
from year to year, and will work disastrous 
results to the toiling millions if they are not 
combined for mutual protection and benefit. 

It, therefore, behooves the representa- 
tives of the Trade and Labor Unions of 
America, in convention assembled, to adopt 
such measures and disseminate such prin- 
ciples among the mechanics and laborers 
of our country as will permanently unite 
them to secure the recognition of rights to 
which they are justly entitled. 

We, therefore declare ourselves in favor 
of the formation of a thorough Federation, 
embracing every Trade and Labor Organi- 
zation in America, organized under the 
Trade Union system. 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I.—NAME 

This Association shall be known as THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, and shall 
consist of such Trade and Labor Unions as 
shall conform to its rules and regulations. 


ARTICLE II.—OBJEcTS 

SECTION 1. The object of this Federation 
shall be the encouragement and formation 
of local Trade and Labor Unions, and the 
closer federation of such societies through 
the organization of central Trade and 
Labor Unions in every city, and the further 
combination of such bodies into State, Ter- 
ritorial, or Provincial organizations to se- 
cure legislation in the interest of the work- 
ing masses. 


Sec. 2. The establishment of National and 
International Trade Unions, based upon a 
strict recognition of the autonomy of each 
trade and the promotion and advancement 
of such bodies. 


Sec. 3. The establishment of Departments 
composed of National or International 
Unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, of the same industry, and 
which Departments shall be governed in 
conformity with the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. An American Federation of all 
National and International Trade Unions, 
to aid and assist each other; to aid, and 


encourage the sale of union label goods 
and to secure legislation in the interest of 
the working people, and influence public 
opinion, by peaceful and legal methods, in 
favor of organized labor. 


Sec. 5. To aid and encourage the labor 
press of America, 


ARTICLE III.—CoNnveNTION 

SECTION 1. The convention of the Fed- 
eration shall meet annually at 10 A. M., on 
the third Monday in September at such 
place as the delegates have selected at the 
preceding convention. If the proper con- 
vention arrangements or reasonable hotel 
accommodations can not be secured in that 
city, the Executive Council may change the 
place of meeting. 


Sec. 2. A. Special conventions may be 
called by direction of a regular convention, 
by order of the Executive Council, or on 
request of National and International Un- 
ions representing a majority of the total 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor, as evidenced by the records of the 
Secretary-Treasurer to the last regular 
convention. 

B. Special conventions shall not be 
called unless at least 30 days’ notice of 
such special convention, together with 
statement of particular subject or subjects 
to be considered, has been given to all 
affiliated organizations. 

C. Representation to special conventions 
shall be on the same basis and subject to 
like qualifications and procedure govern- 
ing regular conventions. 

D. Special conventions shall be clothed 
with like authority and power conferred 
upon regular conventions, its decisions 
shall be equally binding and it shall be 
governed by the same procedure applicable 
to regular conventions; however, such 
special conventions shall be limited solely 
to the subject or subjects specifically and 
definitely indicated in the call for such 
special convention. 


Sec. 3. At the opening of the convention 
the President shall take the chair, and call 
the convention to order, and preside during 
its sessions. 


Sec. 4. The following committees, con- 
sisting of 15 members each, shall be ap- 
pointed by the President: First, Rules and 
Order of Business; second, Report of Ex- 
ecutive Council; third, Resolutions ; fourth, 
Laws; fifth, Organization; sixth, Labels; 
seventh, Adjustment; eighth, Local and 
Federated Bodies; ninth, Education; 
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tenth, State Organization ; eleventh, Indus- 
trial Relations; twelfth, Building Trades 
(to which shall be referred all grievances 
and other matters pertaining exclusively 
to the building trades) ; thirteenth, Legis- 
lation. 


Sec. 5. The President shall direct the 
chief executive officers of three National or 
International Unions, at least 10 days pre- 
vious to the holding of the annual conven- 
tion, to appoint one delegate each from 
their respective delegations-elect, who 
shall compose an Auditing Committee. The 
committee shall meet at such place as the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor may direct, and at such time prior 
to the convention as the President may de- 
termine is necessary for the proper per- 
formance of their duty; and they shall 
audit the accounts of the Federation for 
the preceding 12 months and report upon 
credentials immediately upon the opening 
of the convention. The expense of said 
committee shall be paid out of the funds 
of the Federation. 


Sec. 6.—1 All resolutions, petitions, me- 
morials and/or appeals to be considered by 
any subsequent convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor must be received 
by the Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor at headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., 30 days immediately 
preceding the opening of the convention ; 
except in instances where such resolutions, 
petitions, memorials, appeals, ete., have 
been acted upon and approved at a regu- 
lar convention of a National or Interna- 
tional Union or State Federation of Labor, 
held during this 30-day period, in which 
event such proposals shall be received up 
to five days prior to the convening date of 
the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


2All_ resolutions, petitions, memorials 
and/or appeals received or submitted after 
the time hereinbefore stipulated or during 
the convention shall be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council and the Executive Council 
shall refer all such proposal or proposals 
to the convention with the understanding 
that acceptance of such proposal or pro- 
posals is dependent upon the unanimous 
consent of the convention. 

sAny or all proposals emanating from 
directly affiliated local and federal labor 
unions shall be referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration and disposition. 
The Executive Council shall in turn advise 
the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor of the disposition made of such 
proposal or proposals. 


4 Proposals emanating from state federa- 
tions of labor to receive consideration of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor must first have received the ap- 
proval of the previous convention of the 
state federation of labor involved. 


In the case of city central labor unions 
any proposal or proposals to be considered 
must have first received the approval of 
such central labor union at a regularly 
constituted meeting of such organization. 


5 All 
and/or 


resolutions, memorials, 
appeals, received shall, 


petitions 
immedi- 
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ately upon the expiration of the time for 
introduction hereinbefore indicated, be 
grouped as to nature and contents, char- 
acter of subjects embraced, and commit- 
tees to which they are to be referred, and 
all such proposals in such allocated form 
shall be prepared for distribution at the 
opening session of the convention. 


6 The President shall be authorized in 
the interest of helpful consideration and 
expediency to appoint the contemplated 
chairman and secretary of the Committee 
on Resolutions and/or of any other com- 
mittee to be appointed and as the number 
and character of proposals may indicate, 
and to require such chairman and secre- 
tary to meet either at the headquarters of 
the American Federation of Labor, or at 
the convention city previous to the opening 
of the convention, to consider proposals to 
be referred to such committee or commit- 
tees and in order to enable them to more 
speedily and effectually report thereon to 
the convention itself. 


Sec. The convention shall have power 


7 
to order an executive session at any time. 


Sec. 8. None other than members of a 
bona fide Trade Union shall be permitted 
to address the convention or to read papers 
therein, except by a two-thirds vote of the 
convention, 


Sec. 9. Party politics, whether they be 
Democratic, Republican, Socialistic, Popu- 
listic, Prohibition or any other, shall have 
no place in the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 10. The rules and order of business 
governing the preceding convention shall 
be in force from the opening of any con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor until new rules have been adopted 
by action of the convention. 


Sec. 11. A quorum for the transaction 
of business shall consist of not less than 
one-fourth of the delegates attending a 
convention. 


Sec. 12. No grievance shall be consid- 
ered by any convention that has been de- 
cided by a previous convention, except 
upon the recommendation of the Executive 
Council, nor shall any grievance be con- 
sidered where the parties thereto have not 
previously held a conference and attempted 
to adjust the same themselves. 


ARTICLE IV.—REPRESENTATION 


SECTION 1. The basis of representation 
in the convention shall be: From National 
and International Unions, for less than 
4,000 members, one delegate; 4,000 or 
more, two delegates; 8,000 or more, three 
delegates ; 16,000 or more, four delegates ; 
32,000 or more, five delegates; and so on. 
From Central Bodies, State Federations, 
National Departments, Federal Labor 
Unions, and Local Unions having no Na- 
tional or International Union, one dele- 
gate; provided, however, that Local Unions 
and Federal Labor Unions herein referred 
to, located in one city, shall have the right 
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to unite in sending a delegate to represent 
them unitedly. Only bona fide wage work- 
ers who are not members of, or eligible to 
membership in other Trade Unions, shall 
be eligible as delegates from Federal Labor 
Unions. Only those persons whose Local 
Unions are affiliated with Central Bodies, 
or with State Branches and who are dele- 
gates to said Central Bodies or State 
Branches shall be eligible to represent City 
Central Bodies or State Branches in the 
conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Sec. 2. The delegates shall be elected at 
least two weeks previous to the annual 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the names of such delegates 
shall be forwarded to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of this body immediately after 
their election. 


Sec. 3. Questions may be decided by di- 
vision or a show of hands, but if a call of 
the roll is demanded by one-tenth of the 
delegates present, each delegate shall cast 
one vote for every 100 members or major 
fraction thereof which he represents, pro- 
vided that the delegate’s union has been 
affiliated with the Federation for the full 
fiscal year preceding the convention. When 
affiliated for a period of less than one year, 
each delegate shall cast one-twelfth of one 
vote for each 100 members or major frac- 
tion thereof which he represents for each 
month for which per capita tax has been 
paid upon the members of his union. No 
City or State Federation shall be allowed 
more than one vote. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
prepare for the use of the convention 
printed poll lists, containing the number 
of votes the delegates from National and 
International Unions are entitled to based 
upon the average membership during the 
year, from reports made to the office of the 
Federation not later than June 30, preced- 
ing the annual convention. 


Sec. 5. No organization or person that 
has seceded or has been suspended, or ex- 
pelled by the American Federation of 
Labor, or by any National or International 
organization connected with the Federa- 
tion shall, while under such penalty, be 
allowed representation or recognition in 
this Federation, or in any Central Body or 
National or International Union connected 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
under penalty of the suspension of the 
body violating this section. No organiza- 
tion officered or controlled by Communists, 
or any person espousing Communism or 
advocating the violent overthrow of our in- 
stitutions, shall be allowed representation 
or recognition in any central Body or State 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 6. No organization shall be entitled 
to representation unless such organization 
has applied for and obtained a certificate 
of affiliation at least one month prior to 
the convention, and no person shall be rec- 
ognized. as a delegate who is not a member 
in good standing of the organization he is 
elected to represent. 


XXX 


ARTICLE V.—OFrFricers 


SECTION 1. The officers of the Federation 
shall consist of a President, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents and a Secretary-Treasurer, to be 
elected by the convention on the last day of 
the session unless otherwise determined by 
the convention and these officers shall be 
the Executive Council. 


Sec. 2. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be members of the succeed- 
ing convention in case they are not dele- 
gates, but without vote. 


Sec. 3. All elective officers shall be mem- 
bers of a local organization connected with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. The terms of the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall ex- 
pire on the 3lst day of December in the 
year succeeding the convention. 


Sec. 5. The President and Secretary- 
Treasurer shall engage suitable offices in 
the same building at Washington, D. C. for 
the transaction of the business of the or- 
ganization. 


Sec. 6. All books and financial accounts 
shall at all times be open to the inspection 
of the President and Executive Council. 


ARTICLE VI.—DutTIES of PRESIDENT 

SECTION 1. It shall be the duty of the 
President to preside at the regular and 
special conventions ; to exercise supervision 
of the Federation throughout its jurisdic- 
tion; to sign all official documents, and to 
travel, with the consent of the Executive 
Council, whenever required, in the interest 
of the Federation. 


Sec. 2. The President shall submit to 
the Secretary-Treasurer at the end of each 
month an itemized account of all moneys, 
traveling and incidental, expended by him 
in the interest of the Federation ; and shall 
report to the annual convention of the 
Federation through the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 


Sec. 3. The President, if not a delegate, 
shall have the casting vote in case of a tie, 
but shall not vote at other times. He shall 
be required to devote all his time to the 
interest of the Federation. 


Sec. 4. The President shall call meet- 
ings of the Executive Council, when neces- 
sary ; and shall preside over their delibera- 
tions, and shall receive for his services 

5,000 per annum, payable weekly. 


Sec. 5. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of President by death, resignation, or other 
cause the Secretary-Treasurer shall per- 
form the duties of the President until his 
successor is elected. In that event it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to 
issue, within six days from the date of va- 
cancy a call for a meeting of the Executive 
Council at headquarters for the purpose of 
electing a President to fill said vacancy. 
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Sec. 6. The President shall be author- 
ized and empowered to discipline State 
Federations of Labor, City Central Labor 
Unions, and Local and Federal Labor Un- 
ions, including authority to suspend and/or 
expel any officer or member thereof, and/or 
to suspend and/or revoke their charter sub- 
ject first to an appeal to the Executive 
Council and thereafter to the next regular 
convention immediately following. The 
President, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Council, shall likewise have authority 
and be empowered to safeguard and pro- 
tect and if necessary take immediate 
charge of all equities and properties, tan- 
gible or intangible, acquired and/or pos- 
sessed by State Federations of Labor, City 
Central Labor Unions and Local and Fed- 
eral Labor Unions or their subsidiaries or 
agents, whenever or however such equities 
and/or properties may be jeopardized 
through disobedience to the Constitution, 
laws, rules and requirements of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or for any other 
reason or cause deemed imperative by the 
President and the Executive Council, and 
shall hold same in trust as provided by the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. 

Disciplinary action by the President 
shall consist of “emergency action” and 
“decisions,” the latter being subject to the 
appeal to the Executive Council hereinbe- 
fore provided. “Emergency action” shall 


be taken when in the opinion of the Presi- 
dent it is necessary to preserve the rights 


of the American Federation of Labor or of 
any affiliate mentioned in this section, or 
of any officers or members thereof, and for 
the purpose of preserving the status quo. 
Emergency action shall be effective only 
for 45 days unless within such 45 days 
written charges are caused to be served on 
the affiliate involved, or on the officers or 
members involved if they are individually 
charged. If such charges are served them 
the emergency action shall stand until a 
trial is had before the President or a rep- 
resentative designated by him to hear 
them. Such trial shall commence within 
15 days after the charges have been served. 
If the trial is before a representative des- 
ignated by the President he shall report his 
findings orally or in writing to the Presi- 
dent, who shall, within 15 days, render 
a decision in the matter. Such decision 
shall consist of a dismissal of the charges 
if found untrue or that they, or part of 
them, are sustained, whereupon the Presi- 
dent shall take such disciplinary action as 
hereinbefore authorized. Such action shall 
constitute the President’s ‘‘decision,’’ but 
shall be subject to change or modification 
by him before an appeal to the Executive 
Council is acted upon. An appeal to the 
Executive Council shall be in writing and 
mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor within 15 
da after the President has rendered his 
decision. Pending an appeal, the decision 
of the President shall remain in full force 
and effect. 


ARTICLE VIT.—DUTIES oF SECRETARY- 
TREASURER 
SECTION 1. The duties of the Secretary- 


Treasurer shall be to take charge of all 
moneys, property, securities and other evi- 
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dence of investment, books, papers and ef- 
fects of the general office; to conduct the 
correspondence pertaining to his office; to 
furnish the elective officers with the neces- 
sary stationery; to convene and act as 
Secretary at the regular and special con- 
ventions, and to furnish the Committee on 
Credentials at the convention a statement 
of the financial standing of each affiliated 
body; to forward on March lst and Sep- 
tember 1st of each year to the secretaries 
of all affiliated organizations a list of the 
names and addresses of all secretaries and 
organizers. 


Sec. 2. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
keep all letters, documents, accounts, etc., 
in such manner as the regular and special 
conventions may direct; he shall receive 
and collect all moneys due the Federation 
which shall be paid out only on the ap- 
proval of the President. 


Sec. 3. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
collect the interest on all interest-bearing 
securities or other deposits at the expira- 
tion of each interest period. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall deposit in open account in 
bank or banks in the name of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and as Secretary- 
Treasurer all amounts in his possession not 
in certificates of deposit or invested in- 
terest-bearing securities, and before any 
money thus deposited can be withdrawn 
each check shall be signed by him as 
Secretary-Treasurer. A copy of this sec- 
tion shall be forwarded by the President 
of the Federation to each bank upon which 
the Federation holds certificates of deposit. 


Sec. 4. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
pay all warrants regularly drawn when 
signed by the President or his authorized 
agent as required by this Constitution, and 
none others. 


Sec, 5. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
issue stamps to Local and Federal Labor 
Unions, which shall be used by such un- 
ions with which to receipt for members’ 
dues, 


Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of each Inter- 
national, National, Local Trade and Fed- 
eral Labor Union afliliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to furnish to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor a copy of all official re- 
ports issued by such affiliated organiza- 
tions containing a statement of their mem- 
bership in good standing and to furnish 
such additional statistical data as may be 
called for by the Secretary-Treasurer of 
the American Federation of Labor as may 
be in the possession of the respective 
unions. 


Sec. 7. The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
give a bond for the faithful performance 
of his duties in such amount as may be de- 
termined by the [Executive Council, and 
shall report to the annual convention of the 
Federation through the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council and for his services he 
shall receive $23,000 per annum payable 
weekly. 


Sec. 8 The Secretary-Treasurer shall 
submit to the Auditing Committee for their 
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inspection, vouchers for all moneys ex- 
pended; close all accounts of the Federa- 
tion on June 30 of each year and all moneys 
received or disbursed after such date shi 
not be reported in the general balance . 
count of the ensuing convention. He shall 
print the financial statement quarterly as 
a separate document and forward copy to 
all affiliated National and International 
Unions, State Federations of Labor, City 
Central Bodies and directly affiliated Local 
Unions. 


ARTICLE VIII.—DuvutTIES oF FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall 
appoint three of its members as a Finance 
Committee, of which the President shall be 
one. This Finance Committee, with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, shall be clothed with 
authority to invest the surplus funds of 
the Federation in sound securities, or to 
deposit same in bank or banks in interest- 
bearing certificates of deposit. Surplus 
funds of the American Federation of Labor 
shall be invested in sound securities or 
shall be deposited by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer in bank or banks in interest-bearing 
certificates of deposit in the name of the 
American Federation of Labor as directed 
by the Finance Committee, and in order to 
be cashed shall require the signatures of 
the Secretary-Treasurer or his authorized 
agent, and the President or his authorized 
agent. 


Sec. 2. All securities and other evidence 
of investment shall be placed in a safe 
deposi€ box in the name of the American 
Federation of Labor in a bank selected by 
the Finance Committee and access to said 
box shall only be had jointly by the Sec- 
retary-Treasurer and the President or the 
Secretary-Treasurer and at least one mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee designated 
by the President. 


ARTICLE IX.—EXEcUTIVE COUNCIL 
SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall 
st of the President, 13 Vice Presi- 
dents and the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. All Execu- 
tive Council members shall be members of 
a local organization connected with the 
American Federation of Labor. All Execu- 
tive Council members shall function as 
such until December 31st in the year suc- 
ceeding the convention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive Council to watch legislative meas- 
ures directly affecting the interests of 
working people, and to initiate, whenever 
necessary, such legislative action as the 
convention may direct. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Council shall use 
every possible means to organize new Na- 
tional or International Trade or Labor 
Unions, and to organize Local Trade and 
Federal Labor Unions, and connect them 
with the Federation until such time as 
there is a sufficient number to form a Na- 
tional or International Union, when it shall 
be the duty of the President of the Federa- 


tion to see 
formed 


that such organization is 


Sec. 4. When a National or Interna- 
Union has been formed, the President shall 
notify all Local Unions of that trade to 
affiliate with such National or Interna- 
tional Union, and unless said notification 
be complied with within three months, 
their charter shall be revoked. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Council shall also 

prepare and present to the convention, in 
printed form, a concise statement of the 
details leading up to approved and pend- 
ing boycotts (and all matters of interest 
to the convention), and no indorsement for 
a boycott shall be considered by the con- 
vention except it has been so reported by 
the Executive Council. 
Sec. 6. While we recognize the right of 
each trade to manage its own affairs, it 
shall be the duty of the Executive Council 
to secure the unification of all labor or- 
ganizations, so far as to assist each other 
in any trade dispute. 


Sec. 7. Whenever the revenue of the 
Federation shall warrant such action, the 
Executive Council shall authorize the send- 
ing out of Trade Union speakers from place 
to place in the interests of the Federation. 


Sec. 8. The salaries of organizers of the 
American Federation of Labor shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Council in ad- 
dition to which they shall receive railroad 
fare and hotel expenses when traveling 
away from the city in which they res:de. 
The remuneration for services of members 
of the Executive Council, fraternal dele- 
gates, interpreters and speakers or other 
persons temporarily employed by the 
American Federation of Labor shall be de- 
termined by the Executive Council. 


Sec. 9. The Executive Council shall have 
power to make the rules to govern mat- 
ters not in conflict with this Constitution, 
or the Constitution of affiliated unions, and 
shall report accordingly to the Federation. 


Sec. 10. In the event of a vacancy of 
any member of the Executive Council other 
than that of the President, by reason of 
death, resignation or other cause, the 
President shall make such vacancy known 
to the Executive Council, and shall call for 
nominations. The names of all nominees 
shall be submitted to the Executive Coun- 
cil, and it shall require a majority vote of 
the Executive Council to elect. Upon each 
unsuccessful balloting the name of the 
candidate receiving the lowest number of 
votes shall be dropped. 


Sec. 11. All Local Trade Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions holding charters di- 
rect from the American Federation of 
Labor, desiring the assistance of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in trade disputes, 
shall submit to the President of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor for approval by 
the Executive Council the full statement of 
the grievance, and shall receive within 
twenty (20) days from the President an 
answer as to whether they will be sus- 
tained or not, and no benefits shall be paid 
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where a strike takes place before the Local 
Union has received the approval of the 
Executive Council. 


Sec. 12. No charter shall be granted by 
the American Federation of Labor to any 
National, International, Trade, or Federal 
Labor Union without a positive and clear 
definition of the trade jurisdiction claimed 
by the applicant, and the charter shall not 
be granted if the jurisdiction claimed is a 
trespass on the jurisdictions of existing af- 
filiated unions, without the written consent 
of such unions; no affiliated International, 
National or Local Union shall be permitted 
to change its title or name, if any trespass 
is made thereby on the jurisdiction of an 
affiliated organization, without having first 
obtained the consent and approval of a 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor; and it is further provided that 
should any of the members of such Na- 
tional, International, Trade or Federal 
Labor Union work at any other vocation, 
trade, or profession they shall join the 
union of such vocation, trade or profession 
provided such are organized and affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 13. The Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor shall only 
have power to revoke the charter of an 
affiliated National or International Union 
when the revocation has been ordered by 
a two-thirds majority of a regular or spe- 
cial convention of the American Federation 
of Labor by a roll-call vote. 

A National or International Union char- 
tered by and affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor can be suspended 
from membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor only by a majority vote 
of the duly accredited delegates in attend- 
ance at any session of a convention, voting 
in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 3 of Article IV of this constitution, ex- 
cept in cases where two (2) or more Na- 
tional of International Unions unite and 
conspire to launch, create or maintain an 
organization dual and rival to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In that event, 
charges may be filed against said organiza- 
tion or organizations, a hearing shall be 
held upon said charges by the Executive 
Council and if found guilty by it, said or- 
ganization or organizations may be sus- 
pended from affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor by the Executive 
Council with the right of appealing to the 
next succeeding annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. If appeal 
is taken, the suspended union, or unions, 
will have the right of appearing before the 
convention committees and the convention 
itself, but without the right to vote. 


Sec. 14. The Executive Council shall be 
authorized and empowered to take such ac- 
tions and render such decisions as may be 
necessary to carry out fully and adequately 
all provisions contained in the constitution 
and general laws, as well as declarations 
and decisions of the conventions, and it 
shall be authorized and empowered to take 
such further actions and render such fur- 
ther decisions during the interim of con- 
ventions as may become necessary to safe- 
guard and promote the best interest of the 
Federation and of all its affiliated unions. 
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ARTICLE X.—REVENUE 


SECTION 1. The revenue of the Federa- 
tion shall be derived from a per capita tax 
to be paid upon the full paid-up member- 
ship of all affiliated bodies, as follows: 
From International or National Trade Un- 
ions, a per capita tax of four (4) cents 
per member per month; from Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, thirty- 
eight (38) cents per member per month, 
eight and one-half (8%) cents of which 
must be set aside to be used only in the 
case of strike or lockout unless otherwise 
ordered by the Executive Council; the 
amount received by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on each initiation fee from 
all directly affiliated local unions shall be 
25 per cent of the total initiation fee re- 
ceived by the local union from the indi- 
vidual, but in no case shall the amount re- 
ceived by the American Federation of 
Labor be less than one dollar; from Cen- 
tral and State Bodies, $10 per year, pay- 
able quarterly. Revenue may also be de- 
rived from assessments when and as or- 
dered by a majority vote of a regular or 
special convention or when derived in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Sec. 1, 
Art. XIT. 


Sec. 2. Delegates shall not be entitled to 
a seat in the regular or special conventions 
unless the tax and assessments of their 
organization, as provided for in Section 1, 
Article X and assessments as provided in 
Article XII, Sections 1 and 2, have been 
paid in full to the second month preceding 
the regular or special convention. 


Sec. 3. Any organization affiliated with 
this Federation not paying its per capita 
tax on or before the 15th of each month, 
and assessment or assessments when due 
and payable, shall be notified of the fact by 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federation, 
and if at the end of three months it is still 
in arrears it shall become suspended from 
membership by the Federation, and can be 
reinstated only by a vote of the convention 
when such arrearages are paid in full, as 
provided in Section 2 of this Article. 


ARTICLE XI.—LOcCAL CENTRAL BODIES 


SECTION 1. No Central Labor Union or 
any other central body of delegates, shall 
admit to or retain in their councils dele- 
gates from any local organization that 
owes its allegiance to any other body, Na- 
tional or International, hostile to any affili- 
ated organization, or that has been sus- 
pended or expelled by, or not connected 
with a National or International organiza- 
tion of their trade herein affiliated; nor 
are delegates to be seated from Locals of 
National or International organizations 
which are not affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor, under penalty of 
having their charter revoked for violation 
of their charter by the President or the 
Executive Council, subject to appeal to the 
next convention. 


Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of all Na- 
tional and International Unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor to 
instruct their Local Unions to join char- 
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tered Central Labor bodies, Departments, 
and State Federations in their vicinity 
where such exist. Similar instruction shall 
be given by the American Federation of 
Labor to all Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions under its jurisdiction. 


Sec. 3. Where there are five or more 
Local Unions in any city belonging to any 
National or International Union affiliated 
with this Federation they may organize a 
Central Labor Union or shall join such 
body if already in existence. 


Sec. 4. The Executive Council and Local 
Central Labor Unions shall use all possible 
means to organize and connect as Local 
Unions to National or International Unions 
the organizations in their vicinity; to aid 
the formation of National or International 
Unions where none exist, and to organize 
Federal Labor Unions where the number 
of craftsmen precludes any other form of 
organization. 


Sec. 5. No Central Labor Union, or 
other central body of delegates, shall have 
the authority or power to order any or- 
ganization, affiliated with such Central 
Labor Union, or other central labor body, 
to strike, or to take a strike vote, where 
such organization has a national organiza- 
tion, until the proper authorities of such 
National or International organization 
have been consulted and agreed to such 
action. A violation of this law shall be 
sufficient cause for the President or Execu- 
tive Council to revoke the charter. 


Sec. 6. Separate charters may be issued 
to Central Labor Unions, Local Unions, or 
Federal Labor Unions, composed exclu- 
sively of colored members, where in the 
judgment of the Executive Council, it ap- 
pears advisable and to the best interest of 
the Trade Union movement to do so. 


Sec. 7. No Central Labor Union or other 
Central Body of delegates shall have power 
or authority to originate a boycott, nor 
shall such bodies endorse and order the 
placing of the name of any person, firm or 
corporation on an unfair list that has 
agreements with any International or Na- 
tional Union or Local Unions until the 
National or International Unions or Local 
Unions having such agreements are in- 
formed of the request made upon the Cen- 
tral Body of delegates and such Interna- 
tional, National or Local Unions working 
under agreements that may be affected 
have had reasonable time to intercede and 
until the Local Union desiring such action 
by the Central Body has, before declaring 
the boycott, submitted the matter in dis- 
pute to the Central Body for investigation 
and the best endeavors on its part to effect 
an amicable settlement. 

Failure to reach an understanding be- 
tween the unions involved, the entire mat- 
ter shall be referred to the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor, 
which shall be empowered to grant or re- 
fuse such request. 


Sec. 8. No Central Body or Department 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor shall reject credentials presented by 
a duly elected or appointed delegation of 
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a Local Union chartered by a National or 
an International Union having affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor; 
provided, however, that upon. written 
charges signed by at least three delegates, 
any delegate of an affiliated union may, 
upon conviction after a fair trial, be ex- 
pelled or suspended. Action of the Central 
Body under this section shall be subject to 
appeal to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor, and no 
delegation representing Local Unions affili- 
ated, as herein described, shall be sus- 
pended or expelled until like action is 
taken. 


Sec. 9. No Central Body shall take part 
in the adjustment of wage contracts, wage 
disputes or working rules of Local Unions 
affiliated with a National or International 
Union, unless the laws of the: National or 
International Union permit, except upon 
the request or consent of the executive 
officer of the National or International 
Union affected. 


Sec. 10. Local Unions of National or In- 
ternational Unions affiliated with the De- 
partments attached to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in any city where a Local 
Department exists shall not be eligible to 
membership in any Local Department un- 
less they are connected with the chartered 
Central Body, nor shall they be eligible to 
membership in the Central Body unless 
they are affiliated with the Local Depart- 
ment. 


Sec. 11. The representation of Local 
Unions entitled to affiliation in Central 
Labor Unions shall be as follows: Local 
Unions having 50 members or less, 2 dele- 
gates; from 51 to 100 members, 3 dele- 
gates; 101 to 250 members, 4 delegates; 
251 to 500 members, 5 delegates; one ad- 
ditional delegate to be allowed for each 
additional 500 members or majority frac- 
tion thereof. 


ARTICLE XII.—ASSESSMENTS 


SECTION 1. The Executive Council shall 
have power to declare a levy of one cent 
per member per week on all affiliated un- 
ions for a period not exceeding twenty-six 
weeks in any one year when the interests 
of the American Federation of Labor re- 
quire and when funds available from per 
capita tax are insufficient to meet the needs 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 2. Any Union, International, Na- 
tional, or Local, failing to pay within 60 
days the levies declared in accordance with 
Section 1 shall be deprived of representa- 
tion in convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and in City Central Bodies 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. 


ARTICLE XIII.—DEFENSE FUND FOR 
LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


SECTION 1. Unless otherwise ordered by 
the Executive Council, the moneys of the 
Defense Fund shall be drawn only to sus- 
tain strikes or lockouts of Local Trade and 
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Federal Labor Unions when such strikes 
or lockouts are authorized, endorsed and 
conducted in conformity with the follow- 
ing provisions of this Article. 


Sec. 2. In the event of a disagreement 
between a Local Union and an employer 
which, in the opinion of the Local Union, 
may result in a strike, such union shall 
notify the President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who shall investigate or 
cause an investigation to be made of the 
disagreement, and endeavor to adjust the 
difficulty. If his efforts should prove futile, 
he shall take such steps as he may deem 
necessary in notifying the Executive Coun- 
cil, and if the majority of said Council 
shall decide that a strike is necessary such 
union shall be authorized to order a strike, 
but that under no circumstances shall a 
strike or leckout be deemed legal, o1 
moneys expended from the Defense Fund 
on that account unless the strike or lock- 
out shall have been first authorized and 
approved by the President and Executive 
Council. 


Sec. 3. When a strike has been author- 
ized and approved by the President and 
executive Council, the president of the 
Local Union interested shall within 24 
hours, call a meeting of said union, of 
which every member shall be regularly 
notified, to take action thereon, and no 
member shall vote on such question unless 
he is in good standing. Should three- 
fourths of the members present decide, by 
secret ballot, on a strike, the president of 
the Local Union shall immediately notify 
the President of the American Federation 
of Labor of the cause of the matter in dis- 
pute, what the wages, hours and condi- 
tions of labor then are; what advances if 
any, are sought; what reductions are of- 
fered, if any; state the number employed 
and unemployed; the state of trade gen- 
erally in the locality, and the number of 
persons involved, union and non-union; 
also the number of members who would 
become entitled to the benefits herein pro- 
vided should the application be authorized 
and approved. 


Sec. 4. No local shall be entitled to 
benefit from the Defense Fund unless it has 
been in continuous good standing for one 
year; and no member shall be entitled to 
benefit from said Defense Fund unless he 
has been a member in good standing in the 
American Federation of Labor for at least 
one year. 

Sec. 5. When a strike has been inaugu- 
rated under the provisions of Sections 2 
and 38, the American Federation of Labor 
shall pay to the bonded officer of the union 
involved, or his order, for a period of ten 
weeks, an amount equal to ten ($10.00) 
dollars per week for each member. Each 
Local Union shall require its treasurer to 
give proper bond for the safekeeping and 
disbursement of all funds of the Local. 
No benefit shall be paid for the first two 
weeks of the strike. The Executive Coun- 
cil shall have the power to authorize the 
payment of strike benefits for an additional 
period. 


Sec. 6. No member of a Local Union on 
strike shall be entitled to weekly benefits 
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unless he reports daily to the proper officer 
of the Local Union while the strike con- 
tinues, and no member who shall receive 
a week’s work, three days to be a week, 
shall receive benefits. Any member refus- 
ing other work while on strike (provided 
said work is not in conflict with labor’s in- 
terest) shall not be entitled to any benefits. 


Sec. 7. Any union inaugurating a strike 
without the approval of the Executive 
Council shall not receive benefits on ac- 
count of said strike. 


Sec. 8. In case of lockout or the victimi- 
zation of members, the Executive Council 
shall have power to pay benefits if, upon 
investigation, it is found that the Local 
Union whose members are involved did not 
by their actions or demands provoke the 
lockout by their employer. 


Sec. 9. During the continuance of a strike 
the executive board of the Local Union 
shall make weekly reports to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor, showing the amount of money dis- 
tributed for benefits and to whom paid, 
furnishing individual receipts to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Federation 
of Labor from all members to whom such 
benefits have been paid and all other facts 
that may be required. 


Sec. 10. Before a strike shall be declared 
off a special meeting of the union shall be 
called for that purpose, and it shall require 
a majority vote of all members present to 
decide the question either way. 


Sec. 11. In the event of the Defense Fund 
becoming dangerously low through pro- 
tracted strike or lockout, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor shall have the power to levy an 
assessment of 10 cents on each member of 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions, 
assessments to be restricted to not more 
than five per year; and further, that there 
shall always be a surplus of five thousand 
dollars ($5,000) in the Defense Fund. 


Sec. 12. No Local shall be entitled to any 
of the benefits of the Defense Fund unless 
it requires its members to pay not less than 
one dollar ($1.00) per month. The financial 
secretaries and the treasurers of each Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union directly 
affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor shall, through the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Federation, bond said financial 
officers in such sum as shall be adequate to 
protect its funds. 


Sec. 13. Local Trade and Federal Labor 
Unions shall set aside for the maintenance 
of a local defense fund not less than 5 cents 
a month from each member. 


Sec. 14. That initiation fees charged by 
directly affiliated Local Trade or Federal 
Labor Unions shall not be less than $2.00 
nor more than $15.00, and that 25 per cent 
of the total initiation fee received by such 
Local Trade or Federal Labor Union from 
each individual shall be forwarded to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
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eration of Labor, but in no case shall the 
amount received by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor be less than one dollar 
($1.00), together with the per capita tax, 
accompanied by a monthly report giving the 
number of members paid for, and names 
of those initiated, reinstated, suspended and 
expelled, and number of members upon 
whom back per capita tax is being paid 
and months paid for on blanks to be fur- 
nished by the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation. When dues are paid, the finan- 
cial secretary of the Local Union shall 
place a per capita. tax stamp in the mem- 
ber’s due book. These stamps must be used. 
Suspended members can be reinstated only 
by the payment of three months’ back per 
capita tax in addition to the tax for the cur- 
rent month, and a fee of one dollar ($1.00) 
for reinstatement stamps. 


Sec. 15. That traveling cards issued to 
members by Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Unions shall admit members presenting the 
same to membership in Local Trade or Fed- 
eral Labor Unions directly affiliated to the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 16. That Local Trade and Federal 
Labor Unions shall be prohibited from 
assessing their members or appropriating 
their funds for any purpose other than 
union or American Federation of Labor 
purposes. That each directly affiliated union 
shall forward monthly to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the American Federation of 
Labor a complete statement of all funds 
received and expended. 


Sec. 17. No Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union, or Central Body or State Branch, 
shall disband so long as seven members or 
five Local Unions desire to retain the char- 
ter. Upon the dissolution, the suspension or 
the revocation of the charter of any Local 
Trade or Federal Labor Union, or Central 
Body or State Branch, all funds and prop- 
erty of any character shall revert to the 
American Federation of Labor, to be held 
in trust until such time that the suspended 
or defunct organization may be reorgan- 
ized and ready to confine its activities and 
actions to conform with recognized enforce- 
able laws of the American Federation of 
Labor. It shall further be the duty of the 
officers of the Local Trade or Federal Labor 
Union or Central Body or State Branch, 
which has been dissolved or whose charter 
has been suspended or revoked, to deliver 
all funds and property to the President of 
the American Federation of Labor or a 
representative whom he may designate for 
that purpose. 


ARTICLE XIV.-—MISCELLANEOUS 

SECTION 1. Certificates of affiliation shall 
be granted by the President of the Federa- 
tion, by and with the consent of the Execu- 
tive Council, to all National and Interna- 
tional Unions and local bodies, affiliated 
with this Federation. 


Sec. 2. The Executive Council is author- 
ized and empowered to charter Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions to deter- 
mine their respective jurisdictions not in 
conflict with National and International 
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Unions, to determine the minimum number 
of members required, qualifications for 
membership, and to make rules and regula- 
tions relating to their conduct, activities 
and affairs from time to time as in its judg- 
ment is warranted or deemed advisable. 


Sec. 3. The certificate fee for affiliated 
bodies shall be five dollars ($5.00) payable 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion, and the fee shall accompany the appli- 
cation. 


Sec. 4. The American Federation of 
shall refer all applications for certifi 
of affiliation from Local Unions or Federal 
Labor Unions from a vicinity where a char- 
tered Central Labor Union exists to that 
body for investigation and approval. 


Sec, 5. Certificates of affiliations shall not 
be granted by State Federations of Labor. 
That power is vested solely in the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and the executive officers of National 
and International Unions affiliated there- 
with. 


Sec. 6. Fraternal delegates attending the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor shall be entitled to all the rights of 
delegates from Central Bodies. 


ARTICLE XV.—GENERAL RULES GOVERN- 
ING DEPARTMENTS OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


SECTION 1. For the greater development 
of the labor movement, departments, sub- 
ordinate to the American Federation of 
Labor are to be established from time to 
time as in the judgment of the American 
Federation of Labor, or its Executive Coun- 
cil, may be deemed advisable. Each depart- 
ment is to manage and finance its own 
affairs. 


Sec. 2. To be entitled to representation in 
any department, organizations eligible to 
join it must first be and remain in affilia- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 3. To be entitled to representation in 
local councils, or railway system federa- 
tions of departments, Local Unions are re- 
quired to be part of affiliated National or 
International Unions affiliated to depart- 
ments or directly affiliated to the American 
Federation of Labor. Said Local Unions 
shall first be and remain in affiliation to 
Central Labor Unions chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 4. The fundamental laws and pro- 
cedure of each department are to conform 
to, and be administered in the same manner 
as the laws and procedure governing the 
American Federation of Labor. No Depart- 
ment, Local Council or Railway System 
Federation of same shall enact laws, rules 
or regulations in conflict with the laws and 
procedure of the American Federation of 
Labor, and in the event of change of laws 
and procedure of the latter, Departments 
Local Councils, and Railway System Fed- 
erations are to change their laws and pro- 
cedure to conform thereto. 
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Sec. 5. Each Department to be considered 
the official method of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for transacting the portion of 
its business indicated by the name of the 
Department, in consequence of which affili- 
ated and eligible organizations should be 
part of their respective departments and 
should comply with their actions and de- 
cisions, subject to appeal therefrom to the 
Executive Council and the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. When 
an organization has interests in depart- 
ments other than the one of its principal 
affiliation, in which it shall pay per capita 
tax upon its entire membership, it is to be 
represented in and pay per capita tax to 
the other departments upon the number of 
members whose occupations come under 
such other departments, but this, in no in- 
stance, shall be less than 20 per cent of the 
membership upon which it pays per capita 
tax to the American Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 6. Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor are to have their 
headquarters located in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and if possible in the same 
building with the headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor, unless there 
are reasons to the contrary satisfactory to 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Sec. 7. Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor shall hold their con- 
ventions immediately before or after the 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor and in the same city where the con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor is held at which time and place their 
laws and procedure shall be made to con- 
form to the laws and procedure of the 
American Federation of Labor and to go 
into effect the first day of January immedi- 
ately following, to conform to the date when 
the laws and procedure of the American 
Federation of Labor go into effect. For rea- 
sons of transportation, expediency and the 
methods of representation the Railway, 
Metal Trades and Mining Departments may 
hold conventions at other dates and places 
and in that event said departments shall 
authorize their executive boards to have 
said departments’ laws conform to the pre- 
ceding portion of this section. 


Sec. 8. The executive council of each de- 
partment shall consist of not more than 
nine members, including the executive offi- 
cer or officers thereof. This not to apply to 
or interfere with the procedure on this 
subject found to be essential in the Railway 
Department. 


Sec. 9. The officers of each Department 
shall report to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor that the De- 
partment has conformed to the laws, pro- 
cedure and actions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor as they affect each De- 
partment 


Sec. 10. In the Building and Construction 
Trades Department (on the basis of its law 
of 1913), organizations having seven or 
more delegates, each such delegate shall, 
on roll call, be entitled to two votes. A roll 
call shall be held upon the demand of one- 
fourth of all delegates whose credentials 
have been accepted and who have been 
seated in the conventions. 


Sec. 11. The officers of the various De- 
partments shall submit a quarterly report 
to the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor of the work done by 
their Department, and its general condi- 
tions. 


Sec. 12. At all regular meetings of the 
Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor there shall be present, 
during some period of the Council meeting, 
the executive officer or officers of each De- 
partment to take up with the Council mat- 
ters that may be of mutual interest. 

Sec. 13. A page of each issue of the 
American Federationist to be available to 
and to be used by each Department for 
official report or for publication of some 
subject identified with the Department, 
each Department to designate its officer to 
submit the report. 


ARTICLE XVI.—AMENDMENTS 


This constitution can be amended or al- 
tered only at a regular session of the con- 
vention and to do so it shall require a 
two-thirds vote. 
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RULES ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


'PON RESOLUTION DULY MADE, SEC- 
INDED and PASSED, THE FOLLOW- 
NG RULES WERE ADOPTED BY THE 
SXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERI- 
‘AN FEDERATION OF LABOR, PUR- 
SUANT TO THEIR CONSTITUTIONAL 
UTHORITY AS SET FORTH IN SEC- 
TION 8, OF ARTICLE 9, OF THE CON- 
TITUTION OF THE AMERICAN FED- 


ERATION OF LABOR 

WASHINGTON, D. C. MAY 5-20, 1936, 
AND AMENDED BY CONVENTION 
ACTION, NEW ORLEANS, LA., NOVEM- 
BER 26, 1940. 


IN SESSION IN 


“1. State Federations of Labor chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor shall 
adapt their policies—legislative, political, 
civic and organizational—to the policies 
adopted by the conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and if any State 
Federation of Labor purposely deviates 
from the policies of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor or if any State Federation 
of Labor violates any of the laws or pro- 
visions of the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor or any order of 
its Executive Council pursuant thereto, 
such State Federation of Labor shall be 
dealt with by the Executive Council. In the 
event the Executive Council finds a State 
Federation of Labor guilty after hearing of 
charges filed, the Executive Council may 
take any of the following steps: (a) For- 
give said breach with or without condition 
to be fulfilled by said State Federation of 
Labor; (b) suspend said State Federation 
from the American Federation of Labor 
and from enjoying the benefits from said 
membership for a definite or for an in- 
definite time; (c) penalize said State Fed- 
eration for said breach in any other way; 
or (d) if the actions of said State Federa- 
tion of Labor have been so serious that all 
relations between it and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor shall be severed, revoke 
its charter subject to appeal to the next 
succeeding convention of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


“2. The President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, under authority vested in 
the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, is hereby authorized 
to discipline any Central Labor Union or 
any Federal or Local Labor Union and 
where the President of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor in pursuance of this au- 
thority, has disciplined any Central Labor 
Union, or Federal or Local Labor Union, 
and has suspended or expelled its officials 
or has suspended its charter, an appeal 


may be taken by the aggrieved party to the 
Executive Council, and if the said appeal 
presents a prima facie case of error on the 
part of the President, the Executive Coun- 
cil may hear and determine the appeal. 


“3. The Executive Council shall investi- 
gate the affairs and audit the books of 
Federal and Local Labor Unions periodi- 
cally, and if said audit and investigation 
shows that said Federal or Local Labor 
Union has more members than it is paying 
a per capita tax on, the Executive Council 
shall take steps to collect in full the per 
capita tax due the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


held in 
proceed- 


convention, 
official 


Approved by 1936 
Tampa, Fla. (page 497 
ings). 


THE FOLLOWING RULE WAS 
ADOPTED AT A MEETING OF THE EX- 
ECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR HELD 
AT THE COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL, DEN- 
VER, COLORADO, OCTOBER 14, 1937. 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN RECOVERING PROP- 
ERTY AND FUNDS ARE CHARGEABLE TO 
FUNDS OR PROPERTY RECOVERED. 


“Whenever a directly chartered Trade or 
Federal Labor Union or State or City Cen- 
tral Body affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor secedes or its charter is 
suspended or revoked, and demand is made 
upon such organization or its officers to 
deliver to the President of the American 
Federation of Labor, or his authorized rep- 
resentative, the records, property and 
funds of such organization, and such de- 
mand is refused, then all expenses, of 
whatever nature, incurred by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in recovering such 
records, property and funds shall be a law- 
ful charge upon the property and funds 
involved and on recovery thereof the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor shall reimburse 
itself from the property and funds recov- 
ered.” 
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(His Excellency, Most Reverend Hugh 


The Seventieth Annual Convention of ‘ Pc . ° 
A. Donohoe, Bishop of San Francisco) 


the American Federation of Labor con- 
vened in the Civic Auditorium at 10:15 Acknowledging publicly Thy existence 
o'clock, a. m., Mr. Jack Goldberger, Presi- and our dependence upon Thee, we beseech 
Thee, O God, to bless the deliberations of 
si : this Convention. Give to us the grace to 
presiding as temporary Chairman. live up to our high vocation as the chosen 
spokesmen of our fellow workers. Take 
; : ‘ : from our hearts all bitterness, the fruit of 
sembling, a band of Union musicians, di- strife and dissension. Imprint upon our 
rected by Mr. Philip Shapiro, entertained minds the seriousness of the decisions that 
we make. Help us to realize that we are 
free men, the symbol of hope for the count- 
Y ‘ >t ‘Ep , g less litical and labor slaves who are 

CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: We will Manual in on all sides by the Iron Curtain. 
now have the invocation by His Excel- Organized Labor will fail to meet the 
challenge of free men, unless you who are 
>¢ a 7 ° the leaders of organized labor accept the 
Bishop of San Francisco. laws of God in private and in public life. 


dent of the San Francisco Labor Council, 


While the delegates and guests were as- 


with a program of music. 


lency, Most Reverend Hugh A. Donohoe, 
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In private life, you must be men of purity, 
of temperance and of self-discipline in 
thought, in word and in deed. Do not be 
like the Pharisees of old to whom Christ 
said: ‘“‘Now you Pharisees clean the out- 
sides of the cup and the dish, but within 
you are full of robbery and wickedness. 
Foolish ones! did not He who made the 
outside make the inside too?”’ (St. Luke XI 
39-40.) 

In public life, you will fail to meet the 
challenge of free men unless you realize 
the tremendous role that you play in the 
present struggle to create a world in which 
it is possible for men of good will to live to- 
gether in the brotherhood of man under 
the Fatherhood of God. Without reference 
to moral law, your decisions will become 
merely the fruit of expediency and one 
law alone will prevail in the market-place 
and in the halls of Congress—the law of 
the jungle, the law that might is right. 

Grant then, O God, that this invocation 
be not an empty gesture, a type of lip 
service to a traditional custom. Rather, let 
it be for us an occasion to look into our 
own hearts and ask the question: Are we 
who represent our fellow workers worthy 
of our high calling? God grant that you are 
and that in these days of deliberation the 
words which may be called the prayer of 
the great State of California may have 
fulfillment: “Give us men to match our 
mountains.” 


Following the invocation Miss 
Woods sang the National Anthem. 


Mary 


CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: Delegates, 
may I at this time present to you George 
W. Johns, Secretary of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, for a welcome. 


MR. GEORGE W. JOHNS 


(Secretary, San Francisco Labor 
Council) 


Mr. Chairman, Bishop Donohoe, distin- 
guished guests, President Green, Secre- 
tary Meany, officers, delegates, and guests 
of this 70th Convention of the A. F. of L.: 
It is with great pride that I assume the 
pleasant duty here today of extending the 
fraternal greetings of the San Francisco 
labor movement to each and every one of 
you. We, in this beautiful, hospitable city. 
are very proud that your appreciation of 
San Francisco is such that you have seen 
fit to honor us twice during a five-year 
period. We are certain that this appreci- 
ation will not diminish during your present 
visit. 

Many plans have been made for your 
entertainment and comfort. Of some of 
these plans we will advise you further as 
the convention proceeds. May I at this 
time point out three of the highlights. To- 
morrow morning at 9:30, at Pier 43, near 
Fisherman’s Wharf, boats will start load- 
ing for a boat ride and barbecue across 
the Bay. We hope to take care of all the 
delegates and their families on this ex- 


cursion. Due to a last-minute hitch, when 
the Navy appropriated two of our boats, 
we've had a few problems; however, with 
your cooperation with our committee, I’m 
sure we'll iron out the bugs and we'll all 
have a relaxing and carefree day. 

On Thursday, at 4:30 p.m., we have a 
program planned at our new trade school 
at Twenty-first and Harrison Streets. This 
school wiil amplify the offerings of the 
Samuel Gompers Trade School and will be 
known as the John A. O’Connell Vo- 
cational and Trades School. In our local 
labor movement we will take great pride 
in this ceremony and we urge your attend- 
ance, John O’Connell, for 36 years Secre- 
tary of our Labor Council, was respected 
and greatly loved by all of us. It is not 
necessary, in a convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to eulogize John 
O'Connell. It is sufficient to quote the 
words of President Green a number of 
years ago when he said, ‘‘John is one of 
the wheel horses of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor on the Pacific Coast.”’ 

Later, Thursday evening, at 8:00 p. m., 
an apprentice graduation, followed by a 
dance, will be held in this auditorium. We 
know you will find this an interesting 
occasion. 

In addition, many of our local unions and 
trade councils have planned entertainment 
for you. We hope the warmth and sincerity 
of our welcome will be felt by all of you. 

In your business deliberations, in com- 
mon with an entire nation, we will be 
greatly interested. You follow a confer- 
ence of 51 nations held only a short dis- 
tance from where you are now sitting. 
Forty-eight of these nations wrote a stir- 
ring chapter in the history of mankind’s 
march toward a better world for all 
peoples. 

And now, this Federation, with the tra- 
ditional leadership it has always exempli- 
fied, must draft anew policies designed to 
keep our great labor movement in the fore- 
front of the ceaseless fight for a better 
world with a constantly improving stand- 
ard of living for the people in it. 

As a loyal and component part of the 
A. F. of L., we look to you for guidance 
in these difficult days. May your efforts be 
crowned with such success that when you 
return home you will have ample reason 
to recall for many years the outstanding 
accomplishments of this 70th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, held 
in San Francisco. 


CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: It gives 
me great pleasure at this time to introduce 
to you the well known Secretary of the 
State Federation of Labor, Mr. C. J. Hag- 
gerty, or as we call him, Neal Haggerty. 


Cc. J. HAGGERTY 


(Secretary, California State Federation 


of Labor) 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Bishop 
Donohoe, Governor Warren, Mayor Robin- 
son, distinguished guests, President Green 
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and Secretary Meany, delegates, their 
guests and friends: Once again in a four- 
year period, as co-host with the Central 
Labor Council of San Francisco, the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor is proud 
and happy to bid you welcome to San 
Francisco. We are honored that you have 
seen fit to return so early to our city. We 
advise you that this is the third time in 
17 years that you have come to California 
to hold your conclave and annual sessions. 
Again you are here with us this year in 
1951, and we know that your deliberations 
will be constructive and productive on be- 
haif of those whom we all serve. 

You are meeting in a city which you 
have just been told by the Secretary of 
the Central Labor Council is rich and deep, 
not alone in labor history but in inter- 
national history, a city in which in the 
past six years great history has been 
made—the formation of the U. N., and 
more recently the signing of the Peace 
Treaty for the allied countries. 

We know that this convention has made 
history in this city every time it has been 
here. We look forward again to having the 
same type of convention, constructive as 
it always has been in the past. We wish 
you the best of success in your stay here, 
and whatever we can do to make your stay 
more comfortable, to render service to the 
delegates, their friends and guests, please 
feel free to call upon us. We will be here 
all during the week at your beck and call. 
In the meantime, good luck and God bless 
all of you. 


CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: May I 
again at this time, with a great deal of 
pleasure, introduce to you a man beloved 
by us, a popular teamster from southern 
California, President of the State Feder- 
ation of Labor, Tommy Pitts. 


MR. THOMAS L. PITTS 


(President, California State Federation 


of Labor) 


Chairman Goldberger, Your Excellency 
Bishop O’ Donohoe, President Green, Secre- 
tary Meany, Honorable Mayor Robinson, 
Your Excellency, Governor Warren, all the 
delegates and friends participating in this 
convention: Just a few short weeks ago in 
San Diego, the first city of California, I 
had the pleasure of welcoming more than 
2,000 delegates to the 50th Anniversary 
Convention of the California State Feder- 
ation of Labor, at that time presiding over 
its convention for the first time. I had the 
privilege of recalling on that occasion the 
names of innumerable men whom most of 
you know, men of real and solid character, 
men who fought gallantly in years gone by 
for labor and particularly the State Fed- 
eration of Labor in California. I wish time 
would permit recalling those people at this 
convention; however, I know that such is 
not possible. 

However, it is with extreme pleasure that 


as President of the California State Fed- 
eration of Labor I welcome you to this 
glorious state and to the city of San Fran- 
cisco, Which has been the city of so many 
historic events and where only recently we 
have concluded the Japanese Peace Con- 
ference. Perhaps in this Peace Conference 
just concluded we may find an omen, one 
of some future success in one of the critical 
problems that faces Labor today, namely, 
the unification of all Labor under one 
standard, and let that be the standard of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

I know that during the course of your 
deliberations much consideration will be 
given to this basic problem and I am 
hopeful that the spirit which has existed 
in this city during the past several weeks 
will surely be transferred to the discussion 
of this problem between the interested 
groups, so that before you convene in your 
next convention the solidification of Labor 
in the United States will be complete and 
all groups will be restored to the parent 
body and once again under the leader- 
ship of the American Federation of Labor. 

And so at this time I am happy to wel- 
come you to our State of California and 
to the city of San Francisco, confident 
that you will enjoy yourselves because 
there are many avenues of entertainment 
available. But I am certain also that you 
will devote yourselves studiously to the 
serious problems which will confront you 
during the course of the discussions at 
this convention. I hope that as you bring 
them to a successful conclusion the fruits 
of this convention will be most bountiful 
and that they will be spread to all parts of 
the world for the good that it may do to 
the troubled world at this time and bring 
to the people of the world that are bur- 
dened as, in some instances, beasts of 
burden—bring to those people the good 
and the freedom that is so exemplified 
in the American Federation of Labor and 
its conventions. 


CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: 
Brother Pitts. 


Thank 
you, 

May I at this time present to you the 
Mayor of San Francisco, Elmer E. 
son. 


Robin- 


HON. ELMER E. ROBINSON 


(Mayor, City of San Francisco) 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Most 
Reverend Bishop O’Donohoe, President 
William Green, Secretary Meany, Your Ex- 
cellency Governor Warren, distinguished 
delegates, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that 
I extend to you and to the millions of good 
American working men and women whom 
you represent the sincere and heartfelt 
welcome of the people of San Francisco. 

You have come to a city which knows 
and values the contribution which Organ- 
ized Labor has made and is making to the 
life of every American community. In 
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San Francisco, we are proud of our long 
history of according to Labor a place of 
primary importance in the civic life of 
this community. 

It was my privilege and pleasure to name 
men of Labor to the Civil Service Com- 
mission; to the City Planning Commission; 
to the Board of Education; to the Hous- 
ing Authority; to the Public Library Com- 
mission; to the Public Utilities Commis- 
son; to the Public Welfare Commission; 
and to the Redevelopment Agency of the 
city of San Francisco. That speaks for 
itself insofar as our recognition of and 
respect for the men and women of Labor 
is concerned. 

We know that Labor is not and must 
never become a commodity or an article 
of commerce. It is Organized Labor that 
has always defended the rights and the 
dignity of the working man. It is Organized 
Labor that has always envisioned the 
families of working people and has never 
left them out of its aspirations for a bet- 
ter, a more prosperous and a more stable 
society. 

This great and tolerant city of San 
Francisco has a quick and a very deep 
sympathy with the cause of Organized 
Labor, and it is sometimes surprising to us 
that some Americans are apparently in- 
capable of recognizing the stability and 
strength of our economy, guaranteed by 
free working people, freely associating 
together to promote their own welfare and 
the welfare of each and every community 
in this nation. 

If the lot of the working man and work- 
ing woman has been vastly improved, it 
is thanks to Organized Labor. If the Ameri- 
can working man today is the envy of 
working people in every other country of 
the world, again it is thanks to the un- 
flagging and unfailing efforts of the lead- 
ers of Labor to push on toward their ideals 
at all costs and at every hazard. 

In the great and climactic debate which 
shakes the world today with the question 
of whether men shall be free to determine 
their own political destinies, or whether 
they shall be the total slaves of a dictator- 
ship, the American Federation of Labor 
has made a mighty and a brilliant con- 
tribution to the cause of human freedom. 
For freedom does not dwell in the clouds. 

The crafty and scheming termites of 
Communism would have dearly loved to 
eapture the American labor movement 
and turn the hand of the men and women 
who work, against the land of their birth. 
But, the American Federation of Labor 
has never for an instant been deceived, 
panicked or betrayed into serving the pur- 
poses of the very men who would destroy 
that freedom which is written deep into 
every American heart, and, certainly, 
which is enshrined in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Through thick and thin, you have cham- 
pioned in practical terms the freedom, the 
self-respect and the dignity of working 
men and women—Americans. Your mem- 
bers have always been part and parcel of 
every worthwhile, forward-looking move- 
ment in San Francisco. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
never at any time shirked or evaded its 
civic responsibilities in this community, 
but, on the contrary, has always stepped 
forward, confidently and proudly, to do its 
part for the common good of all our people. 

You have steered the difficult course be- 
tween the extreme left, who would make 
human beings nothing more than units of 
enslaved energy, and the reactionaries of 
the extreme right, who would make human 
labor nothing but a commodity, noth- 
ing but a bookkeeping entry. 

Yes, any American city would be proud 
and honored to welcome this convention. 
But San Francisco is especially proud to 
welcome you, because the men and wo- 
men of Labor have such a preeminent 
place in the respect, esteem and affection 
of this city. 

May your sessions here be most success- 
ful, so that, realizing through this organi- 
zation the blessings and the benefits of 
Americanism, free American labor may 
continue to be unshaken in its wholeheart- 
ed loyalty to our country now, in these 
dark and troubled hours of our history. 

Welcome to San Francisco! 


CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: It is now 
with a great deal of pleasure that I intro- 
duce to you, His Excellency, Earl Warren, 
the Governor of California. 


HONORABLE EARL WARREN 


(Governor of California) 


Mr. Chairman, President Green, and 
Delegates to the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 

I congratulate you on the occasion of 
your seventieth annual convention. It 
is an event fraught with great significance 
in the life of our nation. 

I welcome you to California— a State 
that not only believes in the principles of 
the American Federation of Labor, but 
practices them; a State where for more 
than a half century, men and women have 
organized themselves under your banner 
to raise the standard of living, and where 
today they represent a true cross section 
of the productive forces of our State. As 
evidence of that fact, may I state that 
while California has only seven per cent 
of the population of the nation we have 
sixteen per cent of the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor. 

These men and women have played a 
dynamic role in the speedy transformation 
of our state from simple frontier life to 
a complex industrial and agricultural 
economy which supports eleven millions 
of people here and ships its products to 
every part of the world. 

California is a state where you have a 
million members and many millions of 
friends. These friends have been earned 
by a faithful adherence to American prin- 
ciples, by a devotion to the welfare of 
working people and by a willingness to 
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cooperate with management and the pub- 
lic for a sound and stable economy. 

Our comparatively small number of work 
stoppages and loss of man days from in- 
dustriat disputes are monuments to that 
cooperation. We believe that here, with 
government cooperation but not interfer- 
ence, free collective bargaining is as far 
advanced as any place in the world. We be- 
lieve this is the surest road to industrial 
peace. 

And so because both labor and manage- 
ment function in Catifornia with increas- 
ingly better understanding of one another, 
and because our State government believes 
in your objectives and your efforts to ac- 
complish them, I can say to you that the 
people of our State welcome you and hope 
that your deliberations here will be both 
productive and pleasant. 

1 want to commend the California mem- 
bers of your Federation for the interest 
they have, and the part they take in State 
government. Not only in the various di- 
visions of the Department of Industrial 
Relations but also in the other depart- 
ments of government they are to be found 
making policy and administering programs 
in the employment service, the public 
schools, the University of California, Rec- 
reation, Social Welfare, our State hospi- 
tals and other functions of government. 

This broad participation of the people 
of labor in government is not only de- 
sirable, it is essential if government is 
to be representative of all the people. The 
more I see of government, the more I am 
convinced we must broadén the base of 
participation, if government is to serve 
its true purpose—the welfare of the peo- 
ple Democratic processes never can be 
supported on an inverted pyramid. I would 
therefore encourage you to intensify and 
expand your interest and participation 
in government not only in yoting, not 
only in industrial affairs, but in all phases 
of government. 

But the fight is not over. Nor will it ever 
be over. We must continue to give life and 
spirit to its words, in order that it may 
serve the needs of the people of every 
generation under the conditions that con- 
front them. Never can its provisions be 
frozen to conditions of the past. Always 
must it be oriented to the present in which 
people live. Then and only then ean it 
remain the ageless document which it was 
designed to be. Then and only then can 
it continue to ‘form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity,’’ as declared in its pre- 
amble. 

In California we are trying to do this. 
We are trying to make our State even 
a better place for our children to live in 
than it has been for us. Our particular 
concern is for those who without fault of 
their own are entitled to our special con- 
sideration; the aged, neglected youth, the 
handicapped, and the sick. We try to pro- 
tect the safety of every man and woman 
who works for a living and to provide ade- 
quate compensation for them and their 


families if they are injured. We are striv- 
ing to include every person who works 
for a living in the Unemployment Com- 
pensation System with sick disability and 
hospital benefits for those who are un- 
einployed because of illness. We believe 
that if unemployment compensation is 
good for some working people it is good 
for all. We are certain these things are 
good for our State and our country. 

In these days of world turbulence when 
strange and oppressive ideologies encircle 
the world, when some people are forced 
into slavery by the aggression of com- 
munist totalitarianism and while others 
through ignorance or maladjustment would 
sell their heritage of freedom for a mess 
of collectivist pottage, it is time for us to 
strengthen our democratic processes and 
make certain they serve the basic needs 
of all our people. There is no other way 
to prove the beneficence of our institutions 
to our own people and to the peoples of 
a very observing and critical wortd. 

There may be some who believe that 
this is too elementary to merit discussion, 
but it is never out of order in American 
gatherings, and particularly on anniver- 
saries such as this, to make a profession 
of American faith. It is therefore in order 
here, because the American Federation 
of Labor is American in name, American 
in concept and American in action. 

(Applause) 

This is an appropriate day to 
such a subject. This is the annive ry 
of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. On the 17th day of Sep- 
tember, 1787, after weeks of debate, the 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion signed their names to the immortal 
document under which we have lived 
since that date. The deliberations had 
been secret and naturally the people of 
Philadelphia were interested in knowing 
what kind of government was provided for 
in the new document. A crowd had gathered 
around little old Constitution Hall and as 
the delegates filed out, a woman said to 
Benjamin Franklin, the sage of the con- 
vention, ‘‘Doctor, what kind of a govern- 
ment have you given us?” He replied, “A 
Republic, madam, if you can keep it.” 

Truer words were never spoken. It was 
so then. It has been so to the present day. 
And it will be so as long as we live under 
the Constitution. It will be a Republic, if 
we can keep it. 

That Constitution has served us well; 
better than any charter of government has 
served the people of any other nation in 
recorded history. It was not based on local 
or current conditions. It was written for 
the ages. In broad, bold strokes the framers 
laid the foundation for freedom and justice 
in a Republic as long as Americans are able 
to keep it a Republic. We have done well 
with it and we have more freedom and op- 
portunity here than have the people of any 
other nation on the face of the earth. 

We know that vou too are interested in 
them, and we feel that your deliberations 
will give impetus to our programs. 

As Americans we have a tremendous job 
to do in these troublesome times. We must 
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prepare for our defense against any thrust 
that may be made against us. We must 
help the other free countries of the world to 
successfully resist the aggression which we 
ourselves would not submit to, and we 
must Keep our own institutions responsive 
to the daily needs of our people. 

No nation in history has ever assumed 
such a burden. No nation ever had such 
an opportunity through its leadership to 
save the world from slavery. We have al- 
ready put our hands to the plow and we 
cannot turn back. 

It will take all the strength, all the 
capabilities, all the cooperation we possess 
to do the job. No one has a greater stake 
in the outcome than the members of the 
organization you represent. I believe no 
organization will do more to insure success 
than your own. We will be working with 
you. You have our very best wishes for the 
success of this convention. 





CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: Because of 
the fact that the next gentleman I will in- 
troduce is one of the most popular Con- 
gressmen who has ever come out of the 
West, it gives me great pleasure to present 
a gentleman whom we call our friend and 
our baby—Congressman Franck Havenner. 


HONORABLE FRANCK HAVENNER 


(Congressman from California) 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen of 
the American Federation of Labor: 

As the Representative in Congress of the 
district in which this convention is now 
meeting, it gives me great pleasure to wel- 
come you to San Francisco. 

In extending this welcome I find a pecu- 
liarly personal interest when I reflect that 
the life of the American Federation of La- 
bor has been practically co-extensive with 
my own. In fact, I am the Federation's 
senior by about four years. 

Many years ago, when I was new in pub- 
lic office, I became involved in a contro- 
versy over a proposal to use vehicles owned 
and manned by the local police department 
for the purpose of transporting non-union 
workers into strike-bound plants. In op- 
posing this proposal I made the statement 
that. 1 regarded the organized labor move- 
ment as the greatest influence for the good 
of mankind since the advent of the Chris- 
tian era. 

For this and other similar utterances, 
which were characterized at the time as 
highly incendiary, I have been made the 
target during the intervening years of all 
of the malevolent epithets which have been 
invented and employed so recklessly by 
anti-labor propaganda machines in every 
modern political campaign. Somehow or 
other, with the loyal support of my Labor 
friends, I have managed to survive these 
abusive bombardments, and now, as I look 
back over the decades which have elapsed, 
I find no reason to revise or modify the 
opinion of Organized Labor which I ex- 
pressed so long ago. 





A comparison of the economy of this 
nation in the days of the infancy of the 
American Federation of Labor with our 
national economy today might easily lead 
to a hasty conclusion that Utopia had ar- 
rived in this land. In the last sixty years 
our national income has risen in dollars 
more than fifteen times; the purchasing 
power of an hour’s wages of our workers 
has tripled; average hours of work have 
been reduced one-third, and our people 
receive nearly sixty-five per cent of the 
national income in wages and salaries as 
compared to about fifty per cent in the 
1890's. 

This is a very brief and superficial sum- 
mary of some of the achievements of the 
organized labor movement in America dur- 
ing the last six decades. It does not take 
into account the tremendous increase in 
the stature and dignity of the individual 
American worker which has been accom- 
plished since the era following the Civil 
War, when the shadows of slavery and 
serfdom still darkened this land of ours. 

It is not so long ago that powerful anti- 
labor interests were wrapping themselves 
in a false flag of freedom and shedding 
crocodile tears because certain renegade 
workers were prevented from hiring them- 
selves out for starvation wages. These re- 
actionary interests were powerful enough 
to persuade a United States Supreme Court 
to accept their doctrinaire concept of free- 
dom, and solemnly render a decision in 
which the court declared that the ‘“‘free- 
dom”’ of child labor to contract for self- 
exploitation was a sacred and inviolable 
right. 

Later on, I confess that I smiled broadly 
and cynically as I listened to the frenzied 
accusations that President Roosevelt was 
packing the Court because he insisted on 
appointing judges who did not entertain 
such archaic concepts of human freedom. 

Today the American Labor movement is 
recognized everywhere as a symbol of free- 
dom and of human progress. But hundreds 
of millions of peoples, indeed a majority 
of the human race, live in the under-de- 
veloped areas of this earth. They are no 
longer willing to linger patiently in pov- 
erty. They are groping for progress, and 
cunning efforts are being made to entice 
them into the grip of Communist tyranny. 

You men and women who are the leaders 
of free labor have an opportunity to shape 
the destiny of the world. You can show the 
restless masses of Asia and elsewhere 
what they have to gain by choosing the 
path of freedom. If you succeed you can 
save humanity from the most frightful 
holocaust in all history. This undertaking 
involves a tremendous responsibility, but 
the preservation of liberty is worth every 
sacrifice mankind can make. 

You may wonder whether I am suggest- 
ing that American Labor should enter the 
field of foreign policy. My only thought is 
that if Organized Labor would insist that 
wages, working conditions and standards 
of living be elevated in every country to 
which we extend economic and financial 
aid our government would undoubtedly 
heed the demand. Such a revision of for- 
eign policy would do much, I am sure, to 



























































reduce the hostility of the working classes 
throughout the world towards America—a 
hostility which has been skillfully incited 
by Communist propaganda and strength- 
ened by the undeniable fact that much of 
the enormous amount of American money 
which has been poured into foreign coun- 
tries in recent years has never filtered 
down to the rank and file of the workers. 

Members of the American Federation of 
Labor, I salute you again. You havea rec- 
ord of magnificent accomplishment. Your 
future is filled with breath-taking possi- 


bilities. I Know you will make the most 
of it. 

Thank you. 

CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: Thank 


you, Congressman Havenner. 

It gives me a lot of pleasure at this time 
to introduce to popular District 
Attorney of San Francisco, Thomas Lynch. 


you the 


MR. THOMAS LYNCH 


(District Attorney, San Francisco) 


Mr. Chairman, your Excellency, Governor 
Warren, President Green and delegates: I 
feel that you are very fortunate today be- 
cause I am suffering from an occupational 
hazard that all politicians suffer with oc- 
casionally. I have a touch of laryngitis, 
so my words must necessarily be few. 

I do, however, as one of the chief law 
enforcement officers of this city, bid you 
welcome to San Francisco. I hope your 
stay here will be most pleasant. I hope 
that your deliberations will be most suc- 
cessful, and I certainly hope that you will 
return to us again in the not too distant 
future. 

My best wishes to all of you for a most 


successful convention. Thank you very 
much. 

CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: Now I 
would like to introduce to you the leader 


on the floor of the California State Legis- 
lature for the American Federation of La- 
bor, the tem. of the State 
Assemblyman Thomas A, Ma- 


speaker pro 
Assembly, 


loney. 


ASSEMBLYMAN THOMAS A. 
MALONEY 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency, Gover- 
nor Warren, Congressman Franck Haven- 
ner, distinguished officials of the American 
Federation of Labor, delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen: May I on behalf of both houses 
of the Legislature extend to you a most 
hearty welcome here this morning. I am 
happy to be here because I am one of your 
leaders on the floor of the Legislature, and 
while I do not know what the record of 
your other States is or has been, for the 
past few years may I say to you that each 
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time we convene in Sacramento there are 
dark clouds hovering over the State Capi- 
tol. But through the energetic efforts of 
Neal Haggerty and Jack Shelley, Jack 
Goldberger, George Johns, Tom Pitts and 
our other delegates who come to Sacra- 
mento, we have been progressing from year 
to year and this year in particular we have 
left in committee the most drastic bills 
that were detrimental to labor ever having 
been introduced in Sacramento. The Hot 
Cargo Bill stayed in committee, and other 


bills that would have ruined labor were 
left in committee. Neal Haggerty and 


Shelley and the rest of those I named 
brought home to your people in the State 
of California increased unemployment 
compensation and disability benefits and 
workmen’s compensation. 

May I say to you that I wish all of you 
the best of luck and I hope and trust that 
all of your deliberations will be progres- 
sive and that you may have a good time 
and enjoy yourselves in our beloved city 
and county of San Francisco. 

Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN GOLDBERGER: 
Mr. Maloney. 

Now I would like to introduce to you a 
fellow that likely you will 
around this town during the convention. If 
there is 


Thank 
you, 
most meet 


needed I am 
pretty sure he will take care of you. 


some assistance 


I present to you Michael Gaffey, Chief 
of the Police Department of San Fran- 
cisco. 


MR. MICHAEL GAFFEY 


(Chief of the Police Department, 
San Francisco) 
Mr. Chairman, Your Excellency Gover- 


nor Warren, Mr. Green, distinguished dele- 
gates: It is a pleasure and an honor for 


me, as Chief of Police of San Francisco, 
to have the opportunity to welcome you 
here. I assure you that the 1600 police 


officers in San Francisco are at your serv- 
ice. We are at your beck and call. If there 
is anything you need, just let us know. 

We wish you a very happy and success- 
ful convention, and as far as the Police 
Department is concerned the town is 
yours, 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 


CHAIRMAN 
another gentleman 


GOLDBERGER: 
that 
may 


There’s 
may have to 
forget about our 
cigarettes when we are reading our morn- 


you 
meet because we 
ing paper and we might need to call upon 
him for his assistance. I would like to in- 
the popular chief of our 
Department, Edward Walsh. 


troduce to you 


Fire 
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MR. EDWARD WALSH 


(Chief of the San Francisco 
Fire Department) 





Mr. Chairman, your Excellency Gover- 
nor Warren, Congressman Havenner, 
President Green, delegates, ladies and 
gentlemen: It is my special privilege today 
to extend to you, the officers and delegates 
in attendance at this convention, a hearty 
welcome to our city. 

American labor, free American labor, is 
one of the strongest, if not the strongest 
pillar of our national prosperity and our 
national welfare, yes, even of our national 
existence. Our yast national resources, our 
marvelous technical know-how can avail 
us nothing without the skill and honest 
toil of our working men. 

Therefore, we honor you men who guide 
and direct the united efforts of the work- 
ing men, who guard their rights and who 
defend and uphold the honor and the dig- 
nity which is rightfully theirs. 

We trust your deliberations will be fruit- 
ful and crowned with success. We hope 
your stay in our city will be enjoyable and 
that you will leave with pleasant mem- 
ories of a city which is sincerely proud of 
your presence among us. 

I thank you. 





TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN 
JACK GOLDBERGER 


President Green, officers and delegates 
f the American Federation of Labor, and 
listinguished guests: 

I have been given the honor today of 
turning over the chair of the seventieth 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor to our great president, William 
Green. I have also been given the privi- 


s 








le of saying a few words before I step 
down and of taking this opportunity to 
tell President Green and the officers and 
delegates at this convention a few of the 
many things that we, of the San Fran- 
cisco labor movement, have had on our 
minds since you met with us in this city 
four years ago. 

Since you were here at the sixty-seventh 
convention, the American labor movement 
has fallen upon evil days. Nationally we 
are saddled with a vicious anti-labor law. 
Equally bad, or worse, are the anti-labor 
bills that have been passed in many states 
including our own state. 


President Green and officers and dele- 
gates of the American Federation of 
Labor, we, who work on the community 
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level, turn to you for advice, assistance 
and help. 

One of our most important problems is 
to carry our political message to the grass 
roots, right out to our memberships in 
their shops and in their homes. Our prob- 
lem is to make our members aware of all 
that this means to them in the tough days 
that lie ahead. We ask you, President 
Green and all the delegates, to advise us 
on how we can more effectively carry out 
message to the grass roots. 

Perhaps we don’t work hard enough any 
more, right here on the community level. 
I can remember a time, years ago, when 
the local union officers were dedicated, 
day and night, to the cause of trade union- 
ism. It never occurred to us then to work 
only an eight-hour day, five days a week. 
Kighteen, twenty - 
hours a day—we were sweating it out. I 


sometimes even 24 


believe that we shall have to go back t 
those days, if we are to survive. I realize 
that this suggestion may seem unfair, in 
the light of the fact that most of the 
people we represent work only a 40-hour, 
5-day week. But on the other hand, we 
know that the people in business executive 
positions never limit themselves to a 5 
day week. We must be on the job as long 
as they are, or even longer. Our job is 
harder. 

I know that there is no easy answer to 
the problem I am raising. But it seems 
to us in San Francisco that we must con- 
stantly make every effort to reach our 
rank and file more effectively. Without 
our membership understanding fully and 
clearly all the issues that face Labor, we 
cannot hope to protect our legitimate in- 
terests. 

I realize that you, President Green, and 
the officers and delegates at this conven- 
tion, understand all this full well. We 
who work on the community level are 
aware of this problem too, but we need 
your help and adyice in solving it. 

And now, President Green, it gives me 
great pleasure to present you with this 
gavel, with which we know you will guide 
this convention as splendidly as you have 
guided past conventions. 

I want you to know where this gavel 
came from. We don’t think it is quite 
like other gavels, although it may look so. 
As you know, the White House in Wash- 





ae + 
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ington is being remodeled. Through the 
help of our San Francisco Congressman, 
and former Secretary of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, Jack Shelley, we were able 
to obtain some of the original wood of the 
White House, and from this wood, here in 
San Francisco, union labor made _ this 
gavel. We hope that as you use it in this 
convention it will be heard in the White 
House, in Congress, and in our state legis- 
latures also, but most of all, by our mil- 
lions of American Federation of Labor 
members throughout the country. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM GREEN 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Warren, Your 
Excellency, Bishop Donohoe, Mayor Rob- 
inson, representatives of the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council, Members of Congress, 
representatives of the organized labor 
movement and my fellow citizens and 
friends: I know I speak for you when I say 
that we are tremendously impressed and 
deeply moved by the warm cordiality of the 
welcome extended to us here this morning. 
It is impossible to find language that 
would adequately express our feelings, and 
all I ean say in behalf of you and those 
you have the honor to represent is that 
we thank these representatives of the or- 
ganized labor movement here, His Ex- 
cellency, Bishop Donohoe, the Honorable 
Governor of this great State, the Mayor of 
this great city, and members of Congress 
for the very kind and moving welcome ex- 
tended to us this-morning. I know that you 
deeply appreciate it, and after listening to 
these splendid addresses I know you are 
conscious of the fact that we will be per- 
mitted to meet in a friendly city among 
friendly people, in a happy environment, 
and that in itself will contribute in a very 
large measure to the success of our meet- 
ing here in the city of San Francisco. I 
know that if you forget many things that 
take place in this convention, many things 
that may be said, you will go back to your 
different 
throughout the nation carrying with you 
the memory of the warmth of the welcome 
extended to us here this morning. 


homes in the communities 


Now, I know that you are assembled 
here feeling uncertain as to what is going 
to happen during the period through which 
our nation and the world is passing, and 


I know that those you represent also are 
living in a state of uncertainty. We are 
wondering what is going to happen in our 
own nation and throughout the world. Are 
we going to be permitted to live under a 
condition of peace, international peace and 
security, or are we facing a third world 
war? I know that we ask ourselves these 
questions. They are discussed in the family, 
they are discussed in the meetings and 
they are discussed throughout the nation. 

Well, no one can at the moment answer 
those questions because no one can tell us 
just what is the policy of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. We are convinced of the fact that 
it is the great force and great agency that 
at the present time is provoking and pro- 
moting war throughout the world... We 
know that it is preparing for it. We know 
that it is behind the movement in Korea 
and is responsible for that terrible situa- 
tion existing in that great country. 

Well, my friends, there is one conclusion 
that we can and must arrive at after giving 
all the facts the consideration that they 
deserve, and that is that we are determined 
that, come what may, come when it will, 
under no circumstances will we ever per- 
mit Soviet Russia to dominate the entire 
world. It may, if it wishes, impose its 
philosophy upon the people in Russia and 
perhaps those living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, but we love liberty, freedom and 
democracy; we were born in a nation where 
it prevails; we have been the beneficiaries 
of that form of government, and for that 
reason We are willing to give our lives or 





make any sacrifice necessary in order to 
maintain freedom, liberty and democracy 
in America. 

So I am sure that it will be the crystal- 
lized opinion of the delegates in this con- 
vention that our government must carry 
on the war in Korea as long as it may be 
necessary and that it will not consider 
withdrawing from Korea until Russia is 
isively defeated. I know that the great 
American Federation of Labor, numbering 
eight million paid up members in good 
standing will stand immovably, and un- 
compromisingly, together in defense of our 
government in the conflict in Korea. 

We face a crucial situation in Asia, for 
control of Asia is the primary objective of 
Stalin’s campaign for world empire. In 


dec 





possession of this great land mass and its 
millions of human beings and enriched by 
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its invaluable resources, he could 
take over Europe and Africa. 

Our recent showdown over the Japanese 
Peace Treaty was a strategic victory for 
the free world. An independent Japan will 
transform that nation from a power 
vacuum into a new and competent ally and 
immeasurably strengthen our defense in 
the Pacific. The Kremlin representatives 
came to the San Francisco conference for 
the avowed purpose of scuttling the treaty 
by amendments and by blocking orderly 
procedure. The Kremlin planned to dic- 
tate peace, although it was in the war only 
six days when the United States defeated 
the enemy. The United States pointed out 
that the treaty was the result of months of 
work and conferences with all nations and 
that the San Francisco Conference had 
been called solely for the official signing of 
agreements arrived at. Forty-nine of the 
nations participating adopted rules of pro- 
cedure which limited debate and action in 
order to assure majority rule. This great 
victory for honest self-government gives 
our nation not only a great strategic vic- 
tory but the initiative in world diplomacy. 
We must use this initiative for two 
purposes: 


easily 


1. We must apply the same resourceful- 
ness and directness to bring an end to the 
bloodshed in Korea. Over 80,000 of our men 
have given their lives in opposing aggres- 
sion in Korea. We must intensify our 
campaign to carry victory for the prin- 
ciples of free and constitutional govern- 
ment which the United Nations is designed 
to conserve. 

The Kremlin initiated war in Korea, a 
step in getting control of Japan—the key 
approach to our Western Coast. 

We want a showdown for victory in Ko- 
rea so as to get our troops out of Asia with 
honor in order to regain military initiative 
to act quickly against aggression any- 
where. Defense of Asia is the primary con- 
cern of the nations of Asia. We should give 
aid and technical assistance, but the brunt 
of fighting must fall on those whose free- 
dom is at stake and who hope to escape in- 
tolerable Communist despotism. Our na- 
tion must see to it that the military is au- 
thorized and directed to make victory their 
objective. In freeing our armed 
from the present engagement we can then 
rally fighting Allies to take the initiative 
for peace and against aggression. 


forces 


2. To assure Japanese workers oppor- 
tunity for free trade unionism so that they 
may make constructive progress by im- 
proving their contractual relations with 
their employers. A free trade union organ- 
ization is an invaluable asset for a demo- 
eratic nation, and a vital defense against 
the slavery of Communism. We need a 
democratic government in Japan, so that 
this able nation may make its full contri- 
bution to the world struggle against ag- 
gressive Communism. 

Now, my friends, the workers of the 
world, and particularly those we have the 
honor to represent crave the enjoyment of 
peace and security. We wish to pass our 
days living in this great country in com- 
fort and with the assurance that we will 
be free from war. But even so, I know that 
I represent the sentiment of the workers of 
this nation when I say that we will never 
remain passive, we will never 
tyranny and Communism, and we will sup- 
port our government in its fight against 
Soviet Russia until that nation is decisively 
defeated. 


accept 


In order to supplement that position we 
have contributed toward the development 
and establishment of a free trade union 
movement throughout the world. You will 
recall that following World War No. II, 
when the great, free democratic interna- 
tional movement was forced to liquidate, 
Russia took advantage of the situation 
and organized a Communist international 
labor movement. It invited the representa- 
tives of the British Trades Union Congress 
and the representatives of a movement in 
America dual to the American Federation 
of Labor to participate in the forming of 
this dual Communistic international labor 
movement. We refused. Some of the other 
countries accepted the invitation because 
they were not aware of the facts. It wasn't 
long until they learned what the facts were, 
what Russia’s objective was, and as a re- 
sult of it they were through. 

Then just a few years ago we called a 
conference in London and there we estab- 
lished a free democratic international trade 
union movement. The Communists were 
denied the privilege of meeting with us at 
that meeting in London, and there were 
none of them there. 

Now, what is the result? Within a 
period of about three years we have es- 
tablished a free, democratic trade union 
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movement throughout the world, and only 
a few weeks ago at the conference of that 
movement held in the city of Milan, Italy, 
representatives of 60,000,000 free, demo- 
cratic trade unionists met and transacted 
business—a great army. That is how our 
movement has grown and expanded since 
it was formed just a few years ago. 

This movement will serve two purposes— 
it will serve as an agency through which 
the standard of life and living of the 
workers throughout the world can and will 
be lifted to high and still higher levels. It 
will serve to promote increases in wages, 
improvement in conditions of employment, 
and in addition to that it will serve to de- 
velop and establish between employer and 
employees throughout the world collective 
bargaining. 

It will stand as a great, strong movement 
in opposition to the extension of Commun- 
ism throughout the world. It is not enough 
that we fight to keep it out of America 
alone; we must be associated with a move- 
ment that has for its purpose the preven- 
tion of the extension of 
any nation in the world. 

Now, the people. of America have reason 


Communism in 


to feel more satisfied, more secure when 
they learn that this great labor movement 
has established a free, democratic interna- 
tional trade union 
all the countries of the world, and I am 
confident that the workers represented in 
this international labor movement will 
stand as uncompromisingly in opposition 
to Communism as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stands in opposition to Com- 
munism here in America. 

Now, I want to pass on for just a moment 
to a domestic question, and that is price 
control legislation. You have come to this 
convention from your homes in the cities, 
towns and the villages in which you live in 
the United States of America. You are 
upset, you are feeling deeply the effects of 
rising prices, uncontrolled rising prices, 
and it is a subject that I know this conven- 
tion will consider and act upon. 

During the past year, we fought hard to 
persuade Congress to effective 
price control law. Because the original 
Act scheduled to expire June 30, 1951, was 
inadequate, American Federation of Labor 
officials made very specific recommenda- 
tions to Congress indicating the ways in 
which the law should be strengthened. 


movement embracing 


pass an 


We emphasized that the new Defense Pro- 
duction Act should include the following 
changes: 

1. More effective price 
foods, including a food subsidy program 
similar to that in effect during World War 
II. ’ 

2. A strengthened rent control program, 
authorizing rent where needed 
over all types of dwelling units and per- 
mitting the recontrol of areas previously 
decontrolled. 

3. More effective 
control, including the authority 


controls over 


controls 


enforcement of price 
to license 
President. 


business requested by the 


4. Greater control over the quality of the 
products coming under price control. 
At the same time, we urged Congress 
to stand firm and refuse to yield to any 
special interest groups seeking special ex- 
emptions or amendments. 

Did the Congressmen and Senators take 
our advice? All of you that they 
did not. Instead, a coalition of reaction- 
ary Republicans from the North 
Democrats from the South joined together 
in rejecting our suggestions and insert- 
ing in the law instead a number of highly 
objectionable features. 

There are three of these 
special attention: 

1. The Capehart Amendment. This is 
a specific cost-plus amendment which can 
thing—higher 
American consumers. It makes the Office 
of Price 
control or hold down prices, but an agency 
to make certain that any increases in costs 
are passed along to the consumer as rap- 


know 


and 


that deserve 


mean only one prices to 


Stabilization not an agency to 


idly as possible. 

2. The Herlong Amendment. This does 
for retailers and what the 
Capehart Amendment does for manufac- 
turers. 
assured that they will receive the highest 
prices possible. 

3. The Butler-Hope Amendment. This 
is the new provision in the law that pre- 
vents the OPS from establishing any 
quotas on the slaughter of livestock. This 
constitutes an open invitation to black 
marketeers to operate in the meat business 
the same way that they did during World 
War II. 

The President recently asked Congress 
to repeal these three amendments. The 


wholesalers 


By this amendment, retailers are 
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American Federation of Labor has sup- 
ported the President’s request. There is 
some question whether Congress will act 
upon the President’s request at this ses- 
sion. Many Senators and Congressmen are 
saying that because inflationary pressures 
are not as strong as they have been, this 
entire question need not be discussed at 
this session of Congress, but should be 
postponed until next January. 


The position of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on this issue is very clear. 
Congress cannot avoid its responsibility. 
Postponing this issue until next January 
would constitute an admission by Con- 
gress that it is unwilling to face the basic 
economic facts confronting the nation. 
With the defense program now moving 
into high gear, it would be an unwarranted 
gamble with the wages of American work- 
ers and the pocketbooks of American con- 
sumers to expect that inflation will remain 
quiet until next January. Congress should 
face this issue realistically and repeal 
these vicious amendments to the Defense 
Production Act. 

I know it will be the purpose of this 
convention to call upon Congress in a 
voice that must be heard, that they must 
act and protect the consumers of Ameri- 
ca before Congress adjourns. 

Now, let me give you something in sup- 
port of that. I want to give you some in- 
formation regarding prices—and this is 
deeply significant, because the wages of 
American workers are controlled through 
the Wage Stabilization Board. Behold a 
situation where our wages are controlled, 
but prices uncontrolled because Congress 
refuses to pass a law that will control 
prices. Is that fair to the masses of the 


> 


people? Your wages are controlled, your 
buying power limited as we see it ought 
to be limited, but the prices of things you 
buy can ascend and ascend until your dol- 
lar buys scarcely anything. 

Price increases have imposed a new and 
heavy burden on workers’ families. Rarely 
has our country ever experienced such a 
rapid and serious rise in prices as that of 
1950 to 1951. Coming after the high tide 
of inflation which followed World War II, 
these new increases have reduced the buy- 
ing power of our dollars still further. In 
fact, from 1939 to July 1951, the dollar has 
declined in value from 100 cents to 53.4 


cents-—if you measure what it is worth 
today in paying for the workers’ total 
cost of living. We have to buy our families’ 
needs with a 53 cent dollar today, a dollar 
worth scarcely more than half what it 
Was 12 years ago. 

If you examine the cost of essential 
items in the workers budget in 1939 and 
again in mid-1951, the increase is truly 
astounding. Take, for instance, a man’s 
wool suit which cost about $29 in 1939 as 
an average for the United States. The 
price had more than doubled to $58.50 by 
June of last year, just before the Korean 
War began, and by June 1951 it had gone 
up 11 per cent more. Today that $29 suit 
costs $65! 

Or 
work clothing, his overalls. The price in- 


, take that essential item of a man’s 


crease here has been even more striking. 
A pair of overalls which cost about $1.50 
in 1939 went up 110 per cent to June, 1950, 
and has gone up 23 per cent since the 
Korean War, so that today the $1.50 over- 
alls cost almost $4.00. 

gain, take the cost of children’s shoes. 
Every worker’s family knows how boys 
go through a pair of shoes and the heavy 
expense of this item in the family budget. 
Children’s shoes which cost $2.70 in 1939, 
cost $6.40 today, an increase of 140 per cent 
including a rise of 16 per cent since the 
Korean War began, and a total increase 
of 165 per cent since 1939. 

The increase in food prices is even more 
amazing. Prices of beef actually tripled 
from 1939 to July 1951. Round steak, which 
could be bought for 36 cents a pound be- 
fore World War II, now costs $1.09—more 
than three times what it cost 12 years 
ago. Or, take coffee, which has increased 
almost four-fold in price. In 19389 you 
could buy one pound of coffee for 22 cents; 
today it costs 87 cents and has even been 
higher. Even bread, the staff of life, has 
doubled in price—from 8 cents to 16 cents 
for a one pound loaf, since 1939. 

Those food elements so necessary to give 
vitamins and the strength-building in- 
gredients which children need, have ad- 
vanced enormously. Oranges are up 195 
per cent from 1939 to 1951; a can of to- 
matoes has risen 137 per cent, butter is up 
150 per cent, milk 100 per cent. Milk which 
used to cost 11 cents a quart at the gro- 


cers, now costs 22 cents a quart. 
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Even the staple foods are high; po- 
tatoes have risen 136 per cent since 1939. 

If we take the total amount of a 
er’s budget as 


Department’s 


work- 
measured by the Labor 


Consumer Price Index, it 
shows an increase of 87 per cent from 1939 
to 1951. This includes rents which have 
risen 23 per cent, and electricity and gas 
which have declined 2 per cent, according 
to the index. 

But we know that the index does not 
attempt to measure all the increased liv- 
include taxes and 
With 
cluded, the workers’ actual living cost to- 
day is much more than double that of 12 


years ago. 


ing costs, it does not 


many hidden increases. these in- 


A significant part of the price increase 
has taken place since the Korean War be- 
gan. 
has increased 42 per cent from June, 1950 
to July, 1951; canned tomatoes 41 per cent; 
lard 38 per cent; milk 19 per cent; potatoes 
10 per cent; clothing in general 11 per cent; 
house furnishings 16 per cent, the whole 
Consumer’s Price Index, 9 per cent. 

Inflation—that is the thing hanging over 





For instance, the price of fresh eggs 


us because of these ascending prices— 
hanging over us like a shadow, causing 
us uneasiness because if this goes on and 
inflation gets beyond control then we will 
be faced with a terrific situation which 
will reduce us below the level of poverty. 

Inflation—this depreciation of the dol- 
lar’s buying power—is our country’s dev- 
astating enemy within. It eats away the 
workers’ savings, and no wage increase 
can ever restore this devaluation of the 
hard won dollars sayed in earlier years. 
It forces a race between prices and wages, 
in which workers alw: 

In concluding this section of the address 
which I am making to you I want to em- 
phasize again that when the war situation 
became serious and labor was called upon 
to agree to the establishment of a govern- 
mental Wage Stabilization Board we re- 
sponded, as patriotic men, moved by a de- 
sire to serve our government and to pro- 
tect liberty, 


7s lose. 





freedom and democracy 
throughout the world. And so now our 
wages must be passed upon by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and wage increases 
must be approved by that 
they can become effective. 


Board before 


Imagine what the situation is, while 


prices have been going up, as I have re- 
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lated here, and Congress refuses to re- 
spond to our wish and our call, or to the 
call of the President of the United States 
for more adequate control of prices. How 
are we going to live and meet the situa- 
tion if this goes on? 

Well, my 
spond. 


friends, must re- 
If it does not respond, if Congress 
adjourns without giving us some help and 
relief, without providing a remedy, then 
we have got to unite our votes politically 
at the ballot box and vote to keep at 


Congress 


home those Congressmen who refuse to 
act for us. 

There is one other matter I want to 
bring to your attention, and that is the 
legislative situation as it applies to labor. 
1 take it for granted that the delegates in 
attendance at this convention are just as 
unanimous in their demand for the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley law as were the dele- 
gates at other conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor held since that 
highly reprehensible act was passed by 
the Congress of the United States. We will 
never acquiesce, we will never cease ob- 
jecting to this law so long as it remains 
on the statute books. It is the fixed and 
definite purpose of the American Federa- 
tion of labor to fight on and on and on 
until this objectionable, reprehensible act 
is repealed. It doesn’t matter if we can’t 
make it tomorrow or the next day; it 
doesn’t matter if we are defeated in some 
instances at the polls. We are going to 
keep up the fight until we win. 

We are conscious, and were in the be- 
ginning, that this act sought to restrict 
the legitimate activities of labor, that it 
was government control over organized 
labor, that it robbed us of our right to 
exercise our rights as men united in an 
organized labor moyement. It was tre- 
mendously bad, and we explained to the 
workers of the nation just how bad it was. 
But I want to say that experience since 
this act has been in operation has shown 
us that we did not grasp or realize all the 
objectionable features of this act, and as 
a result of interpretations placed upon the 
act, as a result of decisions made by the 
National Labor Relations Board, we have 
been shown that it is much, much more 
serious than we ever dreamed it was. 

Time does not permit me to call atten- 
tion to the numerous detrimental decisions 
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rendered by the National Labor Relations 
Board and the courts under the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which have confirmed most, 
if not all, of the fears that organized 
labor expressed concerning the disastrous 
consequences that would ensue if the Act 
were passed. 

Unions are hampered in their day-to- 
day activities and internal affairs; assess- 
ments and fines cannot be enforced by 
discharge under union shop agreements; 
discipline and efforts to stamp out dual 
unionism are interfered with; slight ir- 
regularities in union shop provisions may 
mean that a contract will no longer be a 
bar to a raid by a rival union even when 
the union shop has not been enforced, 

The decisions of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, during the past four years 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, have shown 
clearly that the predictions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor concerning the 
Act’s detrimental and unfair effects upon 
labor were true. Under the Act, injunc- 
tions are obtained by the Board at the 
rate of nine against labor to one against 
Frequently, as in the well- 
known Di Giorgio Fruit Company case in- 
volving thousands of members of the Na- 
tional Farm Labor Union and_ other 
affiliated organizations in the great State 
of California, injunctions are issued, with 
all their damaging and prejudicial effects, 
and left standing for many months before 
the Board finally determines that no vio- 
lation of the Act has taken place. 


employers. 


The jurisdiction of the Board has been 
extended further and further into the 
building trades field, so that even the con- 
struction of a small private dwelling may 
be the subject of Board action. For pur- 
poses of injunctions and damage suits, 
under the secondary boycott provisions, 
every subcontractor is considered a sepa- 
rate that picketing of the 
entire job is in many instances prevented. 

Other Board prohibit tradi- 
tional union hiring-hall practices in ship- 
ping and longshore work as well as hiring 
through unions in the building, construc- 
tion and printing fields. 

Then, too, the International Typo- 
graphical Union, which has endeavored to 
maintain and protect the working stand- 
ards of its members by peaceful and tra- 
ditional methods, has been penalized and 


employer so 


decisions 


put to tremendous expense and has now 
again been taken into court by the Board 
for enforcement of its orders, even though 
it has repeatedly manifested its intentions 
to comply with Board orders. 


These are some of the developments 
which haye taken place in the interpreta- 
tions placed upon the Taft-Hartley law by 
the National Labor Relations Board. We 
must not and cannot have our freedom lim- 
ited or taken from us. We are an American 
institution, an American organization. We 
are clothed with the right to act as an 
organized labor movement, under the laws 
of our nation. But when the Congress of 
the United States passes a law which, in 
a large measure places labor under the 
domination of government, as 
under the domination of the government 
in Russia, then we become a fighting rebel 
force that will never be willing to comply 
with the provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. So I hope and trust that this 70th 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor will again call upon the 
Congress of the United States, with a 
united voice, to repeal this un-American 
Taft-Hartley law. 


labor is 


We will consider also our standard of 
life and living at this convention. These 
facts and figures which I have submitted 
to you regarding rising prices and the 
threat of inflation must serve to show that 
we have got to continue our fight to pre- 
vent inflation, to control prices and to 
advance the wages of the working people 
so that their buying power will be in- 
creased to the point which they have lost 
under this notorious rising price situation. 

Then we have got to consider the politi- 
cal situation as well. Time and experience 
It has 
taught us that we must use that other 


teaches us many valuable lessons. 


power we possess, our voting power, in 
order to protect and promote our inter- 
ests. We organize for the purpose of con- 
solidating and uniting our’ economic 
strength so that we can deal on a fair 
basis with the employers of the nation. If 
we do that then we must unite our politi- 
cal strength so that we can go to the polls 
and vote together as we go on the strike 
field and strike together. And if we do 
that then we will be able to correct many 
of these legislative wrongs that have been 
imposed upon us. 
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Now I am through, and I am pleased that 
I have been privileged to outline these 
important matters that must and will oc- 
cupy our attention. We are determined, as 
I know the action of this convention will 
show, to fight on as we have never fought 
before in all the history of the world. We 
want to promote good will among the 
peoples of the world, to promote interna- 
tional peace and security so that we can 
work and live together with a feeling of 
safety and security. But we will fight as 
we have never fought before. The word 
“defeat” is not'in our vocabulary. We will 
never acknowledge it when we are fight- 
ing for the correction of an outrageous 
wrong. 

So let us consolidate again, unite as we 
have never been united before, go out 
from here as sovereign citizens and de- 
voted trade unionists determined to use 
the two powers that we possess for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of the 
workers of America and for the purpose of 
promoting their common welfare. That is 
a commendable American objective that 
deserves the support of not only the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor 
and Organized Labor everywhere, but the 
support of the friends of Organized Labor 
in the United States of America. 

I thank you for this opportunity of 
speaking to you and I assure you that we 
shall go on and on and on, fighting as we 
have never fought before, refusing to ac- 
knowledge defeat or to surrender to any- 
one who.seeks to impose a wrong upon us. 


Thank you so much. 


The convention will now please be in 
order. The first order of business is the 
report of the Committee on Credentials. 
I now recognize Drew Taylor, Chairman of 
the Committee on Credentials. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TAYLOR: 
President Green, Officers and Delegates to 
the 70th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 

Your Committee on Credentials, who in 
accordance with our laws, were appointed 
by their International Presi- 
dents at the request of President Green, 


respective 


herewith submit the following partial re- 
port: 


We have examined the credentials of 591 
delegates, representing 95 National and 
International Unions, 4 Departments, 36 
State Branches, 125 Central Bodies, 41 Lo- 
cal Trade and Federal Labor Unions, and 
3 Fraternal Delegates, and recommend 
that the following be seated. 


Our Secretary, Brother Paul R. Hutch- 
ings, will read the names of the delegates. 


Committee Secretary Hutchings submit- 
ted the following list of delegates: 


Actors and Artistes of America, Associ- 
ated — George Heller, Reuben Guskin, 
Henry Dunn, H. O’Neil Shanks, Pat Somer- 
set, 362 votes. 

Asbestos Workers, International Associ- 
ation of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Joseph A. Mullaney, C. W. Sickles, 60 votes. 


Automobile Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union United—Lester Washburn, 
George Grisham, Anthony Doria, 687 votes. 

Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union of America—Herman 
Winter, Wm. F. Schnitzler, David Weis- 
man, Kurt A. Greenburger, Earl A. Frank, 
Henry Simpson, 1,353 votes. 

Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ International Union of America, The 
Journeymen — William C. Birthright, 
Charles T. Crane, Alvin L. Holt, John B. 
Robinson, Fred Scafidi, 628 votes. 

Bill Posters and Billers of America, In- 
ternational Alliance of—Leo Abernathy, 16 
yotes. 

Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood of—John Pel- 
kofer, A. J. Eberhardy, George Edgerton, 
100 votes. 

Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, International Brother- 
hood of—Charles J. MacGowan, William J. 
Buckley, Harry Nacey, George Nolan, 
Thomas Crowe, Homer Patton, 1,500 votes. 

Bookbinders, International Brotherhood 
of—John B. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, 
Bette Bell, 443 votes. 

Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Mara, Frank W. Anderson, 
Lawson, Tom Cory, 500 votes. 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ In- 
ternational Union of America—Harry C. 
Bates, John J. Murphy, A. J. Cleland, 
Thomas F. Murphy, Thomas H. O’Donnell, 
James Purvis, 883 votes. 

Brick and Clay Workers of America, The 
United—H. R. Flegal, Wm. Tracy, 230 
votes. 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, In- 
ternational Association—J. H. Lyons, J. R. 
Downes, William F. Bauers, Joseph F. 
Boyen, Stanley Rounds, Leslie L. Myers, 
1,079 votes. 

Building Service 
tional Union—W. L, 


John J. 
George W. 


Employees’ Interna- 
McFetridge, Wm. H. 
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Cooper, David Sullivan, George Hardy, 


Thomas Shortman, 1,815 votes. 

Carmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
way—lIrvin Barney, A. J. Bernhardt, J. L. 
Duffin, Edward C. Doll, Raymond McElroy, 
Lucian Denis, 1,067 votes. 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of—Wm. L. Hutche- 
son, M.A. Hutcheson, Frank Duffy, Charles 
W. Hanson, Ted Kenney, John J. Cregan, 
Kenneth Davis, C. A. Clancy, Chester A. 
Bereman, 6,000 votes. 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers’ 
International Union, United—Wm. Schoen- 
berg, Reuben Roe, Melvin Ferron, George 
H. Hassett, Toney Gallo, 350 votes. 

Chemical Workers’ Union, International 
—H. A. Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, Marshall 
Shafer, Drew Taylor, 695 votes. 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
America—Mario Azpeitia, Servando F. 
Lopez, Frank Diez, 100 votes. 

Cleaning and Dye House Workers, Inter- 
national Association of—W. S. Gross, John 
Zitello, Mike J. Minaden, John W. Kramer, 
200 votes. 

Clerks, National Federation of Post Of- 
fice—Leo E. George, John F. O’Connor, 
Franklin Overman, John C. Sweeney, 
Thomas H. Ward, Emmet C. Andrews, 
880 votes. 

Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway—George 
M. Harrison, R. J. McCarthy, J. I. Gilbert, 
Lyle McKinney, George M. Gibbons, Frank 
James, A. I. Lawrence, 2,500 votes. 

Clerks’ International Association, Retail 
—Vernon A. Housewright, James A. Suf- 
fridge, G. A. Sackett, Frank C. Shea, Phillip 
Koerner, Nathan Wertheimer, Samuel J. 
Meyers, 2,050 votes. 

Coopers’ International Union of North 
America—James J. Doyle, Sam Toussaint, 
49 votes. 

Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers’ 
International Union—Joseph O’Neill, Sol 
Cilento, Louis Blender, Wallace D. Hen- 
derson, 250 votes. 

Draftsmen’s Unions, International Fed- 
eration of Technical Engineers, Architects 
and—Stanley W. Oliver, 68 votes. 

Electrical Workers, International Broth- 
erhood of—D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, 
Frank C. Riley, Joseph D. Keenan, Frank 
G. Roche, Oscar G. Harbak, 3,300 votes. 

Elevator Constructors, International 
Union of—John C. MacDonald, Edward A. 
Smith, Thomas Allen, 102 votes. 

Engineers, International Union of Oper- 
ating—Wm. E. Maloney, Chas. B. Gram- 
ling, Jos. J. Delaney, Victor S. Swanson, 
Frank P. Converse, 1,604 votes. 

Engravers’ Union of North America, In- 
ternational Photo—Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
thew Woll, William H. Graf, 134 votes. 

Farm Labor Union, National — H. L. 
Mitchell, Ernesto Galarza, Hank Hasiwar, 
116 votes. 


Fire Fighters, International Association 
of—John P. Redmond, George J. Richard- 
son, Milton J. Terry, Glen E. Thom, Robert 
Beale, 569 votes. 
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Firemen and Oilers, International Broth- 
erhood of—Anthony E. Matz, Joseph P. 

lark, Robert J. Tormey, James W. Ken- 
nedy, George Wright, 580 votes. 

Flight Engineers’ International Associa- 
tion—Lester A. Flaherty, 7 votes. 

Garment Workers of America, United— 


Joseph P. McCurdy, Albert Adamski, Harry 


R. Williams, Madge King, Emily Jordan, 
400 votes. 

Garment Workers’ Union, International 
Uidies—David Dubinsky, Luigj Antonini, 
Israel Feinberg, Charles S. Zimmerman, 
Isidore Nagler, Jennie Matyas, Louis Stul- 
verg, Philip Kramer, 3,500 votes. 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada—Lee W. Minton, 
Raymond H. Dalton, J. Belton Warren, 
James A. Cain, Arthur L. Schaefer, 380 
votes. 

Glass Cutters’ League of America, Win- 
dow—A. U. Debrucque, 16 votes. 

Glass Workers’ Union, American Flint— 
Harry H. Cook, John E. Biafore, Floyd R. 
Sorrell, 310 yotes. 

Government Employees, American Fed- 
eration of—James A. Campbell, Berniece 
B. Heffner, Howard C. Myers, 459 votes. 

Granite Cutters’ International Associa- 
tion of America, The—Josenh T. Klachner, 
40 votes. 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union, International—Ossip Wal- 
insky, Norman Zukowsky, Charles Fein- 
stein, Philip Lubliner, 250 votes. 

Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ In- 
ternational Union, United — Alex Rose, 
Marx Lewis, James V. Novaco, Max Gold- 
man, Sarah Leichter, 320 votes. 

Hod Carriers, Building and Common La- 
borers’ Union of America, International— 
Joseph V. Moreschi, Charles J. Sullivan, 
Robert B. Sheets, Lee Lalor, Peter Fosco, 
John W. Garvey, A. C. D’Andrea, Joseph 
Marshall, 2,975 votes. 

Horse Shoers of United States and Can- 
ada, International Union of Journeymen— 
Wallace S. Rohrer, 2 votes. 

Hosiery Workers, American Federation 
of—Alexander McKeown, 25 yotes. 


Insurance Agents’ International Union— 
George L. Russ, 31 votes. 


Jewelry Workers’ Union, International 
Joseph Morris, Hyman J. Powell, David 
Levine, Richard Parino, 169 votes. 


Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
Wire and Metal—Wm. J. McSorley, Harry 
J. Hagen, Walter M. Matthews, 120 votes. 


International Union 
James, E. L. Aber- 
Palacios, Charles R. 


Workers’ 


‘ 


Laundry 
Sam J. Byers, E. C. 
crombie, Lawrence 
Goldstein, 683 votes. 


Letter Carriers, National Association of 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, 
John J. Nolan, James C. Stocker, Edward 
F. Benning, Charles N. Coyle, 892 votes. 


Longshoremen’s Association, Interna- 
tional—Joseph P. Ryan, Harry R. Hassel- 
gren, Robert R. Collins, 649 votes. 
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Machinists, International Association of 

A. J. Hayes, N. P. Alifas, Don M. Bur- 
rows, Eric Peterson, Elmer E. Walker, 
toy M. Brown, P. L. Siemiller, Lloyd 
Weber, 3,384 votes. 

Maintenance of Way Employees, Broth- 
erhood of—Thomas C. Carroll, Arah Shoe- 
make, J. G. James, Frank L. Noakes, 
Emil J. Plondke, Harold C. Crotty, Robert 
E. Hulick, 1,383 votes. 


Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble Setters 
Helpers and Terrazzo Helpers, Interna- 
tional Association of—H. E. Lanthier, John 
J. Conway, 55 votes. 

Masters, Mates and Pilots of 
National Organization — C. F. 
yotes. 

Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated — Earl W. 
Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, Milton S. 
Maxwell, T. J. Lloyd, Joseph Belsky, Max 
Osslo, Marvin Hook, 1,867 votes. 

Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion, Sheet—Robert Byron, James J. Ryan, 
Edward Carlough, A. H. Cronin, Frank 
Burk, 320 votes. 

Millers, American Federation of Grain 
S. P. Ming, H. A. Schneider, Peter J. 
Rybka, N. D. Crane, 307 votes. 

Molders and Foundry Workers’ Union of 
North America, International—Chester A. 
Sample, Philip Bennett, W. C. Daugherty, 
Charles B. Reynolds, William D. Roberts, 
Earl Schlesinger, 650 votes. 


America, 
May, 90 


Musicians, American Federation of— 
James C. Petrillo, Harry J. Steeper, Charles 
L. Bagley, Frank B. Field, Edward P. 
Ringius, Albert A. Greenbaum, Pete Klein- 
kauf, 2,395 votes. 


Office Employees’ International 
Paul R. Hutchings, J. 
B. Kinnick, 297 votes. 


Union— 
Howard Hicks, John 


Painters, Decorators and 
of America, Brotherhood of 
L. M. Raftery, Christian Madsen, Frank 
Owens Peter Yablonsky, James P. Mee- 
han, Herbert Baker, 1,762 votes. 


Paperhangers 
L. P. Lindelof, 


Paper Makers, International Brother- 
hood of—Paul L. Phillips, John R. Jones, 
Joseph Addy, John W. Bailey, Albert E. 


Brown, 400 votes. 


Pattern Makers’ League of North Amer- 
ica—George Q. Lynch, 110 votes. 


Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ Inter- 
national Association of the United States 
and Canada, Operative—John E. Rooney, 
Ben Martinez, Walter A. Redmond, Ed- 
ward J. Leonard, 373 yotes. 


Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Apprentices 
of the—Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, 
Edward J. Hillock, Charles M. Rau, Rich- 
ard Jones, Robert Lynch, Harry J. Ames, 
1,500 votes. 


Polishers, 
International Union, Metal—Ray Muehl- 


hoffer, Dennis J. Oates, M. H. Stafford, 
153 votes. 


Buffers, 


Platers and Helpers’ 
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Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car— 
A. Philip Randolph, M. P. Webster, C. L. 
Dellums, 100 votes. 

Postal Supervisors, The National Associ- 
ation of — Jesse V. Horton, Fred J. 
O’ Dwyer, Hugh Spalding, 89 votes. 

Potters, National Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative — James M. Duffy, James Slaven, 
George Smith, Clarence Davis, 284 votes. 

Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union of North America, International 
Plate—James L. Connor, 11 yotes. 

Printing Pressmen’s and _ Assistants’ 
Union of North American, International— 
J. H. de la Rosa, George L. Googe, Arthur 
Sanford, Clyde E. Bowen, William Cline, 
Herbert Salvatore, 794 votes. 

Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of—John P. Burke, 
James S. Killen, Elmer P. Meinz, John 
Sherman, Ivor D. Isaacson, William E. 
Riggs, Oren Parker, 1,258 votes. 

Radio and Television Directors’ Guild— 
Oliver W. Nicoll, 5 votes. 

tailway Employees of America, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric— 
Sam Berrong, Daniel McNamara, Joseph 
Fahey, C. E. Long, Merlin Gerkin, Clark 
Dorsey, 1,200 votes. 

Railway Mail Association — George F. 
Wilson, John L. Reilly, Harold G. McKel- 
lips, 264 votes. 

Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Workers’ 
Association, United Slate, Tile and Com- 
position—Charles D. Aquadro, Homer J. 
Meyers, Ben D. Vetter, 120 votes. 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America—Harry Lundeberg, Harry John- 
son, Lloyd Gardner, Lester Balinger, James 
Waugh, 450 yotes. 

Signalmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
road—Jesse Clark, M. S. Mason, 128 votes. 

Special Delivery The Na- 
tional Association Warfel, 
20 votes. 

Stage Employees and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United States 
and Canada, International Alliance of The- 
atrical—Richard F. Walsh, William P. 
Raoul, Thomas V. Green, James McNabb, 
Michael J. Mungovan, 420 votes. 


State, County and Municipal Employees, 
American Federation of—Arnold S. Zander, 
Gordon W. Chapman, Edward N. Doan, E. 
IE. Stackhouse, Daniel J. Scannell, 809 
votes. 


Messengers, 
of—George L. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America, International—Leo Buck- 
ley, Frank Adams, 108 votes. 


Stone 
America, 


votes. 


North 
Givens, 19 


Cutters’ Association of 
Journeymen—Paul A. 


Stove 
Joseph 


Vargas, 


Union— 
Manuel 


Mounters’ International 
Lewis, Kenneth Petro, 
122 votes. 


American Federation of — 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. 
5 votes. 


Teachers, 
John M. 
M.- Bore 
Landis, ¢ 
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Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, International 
Brotherhood of—Daniel J. Tobin, John F. 
English, John J. O’Rourke, Robert Lester, 
Joseph J. Diviny, Stewart B. Mason, Mich- 
ael Sawochka, 6,250 votes. 

Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad— 
G. E. Leighty, E. J. Manion, 300 votes. 

Telegraphers’ Union of North America, 
The Commercial—W. L. Allen, 350 votes. 

Textile Workers of America, United— 
Anthony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Francis 
Schaufenbil, Frank J. Sgambato, Edward 
Hirschberger, Everett F. Dean, 675 votes. 

Tobacvo Workers’ International Union— 
John O’Hare, R. J. Petree, 220 votes. 

Typographical Union, International — 
Woodruff Randolph, John W. Austin, Ber- 
nard M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis 
M. Hermann, J. Arthur Moriarity, 650 
votes. 

Upholsterers’ International Union of 
North America—Sal B. Hoffmann, R. Alvin 
Albarino, Tony Remshardt, George Bucher, 
Reed J. Stoney, 480 votes. 

Yardmasters of America, Railroad—Ray 
W. Rich, 35 votes. 


Departments 


Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment—Richard J. Gray, 1 vote. 

Metal Trades Department — James A. 
Brownlow, 1 vote. 

Railroad Employees’ 
Michael Fox, 1 vote. 

Union Label Trades Department—Ray- 
mond F. Leheney, 1 vote. 


Department — 


State Branches 

Alabama State Federation of Labor— 
William H. Proctor, 1 vote. 

Arizona State Federation of Labor—E. F. 
Vickers, 1 vote. 

Arkansas State Federation of Labor—S. 
V. Zinn, 1 vote. 

California State Federation of Labor— 
Cc. J. Haggerty, 1 vote. 

Colorado State Federation of 
George A. Cavender, 1 vote. 

Georgia State Federation of 
A. Harper, 1 vote. 

Idaho State Federation of Labor—Elmer 
F. McIntire, 1 vote. 

Illinois State Federation 
Reuben Soderstrom, 1 vote. 

Indiana State Federation of Labor—Carl 
H. Mullen, 1 vote. 

Iowa State Federation 
Mills, 1 vote. 

Kansas State Federation of Labor—C. E. 
Solander, 1 vote. 

Louisiana State Federation of Labor— 
Mrs. E. H. Williams, 1 vote. 
_ Maine State Federation of Labor—Ben- 
jamin J. Dorsky, 1 vote, 


Labor— 


Labor—J. 


of Labor— 


of Labor—Ray 


Maryland- District of Columbia State 
Federation of Labor—Thomas J. Healy, 1 
vote. 

Massachusetts State Federation of Labor 
—Kenneth J. Kelley, 1 vote. 

Michigan State Federation 
George W. Dean, 1 vote. 

Minnesota State Federation of Labor— 
R. A. Olson, 1 vote. 

Missouri State Federation 
William J. Bingel, Jr., 1 vote. 

Montana State Federation 
John H. Driscoll, 1 vote. 

Nebraska State Federation of Labor— 
Gordon C. Preble, 1 vote. 

Nevada State Federation 
Harry A. Depaoli, 1 vote. 

New Jersey State Federation of Labor— 
Louis P. Marciante, 1 vote. 

New York State Federation of Labor— 
Thomas A. Murray, 1 vote. 

North Carolina State Federation of Labor 
—R. B. Robertson, 1 yote. 

Ohio State Federation of 
Hannah, 1 vote. 

Oregon State Federation of 
James T. Marr, 1 vote. 

Pennsylvania State Federation 
bor—James L. McDevitt, 1 vote. 

Puerto Rico Free Federation of Working- 
men—Nicolas Nogueras Rivera, 1 vote. 

Rhode Island State Federation of Labor 

-—Edward Quirk, 1 vote. 

South Carolina State Federation of Labor 
—Joe W. Harrison, 1 vote. 

Tennessee State Federation of Labor 
Stanton E. Smith, 1 vote. 

Texas State Federation of Labor—Paul 
C. Sparks, 1 yote. 

Utah State Federation of Labor—Fullmer 
H. Latter, 1 vote. 

Virginia State Federation of 
L. H. Trainham, 1 vote. 

Washington State Federation of Labor— 
E. M. Weston, 1 vote. 

Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
George A. Haberman, 1 vote. 


of Labor— 


of Labor— 


of Labor— 


of Labor— 


Labor—Phil 
Labor— 


of La- 


Labor— 


City Central Bodies 


Aberdeen, Wash., Grays Harbor Central 
Labor Council—William Bonallo, 1 vote. 

Alexandria, La., Central Labor Union 
E. H. Williams, 1 vote. 

Alexandria, Va., Central Labor Union— 
Eugene R. Hubbard, 1 vote. 


Arbor, Mich., Washtenaw County 
Labor Council—Redmond M. 


Ann 
Trades and 
Burr, 1 vote. 


Atlanta, Ga., Federation of Trades 


Henry W. Chandler, 1 vote. 
Austin, Tex., Trades Council—Alma Lee 
Griffin, 1 vote. 


Bakersfield, Calif., Kern County Labor 
Council—Thomas J. Ott, 1 yote. 
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Baltimore, Md., Federation of Labor— 
Leroy M. Griffin, 1 vote. 
Birmingham, Ala., Federation of Labor 
Ted Williams, 1 vote. 
Blackwell, Okla., Trades 
Council—J. D. Lefever, 1 vote. 
Bloomington, Ind., Federation of Labor 
—Ray Bouvier, 1 vote. 
Boise, Idaho, Trades and Labor Council 
Fred H. McCabe, 1 vote. 
Bremerton, Wash., Central Trades and 
Labor Council—M. F. Taylor, 1 vote. 
Brockton, Mass., Central Labor Union— 
Henry J. Brides, 1 vote. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Federation 
Charles W. Halloran, 1 vote. 
Calumet, Ill., Joint Labor Council—Jeff 
Johnson, 1 yote. : 
Charlotte, N. C., Central Labor Union— 
W. P. Hooker, 1 vote. 
Chicago, Ill., Federation of Labor—John 
O’Brien, 1 vote. 
Chicago Heights, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Fred H. Groth, 1 vote. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Central Labor Union— 
John Jack Hurst, 1 vote. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Federation 
William Finegan, 1 vote. 
Clinton County, Ill., Central Trades and 
Labor Union—Edgar F. Smith, 1 vote. 
Contra Costa County, Calif., Central 
Labor Council—Hugh Caudel, 1 vote. 
Corvallis and Vic., Oregon, Central Labor 
Union—James Stewart, 1 vote. 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, Central 
Union—H. R. Saunders, 1 yote. 
Dallas, Texas, Central Labor 
Frank W. Graham, 1 vote. 
Dayton, Ohio, Central Labor 
Breidenbach, 1 vote. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Sam 8. Turk, 1 vote. 
Detroit and Wayne County, Mich., Fed- 
eration of Labor—Frank X. Martel, 1 vote. 
East Liverpool, Ohio, Trades and Labor 
Council—Floyd Jivaden, 1 vote. 
Easton, Pa., Central Labor Union 
art A. Seifert, 1 vote. 
El Centro, Calif., Imperial Valley Central 
Labor Union—Walter I. Welden, 1 vote. 


N. J., Union County Central 
George F. Cushing, 1 vote. 


Labor 


and Labor 


of Labor— 


QO. 


T. 


of Labor— 


Labor 
Council— 


Union—J. 
E. 


Stew- 


Elizabeth, 
Labor Union 


Elyria, Ohio, Central Union— 


Irving L. Higgins, 1 vote. 


Everett, Wash., Trades Council—James 
H. Thompson, 1 vote. 


Fall River, Mass., Central Labor Union 


—Daniel J. McCarthy, 1 vote. 


Fort Collins, Colo., Larimer County Cen- 


tral Labor Union 
1 vote. 


-Clarence A. Christensen, 


Federated Trades 
> H. Cary, 1 vote. 


Fresno, Calif., 
Labor Council— 


and 


Galesburg, Ill., Trades and Labor Assem- 
bly—William H. Moon, 1 vote. 
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Grand Junction, Colo., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Harry H. Ashley, 1 vote. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Trades and Labor 
Council—Robert Amsterburg, 1 vote. 

Honolulu, T. H., Central Labor Council 
-A. S. Reile, 1 vote. 

Hudson County, N. J., Central Labor 
Union—Joseph G. Quinn, 1 vote. 
Hutchinson, Kans., Central Labor Union 
I. E. Westfall, 1 vote. 
Jackson, Miss., Central 
E. Holt Ross, 1 vote. 
Johnson City, Tenn., 
Union—C. M. Houk, 1 vote. 

Joliet, Ill, Will County Central Trades 
and Labor Council—S. P. Miller, 1 vote. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., Trades and Labor 
Council—Florence Bailey, 1 vote. 

Kansas City, Mo., Central Labor Union— 
Ralph E. Lake, 1 vote. - 

Kenton and Campbell Counties, Ky., 
Trades and Labor Assembly — Florence 
Smith, 1 vote. 

Knoxville, Tenn., 
A. C. Clapp, 1 vote. 

Lake County, Ohio, Federation of Labor 

Victor J. Bukky, 1 vote. 

La Salle, Ill., Trades and Labor Council 

James P. Donnelly, 1 yote. 

Long Beach, Calif., Central Labor Union 

Edward L. Brown, 1 vote. 

Los Angeles County, Calif., Central 
Labor Council—W. J. Bassett, 1 vote. 

Louisville, Ky., Federation of Labor— 
William E. Fredenberger, 1 vote. 

Lowell, Mass., Central Labor 
Sidney E. Le Bow, 1 vote. 

Marquette, Mich., Central Labor Union— 
Reinhold J. Dorow, 1 vote. 

Marysville, Calif., Central Labor Council 

Gerald A. Shearin, 1 vote. 

Medford, Oregon, Central Labor Union— 
George Potucek, 1 vote. 

Mendocino County, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—Edwin F.. Michelsen, 1 vote. 

Merced, Calif., Central Labor Union— 
Wendall J. Kiser, 1 vote. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Federated 
Council—Stanley T. Joers, 1 vote. 
Modesto, Calif., Central Labor 
Al Green, 1 vote. 

Napa, Calif., Central Labor Union—Wal- 
ter S. Martin, 1 vote. 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y., Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council—William 
Cc. De Koning, 1 vote. 

Newark, N. J., Essex Trades Council— 
John J. Vohden, 1 vote. 

New Bedford, Mass., Central 
Union—S. P. Jason, 1 vote. 

New Orleans, La., Central Trades and 
Labor Council—Robert L. Soule, 1 vote. 

New York, N. Y., Central Trades and 
Labor Council of Greater New York and 
Vicinity—James C. Quinn, 1 vote. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Niagara Falls Fed- 
eration of Labor—Harry S. Jordan, 1 vote. 


Labor Union— 


Central Labor 


Central Labor Union— 


Union— 


Trades 


Union— 
e 


Labor 
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Oakland, Calif., Alameda County Central 
Labor Council—Robert S. Ash, 1 vote. 

Omaha, Nebr., Federation of Labor 
bert M. Witzling, 1 yote. 

Orange County, Calif., Central 
Council—C. E. Devine, 1 vote. 

Passaic County, N. J., Central 
Union—Sal Maso, 1 vote. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Central Labor Union 
—Joseph A. McDonough, 1 vote. 

Phoenix, Ariz., Central Labor 
H. B. Radcliffe, 1 vote. 

Pocatello, Idaho, Central Labor Union— 
Claude Criss, 1 vote. 

Pomona, Calif., Central Labor Council— 
“dwin M. Greenwald, 1 vote. 

Portland and Vic., Oregon, Central Labor 
Council—Gust Anderson, 1 vote. 

Portsmouth, N. H., Central Labor Union 
—Will E. Furber, 1 vote. 

Portsmouth and Vic., Ohio, Central La- 
bor Council—James Switalski, 1 vote. 

Providence, R. I., Central Federated 
Union—Francis E. Doherty, 1 vote. 

Reading, Pa., Federated Trades Council 
—Martin L. Wolfskill, 1 vote. 

Reno, Nev., Central Trades and 
Council—Louis Paley, 1 vote. 

Renton, Wash., Central Labor Council— 
Wm. Quigley, 1 vote. 

Sacramento, Calif., 
Harry Finks, 1 vote. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Central Labor Council— 
Warren S. Welsh, 1 vote. 

St. Louis, Mo., Trades and Labor Union— 
Martin A. Dillmon, 1 vote. 

St. Paul, Minn., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—Joseph R. Okoneski, 1 vote. 

Salem, Oregon, Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil—H. E. Barker, 1 yote. 

Salina, Kans., Central 
T. W. Sanderson, 1 vote. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Federation of La- 
bor—Don R. Evans, 1 vote. 

San Bernardino, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—Glenn Farley, 1 vote. 

San Diego, Calif., Central Labor Council 
of San Diego County—John W. Quimby, 
1 vote. 

San Francisco, Calif., 
Jack Goldberger, 1 vote. 

San Gabriel Valley, Calif., Central La- 
bor Council—Arthur K. Hutchings, 1 vote. 

San Mateo, Calif., Central Labor Council 
—Thomas Small, 1 vote. 

San Pedro and Wilmington, Calif., Cen- 
tral Labor Council—Richard J. Seltzer, 1 
vote. 

San Rafael, Calif., Marin County Central 
Labor Council—Omar E. McNally, 1 vote. 

Barbara, Calif., Central 
Dick E. McDonald, 1 yote. 

Santa Clara County, Calif., Central Labor 
Council—George W. Jenott, 1 vote. 


Al- 
Labor 


Labor 


Council— 


Labor 


Labor Council — 


Labor Union— 


Labor Council 


Santa Labor 


Union— 


Santa Maria, Calif., Central Labor Union 
—Leonard Blake, 1 vote. 


Santa Monica, Calif., Central Labor 
Union—Walt Ragan, 1 vote. 

Santa Rosa, Calif., Central Labor Coun- 
cil—Jack Laumann, 1 vote. 

Schenectady, N. Y., Federation of Labor 

R. J. Carmichael, 1 vote. 

Seattle and Vic., Wash., Central Labor 
Council—Charles W. Doyle, 1 vote. 

South Chicago, Ill., Trades and Labor 
Assembly—Frank E. Doyle, 1 vote. 

Southwestern Oregon, Oregon, Central 
Labor Trades Council—T. J. Cruickshank, 
1 vote. 

Spokane, Wash., Central Labor Union— 
James E. Mauk, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Ill., Federation 
Sam N. Bonansinga, 1 vote. 

Springfield, Mo., Central Labor Union— 
Henry McFarland, 1 yote. 

Springfield, Ohio., Trades and Labor As- 
sembly—George E. McKenna, 1 vote. 

Stockton, Calif., San Joaquin County 
Central Labor Council—Thomas Castles, 
1 vote. 

Tacoma, Wash., Central 
H. S. Mellvaigh, 1 vote. 

Terre Haute, Ind., Central Labor Union 

O. B. Soucie, 1 vote. 

The Dalles, Oregon, Central Labor Coun- 
cil—Henry W. Wendt, 1 vote. 

Trenton, N. J., Central Labor 
Joseph G. Landgraf, 1 vote. 

Tri-County (Sierra, Plumas, Lassen 
Counties) Calif., Central Labor Council— 
R. Giesick, 1 vote. 

Tulsa, Okla., Trades Council—C. C. Calli- 
coat, 1 vote. 

Urbana and Champaign, Ill., Twin City 
Federation of Labor—Clifford H. James, 
1 vote. 

Vallejo, Calif., Trades and Labor Council 

Lowell Nelson, 1 yote. 

Ventura, Calif., Central Labor 
George F. Bronner, 1 vote. 

Washington, D. C., 

Clement F. Preller, 


of Labor— 


Labor Council 


Union— 


Union— 


Central Labor Union 
1 vote. 
Ariz., Central Labor 
1 vote. 


County, 
Jones, 


Yavapai 
Council—Lee E. 


Local Unions 


Advertising, Publicity and Newspaper 
Representatives’ Union No. 20711, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Maury E. Rubin, 1 vote. 


Newspaper 
Mobile, 


Publicity and 
Union No. 22519, 
Dann, 1 vote. 


Advertising, 
Representatives, 
Ala.—Stanton O., 


Aluminum Workers’ Union No. 19256, 
Massena, N. Y.—Eddie R. Stahl, 29 yotes. 


Aluminum and Tin Foil Workers’ Union, 
United, No. 19388, Louisville, Ky.—Mat- 
thew W. Davis, 16 votes. 

Beet Sugar 
No. 21767, Brighton, 
1 vote, 


tefinery Employees’ Union 
Colo.—R. E, James, 
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rass Workers’ Federal 
No. 24411, Bridgeport, Conn. 
zabufi, 23 votes. 


Labor Union 
Frank Maz- 


Brushmakers’ Union No. 16303, New 
York, N. Y.—Anthony Varrone, 8 votes. 

Can Workers’ Union No, 22623, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.—Charles Naddeo, 23 votes. 

Dental Technicians’ Union of Northern 
California No. 24116, San Francisco, Calif. 

Lew C. G. Blix, 1 vote. 

Editorial Association No. 21241, Los An- 
geles, Calif.—Ralph Roddy, 2 votes. 

Editorial Association (Yankee Network 
Local) No. 23079, Boston, Mass—Donald 
A. Flaherty, 1 vote. 

Embalmers’ Union, 
9049, San Francisco, Calif. 
liams, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 17983, San 
Juan, P. R.—Berta C. Nogueras, 1 vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18456 (37 votes); 
Federal Labor Union No. 19322 (11 votes); 
Kenosha, Winconsin—Gregory Wallig, 48 
votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 18887, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Alex I. Dever, 19 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No, 18907, Cleve- 
land, Ohio—Esther Schueller, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 19806, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Wilbur Le C.air, 62 votes 

Federal Labor Union No. 19897, Jersey 
City and Vic., N. J.—George J. Kane, 1 
vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 20186, Barber- 
ton, Ohio—George Sepelak, 30 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22177, Detroit, 
Mich.—John M. Briody, 22 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22454, New 
Orleans, La.—Claude P. Babin, 2 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 22631, (34 
votes); Fabricated Metal Workers’ Union 
No. 19340, (6 votes); Milwaukee, Wis 
John FE, Cudahy, 40 votes. 

Federal Labor Union No. 23422, Latonia, 
Ky.—V O. Cottengim, 2 votes 

Federal Labor Union No. 23 
apolis-St. 
vote. 

Federal Labor Union No. 24044, Detriot, 
Mich.—Marion Macioce, 1 vote. 

Fur Workers’ Union No, 21479 (3 votes); 
Fur Workers’ Union No. 21480 ( 2 votes); 
Fur Workers’ Union No. 21481 (1 vote); 
Toronto, Ont., Can.,—Max Federman 6 
votes, 

Gas Workers’ Union No, 18007, Chicago, 
lll.—James E. Fitzpatrick, 23 votes. 

Newsboys’ Union No. 15834, Seattle, 
Wash.—Frank L. Turco, 1 vote. 

Office Employees’ Union, Retail Depart- 
ment Store, Seattle, Wash.— 
W. L. Lamberton, 10 votes. 


Professional, No. 
Wm. J. Wil- 


843, Minne- 


9 
Paul, Minn.—L. E. Groner, 1 


Packers and Preserve Workers’ Union 
No, 20989, San Francisco, Calif.—Lawrence 
T. Bregante, 2 votes. 

Portrait, Commercial and Photo Finish- 
ers’ Union No. 23122, Seattle, Wash.—J. 
V. Bjorklund, 1 vote. 
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Seltzer Water Workers’ Union No. 23181, 
New York, N. Y.—Wiiliam Wolpert, 1 
vote, 

Smelter Workers’ Union No. 21538, Black- 
well, Okla.—O, C. Campbell, 9 votes. 

Sugar Refinery Union No. 
20037, Crockett, Paoli, 13 
votes. 


Employees’ 
Calif.—G. A. 


Textile Examiners and Finishers’ Union 
No. 18205, Greater New York, N. Y.- 
Louis Lufrano, 4 votes. 

Threatrical Agents and Managers, As- 
sociation of, No. 18032, New York, N. Y. 
Milton Weintraub, 5 votes. 

Waste Material Handlers’ 
20467, Chicago, Ill.—Paul J. 
votes. 


Union No. 
Dorfman, 5 


Fraternal Delegates 


British Trades Union Congress—Thomas 
Yates, James Kelly, 2 votes. 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress 

Bernard Shane, 1 vote. 

Respectfully submitted, 

DREW TAYLOR, Chairman 

Cc. W. SICKLES 

PAUL R. HUTCHINGS, Secretary 


SECRETARY HUTCH- 


COMMITTEE 
INGS: This report is respectfully submit- 


ted by Drew Taylor, Chairman, C. W 
Sickles and Paul R. Hutchings. The Com- 
mittee’s report, Brother Chairman, carries 
with it a motion to adopt. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ANTHONY VALENTE, 
Textile Workers of America: I move that 
the committee’s report be amended to read 
that all the delegates mentioned be seated 
With the exception of Alex McKeown, rep- 
resenting the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, and the seating of this 
delegate be held in abeyance until such 
time as the appeal of the United Textile 
Workers of America on the granting of 
this charter be heard on its merits. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair de- 
Val- 
ente appeared before the committee and 
filed a protest. 


sires to inquire whether President 


DELEGATE VALENTE: Mr. 
we have not appeared before the commit- 
tee but we have notified the President of 
the American Federation of Labor that 
we intended to appeal the action of the 
Executive Council at this convention. 


Chairman, 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: Well, you have a 
perfect right to do that, but it is legally 
and parliamentarily necessary for you to 
have filed your protest with the Commit- 
tee on Credentials in order to have it acted 
on by the convention. Inasmuch as you 
failed to do that, the Chair will have to 
rule your motion out of order. 

(The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee carried.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 


recognizes Secretary Meany for an an- 


nouncement concerning the Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business. 


Secretary Meany announced the ap- 


pointment of the following committee: 


COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Williams, 
MacDonald, James 
Charles Aquadro, Frank B. 
Field, Joseph Lewis, Mike J. Minaden, 
Robert Beale, Daniel J. McNamara, Jo- 
seph P. Clark, August Debrucque, George 
Edgerton, George Nolan, Al. J. Cleland, 
Frank James, Norman Zukowsky, R. W. 
Rich, Robert Soule, Frank L. Noakes, Max 
Osslo, N. P. Alifas, Oliver W. Nicoll, 
Frank J. Sgambato. 


John B. Robinson, Harry R. 
R. J. Petree, John C. 
V. Novaco, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Committee 
on Rules and Order of Business will please 
take note of their appointment and come 
forward and get their information from 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 

The Chair 
Meany for another announcement. 


now recognizes Secretary 


CONVENTION OFFICERS 


Secretary Meany 
pointment of the 


officers: 


announced the ap- 
following convention 
George W. Johns, Assistant Secretary. 
George Kelly, Sergeant at Arms. 

Robert 


Patterson, Messenger. 


Mrs. Annabelle Lawyer, Messenger. 


RESOLUTIONS RECEIVED WITHIN 
TIME LIMIT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The 
resolutions have been received within the 
time specified in the Constitution 


following 


limit 


PROCEEDINGS 


and, therefore, do not require unanimous 
consent, 

From the Metal Trades Department: 
Monday Through Friday Work Week; Free 
Zone School 
Children; Ten Per Cent Night Differential; 
Recognition for Marine Employees of the 
Safety 


Employees and 


Transportation for Canal 


Panama Canal Company; Code 
Panama Canal; Federal 
Employees of Corporations Whose Stock is 
Owned Wholly or Part by United States 
Government Substituting in Higher Grade 
Will Standard Wage 


Rates of the Position; 20-Year Retirement 


Positions Receive 
Canal Zone Firemen; Recognition of Mari- 
Retirement 
Substitutes in Higher Grade Positions Will 
Receive Standard Wage Rates of the Posi- 
tion; American Commercial Fleet; Physi- 
cally Handicapped; Survey of Civilian Po- 
sitions in Department of Defense; CARE; 
Ade- 
quate Merchant Marine; Southern Califor- 
nia Organizing; Atomic 


time Service for Purposes; 


Rent Increases Atomic Installations; 


Organization of 
Energy Plants. 

International 
S. 801-H.R. 2683; 


From the Typographical 


Union: Labor Unity; 
Lower Retirement Age under Social Se- 
curity; Amend AFL Constitution, Article 
3, Section 4. 

From the American Federation of Teach- 
ers: Attacks on Nation's School System; 
Oil Lands Revenue for Education; Ade- 
quate Financial Support of Schools; Fed- 
eral Assistance for Workers’ Education; 
Overtime Pay for Teachers. 

From the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International 
Histadrut. 


Union: 


From the Wisconsin State Federation of 
Unfair Competition of Foreign- 
Made Products. 

From the West Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Labor: AFL Representation in De- 


Labor: 


fense Agencies. 

From the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union: Increase per capita tax and 
Monthly Dues from Federal Labor Unions. 

These resolutions Nos. 70 to 99, both in- 
clusive, will appear at the end of today’s 
proceedings. 

There being nothing further to come be- 
fore the convention at this time, the con- 
vention recessed at 12:40 o’clock until 2:15 


o'clock, p. m. 
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FIRST DAY—MONDAY 


The called to 
2:30 o’clock p.m. by President Green. 


convention was order at 


ESCORT COMMITTEE FOR 
SECRETARY TOBIN 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
nounce the appointment of a committee to 
meet and the 
Mr. Maurice Tobin, to the platform later on, 
because he will deliver an address here this 


Want to an- 


escort Secretary of Labor, 


afternoon. I will appoint on that committee 
Brother Lee Minton, President of the Glass 
Bottle Joseph McCurdy of the 
United Makers, William 
Schoenberg, Cement Finishers. 


Blowers; 
Garment and 


of the 


FEDERATION 


OF LABOR 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The 
Meany 


Chair recognizes Se 


for 


now retary 


an anouncement, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL REPORT 


SECRETARY MEANY: I to 
that the Executive Council's report 
being distributed and that the 
mary of that report which it has been cus- 


Wish an- 
nounce 
Is now sum- 
in the 
printed 
today’s proceedings, 


tomary past to read will not be read, 


but will be in its proper place in 


so when you receive 
today’s proceedings on Wednesday morning 
will 
mary of the report 

In that 
a complete list of the assign- 
to the 


various committees of the Convention. 


you be able to read a complete sum- 


addition to there will be in the 


procet dings 


ments of the sections of the report 





REPORT 
OF 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
SEPTEMBER 17, 1951 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Seventieth Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


GREETINGS: 
INTRODUCTION 


The past year has been a fateful period in which the nature of the 
worldwide conflict in which we are involved became crystal-clear. 
Clear, also, is the scope and nature of the protection we need in either 
a cold or a shooting war. In this conflict, there is involved an effort by 
totalitarian war lords to destroy Christian morality and all that Chris- 
tian tradition has bequeathed to us. Demonstrated ability to change 
the personalities of men—clergymen and others who have offered re- 
sistance—has resulted in “confessions” of guilt and avowals of deeds 
which their lives disclaim. Their power to change personality and 
character seems so akin to black magic as to create fear in the stoutest 
hearts. Fear is one of the Kremlin’s most powerful psychological tools. 
The white flame of truth, which churchmen and others would speak, 
is extinguished by drugs, torture—desecration of spirit and body— 
until the victims are bent to serve Communist purposes. 

A companion project equally sinister is the Communist educational 
system forced on conquered peoples, which seeks to pervert the mental 
processes of youth so that they can never see the truth clearly nor com- 
pletely. The very sources of historic truths and scientific data are made 
to follow the Party line, so that past facts and consequences are com- 
pletely wiped out or edited past recognition or value. Children sub- 
jected to training that prevents their faculties from functioning and 
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conceals facts from them are hopelessly and irreparably crippled in 
mental and spiritual development. Nothing could be more revolting 
to free men. Such power in the possession of persons devoid of moral 
responsibility can make this world a fearsome place for free and 
decent people. 

The Communists who seized power over the Russian people are 
trying desperately to improvise a modern technical economy. Pro- 
duction moves from the drawing boards into actual output at a rate 
about five times slower than in our own country. Soviet workers find 
it difficult to make and operate modern technical machinery. They are 
utilizing slave labor in the building and operation of industries and 
are forcing technical experts to render professional services. 

On the other hand, progress in understanding science has made 
available a more powerful energy than any previously known. By 
harnessing it to productive use, we shall revolutionize many processes. 
By utilizing it for military purposes we have available a fire power 
equal to the total available since the invention of gunpowder. This 
terrific power for destruction imposes grave moral responsibility in its 
use. Atomic bombs would probably end any preferred treatment of 
non-combatants and would probably wipe out civilization. 

We face the dilemma of initiating atomic warfare against those 
who have no respect for moral standards in living and who seek total 
control over all nations or servitude to these sinister amoral forces that 
would destroy all that gives meaning and purpose to human life. Great 
are the hazards and the moral responsibilities. Our decisions must be 
prompt and unwavering if we are to continue to have and perpetuate 
human freedom. 

In addition to shouldering moral responsibility for ideals of human 
relations in our global relations, we need here at home to rededicate 
ourselves to sound principles of human freedom—those principles on 
which our forefathers established this government, with the guarantee 
of individual rights with attendant responsibility for using these rights 
to promote our own betterment and the betterment of society. We 
need, desperately, citizens with moral courage to uphold principles 
regardless of consequences. Only such citizens are fit for public service 
and able to use wisely the great power which our economy gives to 
all entrusted with authority. 
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SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY’S REPORT 


To the Officers and Delegates to the Seventieth Annual Convention of the 


American Federation of Labor 


GREETINGS: I have the honor to submit the report of the receipts and expenses 


for the past 12 months, beginning September 1, 1950, and ending August 31, 1951. 
At the close of the fiscal year there was a balance on hand of $949,944.24. Of this 
total, $459,484.34 is in the defense fund for the local trade and federal labor unions 


and the balance, $490,459.90 is in the general fund. 


The total receipts from all sources, $3,811,800.12; the total expenses, $4,060,- 
850.03. Amount of expenses over receipts, $249,049.91. 


The following are the receipts and expenses for the 12 months ending August 


31, 1951: 
RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1950 

Per capita tax : ; 

Paid subscriptions, American Federationist 

Per capita tax subscriptions, American Federationist 

Per capita tax from locals allocated to Defense Fund 

Initiation fees 

Reinstatement fees 

Supplies 

Interest ieinitenceabcaahanen its 

Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded 
through A. F. of L. 


Disbanded and suspended unions and miscellaneous 


receipts 
Total receipts 
Grand total .. 


EXPENSES 
Organizing expenses 
Organizers’ salaries 
Office employees’ salaries 
Administrative salaries 
Miscellaneous general bills 
Printing and publishing American Federationist 
*Defense Fund .... 
Premiums on bonds of officers of unions bonded 
through A. F. of L. 


Total expenses 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1951 


*Includes $25,000.00 transferred to Building Fund. 


$3,013,267.57 
2,742.02 
382,179.09 
230,335.34 
85,711.33 
2,661.00 
18,413.84 
4,700.00 


34,950.57 


36,839.36 


946,036.41 
867,511.31 
387,833.04 
119,831.62 
329,170.92 
164,107.45 
220,565.00 


25,794.28 


$1,198,994.15 


3,811,800.12 


$5,010,794.27 


4,060,850.03 


$ 949,944.24 
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RECAPITULATION 


In General Fund - . $ 490,459.90 
In Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions 459,484.34 


Balance on hand, August 31, 1951 ~— et $ 949,944.24 


EXPENSES GROUPED 


The following is a statement showing the grouping under their respective head- 
ings of the detailed monthly expenses for the 12 months, September, 1950 through 
August, 1951. 


Rent : $ 37,691.52 


Refund, C & O, Per Capita Tax, Supplies, ete. : 31.00 


Premiums: 


Bonds, Local Unions... 25,794.28 
Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation 5,626.68 
Payroll, Robbery, Fire 
Employees’ Life Insurance Policies 
Employees’ N. Y. Disability Benefits 

D. C. Personal Property Tax 

Social Security F. I. C. A. Tax 

Canadian & States’ Unemployment Tax 

Federal Payroll Tax 

Expressage, Freight & Drayage 

Legislative Salaries & Expenses 

Newspapers, Magazines & Books (Library) 

Office Equipment & Supplies ; ; 

Research Statistical Service (Sup. & Misc.) 

Postage 

Supplies for Resale 


Printing : 


General eee ant Se oh Baad ace - 47,267.89 
Convention Bound Proceedings...... Re 3 4,896.79 
Convention Roll Call... 611.00 
Convention Daily Proceedings 6,453.44 
Convention Miscellaneous .... 426.80 
A. F. of L. Weekly News Service 42,120.56 
Miscellaneous Expenses .... 23,059.23 
Paper Supply & Envelopes (Mailing Dept. )........... ; 6,686.16 
Mailing Equipment .......... ee gtd. as ; . 1,978.04 
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Office Furniture & Fixtures...... 
Telegrams & Telephone 
Fraternal Delegates to British T. U. Congress 


Houston-San Francisco Conventions : 

Entertaining Fraternal Delegates... aT ot 

Messengers, Sergeant-at-Arms and Asthnens Secretary 

Supplies ..... bo catia aias 

Rooms (Office, Comm., P ress, E Re ‘Meets 

Entertaining Guests, Receptions & Dinners 

Stenographers & Clerks 

Official Stenographers .......... 

Rental of Office Furniture 

Telegrams, Telephone, Stamps, Hantiies Convention Mail, 
Porters, Misc., etc. e 

Auditing & Credential Canaiiites i hs 

Delegate, Guest, Committee & Officer Badges 


Salaries : 
President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Office Employees ..................... 


Executive Council Meetings, Telegrams, Typewriter Rental, 


Baggage, Stenogs., etc 
Traveling : 
President 
Secretary Treasurer 
Defense Fund: 
Transfer to Trustee Building Fund 
Strike Benefits 
Per Capita Tax: 
Intl. Conf. of Free Trade Unions si 
Inter-American Regional Organization, 7 
Metal Trades Department..... 
Union Label Trades Department 
Trades & Labor Congress of Canada.. 
Organizers’ Salaries 
Organizers’ Expenses ...... 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 
Cost of Printing...... 
Postage 
Story for + Scales Fk badecatioulet be ; 
Photographs 
Miscellaneous 


1,172.67 
24,315.36 
2,392.92 


373.05 
325.00 
45.06 
385.00 
2,564.52 
12,847.38 
2,598.90 
290.50 


1,677.00 
928.77 
1,797.00 


25,000.00 
23,000.00 
387,833.04 


57,607.66 


8,405.93 
6,162.50 


25,000.00 
195,565.00 


58,100.00 
37,000.00 
1,338.49 
482.20 
2,004.63 
867,511.31 
946,036.41 


154,993.98 
8,097.26 
240.00 
687.87 
88.34 
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Legal Services . ; 
Publicity Salaries & Expenses... 


Workers’ Education Bureau ........ 
Special Committees & Conferences ; er ‘ 
Inti. Conf. of Free Trade Unions.............2...-...-..........- 1,279.92 
Gompers’ Centennial Committee......20200000000..0.0- eee wf 14,941.71 
European Representatives, Salaries & Expenses................ 38,925.67 


Contributions : 


D. C. Tuberculosis Association............... eer Z 100.00 
Community Chest Federation.......... Teas ees ; 300.00 
Natl. Foundation for Infantile Paralysis.............0200200000.... ee 1,069.00 
Employees’ Retirement Fund . 12,664.66 
Mrs. Samuel Gompers...... pt neces ; ae ser ,300.00 
Mrs. Frank Morrison... gene ete aaa eae eg ,200.00 
3erlin Trade Fair E xhibit . ets 141.67 
Natl. Citizens’ Comm. for United Seahoos* Dey is aera as 200.00 
Free Trade Union Committee pei eeree tte ee z = 20,000.00 
Labor Press Association, Inc. ake 4,148.81 
American Red Cross...................--- alae 500.00 
Rev. Joseph E. Gedra (Good Friday Observance ).... Z ; 25.00 
United Labor Policy Committee....2.0.020.0.00.0.22ceeeee eee = . 2,700.00 
All-American Conf. to Combat Co ommunism............. ; 100.00 
Committee for the Nation’s Health are : 10,000.00 
American Cancer Society, D. C. Division......000000000..0.0.000.---- 500.00 
Inter-Amer. Regional Organization ICFTU........ ree 1,500.00 
Kansas State Federation of Labor Flood Relief Fund : 10,000.00 


Total . pe Sel ae ee a ea .....$4,060,850.03 


ORGANIZING EXPENSES 


During the twelve (12) months ending August 31, 1951, the American Feder- 
ation of Labor expended in organizing activities $1,813,547.72. Of this amount 
$776,277.85 was spent in organizing and services for directly affiliated trade and 
federal labor unions ; the balance, $1,037,269.87, was incurred in the formation and 
assistance of newly formed local unions of national and international unions and in 
activities in behalf of state federations of labor and city central bodies. 
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DEFENSE FUND 
FOR 


LOCAL TRADE AND FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS 


The following is a statement of the amounts received from and paid to our 


local trade and federal labor unions, giving average membership, number of weeks’ 
g g 


benefit and the amount received for the past 12 months, beginning September 1, 


1950, and ending August 31, 1951. 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts . 


Refunds : 
20186 Federal Labor, Barberton, Ohio 
22363 Federal Labor. Austinville, Va. 
23823 Federal Labor, Newark, Ohio 
24399 Federal Labor, Columbus, Ind. 
23935 Fabricated Metal Workers, Morris, Ill. 


Total Receipts 


EXPENSES 
No. of 


Number Name Location weeks 
19489 Federal Labor, Manitowac, Wis. 

19649 Federal Labor, Two Rivers, Wis........ 
20186 Federal Labor, Barberton, Ohio 

20935 Federal Labor, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
22363 Federal Labor, Austinville, Va. 

22737 Federal Labor, Moline, Ill. 

23794 Federal Labor, Galesburg, Ill. .... 

24399 Federal Labor, Columbus, Ind. 

22724 Aluminum Workers, Lister, Ala. 

22917 Aluminum Workers, Lister, Ala. 

23935 Fabricated Metal Workers, Morris, II. 
24664 Garage Workers, London, Ont., Can. : 
18791 Optical Workers, Sacramento, Calif. ....... 
22095 Optical Workers, Cleveland, Ohio 

22443 Optical Workers, Shreveport, La. 


— bt 
TRO RFK KS KSB AN CCH Wu 
tN 


Aver. 
Mem. 
190+ 
317+ 
2506 + 
141+ 
276+ 
234+ 
449 
65 
1324 
308 
47+ 
10 
35+ 
12 
44 


$216,680.34 


13,055.00 
100.00 
130.00 
260.00 
110.00 


$230,335.34 


$ 9,540.00 
15,880.00 
62,675.00 
14,130.00 
27 630.00 

4,690.00 
26,940.00 
650.00 
13,240.00 
3,080.00 
4,260.00 
300.00 
2,500.00 
120.00 
430.00 


$186,065.00 
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Amount disbursed for relief to members: 
20786 Federal Labor, Pittsburgh, Pa..... 
20935 Federal Labor, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
22363 Federal Labor, Austinville, Va. 
23823 Federal Labor, Newark, Ohio 


Total Expenses .... 


RECAPITULATION 


Balance in Defense Fund August 31, 1950 
Transfer to A. F. of L. Trustee Building Fund 


Balance Defense Fund 
Receipts for 12 months ending August 31, 1951 


Total .. avid a 
Seike beneits occ. ; wwe $186,065.00 
Assistance to members of striking unions Pack a 9,500.00 


CB ONGEN Sci soi th desneaeatves 


Balance in Defense Fund for local trade and federal labor unions, 
August 31, 1951 


3,000.00 
4,000.00 

500.00 
2,000.00 


$195,565.00 


$449,714.00 
25,000.00 
$424,714.00 
230,335.34 


$655,049.34 


195,565.00 


$459,484.34 
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STATEMENT OF MONTHLY RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES 


OF THE 


SECRETARY-TREASURER OF THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


ALSO A STATEMENT OF THE FUNDS ON HAND 


AUGUST 31, 1951 
Months 
september, 1950 ..................... 
COEHOMET, TODD: .osccicscccncecsscccscssecsne 
November, 1950: n.ncsnccnc.cccccccccaseccsens 
December, 1950 ...... 
January, 1951 ......... 
February, 1951 ................. 
March, 1951 aie 
igre, 8959 ccc 
BN ass ee Sabecins tdi 
WE TOBE ois cece sccss 
DS Ee 5) a 
August, 1951 .........:.. 


Total: ..... Peseta NE 
Balance in hands of Secretary-Treasurer August 31, 
1950 


Grand Total 


RECAPITULATION 
Total Receipts. «.............. 
WQbAl TU PCRSOS: woiceccsceccscsceenceseces 


3alance on hand August 31, 1951 

Monies deposited and invested as follows: 
U.S. Treasury Bonds 244% 
U.S. Treasury Bonds 244% 


$5,010,794.27 


Receipts 

215,631.87 
276,349.19 
319,354.51 
318,325.90 
321,559.89 
299,156.38 
363,548.94 
297,376.49 
318,173.46 
356,309.97 
345,742.31 
380,271.21 


$3,811,800.12 


1,198,994.15 


$5,010,794.27 
4,060,850.03 


$ 949,944.24 


Maturity, May 1, 1960...... 
Maturity, May 1, 1961.......0000000000... 


U. S. Treasury Bonds 24%2% Maturity, July 1, 1962................ 


Union Labor Life Insurance Co. (Stock 700 shares) .............. 
Federation Bank & Trust Co., New York (Subject to check) 


City Bank (Subject to check) 


Brotherhood State Bank, Kansas City, Mo (Savings Account).... 
Union National Bank, Newark, N. J. (Subject to check) 


Riggs National Bank (Subject to check) 


OGRE Piast F1 TOD isin ccsccsescsecscceasssepsenccns 


Expenses 
$ 333,285.50 
365,514.70 
339,750.01 
328,010.84 
323,981.78 
297,826.84 
317,847.64 
340,591.29 
378,610.35 
364,398.85 
292,366.13 
378,666.10 


$4,060,850.03 


100,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
15,000.00 
2,000.00 
5,000.00 
20,000.00 
10,000.00 
597,944.24 


$ 949,944.24 
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CHARTERS ISSUED 


During the twelve months ending August 31, 1951, there have been issued 101 
charters to international, central, local trade and federal labor unions 


ber 2 were issued to the following international unions : 


; of this num- 


Insurance Agents International Union 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 


11 were issued to the following central bodies : 


Alabama Pennsylvania 
Childersburg Lebanon 


Northumberland, Union, 
Snyder, Montour and Colum- 
bia Counties 


California 
Placer, Nevada and El Dorado 


Colorado «ge 
Michigan 
Lake County 

Alpana 
Kansas Hillsdale County 
Allen County, Iola 


Manhattan and Vicinity Vermont 


by Rutland 
Louisiana 


Springhill 
The following is a statement showing the number of charters issued during the 
twelve months of this fiscal year : 


1950-1951 


International Unions oS A re peta 2 


Central Labor Union.s.................... ee See ae 


Local Trade Unions...... eae gi ae 
Federal Labor Unions................ eke eat» ae 
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Directly Chartered Local Trade and Federal Labor Unions 


On August 31, 1951, we had 1,176 local trade and federal labor unions with an 
average membership for the fiscal year of 212,321 and a defense fund of $459,484.34. 

The Federation has 1,572 volunteer organizers, as well as 159 paid organizers 
and the officers of the 819 city central bodies that are ready at all times to respond 
to a call to assist the members of directly affiliated unions in the case of strike o1 
lockout. 


There was received a total per ita tax for defense fund purposes trom the 


Ca 
22 
I 


local unions during the year of $230 
ment fees, $2,661.00. 


5.34; initiation fees, $85,711.33, and reinstate- 


Charters Revoked, Cancelled, Suspended, Surrendered, Disbanded, Merged, 


Amalgamated, Joined International Unions and Reinstated 


CENTRAL BoptEs: Disbanded, 6; reinstated, 5. 

Loca, TrapE Unions: Disbanded, 5; suspended, 26; joined national and inter- 
national organizations, 157; amalgamated, 1; reinstated, 20. 

FEDERAL LABor Unions: Disbanded, 11; suspended, 16; joined national and in- 
ternational organizations, 10; reinstated, 12; amalgamated, 1. 

INTERNATIONAL Unions: Dropped, 2 (International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers and United Leather Workers’ International 
Union) ; reinstated, 1 (International Association of Machinists). 
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TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
of 
AFFILIATED UNIONS 


The total paid membership of the affiliated national and international organiza- 
tions and the directly chartered trade and federal labor unions as of August 31, 
1951, is 7,846,245. 

This is based on actual per capita tax received at our office in Washington from 
our affiliated unions. 


The following is the yearly membership in the past 55 years: 


Year Membership Year Membership 
1O97.<..:... bites . 264,825 1925 Scena .. 2,877,297 
1898 ee Sed 278,016 1926.... screceavicscsawiesecse Oe 
Pees istic. . 349,422 1927 ciicticaesic crc spate reo ae 
RON id ce aarcpasile 548,321 Be . 2,896,063 
1901 : ; sductiascny, “AOR IGE RR a gt tee . 2,933,545 
1902 1,024,399 PIE sos Sista ce 
1903 1,465,800 1931... Bao ....- 2,889,550 
1904 5 ; : 1,576,200 1932 eae . 2,532,261 
1905... re 1,494,300 1933 iiiadais ices hich t 
RN iii since hisiatap . 1,454,200 1934 eee ewereeeeey i 
1907... 2 1,538,970 1935 stelicabccieed.cipsecnccheeeve) 
1908... ...... 1,586,885 1936 Fes ee ....- 3,422,398 
1909... - . 1,482,872 1937 ages , 2,860,933 
1910... 4 . 1,562,112 1938... si icachan tabkies se =) 
1911 Ser ee .... 1,761,835 WOO sjaicbansecenticeicy! MON 
1912... 7 ccaces 1,770,145 1940 wsadkctecsncesaucdsue: Ade 
1913... 1,996,004 1941....... Bei .... 4,569,056 
1914... . ae .. 2,020,671 1942... ee . 5,482,581 
||) | 1,946,347 1943 Rs . 6,564,141 
TOTO. cccdsn cscs Listes CFB AUE 1944 ; . 6,806,913 


1917 cessessrssssnssceseene 2,37 1,434 hs 6,931,221 


1918... _ 2.726.478 
1919 ; .. 3,269,068 se 
a _ 4,078,740 va 
1921 3,906,528 . 
1922 sscinsaeisccosicunien SES 1949 241,290 
1923....... ss 1950 142,603 
1951 wccasscussessens 1 AG2A5 


1946 .151,808 


977,716 


NNN 


3 SJ 


~ 


So that the delegates and membership at large may visualize the membership 
record at a glance, a chart follows on the next page indicating the membership, 
based on per capita tax payments received for each year since 1881 up to and in- 
cluding 1951—a total of 71 years. 
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computed on basis of 
per-capita tax payments 


A. F. OF L. MEMBERSHIP 1881-1951 
NOVEMBER 1881-45,000 
AUGUST 1951—7,846,245 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Actors Associated & Artists of A. 
Asbestos Workers’ Intl. Asso. of Heat 
and Frost Insulators 
*Antomobile Workers of 

Union United 
Pakery & Confect’y Wkrs. I. U. of A. 
Barber's International Union Jour. 
Bill Posters 
Blacksmiths Intl. Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders 
Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 
Bookbinders Intl. Brotherhood of 
Brewery Workmen Intl. Union. 
Prick and Clay Workers, ete. 
Bricklayers Masons & Plast’ers I.U.A. 
Bridge & Struc. Iron Wrks. Intl. Asso. 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union Intl. 
Building Serv. Employees’ Intl. Union 
Carpenters and Joiners United Bro. of 
Carmen of A. Bro. Railway 
Carvers’ Union International Wood 
Chemical Workers 
Cigarmakers’ International Union 
Cleaning and Dye House Wkrs. 
Clerks Intl. Protective Assn. Retail 
Clerks Post Office Nat'l Federation of 
Clerks Bro. of Rwy. 
Cement Lime & Gypsum Wkrs. 
Cirens Carnival Fairs & Rodeo Intl. 
Union 
Cond: ctors Order of Sleeping Car 
Coopers’ International Union 
Diamond Workers’ Prot. Union of A. 
Dispatchers Assn. Airline 
Distillery Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union 
Draftsmen’s Union Intl... 
Electrical Wkrs. International Bro. 
Mlevator Constructors 


A. Intl. 


Eng neers Intl. Union of Operating 

Engineers Int'l Assn. Flight 

*Engravers Intl. Union Metal 

Engra ers Union of N.A. Intl. Photo. 

Yarm Labor Union National 

Fire Fighters Intl. Assn. of 

firemen and Oilers Intl. Bro. of 

Garment Workers of America United 

Garment Workers Intl. Ladies 

Glass Cutters League of A. Window 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ Assn. of U.S.&C. 

Glass Workers American Flint 

Glove Workers. ; 

Government Employees Am. Fed. of.. 

Granite Cutters’ Intl. Asso. of A. The 

Hatters Cap and Millinery Wkrs. Intl. 
Union United : 

Ilodearriers and Common Laborers 

Horseshoers of U. S. and Can. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees ete. 

Hosiery Workers American Fed. of 

Insurance Agents Intl. Union. 

Jewelry Workers’ International. . 

Lathers Int]. Union of W. W. of Metal. 

Laundry Wkrs. International Union 

Leather Wkrs. Intl. Union United. 

letter Carriers National Asso. of 
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VOTING 


1941 
148 
10 


261 
S44 
1O() 
30 
50 
126 
308 
219 
$20 
115 
650 
520 
3 
"O06 
3.000 
650 


° 


87 
161 
854 
100 
.100 
168 


1 
1 
4; 


4 


33 

22 
2.010 
102 
800 


105 
371 
343 
100 


2.250 


16 
200 
203 

19 
2'0 

50 


600 


1942 
190 
10 


368 
919 
490 
30 
92 
9038 
390 


7 


27 
| 

130 
650 
861 

4 

700 
3.667 
700 
3 


100 
169 
1.000 
450 
.558 
211 


3 
108 


382 
411 
100 
2.250 
16 
203 

527 


‘ 
28 
236 
50 


320 
2.837 


2.420 


83 
81 
450 
33 
600 


STRENGTH 


The following table shows the voting strength of the affiliated unions of the 
\merican Federation of Labor for the years 1941, up to and including 1951. This 
table is based upon the average membership paid upon to the American Federation 
of Labor for the fiscal year. 


19'3 
177 
10 


131 
869 
192 
16 
100 
2.867 
‘00 
271 

t 
100 
650 
1.124 
t 
700 
6.000 
800 

t 


100 
171 
1.000 
{29 
1.917 
190 


23 


1944 
160 
10 


507 
897 
500 
16 
100 
3.369 
100 
289 
t 
100 
650 
056 
3 
700 
3.000 
958 
t 


100 
171 
.000 
100 
2.012 
180 


100 
71 
3.129 
102 
.000 


109 


105 
527 
00 
375 
16 


81 
500 
28 
600 


1946 
237 
10 


131 
1.107 
503 
16 
100 
2.417 
‘00 
362 

t 
122 
650 
923 
} 
1.202 
6.000 
1.008 

t 
413 
100 
176 
1.196 
158 
2.292 


204 


t 
c 


oO 
6 


100 


62) 


3.300 
102 
1.083 


t 
116 
155 
581 
100 
2.500 
16 
286 


608 


1947 


360 


5 
1.447 
6.000 
1.087 
i 
509 
100 
183 
1.637 
540 
2.500 
286 


i 
( 
68 
6 
9 


100 


od 


3.300 
102 
1.250 


i 
121 


1918 


297 


650 
0412 
5 
580 
3.000 
.O70 
ft 
587 
100 
184 
.851 
685 
2.500 
328 


580 
100 
3.500 
16 
360 
313 
36 
288 
40 


St 
600 
30 
650 


1949 
392 


od 


512 
1.326 
600 
16 
100 
1.500 
500 
475 

7 
230 
650 
1.054 
5 
1.616} 
6.000 
1.116 
: } 
611 
100 
184 
2.025 
790 
2.500 
319 


t 
60 


250 
59 
3.300} 
102 
1.500 
4 
t 
128 
71 
548 
580 
100 
3.500 
16 
360 
284 
31 
132 
10 


3.813 


125 
99 
600 
33 
wor 


1950 


352 


60 


523 
1.398 
619 
16 
100 
500 
500 
455 

+ 
230 
650 
1.015 
4 

1.76 

6.000 
1.048 

t 
613 

106 

19¢ 
2.050 
880 
2.500 


331 


6 


250 
54 
3.300 
102 
1.500 
6 

4 

131 
87 
628 
580 
400 
3.500 
16 
360 
282 
30 


521 


3.181 


150 
120 
600 
33 
800 


681 
1.350 
628 
16 
100 
1.500 
500 
$43 
+ 
230 
883 
1.079 
t 
1.815 
6.000 
1.067 
t 

695 
100 
200 
2.050 
880 
2.509 


350 
ty 
0 
” 


250 
68 
3.300 
102 
1.601 
6 

5 

13 
108 
56) 
580 
400 


3.500 


16 
380 
310 

30 

$59 

10 


320 


2.975 


1.75 
9 
3 
16) 
120 
683 
A 
892 
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1950 | 1951 


1949 


1941 1942 1943 1944 1946 1947 1948 | 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Letter Carriers Nat. Fed. of Rural 5 
Lithographers’ Intl. P. & B. Asso. 129 
Longshoremen's Association Intl. 
*Machinists Intl. Association of 
Maintenance of Way Emp’s I. B. of 
Marble Polishers ete. Intl. Asso. of 
Masters Mates and Pilots 
Master Mech’s. and Foremen of Navy 
Yds. & Naval Sta’s Nat'l Asso. of 
Messengers Spec. Del. Nat'l Asso. 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
Metal Workers’ Intl. Asso. Sheet 
Millers American Fed. of Grain 
*Mine Workers of America United 
Mine Wkrs. of A. Intl. Progressive 
Molders Union of N. A. Intl. 
Musicians American Federation of 
Office Employees 
Painters of America Bro. of 
Patrolmen’s Intl. Union Railway 
Papermakers United Bro. of 
Patternmakers’ League of N. A. 
Pilot Assn. Air Line (Intl.) 
Plast’ers’ Intl. Asso. of U.S.&C. Oper. 
Plumbers Steamfitters ete. 
Polishers Intl. Union of Metal 
Porters Bro. Sleeping Car 
Handbag & Novelty Workers 
Post Office & Railway Mail Handlers 
National Association 
Potters National Bro. of Operative 
Powder and High Explosive Workers 
Printing Pressmen International 
Printers’ Die Stampers’ & Engravers’ 
Union of N. A. Intl. Plate 
Pulp Sulphite and Paper Mill Wkrs. 
Radio Directors Guild 
Railway Employees Amal. S. & E. 
Railway Mail Association 
Roofers Damp & Waterproof Wkrs. 
Assn. United Slate Tile & Comp. 
B-Seafarers Intl. Union of N. A. 
Sheep Shearers Union of N. A. 
Siderographers Intl. Assn. of 
*Signalmen of A. Bro. Railroad 
State County & Municipal Emp. 
Spinners Union Intl. 
Stage Employees Intl 
Theatrical 
Stereotypers & Electrotypers’ of U.ofA. 
Stonecutters Asso. Journeymen 
Stove Mounters’ Intl. Union 
Supervisors etc. 
Switchmen’s Union of N. A. 
Teachers Am. Fed. of 
Teamsters Chauffeurs etc. Intl. Bro. 
Telegraphers Commercial : 
Telegraphers Order of Railroad 
*Textile Workers of America United 
Tobacco Wkrs. Intl. Union of Amer. 
*Typographical Union International 
Upholsterers Intl. Union of : 
United Wall Paper Crafts of N. A. 
Wire Weavers’ Protective American 
Yardmasters of America Railroad 
Centrals 
State Branches 
Directly affiliated local trade and 
Federal labor unions . 2,587 


000 


049 


Alliance 


of 


} 
139 
631 
3.285 
969 
55 
30 
2 

9 
948 
204 


é 
350 
621 

000 


780 
19 


2.939 


Total vote of Unions 


} Suspended. 
* Reinstated. 
e Charter revoked. 


d Disbanded. 


15.282) 52.929 


A-Merged with Meat Cutters. 
B-Title changed from Int]. Seamen’s Union of America. 


4 

136 
539 
4.584 
1.185 
18 

30 


350 
619 
000 


328 


262 
107 

17 
250 
650 
100 

87 
144 


15 

215 
a 

185 


9 
600 


988 
218 


70 
300 
| 

1 


360 
5 


$20 
8Y 
19 
80 


88 
229 
029 
107 
300 
108 
210 

i 
160 
31 
} 


758 
50 


3.301 


63.362 


1 

137 
610 
6.659 
1.169 
15 
30 


3 

9 
1.005 
250 


é 
350 
657 


1.000 


218 


80 
300 
i 


1 


160 
5 


120 
88 
19 
80 


93 
252 
3.292 
187 
300 
372 
220 
53 
250 
28 

} 


749 
50 


3.633 


68.184 


4.000 
i 
678 

1.000 
205 


1.536 


100 
110 
15 
250 
2.000 
117 
100 


$20 
93 
19 
100 
16 
92 
306 
6.250 
248 
300 
500 
220 
640 
250 


3 


2.617 


# 
' 
735 
| 
1.563 


2 
250 


6.000 
i 
683 

1.754 
240 
1.702 


100 
110 
56 
250 
1.667 
167 
100 
150 


1 
21 
d 

703 


13 
1.000 


” 
1.150 


247 


107 
150 

| 
1 
107 
883 
5 


120 
100 
19 
100 
126 
8Y 
348 
6.250 
328 
300 
600 
220 
640 


O77 


add 
40 
3 
29 
786 
50 


76.331 


68.552 


c Withdrew affiliation. 


1.646 
297 


1.067 


o 
1.183 


253 


115 
$5 
i 


2 
Se 


420 
10% 
19 
100 
136 
93 
400 
6.250 
350 
300 
600 
220 
640 
420 
36 

3 
35 
808 
50 


2.601 


72. 


f Amalgamated with Natl. Assn. of Letter Carriers, 


6. 


9 


500 


160 
100 


$20 
106 
19 
87 
106 
88 
358 
250 
367 
300 
600 
220 
640 
480 
29 
4 

35 
811 
50 


326 


100 


250 


15 
291 
d 
794 
| 
11 
187) 
5 
-200 


271 


120 
450 
| 


125] 
79: 
t 


$20) 

109} 
19 
79 
96 
81 
350 
3.250 
354 
300 
600 
220 
640 
480 
25 
4 
35 
804 
50 


2.360 


2.123 


311) 73.589! 73.949) 77.055 
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GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 


By direction of the Forty-eighth Annual Convention of the American Feder 
ation of Labor and the Executive Council, an appeal was issued under date of 
December 26, 1928, for the collection of funds for the erection of a memorial to 
Samuel Gompers. 


Receipts from December 20, 1924, to and including August 31, 1951 $136,375.30 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to and including August 31, 1951 22,728.87 
Balance on hand August 31, 1951 $ 13,646.43 
Funds deposited as follows: 

Riggs National Bank checking account $ 13,646.43 
Balance on hand August 31, 1951 $ 13,646.43 


CONCLUSION 


1 desire to express my sincere appreciation for the cooperation and assistance 
extended to me in the performance of my duties by the officers of the National and 
International Unions and of all our affiliated bodies, and by my colleagues of the 
Executive Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 


« fe 


Secretary-Treasurer, American Federation of Labor. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


of 


A. F. OF L. BUILDINGS 


To the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor: 


The following is a report of the receipts and 
August 31, 1951. 
RECEIPTS 
Cash balance on hand August 31, 1950 
901 Massachusetts Ave. N. W. 


Sale of waste paper 


1525 H Street N. W. 


Rents 
Rents 


Total receipts ; 
Transfer from Defense Fund......... 


Grand total .... 


Receipts and balance 


EXPENSES 


Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Ave. : 
Payroll 


Taxes . 


(Building Employees ) 
Electricity .... 

Fuel (Coal) .......... 

Supplies 


Plastering and  pasitiig.«...cc.c.:.c.c.0ccsecsssassess-coe 


CROAT WHIOWS, aniston sao occcsiicctcctsccrcecece 
Upkeep and repairs 

Upkeep and repair of elevators 
Hauling ashes and trash........................ 
Miscellaneous expenses .... 

Water rent 


A. F. of L. Employees’ Retirement Annuity 


Trust Fund...... ae 
Social Security F.LCA. ......... 
Rent of Safe Deposit Box 
Fire Insurances 


Total 


expenses for the 12 months ending 


: . $ 4,639.54 
$54,742.36 
31.60 


. 10,080.00 


$64,853.99 
25,000.00 


89,853.99 


$94,493.53 


33,424.00 
3,683.60 
2,378.54 
1,289.62 
1,574.99 

750.09 
495.00 
2,940.18 
,110.00 
275.00 
885.00 
148.19 


012.95 
543.50 

7.50 
376.41 


$50,894.57 
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Maintenance—1525 H St. N. W.: 


Payroll ( Building Employees ) 


Gas 

Trash removal 
Telephone service . 
Electricity 
Supplies 

Cleaning windows 
Taxes 

Water rent 

Upkeep and repairs 


Total 
Total expenses 


Balance on hand August 3 


Receipts and balance 
Expenses 


Balance on hand August 31, 


Monies deposited as follows : 


Riggs National Bank 


$ 2,241.23 
810.40 
230.00 
94.13 
935.58 
390.21 

cs 300.00 

. 16,108.04 
49.19 
96.18 


, 1951 


RECAPITULATION 


1951 


$22,344.00 


$22,344.00 


$22,344.00 


This report of the trustees of the A. F. of L. Buildings is submitted to you, the 


Executive Council, and through you to the convention and the rank and file of the 
A. F. of L. We have performed the duty assigned to us with the best interest of 


the Federation in view. 


Fraternally submitted, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
GEorGE MEANY, 
JouN P. Frey, 


Trustees, A. F. of L. Buildings. 
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REPORT OF TRUSTEES 


American Federation of Labor Employees’ Retirement Annuity 
Trust Fund 
For the Period September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951 


RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, September 1, 1950...... = 
A. F. of L. weekly contributions . $14,384.12 
Employees’ weekly contributions . 14,384.12 


Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds...... ; posites 9,812.50 


Total Receipts ; ots sidan ecstets wa 38,580.74 


Total Receipts and Balance 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Benefits Paid 
Withdrawals Paid 
Death Benefits Paid .. 


$ 2,110.32 
2,452.19 
478.26 


Total Disbursements ...... sseipveicencsens ctentess ~ ; 5,040.77 


Balance on hand, August 31. 1951... 2 : $418,680.62 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 
Investment Earnings Clearing Account 


Balance on hand, September 1, 1950 ” $5,175.28 
Receipts—September 1 to December 31, 1950...... 4,112.50 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals Sac ; 8.24 
Dota .cccacss pepaks Seems oc! : Saawcskons ss ..-- $9,296.02 
Less: Allocations made December 31, 1950: 
To Prior Service Liabilities ...... : . . $7,009.20 
To Federation Accumulations ..... be 929.60 
To Members Accumulations ...... Secesascenpess 836.64 
To Annuity Reserve ..... ate ; 520.58 9,296.02 


Receipts—January 1 to August 31, 1951...... . $5,700.00 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals : 42.98 


Balance, August 31, 1951 . : e ae $5,742.98 
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BALANCE SHEET 


For the Period September 1, 1950 to August 31, 1951 


ASSETS 


Investments . : 4 a pres, tS . $418,000.00 


BU oo isos 4a i ; 690.62 


Total .... orate ie ; 52: em a .. $418,680.62 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 


Prior Service Liability ; atc : ; $284,414.37 
Federation Accumulations ...... ; bial se 54,265.45 
Members Accumulations watetaiacec toh Z Sd : 46,645:02 
Annuity Reserve ate eda ace 27,612.80 
Investment Earnings Clearing ... Sener ‘ 5,742.98 


Total «... i pa cali ; $418,680.62 


WILLIAM GREEN, 

GeEorGE MEANY, 

E. LoGAN KIMMEL, 
Trustees, American Federation of Labor 
Employees’ Retirement Annuity Trust Fund. 
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OFFICIAL CHANGES 


Death of Joseph N. Weber 


The American Federation of Labor sustained a great loss during the past year 
as a result of the death of Brother Joseph N. Weber, Vice President of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and President Emeritus of the American Federation of 
Musicians, who passed away on December 12, 1950. 


Brother Weber served as President of the American Federation of Musicians 
for a period of forty years, and as a Vice President of the American Federation of 
Labor from the time of his election to that office in 1929 until his death. 


Brother Weber was held in high esteem and regard by the members of the 
Executive Council with whom he associated over a long period of time. He also 
occupied a large place in the affections of the officers and members of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


Because Brother Weber was a student, he acquired a broad understanding and 
comprehensive knowledge of the economic and social philosophy of the American 
Federation of Labor. He was an early advocate of the adoption and application of a 
social security program which would provide for the extension of support to work- 


ers throughout the nation during periods of illness and incapacity and in old age. 


He constantly emphasized the importance of free, democratic trade unions. He 
insisted that workers be permitted to enjoy freedom and liberty both in the estab- 
lishment of trade unions and in the exercise of collective bargaining. His grasp 
and understanding of this fundamental principle always stood as a challenge to our 
admiration. 


Election of Vice President James C. Petrillo 


In conformity with the provisions of Section 10 of Article [IX of the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor, which confers upon the Executive Coun- 
cil authority ¢o elect a Vice President in the event of a vacancy existing on the 
Council, Brother James C. Petrillo, President of the American Federation of 
Musicians, was elected to fill the vacancy existing by reason of the death of Vice 
President Joseph N. Weber. This action was taken by the Executive Council at 
a meeting held beginning January 22, 1951. 


In accordance with traditional rules and procedure, the members of the Execu- 
tive Council were moved forward in consecutive numerical order to fill the vacancy 
in the office of the Third Vice President, and the newly elected Vice Persident, 
Brother Petrillo, became the Thirteenth Vice President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. We are confident that Vice President Petrillo will measure up to 
the high standard of excellency of service set by his predecessor, Brother Joseph 


N. Weber. 
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REAFFILIATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


On January 1, 1951, the International Association of Machinists reaffiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. It is now an integral part of our organ- 
ized labor movement. Its membership numbers over 500,000. 


This reaffiliation took place as the result of extended negotiations carried on 
between committees representing the American Federation of Labor and the 
International Association of Machinists. As reported to our Sixty-ninth Annual 
Convention which was held at Houston, Texas, in September, 1950, the Execu- 
tive Council of the International Association of Machinists recommended reaffili- 
ation and submitted the question of reaffiliation to a vote of the membership. The 
referendum proposal was submitted to the membership of the Machinists on 
October 25, 1950. The vote was overwhelmingly in favor of reaffiliation. This 
action of the membership of the International Association of Machinists must be 
interpreted as meaning that they not only desired reaffiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, but were of the opinion that such reaffiliation would serve 
to promote their economic, social and industrial interests, and in addition would 
serve to promote trade union solidarity, to advance the common interests of the 
workers throughout the nation, and thus increase the influence and standing of the 
organized labor movement. 


The importance of this development is reflected in the fact that the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists is one of the pioneer organizations which has 
been long established and has functioned over a long period of time. The Execu- 
tive Council extends a hearty welcome home to the membership of the Interna- 


tional Association of Machinists. We regard their reaffiliation as highly important 
and deeply significant. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL UNIONS CHARTERED 


Insurance Agents International Union 


On May 15, 1951, the Executive Council granted the application which was 
made by representatives of the National Federation of Insurance Agents Council 
for the issuance of an international charter. The title of the newly chartered 
international union is “Insurance Agents International Union.” 


The records at headquarters show that two hundred and thirty local unions 
of insurance agents, directly affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, 
had been organized and formed the National Federation of Insurance Agents 
Council. These local unions through the representatives of the national council 
had appealed for the issuance of an international charter. After careful consider- 
ation the Executive Council decided to grant the petition, and to issue an inter- 
national charter to the Insurance Agents International Union. 
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American Federation of Hosiery Workers 


The Executive Council responded favorably to the application of representa- 
tives of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers for an international charter 
of affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 

This charter was issued to the American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
under date of August 8, 1951, with the stipulation that only those employed as 
hosiery workers come under the jurisdiction of said international union, and 
that the officers of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers would recognize 
and respect the jurisdiction granted all other national and international unions 
chartered by the American Federation of Labor. 

The membership of this newly chartered international union, the Americar 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, is 30,000. It is the 110th international unio 
chartered by and now in affiliation with the American Federation of Labor. 


CHANGE OF TITLE 


The Executive Council was notified by the officers of the Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers’ International Association of the United States and Canada 
that the thirty-fourth convention of that organization had taken action, officially 
changing its title to “Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ International 
Association of the United States and Canada.” The Executive Council was 
requested to approve the change in title. 


The Executive Council, at the meeting held in Houston, Texas, following 


adjournment of the convention of the American Federation of Labor, September, 


1950, approved the change of title as requested, with the understanding that change 
in title does not in any way affect the jurisdiction of the Operative Plasterers’ 
organization. 


AMALGAMATION OF MEAT CUTTERS AND 
LEATHER WORKERS UNIONS 


The officers of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America and the United Leather Workers International Union reported 
that an agreement had been reached providing for a merger of the two unions, 
and that the membership of the United Leather Workers International Union 
had voted, by an overwhelming majority, to merge with the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. The Executive Council was 
requested to approve the merger and to grant permission for the transfer of the 
jurisdiction of the Leather Workers organization to the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

After giving careful consideration to the report and the request submitted, 
the Executive Council, at its meeting held beginning May 14, 1951, decided to 
approve the amalgamation of the two organizations with the understanding that 
the Meat Cutters organization will include in its jurisdiction wage-earners in 
the harness and saddlery industry and in the tannery industry; but will not in- 
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clude wage-earners engaged in the manufacture of pocketbooks, leather novel- 
ties, luggage and leather belts. It was further understood and agreed that this 
amalgamation will not involve any extension of jurisdiction to the Meat Cutters 
organization which would infringe on the jurisdiction of existing national and 
international unions already chartered by the American Federation of Labor. 


AMALGAMATION OF BOILERMAKERS AND 
BLACKSMITHS ORGANIZATIONS 


The officers of the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship 
Builders and Helpers of America and the International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, reported to the Executive Council at the meet- 
ing held, beginning May 14, 1951, that an agreement had been consummated 
providing for the amalgamation of the two organizations named. 

The Executive Council was requested to approve the amalgamation, and to 
grant permission for the amalgamated organization to adopt the following title: 
“International Brotherhoods of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers.” 

The request for approval of the amalgamation and the change of title was 
granted by the Executive Council with the understanding that the amalgamation 
of the two organizations and the change in title contemplates no change in the 
jurisdiction exercised by these two international unions. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES—BUILDING TRADES 


The jurisdictional dispute which has existed for some length of time between 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and organizations affiliated 
with the Building and Construction Trades Department has developed into an 
acute stage. Efforts have been put forth by the Executive Council to bring about 
a settlement of this controversy, but no progress has been made and no settlement 
has been reached. 


The records show that this controversy has been dealt with by conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor and the Executive Council over a long period 
of time. 


During the past year the officers of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department made vigorous protest to the Executive Council against the Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees organization, charging it with tres- 
passing upon the jurisdiction of Building and Construction Trades Unions in the 
construction and erection of buildings on railroad properties and railroad rights 
of way. 


The Executive Council put forth special efforts to settle the controversy at 
its meeting held in Chicago during the month of May, 1951. It failed to promote 


or reach an agreement because of the uncompromising position taken by repre- 
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sentatives of the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. As a result, 
the Executive Council decided that the jurisdiction of the Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees is not building construction, but is the original juris- 
diction of the organization when chartered and as later modified by agreements 
it signed with various segments of the Building and Construction Trades and 
which were approved by the 1922 Convention. 

The Executive Council, therefore, submits this jurisdictional dispute to the 
Convention for consideration and action. 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


The Executive Council was empowered by the Houston, 1950, convention to 
select representatives to serve as Fraternal Delegates from the American Feder- 
ation of Labor to the British Trades Union Congress and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 

Accordingly, upon receipt of an official invitation from the British Trades 
Union Congress to send two representatives to attend the 1951 Congress at Black- 
pool, England, September 3 to 7, the Executive Council selected Brother Charles 
J. MacGowan, Vice President of the American Federation of Labor and Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 


Helpers of America, and Brother Richard J. Gray, President of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, to repre- 


sent the American Federation of Labor as Fraternal Delegates to the British 
Trades Union Congress. 

In response to an invitation from the officers of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada to send a representative to the Sixty-sixth Annual Convention of 
that organization, which met at Halifax, Nova Scotia, beginning September 10, 
1951, Brother Lee W. Minton, President, Glass Bottle Blowers Association of 
the United States and Canada, was designated to represent the American Feder 
ation of Labor as Fraternal Delegate to the convention of the Trades and Labor 
Congress. 


FISCAL YEAR 


Since the convention date of the American Federation of Labor has been moved 
forward from the first Monday in October to the third Monday in September, 
the period of time between the ending of our fiscal year and the opening of the 
convention has been inadequate for the preparation of the financial reports. This 
has necessitated our Bookkeeping Department working long hours under heavy 
pressure in this period of time in order to have the reports ready for the opening 
of the convention. 

In addition, the August 31 ending of our fiscal year has, for some time past, 
presented an awkward bookkeeping situation because of the fact that we must 
make quarterly reports to the various State governments, District of Columbia, 
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and to the Federal Government, all of which use the June 30 termination date for 
their fiscal year. These reports, therefore, are made September 30, December 31, 
March 31 and June 30. 

The Executive Council, therefore, recommends that Section 8 of Article VII 
of the Constitution of the American Federation of Labor be amended to change 
the date for the ending of our fiscal year from August 31, as it now appears in 
this Section, to June 30. 


It would, therefore, follow that in our financial report to the 1952 convention, 


the report will be for a ten-month period ending June 30, 1952. Subsequently, 


each of our financial periods would end on June 30. 


REVENUE 


For the past year the Executive Council, through a subcommittee, has been 
studying the finances of the American Federation of Labor. The Council finds, 
due to the increased obligations of the Federation in the radio and publicity field 
and in its international labor relations work, plus a general increase of expense 
of all kinds, that it will be necessary for the Federation to secure additional 
revenue if it is going to carry on its work efficiently. In addition, the Council has 
assumed the full expense for the educational work of Labor’s League for Political 
Education so that there will, in the future, be no necessity for the bi-annual levy- 
ing of a voluntary assessment on the national and international unions as was 
done in 1948 and 1950. 

The Executive Council, therefore, recommends to this convention that the 
per capita tax from International or National Trade Unions be increased from 
three (3) cents per member per month to four (4) cents per member per month; 
and the per capita tax from Local Trade Unions and Federal Labor Unions be 
increased from thirty-seven (37) cents per member per month to thirty-eight (38) 
cents per member per month. 


STRIKE BENEFITS 
(Resolution No. 48—1950 Convention) 


The Executive Council has given considerable study to this subject and 
reports to the convention that, in our judgment, it would be very unwise at this 
time to raise the amount of strike benefits available to federal labor union members 
during an authorized strike. 

While the Defense Fund has held up fairly well in recent years, the potential 
draw on the Fund in case of trouble is tremendous. In the Fund, at the present 
time, there is approximately $450,000. 

As an example of the inadequacy of this total fund in relation to fhe total possi- 
ble demand, one local union of 5,000 members going on strike would be entitled, 
under the present provisions of the Constitution, to draw $10 per man for a period 
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of ten weeks—or a total of one-half million dollars—which is more than the actual 
amount in the Defense Fund at the present time. 

When we take into consideration the fact that there are now approximately 
206,000 members in federal labor unions, all of whom have the right to expect 
to be paid strike benefits in case of strike or lock-out, it is clear that it would be 


folly to raise the benefits available under this Fund. 


PENSION PLANS 
(1950 Convention) 


For the past year, a subcommittee of the Executive Council has been study- 
ing the trend toward the establishment of pension and welfare plans by collective 
bargaining between unions and employers. This subcommittee consists of Vice- 
President Hutcheson, as chairman, along with Vice President Woll and Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany. 

We wish to report that an informative pamphlet on the subject of Pension 
Plans is now being prepared and will be ready for distribution within a short time. 


A.F.L.-C.1.0. UNITY CONFERENCES 


In its report to the 1950 Convention of the American Federation of Labo: 
the Executive Council reported upon the progress of new peace negotiations with 
the C.I.O. This report indicated that this latest attempt to bring about organic 


unity in the labor movement had come about through an invitation issued by 
President Philip Murray of the C.I.O. in April, 1950 to the American Feder 
ation of Labor, the International Association of Machinists, the Railroad Brother 


hoods and the United Mine Workers. In his invitation, President Murray pro 
posed conferences for the purpose of uniting the American Labor movement. 

The report also shows that the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor suggested that the first step should be organic unity between the C. I. O. 
and A. F. of L. and that this view was communicated to President Murray in 
May, 1950, along with an offer to select a committee to meet with a like com 
mittee of the C. I. O. for the purpose of unity negotiations. 

The report further indicates that in June, 1950, President Murray accepted 
the A. F. of L. proposal and appointed his committee; on July 25 and 26, 1950, 
the negotiating committees met in Washington and, according to the report, con- 
siderable progress was made. The report further shows that a second meeting 
of the committee was to be held in Chicago, Illinois, on August 4, 1950, but that 
this meeting was called off due to the illness of President Murray, who indicated 
he would not be available for the meeting. 

At the suggestion of the C. I. O., meetings were postponed indefinitely, until 
such time as President Murray would be able to attend. 

The above report to the 1950 Convention was referred to the Committee on 


Resolutions. The committee, in its report to the convention, expressed great satis- 
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faction on the fact that conferences and negotiations had been started with the 
C.I.O. for the purpose of achieving organic unity. The committee, however, 
expressed apprehension regarding the undue delay experienced in carrying for- 
ward these negotiations. 


In this connection, the Committee on Resolutions said: 


“It is our sincere hope the delay thus far encountered will in no way 
retard, defer, or derail the ultimate objective of organic unity between our 
respective organizations. 

“We are mindful of two previous experiences of this nature and of 
harmful consequences that followed their failures. It is our earnest hope and 
desire that success will crown this third attempt.” 


The Committee on Resolutions commended the Executive Council for its 
efforts to achieve organic unity and expressed the hope that the reunion of the 
C.I.O. and A. F. of L. would be consummated as quickly as possible. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted by the convention. 

We regret to report to this convention that there have been no meetings of 
the A. F. L.-C. I. O. Unity Committees since our last convention. The committee 
of nine members of our Executive Council has stood ready, since August of 1950, 
to meet with the C.I.O. whenever the condition of President Murray’s health 
made this possible. However, there has been no indication on the part of Presi 
dent Murray, or the C.I.O. representatives, since that time ot any desire to 
resume the negotiating conferences looking toward organic unity of the American 
Labor movement. 


UNITED LABOR POLICY COMMITTEE 


In December of 1950, the American Federation of Labor joined with the 
C. I. O., the Railway Labor Executives Association and the International Associ- 
ation of Machinists in the formation of a committee designed to seek greater par- 


ticipation for Labor in the defense program in which our nation is presently 


engaged. 

Up to that time, Labor had been shut out completely of any active part in the 
workings of the defense program, despite the fact that the greatest sacrifices 
were expected from the great mass of working people of this nation. This com- 
mittee, known as the United Labor Policy Committee, made a determined effort 
to secure adequate representation for Labor in the various phases of the defense 
program. A few appointments had been made of Labor men in advisory positions 
in various agencies and in the establishment of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

In protest against the unfair treatment which had been accorded to Labor up 
to that time, in February of this year Labor withdrew its representatives from 
the defense program, first from the Wage Stabilization Board and later from 
all defense agencies. 

This step was not taken hastily. It was taken only after two months of re- 
peated conferences with many different government officials at which organized 
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labor expressed its dissatisfaction with the conduct of the defense program. It 
was only when Labor felt there was no other alternative that it took this drastic 
step. 

The withdrawal of Labor representatives from the defense program was not 
caused by a dispute over any one single item. Rather, the United Labor Policy 
Committee had reluctantly come to the conclusion that the entire conduct of the 
defense program covering many different issues was in fundamental disagreement 
with the objectives and policies of organized labor. 

The withdrawal lasted approximately two months. After it had occurred, the 
committee found a changed attitude among many government officials. In further 
discussions, the committee was able to obtain consideration for Labor's views. 
As a result, on April 30, 1951, the committee voted unanimously to recommend 
to labor representatives that they return to their positions in defense agencies. 

The following summarizes the main issues involved in this controversy, to- 
gether with the subsequent action that resulted in Labor's return to the defense 
program: 


1. Wage Stabilisation. The Wage Stabilization Board began consideration 
of its first major problem in January, 1951. This was the formulation of a general 
wage regulation to remove the inequities that had been created by the general 
price-wage freeze of January 25, 1951. 


In considering such a general regulation (later adopted as General Wage 
Regulation No. 6), the Public and Employer members of the Board totally dis- 
regarded the viewpoint of organized labor and adopted instead a harsh, restrictive 
regulation limiting wage increases to 10 per cent above the January, 1950 level. 
Because this particular issue was of crucial importance, the only alternative avail- 
able to the Labor members of the Board when this regulation was approved on 
February 15, 1951, was to submit their resignations. 


Since that time, a new Wage Stabilization Board has been established. Some 
of the harsh, restrictive provisions of Regulation 6 have been superseded by other 
regulations. Moreover, Eric Johnston, Economic Stabilization Administrator, 
has indicated by letter of February 27 that action should be taken on a number of 
the other labor grievances. A more complete discussion of the wage stabilization 
problems is found in a separate section of this report. 


2. Labor Participation in the Defense Program. When Mr. Wilson assumed 


complete direction and authority over the nation’s defense effort, it became quite 


clear that organized labor was not to be given a real voice in determining the 
policy of this defense program. Although the ULPC held a number of discussions 
with Mr. Wilson during the early months of 1951, there never was the slightest 
indication by Mr. Wilson that he felt organized labor could make any significant 
contribution to the country’s mobilization effort. Although certain subordinate 
defense agencies were willing to work out arrangements for labor participation, 
these arrangements would have been meaningless so long as Mr. Wilson was 
not willing to grant Labor a significant place in the defense program. 
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When Labor withdrew from the defense program, it had not been accorded 
any genuine representation. Appointments were almost completely to advisory 
committees which met very infrequently and constituted only a token recognition 
of Labor’s participation in the defense program. 

However, after the resignation of the Labor members, the problem of Labor 
representation was at least partially solved by President Truman’s action on 
March 15 creating a new National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy com- 
posed of sixteen members, with Mr. Wilson as chairman. The Board includes four 
representatives each of labor, business, agriculture, and the public. The Board is 
established to advise directly with President Truman and thus provides labor 
members on the Board a direct means whereby their viewpoints on critical issues 
can be presented to the highest officials in the government. The A. F. of L. is 
represented on the Board by President Green and Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 
(In the work of this Board and in other phases of the defense program, we can 
now report that our relationship is on a codperative and friendly basis.) 

Mr. Wilson also agreed to accept suggestions from Labor for an individual 
to serve as a member of his top policy staff. When the boycott of the defense 
program ended on April 30, Labor suggested the name of George M. Harrison, 
Vice-President of the A. F. of L. and President of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, to serve in this position. Mr. Wilson accepted Mr. Harrison, who is now 
serving in this capacity. 

In addition, upon the recommendation of the ULPC, the following individuals 
from the ranks of organized labor have been appointed to positions within the 
defense program: 


Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense—A. J. Hayes, 
President, International Association of Machinists, A. F. L. 

Special Assistant to Economic Stabilization Administrator — David J. 
McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer, United Steel Workers Union, C. I. O. 

Deputy Administrator, Defense Production Administration—Joseph D. 
Keenan, Secretary-Treasurer, Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, A. F. L. 

Assistant Administrator, National Production Authority—O. A. Knight, 
Vice-President, C. 1. O. 

Special Assistant to the Director, Office of Price Stabilization—John K. 
Meskimen, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, A. F. L. 

3. Manpower. Originally the entire handling of manpower problems was 
placed in the hands of the Department of Labor. The Department had established 
a Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committee. 

However, when Mr. Wilson assumed office in December, he transferred to 
himself, without any previous consultation with organized labor, final authority 
over these questions. A special governmental manpower policy committee was 


established in his office, with Mr. Arthur Fleming as chairman. By this action, 


Mr. Wilson arbitrarily eliminated any effective voice which organized labor and 
management had on these questions through their joint policy committee to the 
Department of Labor. 
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After the labor representatives had resigned their defense positions, a number 
of meetings were held in an attempt to work out this manpower problem. A satis- 
factory solution was reached under which a new management-labor manpower 
policy committee equivalent in status to the governmental committee was created 
to pass upon all policy matters in the manpower program. This new committee 
is chaired jointly by Mr. Fleming and by Mr. Frank P. Graham, Director of the 
Labor Department’s Defense Manpower Administration. This committee has pro- 
vided a valuable means for presenting labor’s viewpoint on manpower problems. 
A. F. of L. representatives on this committee are President Green and George 
Lynch, President of the Pattern Makers’ League of North America. Daniel J. 
Tracy, President, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers served on this 
committee until he resigned in July, 1951. 

The Executive Council at its meeting held in Montreal, in August, reviewed 
the work of the United Labor Policy Committee with great satisfaction. It was 
the judgment of the Executive Council that this committee had performed a valu- 
able service in securing for Labor representation in the vital agencies having to 
do with the national defense. It is the feeling of the Executive Council that this 
committee, which ceased to exist on August 28, has adequately fulfilled the pur- 
pose for which it was created and that its work has been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion, 

It was also the opinion of the Executive Council that the emergency, which 
called for the creation of a temporary committee such as this, has served to point 
out the crying need for Labor unity in our country, as indicated in the previous 
section of this Report. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


In past years Lenin, and then Stalin, publicly stated that the differences be- 
tween the U.S.S.R. and countries which believe in the right to elect their repre- 
sentatives and other practices of freedom are so irreconcilable that the two sys- 
tems could not exist together. The U.S. S.R. continued to build up its military 
strength at the expense of consumer goods. In the past six years, the Kremlin 
increased its control over the world population from 193,000,000 to 800,000,000. 
Without engaging in any war itself, it destroyed the independence of eleven coun- 
tries—Poland, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Albania, Latvia, 
Estonia, Lithuania, China, and, recently, Tibet. Under the new Chinese-Tibetan 
agreement, Red troops may patrol Tibet's boundaries with India, Pakistan, and 
Burma. Soviet air bases may soon be established in Tibet, a country which is 
part of the heartland—the “key to Asia.” 


In Africa and on to the Philippines, there are but few areas where Communists 
are not methodically carrying out their program of infiltration, disguising their 


true motives by pretending to champion the nationalistic aspirations of the people. 


The Middle East stands potentially as one of the most dangerous points in the 
cold war. The situation has become acute due to the oil dispute between Iran and 
Great Britain. Through the Communist Tudeh Party in Iran and Communist 
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agents in other Middle East countries, the Soviet Union is dangerously fanning 
anti-Western feelings in its attempt to wrest control of this highly strategic area. 
Other factors aiding Soviet aims include the threat of a renewed war between 
Israel and the Arab countries, the Arab refugee problem, border trouble between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, and the intense nationalism of the oil-rich countries 
and Egypt. 

In Africa, there are growing indications of Communists at work, particularly 
among the students, civil servants, workers, and certain religious groups. The 
main objective is to build up a potential leadership, much in the same fashion that 
China was groomed in the 1920’s and 30’s for her role today. 


Southeast Asia remains in a state of unrest and outright war. Guerrilla war- 
fare still goes on in Indo-China, Malaya, and the Philippines. Burmese Com- 
munists have established military headquarters in northern Burma and threaten 
the peace of that country. Political instability in Indonesia, the Pakistan-India 
feud over Kashmir, the famine in India, and the general low standard of living 
in this part of the world continue to aid and abet the Communists in their cold 
war against the West. Communist Chinese have invaded Tibet and taken over 
the Government. 

Communist gains in Europe during the past year have slowed down consider- 
ably, but tension has increased between East and West. Russian propaganda, plus 
her military might massed in East Europe, have induced a measure of neutralism 
and even defeatism on the part of many Europeans. Although the Communist 
Party of France has lost nearly half a million popular votes in the last elections, 
it still continues to be the largest vote-getting organization and, particularly be- 
cause of its continued dominant position in the trade union movement, continues 
to be a grave threat to the freedom and well-being of the French people. Simi- 
larly, in Italy, because of its domination of the trade union movement, the Com- 
munist Party continues to be a serious threat to the stabilization and consoli- 
dation of Italian democracy and well-being, although it has lost control of most 
of the important industrial cities as a result of the last regional and municipal 
elections. 


The cold war and open full warfare against democracy and national freedom in 
Europe and Asia, throughout the world, is being planned, instigated, and directed 
by a handful of ruthless dictators in the Kremlin. But there are multiplying signs 
of growing discord and conflict behind the Iron Curtain. In Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and even in the more recently quisling-dominated China, there is grow- 


ing discontent and active resistance to Soviet tyranny and Communist despotism. 
The recent threats by Molotov and Voroshilov against Yugoslavia, which broke 


away from the Soviet orbit more than three years ago, are aimed particularly at the 
rising tide of opposition within the satellite and puppet “people’s democracies” 
of Asia and Europe. The Soviet program of forced labor, concentration camps, 
bloody mass purges, savage suppression of the forces craving for national free- 
dom, the brutal speed-up of labor, and callous exploitation of the satellite areas, 
like overrun eastern Germany, have called forth a mounting wave of hostility to 
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the Kremlin and its servile and venal tools. Here is a great opportunity for the 
free nations of the world to unmask and expose the Soviet dictatorship as an 
enemy of the Russian people as well as every other nation under its sway and as 
a foe of all human decency, liberty and world peace. 

The unconditional surrender closing World War II created two power 
vacuums which provided special opportunities for aggression and exploitation. 
Military government in these two areas—Germany and Japan—will end with 
treaties fixing the conditions of responsible self-government. 

The signing of the Japanese treaty has been officially set for September. It 
is opposed by the U.S.S.R. Although France and Great Britain opposed permit- 
ting Nationalist China to sign the treaty, our Government believed the most im- 
portant issue was the ratification of the treaty restoring sovereignty to Japan. 

Agreement on a German treaty was blocked in Paris by the U.S.S.R. How- 
ever, our Government and the British have permitted Western Germany to exer- 
cise many prerogatives of a free government. Though there has been growing 
agreement among the leading democratic powers as to the need and the right of 
the German nation to arm for self-defense, there is as yet no agreement among 
them as to the rdle of a democratic Germany in assuring collective security for 
all of free Europe, and world peace. The first requirement for a sound solution of 
this problem is the return of full sovereignty to the German people, to treat demo- 
cratic Germany as Japan has been treated. No nation can be expected to play a 
full, effective and whole-hearted role in the promotion of collective security unless 
it is treated on the basis of equality with the other nations with which it is associ- 
ated for this purpose. 

~ The American Federation of Labor has maintained a representative for Ger- 
many and Austria with an office at Frankfurt to aid the workers in U. S. zones t 
get consideration and help from the military government. This representative has 
also facilitated exchange of information and points of view, and has served in 
various liaison capacities. 

Little progress has been made on an Austrian peace treaty. The U.S.S.R 
continues to raise new issues to justify maintenance of its military forces in that 
country. 

Discontent with the drastic Italian treaty grows, over the rearming of the 
Balkan states while Italy is practically unprotected. Existing treaty restrictions 
complicate Italy’s participation in NATO. However, revision of the Italian treaty 
requires U.S.S.R. consent. 


With the threat of another World War imminent, the United Nations at- 


tempted to respond more vigorously in resisting aggression and combating the 


cold war. In Korea, the United States, along with other United Nations countries, 
has prevented the Communists from delivering all of Korea to the Kremlin. The 
cost of that operation is running at an estimated annual rate of 100,000 casualties 
and $20 billion. 


Throughout the anti-Communist world the United States initiated and imple- 
mented programs for collective security. Greek-Turkish aid, the Mutual Defense 
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Assistance Program, the Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, and 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are now fundamental agencies of our 
foreign policy. Technological aid under the Point IV program, though still in 
its infancy, is emerging as a basic program to develop the backward countries 
of the world and erase the causes of superficial appeal of Communism in those 
areas. At home the United States is embarking on a vast mobilization program 
intended to answer the threat of Soviet aggression. 


Foreign Policy and Service 





The American Federation of Labor believes that our diplomacy should be in 
furtherance of the welfare of our nation and that it ultimately depends on mili 
tary power adequate to make its position effective. Those who develop policy and 
serve as our diplomats should be trained and tried citizens above question as to 
loyalty and integrity—persons schooled in the principles and practices of human 
freedom and responsibility. Only to the extent that our Government follows a 
global approach, pursues a consistently democratic foreign policy free from waver- 
ing and vacillation and patchwork and piecemeal strategy, can it provide the 
dynamic and inspiring world leadership which is expected from it by all freedom- 
loving peoples and without which the cause of human liberty and peace are doomed. 
In this light, any attempt to appease or please any form of totalitarian tyranny 
or aggression—whether it be the Communist brand in China or Russia or the 
Falangist brand in Spain or the Peronist stripe in Argentina—is not conducive 
to American leadership of the forces of world democracy, human decency and 
international peace, and is actually detrimental to the triumph of the ranks of 
freedom over the warlike hordes of totalitarianism of every hue. 

We believe that ways must be devised to provide for adequate direct repre- 
sentation of basic national groups in furnishing the factual information for de 
termining diplomatic policies. The problem of providing adequate opportunity 
for representative participation becomes increasingly important as government 
functions expand. We believe that the kinds of information that adequately equip 
a diplomat to understand the nation to which he is accredited are as broad as the 
life of the nation, including workers and employers who man its industries and 
operate its services—its tool-makers and tool-users. Workers are essential to an 
economy. What they believe and the way they live determines the progress of 
a huge portion of the nation. We believe that bona fide trade unionists should be 
included in the staffs of all embassies and legations. 

The United States is the most powerful nation of the world at the present 
time, and, as such, inevitably bears responsibility for world leadership. The princi- 
ples on which our nation is founded are the only ones which we can safely follow 
in extending our functions. Only by taking responsibility, by steadfast devotion 
to principle and a courageous spirit, can we lift the level for international 
cooperation. 

With a program of human freedom, with rights assured and maintained, the 


United States can seek co6dperation on the basis of human welfare and assist 
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less advanced states to join equally in the union for mutual advancement. Weaker 
states must be helped to self-reliance and determination else they weaken the 
stronger. 


MUTUAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The United States is a member of two regional arrangements for mutual 
assistance: (1) the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; and (2) the Mutual 
Security Program for South America. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Progress in the NATO can be noted in terms of unanimity of purpose and 
intentions rather than in concrete figures of military and economic mobilization. 
At present, there exists no codrdinated military force in Europe that could effec- 
tively resist a wide-scale Soviet attack. However, with the recent Congressional 
approval to commit United States armed forces to Europe and the contemplated 
passage of President Truman’s Mutual Security Program for 1952, plus similar 
strengthening of military and economic programs on the part of other NATO 
members, it appears hopeful that the near future will see a measure of military, 
economic and moral forces capable of securing the objectives of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The circumstances are well known which made evident the need for codper- 
ation among the countries of the North Atlantic area to preserve their freedom 
and safeguard their mutual interests. Since the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty by the twelve member countries in April, 1949, there has been “slow but 
steady” progress in setting up planning and operating groups and laying the 
groundwork for the integration of economic and military mobilization. 

With the attack on Korea in June, 1950, the NATO recognized the need for 
accelerating its defense planning. In September, 1950, the Council of Deputies 
outlined a program of priority production for the equipment most urgently needed 
in the defense plans. The NATO Council agreed upon the establishment of an 
integrated European defense force under centralized command and control. 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower was subsequently named to the post of Supreme 
Commander. Agreement was reached that Germany should be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the defense of Europe, and conferences toward that purpose have been 
held with representatives of the German Federal Republic. 

In recognizing the importance of Greece and Turkey to any defense of Europe 
the Council invited those two countries to associate themselves with the NATO 
in all phases of military planning concerning the Mediterranean area. The ques- 
tion of accepting Greece and Turkey as full members is now under consideration. 


In the early days of NATO there was a strong resistance on the part of 
European members to commit themselves to increased spending for war pro- 
duction and mobilization. This was due in part to their desire to restore and 


strengthen their economies, the need to placate the demands of various political 
parties, and a reluctance to act until the intentions of the United States were made 
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clear. Upon the insistence of the United States, the various governments sub- 
mitted proposals for their future contributions to NATO military and economic 
programs. Although the replies were substantial in terms of past performance, 
they were on the whole inadequate when measured against the serious threat of 
world peace that exists today. Many of the commitments depend upon continued 
and substantial aid from the United States. 

The heart of the future rdle of the United States lies in the Mutual Security 
Program for 1952 recommended by the President to Congress. This program, 
which is intended to continue our aid under the Mutual Security Act of 1949, pro- 
vides a total of $5,293,000,000 for military assistance and $1,875,000,000 for eco- 
nomic assistance to Europe. 


The program for military aid is based on the plans for the defense of Europe 
as established through the machinery of the NATO. In general, the military 
assistance will provide the military equipment that cannot be manufactured in 
Europe within a reasonable length of time. Much of the equipment will involve 
complicated mechanisms than can be manufactured more quickly and in larger 
quantities in the United States. Military training and technical assistance will 
be provided on a limited scale. 


The $1,675,000,000 allotted under the economic program is intended to provide 


certain resources which Europe still lacks and which are required to assume its 
military, economic, and political stability under the NATO program. In addition 
to the NATO countries, economic assistance under the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram will be given to Austria, Greece, Turkey, Trieste, Western Germany, and 
Yugoslavia. The amount and form of aid will depend upon the particular needs 
of the countries, their contributions to the defense effort, and their ability to 
effectively utilize the assistance. 


Congress authorized the sending of six divisions to Europe. 


Organization of American States 


In answer to the immediate threat to the peace and security of the Western 
Hemisphere, a meeting of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the American States 
was held in Washington during March, 1951. It was the fourth such meeting of 
the foreign ministers held under the auspices of the Organization of American 
States. The OAS is a regional organization of the twenty-one American republics. 
The three previous meetings held in 1939, 1940, and 1942 dealt, respectively, with 
the problems of security and defense created by the outbreak of war in Europe 
in 1939, the fall of France in 1940, and the extension of World War II to the 
Western Hemisphere in December of 1941. 

Since the close of World War II, the pattern of Soviet activities has called 
for even closer codperation to meet the special problems of mutual interest of the 
American republics. This need was partially met in the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance signed in Rio de Janeiro in 1947 and the Bogota Confer- 
ence of 1948 which passed a resolution against Communism and set up an Inter- 
American Defense Council for consultation on collective security. 
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The twenty-one foreign ministers concluded their two-week conference in 
Washington with the signing of documents affirming their solidarity in the face 
of international Communism, their ties with the United Nations, and their de 
sires to adjust their economies to both the emergency needs and their national 
aspirations. 

On June 16, President Truman signed the Charter for the Organization of 
American States, making the United States the twelfth country to ratify the 
charter. When fourteen countries sign the document the OAS will become a 
permanent group, with the present Pan-American Union in Washington acting 
as a general secretariat. 


Mutual Security Program for South America 


Under the President’s Mutual Security Program for 1952, $62 million have 
been outlined for use in South America, of which $40 million will be devoted to 
military aid and $22 million to technical codperation programs. The military pro- 
grams are intended to operate under bilateral agreements based on defense plans 
agreed upon in the Inter-American Defense Board. The technical assistance phase 
of the Program for South America will be conducted through bilateral arrange 
ments, the Organization of American States, and the United Nations. 


ECONOMIC AID 


We believe it is a wise foreign policy to try to narrow the wide differences 
in economic progress between countries so as to underwrite greater progress and 


business stability for all. This policy is also an investment for world peace. Eco- 


nomic aid should be planned and administered so as to help backward countries 
to help themselves and to develop their own technical and management skills and 
production know-how, as well as to learn to produce from their own capital. 
Furthermore, the process of promoting economic progress involves all concerned 
with the operation of the economy. All groups must contribute to and participate 
in economic progress if it is to be lasting. 

Workers in countries receiving economic aid should have technical advice from 
workers in countries giving the aid—on how workers share in increased output 
and productivity and how their unions secure increases through collective bargain- 
ing. Union technical assistance should be as available to unions of the country 
as is technical assistance for managements and technical engineers. 

In order that persons in economies receiving aid have opportunity to person- 
ally see and learn from persons similarly placed in our economy, 4,335 trade 
union visitors have come to this country under the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The American Federation of Labor has actively participated in developing 
the general guiding policies for the programs of these foreign visitors through the 
Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs which serves as an 
advisory body to the Secretary of Labor and the Assistant Secretary of Labor 
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in charge of international affairs. The Federation has also assisted in making 
specific arrangements in placing the visitors in the cities and communities of most 
of our forty-eight states. 

The Executive Council supports the aims and purposes of the recently an- 
nounced program of the ECA to assist European employers and workers to in- 
crease productivity. This program must be one that will guarantee that the 
rewards of increases in productivity be equitably shared by workers and con- 
sumers. The full participation of the trade unions at all stages is essential to meet 
this objective. 

The Executive Council calls upon the affiliated unions of the A. F. L. to make 
available the skills and knowledge of American workers wherever they can be 
helpful to their fellow workers in Europe,in improving their conditions through 
increased productivity. 

A Productivity Assistance Program designed and operated with the full par- 


ticipation of the free trade unions of Europe and America within the framework 


of a free and expanding economy is the only guarantee of improved workers’ 


living standards and of the defense of our common freedom. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF LABOR IN EUROPE 
AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


The western world continues and must continue to strengthen its defenses, 
which means the allocation of an increasing percentage of national incomes to 
armaments. 

These mounting defense preparations have led to serious consequences for the 
workers of western Europe. And this is critical especially in areas like France 
and Italy where the Communist Party still is a dominant factor amongst the 
organized workers. The scramble for raw materials and the shortage of goods 
which has driven up prices in the past year has resulted in a declining purchasing 
power in these areas where the masses can least afford to have cuts in their 
already low standards of living. These economic difficulties, resulting in inflation, 
have once again permitted the Communist Party to regain some of its lost positions 
while at the same time weakening the democratic trade union forces. 

Against these adverse developments, the democratic trade union forces are 
attempting to push their governments to adopt measures to prevent speculation, 
inflation, and loss of workers’ purchasing power. The I.C.F.T.U. has pushed 
for control of war materials and prices before E.C.0O.S.0.C. Some headway has 
been made. The democratic unions are trying to prevent this issue from becoming 
a demagogic tool in the hands of the Communist Party. Pressure in France and 
Italy is being brought on government and employers to make agreements which 
will keep up purchasing power through sliding scale wage accords and wherever 
possible through control of prices. In recent days, prices of raw materials have 
begun to decline and may indicate the setting in of greater stabilization in the 
economy of western Europe. 
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Communist Party Tactics 


At the same time, the democratic trade unionists must avoid the pitfalls of the 
new Communist Party attempt to involve the trade unions in a phony united 
front which has become more and more the line of the Cominform. This was most 
openly revealed in the telegram of the W.F.T.U. to the Milan Congress of the 
I.C. F. T. U. calling upon the delegates and officers to unite with them in a so- 
called united front against war and inflation. The response of the I. C.F. T. U., 
adopted unanimously by the delegates, is of sufficient importance in analyzing the 
position of world Communism to summarize the major points : 


1. W.F. T. U.’s telegram reveals a sudden switch from denouncing the I. C. 
F. T. U. as a scab international in the past to an appeal to work together today. 

2. W.F.T.U.’s move reveals the defeat of the Communists and their desire 
through different tactics to regain what they lost. 

3. Having been defeated in a frontal all-out attack, the Communists are now 


seeking to return to former honeymoon days in order to achieve their same ob- 
jectives. 


4. The new tactic of blaming all the present economic evils on the so-called 
war preparations of the West is to cover up the Soviet moves and at the same time 
get workers to follow the Communist Party line on the grounds of economic 


discontent tied to the natural hatred of war. 


5. The answer of the I.C.F.T.U. by nailing down these points, indicating who 
is responsible for the present aggression in the world and the consequent necessity 
for the democratic world to rearm, has exposed the real aims and intent of the 


W.F. T. U. telegram. 


Rising Democratic Strength 


Although economic difficulties have complicated the tasks of the democratic 
world, the growing strength of the Atlantic Pact nations is beginning to have an 
effect on the morale and psychology of the masses. Slowly but surely as Western 
defense creeps upward and as people feel that there is time left to make up the 
enormous difference between the West’s and the East’s armed, strength, there are 
the beginnings of a reassertion of the moral and physical strength of the demo- 
cratic organizations. This is not to deny the continuing enormous difficulties such 
as maintaining a government in France, the constant division of the democratic 
forces in both France and Italy and the general lack of enthusiasm for things 
military amongst the great masses of workers. But in spite of these adverse 
factors there are the beginnings of a turning of the tide which is noticeable in the 
Communist Party’s loss of 450,000 votes in the recent French elections. This is 
a fact of great significance when one realizes that the French Communist Party 
has lost popular votes for the first time in its history. This is even more remark- 
able in view of the horrible effects of rising prices in France for the last year. 
Of course, the atomization of the non-Communist votes into so many different 
minority parties and the growth of de Gaullist forces tend to take the edge off 
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Communist Party losses, since the democratic parties now find it more diff- 
cult than ever to get together in a working majority to form a government. 
3ut it must be repeated in spite of all these negative factors that there is a turning 
of the tide and Democracy is beginning to feel its inner strength. 


This growing strength of western Europe is greatly compromised and hindered 
primarily by the continuing Communist Party strength in the labor movements 
of France and Italy. A review of the French trade union problem, which would 
apply in the main to the Italian scene, is worthy of examination to assess the 
strength and weaknesses of the Democratic position in this key country of west- 
ern Europe and around which the entire strategy of the N. A. T. O. organization 
is being built. 


Communist Party and French Trade Unions 


The C. G. T. remains the dominant trade union in France and still commands 
a 60 to 70 per cent vote in trade union elections, especially in the basic industries— 
above all in the metal industry of Paris as seen in the recent Renault elections and 
in the recent railroad elections. Yet, the curious thing about this C. G. T. vote 
is that although they could get 75 per cent in the Renault Works Council elections, 
the C. G. T. in a strike ballot in April could only get 25 per cent of the vote. It 
has become almost an absolute rule that the C. G. T. can get the workers’ vote in 


elections by an overwhelming majority, yet they cannot get the workers to march 
either in a political or an economic strike. The fact is that the workers, although 
voting for the C.G.T., do not strike unless Force Ouvriére and the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers are participating. In the main, all attempts 
of the C. G. T. to precipitate strikes—which they are trying to do, as this is being 
written, in the metals industry—have failed and are failing. The Communist 


Party has admitted this in their internal discussions and this is why they have 
placed so much emphasis on their united action policy. Even when the strikes on 
the railroads and in the Metro took place some months ago after F.O. and the 
Christians officially supported the strikes, it was the F. O. leaders who negotiated 
the strike settlement and got the agreement which permitted the workers to go 
back on the job. Yet, several weeks later, in the railroad workers’ elections, the 
C. G. T. maintained its 64 per cent vote and the F. O. lost votes to the Christians. 
F. O. paid the price for reasonableness. 


How is it possible for the C.G. T. to win elections and yet fail to have the 
support of the masses in strike action? Of course, the name C.G. T. still has a 
great traditional hold on French workers but it does not explain the phenomenon. 
Nor does the fact that workers vote for individual leaders of the C. G. T. whom 
they like. The simple though curious explanation is that those French workers 
who are not Communists and who vote for the C.G. T. are engaging in a form 
of blackmail in order to alleviate their hard-pressed economic situation which in 
recent months has become considerably worse due to the growing inflation. They 
vote for the C.G. T. as a means of scaring the Government or the employers 
into making some concessions on the economic front. However, whenever the 
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C.G.T. goes too far or attempts strikes without the F.O. and the C.F. T.C., 
the workers pull back and do not follow the C. G. T.’s directions. Of course, the 
million or so workers who are really Communist Party in terms of politics and 
ideology are always ready to go further, but the C. G. T. is today not yet going 
beyond what the non-Communist Party followers of the C. G. T. are ready to do. 
Thus, the C.G. T., in spite of great strength and influence, is limited by what 
the non-Communist organizations are ready to do or not to do when it comes to 
the last showdown. It is not the C.G.T. which can determine the last step in 
labor relations—although it can influence it greatly—but it is the non-Communist 
trade union world. 


A review of the state of trade unionism among the anti-Stalinist organizations 
reveals the following: 

1. Force Ouvriére’s line is a combination of the most open, uncompromising 
fight against the C. G. T. and its Stalinite direction plus an attempt to achieve a 
reasonable amelioration of the workers’ economic lot. 


2. C.F. T. C.’s line is in the main a concentration on an economic program to 
compete with the Communist Party and to play down any political differences 
and even to engage in united fronts with the C. G. T. at the expense of F. O. and 


the national economy. 


3. The “Independents” have become a rising factor in the French labor move- 
ment. Its leadership is composed of ex-Communists, some de Gaullists, ex-F. O. 
people in the metal industry, and former Vichyites. It has made progress in metals 
in the Paris region and in several port areas. It is thoroughly anti-Communist 
Party and it has been gaining in spite of governmental opposition. 


4. The opposition forces within the C. G. T. which are still mostly confidential 
and very much hidden are beginning to rise, especially amongst the miners and 
port and maritime workers. This is a movement which still remains 100 per cent 
loyal to Communism and to the C. G. T., but resists, either actively or passively, 
the extreme Communist Party political directives. This entire opposition move- 
ment remains for the moment beneath the surface. Already, such a movement 
dispersed and not unified—is developing amongst the maritime, ports and docks, 
building trades, printers, mining, and railroad workers. Modified forms of purg- 
ing have been occurring against people like Marcel Paul, Arrachard, Tourne- 
maine, and Tollet. This activity within the C. G. T. will not bear fruit openly for 
some time and will depend upon external events and how fast the Communist 


Party is going to move in applying its political policies. As long as the present 


economic situation of inflation continues and as long as the Communist Party 
exploits to the full its economic line, there will be very little hope for any open 
break of a national character within the C.G. T. The time for an open break can 
only come when the Cominform line becomes completely non-economic and bla- 
tantly an open adjunct of the Soviet foreign and military policy in France. Mean- 
while, there will be local developments as in the North which will remain localized 
beginnings of breakaway movements. 
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Unless these various democratic trade union forces find ways and means of 
coming together either in organic unity or through united action, the Communist 
Party disciplined bloc, no matter how much it has lost, will be able to play one 
group off against another. Furthermore, the great masses of workers who have 
left and are continuing to leave the C.G. T. will remain disorganized and will 
not be attracted to any of the divided democratic trade unions. A united trade 
union center could become the dynamic and magnetic force to attract those work- 
ers who have become disillusioned and disgusted with the C. G.T. 


Program Against Communist Party in France and Italy 


Although economic issues are extremely important, it would be a serious error 
to ignore the ideological aspects of the labor and Communist problem in France 
and Europe as a whole. No one can deny the necessity for the non-Communist 
trade union movement to act as a militant force in the fight for workers’ economic 
rights. But it is not enough in countries where the workers are still influenced 
by the traditions of Jacobinism and the myth of the Left. In addition, to the 
economic demands, the non-Communist labor movement must develop an appeal 
to the European masses’ sense of ideological justice. The presence of this factor 
reinforces the urgent need for trade union unity as the alternative to the Com- 
munist Party which formerly exploited this issue to the full and is now attempting 
to recapture its appeal. Non-Communist united trade union action for all demo- 
cratic forces in France and Italy in order to administer the final blow tc the 
Communist Party control of the organized workers is the order of the day. 

To overcome the remaining Communist Party influence in the critical areas 
of western Europe, to continue the upward swing of the western European con- 
fidence and strength, and to defeat the Communist Party in the critical areas of 
France and Italy, there are certain things still to be done as follows: 

1. The faint beginnings of a growing feeling of strength in western Europe 
must be reinforced by an increased rate of building up the West’s European army 
and arms. 

2. Greater unification of the European economy, both civil and military, which 
will permit not only the building up of our defenses but the maintenance, if not 
the continued expansion, of the workers’ standard of living. 

3. Increased measures to prevent inflation and lower the cost of living so as to 
increase workers’ purchasing power or at least prevent its further deterioration. 

4. The democratic labor forces must through united action provide the pro- 
gram and the energy which can be an attractive alternative to the great number 
of workers who have deserted the ranks of the Communist Party controlled unions 
in France and Italy. 

5. The governments of such countries as France and Italy must take the 
measures necessary to prevent the continuation of the Communist Party reign of 
terror which still exists in many industrial centers and acts as a check on the 
further expansion of the non-Communist trade unions. As long as trade unionists 
who have finally broken with the C. G. T. in France and the C. G.I. L. in Italy, 
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feel that local government authorities as well as employers are either afraid or 
unwilling to break the Communist Party strategy of terror, this remains as the 
greatest brake on the further advance of workers in France and Italy towards 
joining the non-Communist Party labor organizations. 


Middle East 


Closely related to the European situation, the Middle East has become one of 
the most critical and decisive areas in recent months. The flaring up of the Iranian 
nationalization issue is one part of the growing conflagration in the Moslem 
world. The coalescing of the extreme fanatical nationalists and the Soviet Com- 
munists in this area has shifted the emphasis from merely diplomatic or official 
levels to street levels where Communist Party infiltration of the nationalist mass 
movements jeopardizes any possibility of a rational compromise. Unless the 
nationalists of the Moslem world can be given some hope, encouragement and 
backing from the democratic forces in the West in the struggle for national lib- 
eration, all diplomatic demarches and patched-up agreements will do nothing to 
remove the Soviet menace from the Middle East—an area which is of direct and 
immediate importance to the welfare and industrial life of western Europe, as 
well as to defense plans. What is happening in Iran will have repercussions in 
Iraq and Egypt where the same phenomena can be noted. A continuation of the 


West’s inability to understand the rise of Moslem nationalism will guarantee the 
loss of the Middle East to the Soviets. Whereas, a policy of basic concessions to 
the demand for national liberation—such as Britain has practiced in India—will 
offer some hope of winning over the nationalists to mutual codperation with the 


West. 


As long as men like Mossadegh in Iran, for example, must constantly keep 
one eye looking backward on what is happening in the streets of Teheran under 
the inspiration of the Soviet dominated Tudeh Party, it is useless to think that 
mere diplomatic negotiations and rational compromises will suffice to straighten 
out the Middle Eastern mess. Power lies as much in the street as in the hands 
of those government leaders who sit discussing in Parliament or in conference 
rooms. To have forfeited the streets—the mass movements—-to those who are 
the enemies of the West and Democracy is to have forfeited 50 per cent of the 
battle to prevent this strategic area from falling into the hands of the Soviets. 


International Labor’s Aid in Global Communist Struggle 


One hope lies in the international labor movement. The free trade unions can 
play a role in this area since great progress has already been made by the I. C. 
F. T. U. in such areas as North Africa, Turkey and Pakistan. It is extremely 
important that the trade unionists from these nations begin to assist all democratic 
forces in the Middle East to fight for economic and social justice and to aid in 
the fight against Communist Party infiltration and degradation of the true aims 
of the national liberation movements. 
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GERMANY—AUSTRIA 


The German and Austrian trade union movements remain the chief bulwarks 
of democracy in these two strategic continental European countries. Attempts 
made by outside groups to split the labor movements of these countries along 
political or religious lines were met with the united opposition of the rank-and- 
file and of their leaders who are determined to avoid the divisions which existed 
among their various trade union groups before Hitler took over. In both national 
trade union federations Communist influence is negligible, being confined to 
isolated local areas, primarily in the Ruhr coal fields. 

The Cominform, however, is not discouraged; it is more active than ever. 
But the emphasis of its work in Germany and Austria has shifted to quiet, effective 
propaganda on the plant level. 

Thousands of eastern-trained workers have infiltrated into western German 
industries where they have daily contact with the man on the bench. Tons of 
literature printed in the Eastern Zone are distributed daily in which German 
government and democratic political and labor leaders are linked together with 
American “war-mongers” as being responsible for the present threat to world 
peace. This activity, together with the anti-labor policies initiated by the Western 
Republic’s finance and economics ministries, is bound to have its effect among 
certain categories of workers. 

Continuing rising prices are increasing the hardship of the unemployed, the 
millions of pensioners, war cripples and invalids who cannot bargain collectively 
for increased aid as can the employed worker for higher wages to meet higher 
costs. This reservoir of unrest and dissatisfaction contributed greatly to the most 
serious political event in post-war Germany, namely, the 400,000 votes for a neo- 
Nazi party in Lower Saxony last May. 


The American Federation of Labor Bureau in Frankfurt assisted the German 
Trade Union Federation in its fight against both the left and the right. The 
A. F. of L. Bureau also worked closely with the Office of Labor Affairs of the 
Office of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany in an attempt to interpret 
German labor’s aims and wishes to U. S. occupational authorities. 


Following is a resumé of the work which the American Federation of Labor 
has carried on in the furtherance of democracy in Germany and the recommenda- 
tions for the coming year: 


Fifty thousand copies of the German edition of “Slave Labor in Russia,” the 
case presented by the American Federation of Labor to the United Nations, were 
distributed through the unions and democratic political parties. Fifty thousand 
additional copies on thin paper were distributed by our contacts in the Russian 
zone of Germany. Maps showing slave labor camps in Russia had a distribution 
of 3,500, most of which found their way to the bulletin-boards of factories. Addi- 
tional requests for 20,000 were received. A pamphlet comparing workers’ rights 
in the U.S. A. and Russia was printed for both zones with 50,000 being dis- 
tributed in East Germany. The above, together with the International Free 
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Trade Union News, are looked upon by many as being more effective than the 


literature gotten out by our own Government. The people of Germany have an 
understandable suspicion of ideas emanating from official government sources, 
especially if such ideas come from the government of an occupying power. The 
American Federation of Labor should expand its literature program. 

Due to the efforts of our Frankfurt Bureau the Mine Workers Union received 
225,000 marks from the McCloy Special Projects Fund for the building of a 
school in which the trade union youth will study labor problems with an emphasis 
on the individual acceptance of social responsibility. The aim is to develop good 
citizens for the newly-born democracy. This project had originally been turned 
down by British High Commission officers in whose zone the school is to be 
located. Although several additional educational projects for labor were approved 
as eligible for the Special Projects Fund in the American zone, the trade union 
movement did not do as well as some other organizations less deserving. An 
attempt should be made to increase labor’s share of this worthwhile program 
especially in the British and French zones. 

The American Federation of Labor has supported Germany’s application for 
membership in the International Labor Organization and the United Nations’ 
Education and Scientific Council. We should support Germany’s admittance to 
all other international governmental bodies so that Germany may take its place 
with other free nations and contribute to the general well-being of western 
civilization. 

Local and State bodies of the A. F. of L. have codperated well with the cultural 
exchange program which sent hundreds of German trade union functionaries to 
the United States. This program, aimed at promoting a broad acquaintance with 
American trade unionists and union institutions and a sound appreciation thereof, 
should not be decreased but expanded and government funds for the purpose 
provided. 

For the past two years the German Trade Union Federation has conducted a 
two-weeks international institute for young workers at one of the union’s summer 
camps. The young union representatives from over 20 countries were disap- 
pointed in not having an American trade unionist at either conference for an 
exchange of ideas and experiences so necessary for international understanding. 
It is urged that an A. F. of L. member attend next year’s institute. 

Our Frankfurt Bureau cooperated with the Office of Labor Affairs in setting 
up a labor library at Marburg University. The Office of the U. S. High Com- 
missioner should be asked to increase the Office of Labor Affairs’ share of the 
monies available for this purpose so that other German universities can establish 
similar projects. 

The Berlin trade union movement has repeatedly called upon our Bureau to 
use its influence with the U. S. government for the granting of more Marshall 
Plan assistance for Berlin. Thirty per cent of the employables in the free sectors 
of this island within the Russian zone are without work and on the dole. Our 
government should not only increase its aid but should make it known to Russia 
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that a second blockade of Berlin will be cause for drastic retaliation. It is this 
continuous threat of a second blockade that discourages Berlin industries from 
employing workers as the finished products may be stockpiled for months if 


another blockade occurs. 






There exists in Germany today a group of 50,000 to 100,000 persons who are 
really a forgotten people. They are the Russians who have defected from the 
Soviet Union. Barred from emigrating to the States, isolated because of language 







difficulties, with little or no organized aid from U. S. relatives such as, for ex- 
ample, the Poles or Czechs, discriminated against in employment—such is the 
hopeless lot of the dissenters to Stalin’s rule. The neglect of this group is crim- 
inal. It is difficult to think of how we could do more to discourage defection of 














Russians if we were to set about doing so deliberately. Our Frankfurt Bureau 
has been in touch with a committee of former trade union leaders of this group 
with the hope of perfecting a closer relationship with the German Trade Union 
Federation. These former Russian trade union leaders have asked the American 
Federation of Labor for funds to establish a Russian language union monthly. 
Such a publication would do much to clarify present misunderstandings between 
the Russian exiles and their German colleagues and lend encouragement to those 
democratic union men and women behind the iron curtain through the knowledge 
that American labor is not “anti-Russian” and is aware of the fact that there still 
are many in Russia who want to be on the side of the democracies. 


The Office of Labor Affairs has codperated fully with a request from our 
Frankfurt Bureau to investigate U. S. Army employment methods in the build- 





ing of barracks, houses, roads, etc., in the French zone, where complaints wer« 



















made by the unions regarding various violations of German employment practices. 
The Commander-in-Chief of the European Forces has instituted an investigation 
of the charges and certain corrections already have been made. The violations, 


as is usual, were used by the Communists for anti-U. S. propaganda. 


The Office of Labor Affairs could operate more efficiently if it had the staff 
to which it is entitled. Last year, four additional staff members were approved 
to act in liaison with the unions at German State level. Of four persons who 
were requested by name in October only one has to date been cleared. The other 
three (all good American unionists) are still being “investigated.” If this pro- 
cedure isn’t a deliberate attempt at sabotaging the “labor” section of the Office 
of the U. S. High Commissioner for Germany, then it is criminal inefficiency on 
the part of the governmental agency in charge of checking on the loyalty of 
persons who have had excellent union records. Another attempt at weakening 
the prestige of the Office of Labor Affairs may be made at a forthcoming re- 
organization of the Office of the High Commissioner by absorbing Labor A ffairs 
into the Office of Economic Affairs, delegating Labor Affairs to a minor sub- 
division. All such maneuvers should be vigorously protested to the proper Wash- 
ington authorities. 

The same aid which has been recommended above for Germany applies in most 
instances also to Austria. 
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The country suffers from the lack of a peace treaty which enables Russia to 
exploit the oil-producing and manufacturing area of Austria lying in the Soviet 
zone. 


As the economy of the Western zones is primarily supported by Marshall Plan 
aid a stoppage of these funds in 1952 would be disastrous. The U. S. government 
should be urged to continue adequate aid until the country is reunited and again 
receives the benefit of its Eastern zone resources. 


The refugee and displaced persons problem in Austria as well as in Germany 
continues to be a major burden on the economies of these two countries. Although 
many discussions have been held by a half dozen international governmental 
bodies, little has been done to date to remedy the situation. 


Our Frankfurt Bureau was appealed to on several occasions by the Austrian 
Trade Union Federation to intervene with occupational authorities on employ- 
ment policies and working conditions of indigenous employees hired by the U. S. 
authorities. In most cases improvements could be obtained. 


LATIN AMERICA 


During the past year, the American Federation of Labor has continued its 
fight in suport of democracy and trade union freedom in Latin America. 


On July 31, 1950, President Green wrote to the Colombian Ambassador in 
Washington asking for the granting of legal recognition to the Confederation 
of Labor of Colombia (C. T. C.), which had requested the support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. Mainly as a result of that intervention on the part of 
President William Green the Government of Colombia on October 5, 1950, issued 


a decree granting such legal recognition. 


Substantial progress has been registered in the fight for the re-establishment 
of trade union freedom in Peru. The American Federation of Labor has taken 
a leading part in this struggle since 1948, when most of the leaders of the Con- 
federation of Labor of Peru (C.T. P.) were arrested by the Military Govern- 
ment Committee which seized power in that country. Arturo Sabroso Montoya, 
having been released from prison, is again heading the Confederation of Labor 
of Peru, and has expressed the gratitude of the Peruvian workers to the American 
Federation of Labor for the constant support given them during the long struggle 
for the recovery of their trade union freedom. 


The situation is still serious in Argentina, Venezuela and other Latin Ameri- 
can countries ruled by dictatorships. The American Federation of Labor, in 
conjunction with other organizations affiliated to the I. C. F. T. U., has repeatedly 
raised its voice against conditions existing in those countries. On March 1, 1951, 
we joined with the United Mine Workers and the C. I. O. in submitting a memo- 
randum to the Government of Venezuela asking for the release of a number of 
labor leaders held in prison, without charges, and requested the re-establishment 
of trade union freedom. 
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The American Federation of Labor’s opposition to the policies of the Gov- 
ernment of Argentina, which has intensified its repressive measures against free 
trade unionism, has been presented by Secretary-Treasurer George Meany and 
Latin American Representative Serafino Romualdi in several conferences held 
with State Department officials in charge of Latin American affairs. 

During the meeting of Foreign Ministers of American States, held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in March-April of this year, the American Federation of Labor 
presented a statement of policy to the U. S. State Department. The Federation 
advocated a program of political and economic measures designed to strengthen 
the democratic forces of Latin America in their struggle against Communism 
and Fascism and to bring about an increase in the standard of living of the people, 
as a prerequisite for Latin America’s full participation in the world-wide struggle 
against totalitarian aggression. 


Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers (O. R.I. T.) 


The American Federation of Labor took a leading part in the establishment 
of the Regional Organization for the Western Hemisphere of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. The founding conference was held in 
Mexico City, January 8-12, 1951, with the participation of 55 delegates, 23 sub- 
stitutes and 11 observers representing over 20 million workers from 29 trade 
union organizations in 21 countries. The I. C. F. T. U., which convened the con- 
ference, was represented by General Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek and Executive 
Board Member Sir Vincent Tewson. 


The American Federation of Labor delegation was headed by Secretary- 
Treasurer George Meany and included A. F. of L. Vice-Presidents William C. 
Doherty and William L. McFetridge; Mr. Dave Beck of the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters; and Mr. Serafino Romualdi. Other North American 


organizations represented were: the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
United Mine Workers, the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labor (C.I.0O.). 


Throughout the conference the American Federation of Labor delegation 
maintained a firm attitude in defense of free trade unionism and in opposition to 
the admittance of the Government-controlled Argentine Confederation of Labor. 
The exclusion of this delegation, decided by the conference with only the Mexican 
delegation dissenting, showed how deep-rooted is the devotion to the principles 
of free trade unionism among the organizations composing the O. R.I. T. 

Arturo Sabroso Montoya, of Peru, was elected President; Francisco Aguirre, 
of Cuba, Regional Secretary; George Meany, member of the Executive Board 
and General Council, with Percy Bengough, of Canada, and Serafino Romualdi 
as his respective substitutes. Vice-President Matthew Woll, with George P. 
Delaney as his substitute, were also elected to the General Council. 

The General Council will meet annually, the Executive Committee every three 
months, and the General Regional Conference will convene every three years 
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The Executive Committee has already begun a program of activities which 
includes work in the field of workers’ education, publicity, public relations and 


radio programs. The western region has been divided into five zones, each of 


which will be under the supervision of an organizer appointed by the O. R. I. T. 
C.1.T. Ends Its Activity 

The Inter-American Confederation of Workers (C. I. T.) which was founded 
in Lima, Peru, in January, 1948, with the active participation of the American 
Federation of Labor, voted to end its activities at a meeting of its General Council 
held in Mexico City, January 11, 1951. Acting upon authorization received by 
the Second Convention of the C. I. T., where the formation of the Regional Or- 
ganization of the I. C.F. T. U. for the Western Hemisphere was advocated, the 
General Council voted to dissolve the Inter-American Confederation of Workers 
and recommended to its affiliated organizations unreserved codperation with the 


QO. R10. T. and the 1.C. 8. T. U. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


During the past year the International Labor Organization has operated under 
a heavy schedule, and listed below in chronological order, is a summary of the 
most important activities covering the period from August 1, 1950, through 
August 1, 1951: 

During the latter part of August, 1950, the I. L.O.-W.H.O. Joint Com- 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene met in Geneva, and recommended that I. L. O. and 
World Health Organization collaborate in a preliminary investigation of the 
effects of modern industrial methods on the health and life expectancy of workers. 

The Third Session of the Petroleum Committee met in Geneva from October 
23 to November 4, 1950. Representing the workers from the United States were 
Taylor Elliott of the Operating Engineers, and George Sinn of Federal Labor 
Union No. 19199, Resolutions were adopted calling for better housing; preven 
tion of disease; medical facilities and educational opportunities for the world’s 
petroleum workers. This committee also requested the I. L. O. to study various 
systems of wage determination; occupational diseases, social problems, training 
and safety and numerous other problems in the petroleum industry. 

The Workers’ Delegate from the United States, George P. Delaney, was 
in attendance at the 113th Session of the Governing Body, which was convened 
in Geneva in November, 1950. This body took note of the United Kingdom-United 
States joint resolution on forced labor before the Economic and Social Council 
and authorized the Director-General to codperate with the United Nations Secre- 
tary-General in the establishment of a joint U. N.-I. LL. O. five-member ad hoc 
committee on forced labor. 


The Governing Body approved the report of the Committee on Technical 
Assistance, noting that the program had entered into its active phase and that 
requests had been received from a number of countries in Asia, the Middle East, 
and Latin America for technical assistance. The Governing Body decided that 
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all steps consistent with the general policy laid down to govern the program 
carried out jointly with the United Nations should be undertaken by the I. L. O. 
to encourage the governments of under-developed countries to present requests 
for assistance in social fields. 

The Governing Body instructed the International Labor Office to investigate 
the advisability of setting up manpower field offices in the Near and Middle East, 
similar to those already established in Asia and Latin America; and to accelerate 
its program for manpower activities in Latin America, especially activities con- 
nected with migration. 

This body decided to submit a proposal to the 12th Session of the Economic 
and Social Committee to form a working part of the Human Rights Committee 
and specialized agency personnel to draft articles on economic, social and cultural 
rights. The I. L.O. delegate to this committee on human rights would make 
progress reports to the Governing Body. 

The Third Session of the Textiles Committee was held in Lyons, France, 
from November 28 through December 9, 1950. The Workers’ Representatives 
selected for this conference were William J. Kennedy, International Representa- 
tive of the United Textile Workers of America, and Lloyd Klenert, International 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Textile Workers. This committee adopted a series 
of proposals designed to improve the international comparability of textile wages. 
The committee set forth a memorandum on action to raise and protect the living 
standards of textile workers. The committee further approved a number of 
recommendations designed to promote greater safety in the textile industry. 

The Committee on Work on Plantations held its first session in Indonesia 
from December 4-16, 1950. Discussions were held on the basic problems common 
to plantation workers throughout the world, and as a result the committee sub- 
mitted resolutions dealing with employment conditions, welfare and social services, 
housing, worker-employer relations and labor supply and demand. 

An expanded program of technical assistance headed the agenda of the Asian 
\dvisory Committee, which met in Indonesia from December 17-19, 1950. Dis- 
cussions were held on workers’ housing programs in Asian countries, conditions 
of employment of Asian seafarers in relation to the proposed Asian Maritime 
Conference, and problems of wage policy in Asian countries. 

Meeting in Karachi from December 26 through January 2, 1951, the Asian 
Technical Conference on Coédperation reached agreement on a series of proposals, 
including the advisability of setting up National Codperative Councils or Com- 
missions for the development of the cooperative movement. It was further pro- 


posed that international organizations should, upon invitation from governments, 


send codperation experts to assist in making periodical surveys and recommenda- 
tions. A recommendation was approved to have a study made leading to the 
establishment of an I. L. O. field office for technical assistance in Asia. 

From January 16-27, 1951, the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor 
held its first session in La Paz, Bolivia. This committee was set up as a part of 


the I. L. O.’s program to improve working and living conditions of indigenous 
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populations of independent countries. Items dealt with included: 1) development 
of programs of vocational training; 2) recruitment of indigenous agricultural 
laborers and mine workers; 3) protection of indigenous handicrafts; 4) social 
security and other forms of social assistance, and 5) safety in industry, especially 
mining establishments. 

The I. L. O.’s Building and Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee 
met in Geneva in February, 1951. Representing the workers from the United 
States were Mr. Howard McSpedon, President of the New York City Building 
and Construction Trades Council, and Mr. John Moreschi, Associate Counsel, 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers Union. It was 
agreed that the world-wide housing problems should be given major concern by 
governments and that plans for the use of raw materials and manpower should 
be drawn up and carried out in full agreement between governments, employers 
and worker organizations. 

The 114th session of the Governing Body was convened in Geneva on Feb- 
ruary 26 and remained in session through March 3, 1951. The Governing Body 
was informed that the I. L. O. had in hand 59 projects emanating from Asia, Near 
and Middle East, Latin America, and Africa, as part of its contribution to the 
U.N.’s Specialized Agencies expanded program of technical assistance for the 
economic development of under-developed countries. Work has begun on a 
number of these projects, including such technical services as manpower, co- 
operation, agriculture, social security, women and young workers, industrial 
hygiene and safety. This session adopted a report on migration which stressed 
the gravity of the problem of migration from European countries. The Governing 
Body authorized the Director-General to appoint a Deputy Director-General, 
and provided for funds in the budget to meet expenses in connection with this 
appointment. It was agreed by the delegates present that an I. L. O. delegation 
of three—one government, one worker and one management representative—will 
represent the I. L. O. on any joint working party with the United Nations Com- 
mission which may be set up to draft economic and social articles in the proposed 
Covenant on Human Rights. 


A meeting of Experts on Payment by Results was held-in Geneva from April 
10-20, 1951, and it was agreed that systems of payment-by-result will aid in in- 
creased production. The group recommended that methods of introduction and 
application of these systems should, whenever practical, be the subject of collective 


bargaining, and whatever system of payment-by-results is put into effect, should 


lead to a definite increase in average earnings of the workers concerned; 
otherwise, it would be rejected by workers and would prove unsatisfactory to 
management. 


Thomas Kennedy, Vice-President, United Mine Workers of America, and 
Samuel Caddy, President of District No. 30, United Mine Workers of America, 
represented the United States workers at the fourth biennial session of the 
I. L.O.’s Coal Mines Committee. This conference adopted a program aimed at 
increasing productivity in the coal industry; recommended that workers should 
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contribute toward successful introduction of new methods and equipment; that 


operators should continue to modernize mining methods ; and governments should 
take appropriate measures to facilitate such modernization. The committee, among 
other decisions, proposed that the I. L.O. send a worker-employer-government 
mission to North America to study productivity problems in industry, with par- 


ticular reference to social questions and to the effect of productivity on the 
standards of living of workers. 

The I. L. O.’s Joint Maritime Commission, which is composed of Seafarers 
and Shipowners from leading maritime nations, met in Geneva from May 21-26, 
1951. The commission asked for an investigation by the I. L. O. of conditions of 
employment of Asian Seafarers, and decided to ask the Governing Body of the 
I. L. O. to refer to a worker-employer subcommittee of the Maritime Committee 
the question of conditions of employment in the short-sea trades of west and 
northwest Europe. 


The 115th and 116th Sessions of the Governing Body of the International 
Labor Organization were held in Geneva during May-June, 1951. During the 
sessions Director-General Morse was authorized to make arrangements for an 
Asian Manpower Conference to be held in December, 1951. The Governing Body 
approved a statement concerning the financing of rearmament and the I. L. O.’s 
views on full employment were summarized to be used as instruction for the 
I. L. O.’s representatives at the next session of the Economic and Social Council. 
The statement also declared that the I. L.O. should draw to the attention of the 
Economic and Social Council the importance of insuring that rearmament pro- 
grams have the least possible impact on the supply to underdeveloped countries 
of capital equipment which would increase opportunities in those countries. 


The Governing Body elected a new Chairman, Paul Remadier from France, 
for a term of one year, and Leon Jouhaux was re-elected Workers’ Vice-Chair- 
man. Sir John Forbes Watson was elected Employers’ Vice-Chairman. 


The 34th International Labor Conference was held in Geneva in June, 1951, 
with a record attendance of over 600 government, worker and management 
delegates from sixty countries. 


This conference elected a new Governing Body, which was due for election, 
for a term of three years. George P. Delaney, the Workers’ Delegate from the 
United States, was again elected to serve a term of three years. 


The conference endorsed the recommendations of the Resolution Committee 
which had rejected several resolutions submitted by the delegations from Czecho- 


slovakia and Poland on peaceful economic development, and the expulsion of the 
W. F. T. U. from Paris. 


The conference further endorsed international minimum standards on wage 
policy and industrial relations. These standards were included in a convention 
giving equal remuneration for men and women workers for work of equal value, 
and a convention calling for minimum wage fixing machinery for agricultural 
workers. 
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In addition to the two conventions adopted, four formal recommendations for 
governmental action were adopted—one dealing with collective bargaining ma- 
chinery, and the other dealing with industrial disputes. The other two supple- 
mented the conventions adopted on equal remuneration and agricultural wage- 
fixing machinery. 

One of the highlights of the conference was the discussion on the Director- 
General’s report, which dealt with the migration of Europe’s unemployed to 
countries needing their skills; technical assistance; and productivity. His report 
also gave consideration to the problem of inflation, pointing out that rising prices 
of basic materials and commodities demonstrate clearly that inflation may be 
beyond the control of any single nation, and he called for codperation at the inter- 
national level to establish some measure of stability in international commodity 
markets. 

The Federal Republic of Germany was admitted to membership and Japan 
was also re-admitted, subject to ratification by the Japanese Diet. The member- 
ship of Yugoslavia, which had been absent for two years, was resumed just prior 
to the opening of the conference. 

The conference was advised by the Director-General that in conjunction with 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations, he had appointed the ad hoc com- 
mittee on forced labor to study the nature and extent of the problems raised by 
the existence in the world of systems of forced or “corrective” labor. The first 
meeting of this committee will be held early in October of this year. 


The conference adopted a budget of $6,224,922 for the year 1952. 


TRADE UNION ADVISORY COMMITTEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


During the past year, the American Federation of Labor took an active part 
in the work of this committee, being represented at all sessions of both the full 
committee and the standing committee. 

This committee serves as a direct link between the American Federation of 
Labor and the Department of Labor, and it is through this committee that labor’s 
views on international affairs are expressed. Meeting with Labor Department 
officials on this committee are representatives from the C.I.O. and Railway 
Brotherhoods as well as the American Federation of Labor. 

The Standing Committee was convened several times during the year to 
discuss the recruitment of personnel for the new labor information program which 


is a part of the overseas information program. Much emphasis was placed on 


the selection of qualified trade union candidates for either labor attaché posts or 
other foreign assignments. The committee also discussed the advisability of 
sending an I. L. O. mission to Korea; the need for a top-flight Labor Attaché 
in Korea; and the possibility of establishing an E. C. A. Labor Division in Korea. 

During the year the 14th and 15th sessions of the full committee were held. 
Questions discussed by both sessions included: the Point 4 issue, covering such 
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phases of this program as how best to assure that the labor aspects of Point 4 
not be neglected by other countries; the Exchange of Persons Program which is 
to be continued as in the past; the increased role of Labor in its foreign service 
program through American Federation of Labor and C.I.O. representatives 
serving as public members of its promotion boards; the progress in carrying out 
the recommendations of the Bell Mission to the Philippines, with reference to 
the importance of sending American trade unionists to the Philippines to help 
develop bona fide trade unions; the labor policy in under-developed areas of the 
world, including an analysis of the Rockefeller report and Labor’s réle in effecting 
these recommendations ; and the need for Labor to participate more fully in the 
Point 4 program. 


The American Federation of Labor lends its full support to this Committee, 
and welcomes this means of working with the Department of Labor in implement- 
ing the labor aspects of American foreign policy. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


The eighteen months which elapsed between the founding Congress of the 
International Confederation of Labor, held in London, England, December 1949, 
and the Congress held in Milan, Italy, July 4 to 12 of this year were marked 
with the spirit of organization, clarification and consolidation. Attendance at this 
Second World Congress of the I. C.F. T. U. was extremely good and showed a 
tremendous advance over the first Congress in 1949. Almost every organization 
affiliated was present and almost every nation in the world was represented. 

Since the founding Congress of the I. C. F.T.U., there has been a gain of 
over three million in membership, bringing the present total of the I. C. F. T. U. 
to over 52 million members from 80 trade union organizations in 60 countries of 
the world. There was at the Second Congress an especially good and increased 
representation from the most critical areas of Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. 
In addition to the official delegates, there were observers from such important 
and key countries as Finland and Turkey. 

It was fitting and proper that the setting of this Congress should have taken 
place on July 4—the day when all America celebrates its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—and closed its sessions a few days prior to July 14—the day when all 
France celebrates the Fall of the Bastille. Indeed, the holding of this Congress 
at this particular time, the nature of subjects considered, the character of dis- 


cussions had and the soundness of decisions reached mark this gathering of the 


free workers of the world and the representatives of their trade unions as of 
extraordinary significance to the rdle of labor in the grave world crisis in which 
all men and nations find themselves at present. 

The decisions and principles adopted reveal a tremendous development to- 
wards the adoption of an all-out fundamental anti-totalitarian position. Whereas 
at the London Congress in 1949 there were still many hesitations on how far 
to go in attacking and denouncing Communist totalitarianism, there was no such 
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reserve at Milan. This was demonstrated by the final adoption of the resolution 
on totalitarianism which was presented originally by the A. F. of L. and C.I. O. 
delegation. This resolution was based on the report submitted by Secretary George 
Meany on the point on the agenda dealing with the totalitarian menace. 


In addition to this resolution, there were others which revealed the I. C. F. 
T. U.’s willingness to take an all-out stand re the Cominform and W. F. T. U. 
as instruments of Soviet foreign policy. This was even more completely seen 


in the answer to the W. F. T. U. request for a united front. The unhesitating and 
categoric rejection of the W. F. T. U. proposal marks an advance and a develop- 
ment of the I. C. F. T. U.’s ideological position. The Congress told the W. F. T. U.: 

We are ready to talk about a common front when you abolish concen- 

tration camps and all practices of slave labor; when you permit unions to 

exist as organizations separate from the Communist Party and from the 
government; and, finally, when you show yourself to be a real federation 
and not a ghost organization. 

Peace and war, poverty and social progress, rearmament and national security, 
the rights of labor and of free trade unions, representation of labor in private and 
public undertakings, the dangerous rise of the cost of living, inadequacy of wages 
and dangers of inflation, the urgencies of under-developed countries in dealing 
with problems of illiteracy, hunger, and disease, these and like pressing world 
problems were considered at length and dealt with in a most fitting and appro- 
priate fashion. 


The Congress unanimously adopted a resolution condemning as cold-blooded 
aggression the assault upon the Republic of Korea and pledged unqualified sup- 
port to the policies of the United Nations in meeting this unwarranted and 
unjustified aggression. It called upon all member organizations to combat with 
increasing vigor the agents of totalitarianism under whatever form, guise, or color 
they may present themselves. It reaffirmed the determination to improve living 
and working standards in all countries, and extended the hand of the I. C. F. T. U. 
in friendship and support to all people everywhere who truly seek bread, peace 
and freedom. 


The Congress also approved a detailed plan for trade union education. Short- 
term union courses are to be started in Asia, Latin America and Africa. The 
objective is to provide residential training colleges for trade union officials and 
organizers and to make available a series of study guides for basic trade union 
education in the under-developed countries. 


There was also adopted a far-reaching resolution concerning refugees suffer- 
ing from persecution, wars and civil wars, who are not yet settled elsewhere, as 
well as those who continue to flee the unbearable conditions in dictatorial coun- 
tries. Consideration was also given to those obliged to migrate because of eco- 
nomic disorganization due to Communist aggression. 


A resolution was likewise approved expressing the solidarity of the workers 
in the industrially developed countries with those in the under-developed terri- 
tories, especially in the fight against dictatorship and oppression. 
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Greater ideological unity and a further break with dogmatism away from 
mechanical universalization of panaceas and formulas which for a time past 
gripped the imagination and enthusiasm of some of the trade unions of the old 
world were clearly evident. In that connection, the Congress declined to endorse 
as a universal principle co-determination, but recommended support to those 
national trade unions that seek to advance and apply these principles in line with 
their philosophic concepts and as well circumstances and conditions of their 
country. 

The Congress clearly demonstrated that the I. C.F. T. U. flag has now been 
planted in every important area of the world. Missions have gone out to Asia, 
North Africa, West and Central Africa, and the Middle East. Regional or- 
ganizations have been created in South America, Asia, and Europe. It is con- 
templated that in the near future regional organizations can be created in Africa 
and the Middle East. These advances are not primarily a result of A. F. of L. 
activity, but prove that for a long time there existed a great crying need for such 
an organization as the I. C.F. T. U. 

The successes of the first eighteen months of the organization indicate that 
we have filled a need, rather we have filled a void which existed as long as there 
was no free trade union international. The response to I. C.F. T. U. delegations 
throughout the world demonstrated this beyond peradventure of a doubt. 

The big problem which we now face—and which could be seen at this Con- 
gress—is whether or not the I. C.F. T. U. wiil be able to follow through on its 
initial successes in having become established as a recognized organization 


throughout the world. The problem now is to provide sufficiently trained organ- 


izers who can go out to various areas of the world in order to translate the 
enthusiastic response of workers into practical functioning organizations. 

In connection with the work of organizing regional offices of the I. C. F. T. U. 
in various sections of the world, it is proposed to raise a fund of $750,000 in the 
next three years devoted exclusively to this particular objective. This fund is 
to be raised by voluntary contributions by member organizations to be given in 
addition to the regular per capita dues. The question of a contribution by the 
A. F. of L. is now before the Executive Council for consideration and action. 
It is to be noted in this regard that the per capita dues on the part of the affiliates 
to the I.C.F.T. U. have been increased by 25 per cent, thus enabling the I. C. 
F.T.U. to function more efficiently than heretofore. 


The Executive Council is pleased to note that our delegates and representatives 
to this Congress of the I. C.F. T. U. performed their tasks in a very business- 
like, quiet and efficient manner. Our delegates were represented on every com- 
mittee of the Congress. 


General Secretary J. H. Oldenbroek was unanimously re-elected and President 
Green, as a member of the Executive Committee, with Secretary-Treasurer Meany 
and Irving Brown as first and second alternates, respectively. 

For the A. F. of L. membership in the General Council, the following were 
chosen: President Green, Secretary-Treasurer Meany, Vice-Presidents Woll 
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and Dubinsky, with Vice Presidents Harrison, Bates, Doherty and Irving Brown 
as alternates. 


he 


The President of the Congress is not elected by the Congress, but by t 
Executive Committee, a meeting of which followed immediately on adjournment 
of the Congress. It was with universal deep regret that the Congress was advised 
of the inability of President Finet to accept re-election to that office. All pleas 
to have him continue in that office were of no avail. Consequently, the office of 
President of the I. C.F. T. U. fell to Sir Vincent Tewson, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the British Trades Union Congress, quite contrary to understandings had at 
the London Congress and to the position taken by the A. F. of L. delegation then 
in attendance, as well as the Declaration of the Executive Council of February 4, 
1949, that “there must be a complete break with the methods of big power politics” 
in the I.C. F. T. U. We regret this understanding no longer governs. 

Despite certain shortcomings, the Milan Congress represented a very definite 
and encouraging progress in the organization and consolidation of the free trade 
union forces on a world scale—particularly outside of Europe and North America, 
where, like in Asia, the W.F. T. U. hitherto had full sway. 

The ,Congress revealed that the A. F. of L., without noise, boasting or self- 
advertisement, provided the real ingredient of ideological clarity and organiza- 
tion drive. This is true of Asia and Africa and no less is it true of Latin America 
and of Germany and Italy and of other countries. While the Executive Council 
is of the opinion that hereafter we can begin to develop our international activities 
more and more within the framework of and in co6peration with the I. C.F. T. U., 
nevertheless, it entertains the point of view that time and further experience will 
best indicate what should be our ultimate decision in that regard. 


THE FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 


The past year has been most fruitful and productive in the life of the A. F. 
of L. Free Trade Union Committee. 

The many vital activities of this committee since the 69th Convention have 
been along the following six main lines: 

(1) A tireless endeavor to bring the ideals of American world democracy be- 
fore the working masses of all continents. 

(2) A vigorous campaign to bring before the ranks of the workers on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain the truth about the active and constructive rdle played 


by the American Federation of Labor as a militant force for economic and social 


justice and democracy within the United States and on a world scale. 

The above tasks are today most urgent for American labor particularly be- 
cause, within the last generation, the American people, our democratic way of 
life, our organized labor movement (of which the American Federation of Labor 
has been and continues to be the very head and heart) have been subjected to 
sinister slander and systematic misrepresentation by Communists and_ totali- 
tarians of all stripes. Even some who profess to believe in democracy have joined 
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in this misrepresentation of our country’s ideals and institutions and have pros 


moted a dangerous misunderstanding of the nature and motives of American de- 
mocracy and of the inherently progressive character of the American labor 
movement as exemplified by the American Federation of Labor. 

(3) The Free Trade Union Committee has codperated fully in assisting the 
International Labor Relations Committee to have the A. F. of L. take the initia- 
tive in coming forward with practical proposals for our government’s pursuing 
a sound democratic foreign policy. The value and importance of these activities 
become clear when one realizes that active interest and participation of organized 
labor in the development and execution of the nation’s foreign policy is the primary 
prerequisite for our government’s consistently pursuing a democratic and peaceful 
course in its relations with other countries. 

(4) The Committee and the relief arm of the A. F. of L—the Labor League 
for Human Rights—have continued to give generous aid and relief to needy trade 
unionists of all climes and faiths. We have, at the same time, answered the call 
of rising trade union organizations in lands grappling with the problems of mili- 
tary occupation and in distant under-developed countries of Asia and Africa. In 
responding to these requests for co6peration and assistance, we have worked 
closely with the I. C.F. T. U. and have put at the disposal of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions the committee’s resources and forces. 

(5) It has been disseminating abroad accurate and adequate information about 
our nation, its revolutionary traditions, democratic institutions and way of life, 
our vigorous free trade union movement, and the social and economic gains and 
political rights it has been able to win for the American working people. We 
have also provided valuable and authoritative information about the problems and 
plight of labor under the yoke of totalitarianism. In this fashion, we have been 
able to carry the fight, under the banner of the A. F. of L., against the totalitarian 
menace of every hue—particularly its present most dangerous expression 
Communism. 


(6) Recognizing that the rdle of our country, as the world leader of the 
forces devoted to democracy and peace, imposes special responsibilities and addi- 
tional duties on our labor movement—duties and responsibilities which no other 
labor movement can fulfill for us—the Committee has, through its various pub- 
lications, sought to arouse American labor to the absolute urgency of meeting 
them and imbuing the workers with an ever clearer understanding of these 
tasks so as to fulfill them all the more effectively in a spirit of dynamic interna- 
tional labor solidarity. 

In carrying on its activities in the above six fields, the “International Free 
Trade Union News,” published in English, French, German, and Italian by the 
Free Trade Union Committee each month, has been of immeasurable value. Since 
the last Convention, this publication has increased its circulation and influence, 
especially through providing basic source material on the principal problems con- 
fronting the leading free trade union movements, making available to workers 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain vital information comparing the conditions of 
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labor in democratic America with those in totalitarian Russia, Spain, Argentina 
and China. Today, not only labor unions, but libraries, universities, and students 
of practically every country in the world are calling for the “International Free 
Trade Union News” as reference material. 

Since the last Convention, two of the numerous Committee’s publications have 
aroused considerable world-wide interest. The Second Edition—authoritatively 
revised and brought up-to-date—of the Slave Labor Map of Russia showing the 
location and working permits of the forced labor camps in the Soviet “Paradise” 
has met with enthusiastic response. Thousands of trade union halls outside the 
Iron Curtain now have their walls decorated with these enlightening maps which 
are a powerful weapon against all totalitarianism. When the Cominform organ- 
ized its so-called Youth Festival in East Berlin in early August, 1951, the Ameri- 
can sector posted its walls facing the Russian areas with thousands of these slave 
labor maps of Russia. 

Our book, “Soviet Imperialism Plunders Asia,” presenting a factual exposure 
of Russia’s exploitation of and aggression against the peoples of Asia, proved 
very timely and effective during the war in Korea. 

The Committee in codperation with the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation has devised ways and means of getting into a number of countries—through 
ships entering their ports—on both sides of the Iron Curtain, considerable quan- 
tities of literature in various languages exposing the Chinese totalitarian dic- 
tatorship, the war plans of the Kremlin, the ways of American democracy, and 
the achievements of American labor. 

Since the last convention, the Free Trade Union committee has aided decisively 
in bringing the message and strengthening the ranks of militant free trade unionism 
in Israel, Indonesia, Philippines, Thailand and Finland. The material and other 
aid thus rendered came promptly in response to the urgent calls of the free trade 
unions in these countries. 


It is in this spirit that the committee has had, as its guests studying the labor 
movement and general conditions in our country, trade union delegations from 
Finland, Australia and Turkey. 

It is in this spirit that we have rendered assistance to the heroic trade unionists 
of Finland, to the rising ranks of bona fide free trade unionism in Formosa, 
Indonesia, and Turkey. Our literature and A. F. of L. experience in the fight 
for decent working and living conditions and in the struggle against totalitarian 
and subversive forces have proved of invaluable aid here. 


In the same spirit, the committee has responded generously and promptly to 
the call of the striking textile workers of Bombay with food parcels. 


We lost no time in responding to the request of the I.C.F.T.U. in Asia with 


help which was decisive in making the recent Asia Regional Conference at 
Karachi a real success. We have likewise responded promptly and generously 
to the call for aid in establishing the Inter-American Regional Organization of 
I.C.F.T.U. (O.R.1.T.) set up at Mexico City in January 1951. It was the Free 
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Trade Union Committee which initiated the move towards I.C.F.T.U labor 
schools in Asia and has placed at the disposal of the I.C.F.T.U. substantial 
funds to make possible the conducting of these schools. 

The underground labor movement in Spain, China and Poland has been 
aided in various ways by the Free Trade Union committee since the last con- 
vention. Our assistance has also gone to various struggling trade union organ- 
izations in Latin American countries suffering under the yoke of military dic- 
tatorships. 

In Germany, we have provided hundreds of thousands of the A. F. of L. 
publications on “Slave Labor in Russia—Case Presented by the A. F. of L. to 
the U.N.” and the Free Trade Union Committee pamphlet, “The Rights of Labor” 
—Ninth Edition. 

A new and increasingly important undertaking of the Free Trade Union 
Committee is the expanding relationship it has been developing with the repre- 
sentatives of small nations in the U.N.—particularly those from the Middle and 
Far East with a view of helping them get a better understanding of America, 
our people, our institutions, our labor movement. A cardinal feature of these 
educational activities is the emphasis on the urgency of the governments of 
these countries removing all obstacles to and even aiding the establishment of 
a bona fide free trade union movement as a bulwark of democracy and social 
justice and as the best protector against all totalitarian and other reactionary 
threats to social progress. 

Despite mounting demands and insufficient resources, the Free Trade Union 
Committee, its representatives Richard Deverall in India, Harry Goldberg in 
Indonesia and Willis Etter in Formosa, are continuing their activities in behalf 
of free trade unionism and democracy and serving as a militant driving force 
against the totalitarian menace. All of these activities are being conducted 
under the guidance of the International Labor Relations Committee of the A. F. 
of L. and of the Executive Council and with the loyal support of many of the 
International Unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. 


UNITED NATIONS 


The American Federation of Labor was among those who strongly urged 
adherence to a new world organization to deal collectively with problems affecting 
world peace and in promoting the well-being of all peoples of the world. We urged 
amendments to the Charter of the United Nations to provide more adequate repre- 
sentation for labor and industry in those problems which directly concern them. 
But instead of providing direct representation for wage-earners and employers, 
an advisory and consultative relationship was provided for international non- 
government economic agencies. The American Federation of Labor secured the 
consultative right to represent free trade unions when the World Federation of 
Trade Unions was the sole global labor organization. When the I.C.F.T.U. was 


organized, the A. F. of L. automatically gave up this consultative status and right 
to indepesadent representation in favor of the I.C.F.T.U. 
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Our relinquishment of that status in and relationship to the U. N. now places 
the duties and responsibilities of defending labor’s rights and those of the free 
trade unions, as well as promoting the hopes and aspirations of free workers 
throughout the world, upon the shoulders of the I.C.F.T.U. To that end, Secretary 
Treasurer Oldenbroek has appointed Vice-Presidents Woll and Dubinsky, to- 
gether with two officers and representatives of the C. I. O. as representatives of 
the I.C.F.T.U. In addition, a branch office has been created in New York City 


to facilitate and enhance the work involved. 


The American Federation of Labor has long abhorred war and all that it in- 
volves in human loss and material destruction. We, therefore, condemned the 
unwarranted full-scale invasion of the Republic of Korea by the Communist 
armed forces of the so-called People’s Democratic Republic of Korea abetted and 
now aided by the Chinese Communist régime and encouraged and supported by 
Communist Russia. We are in complete sympathy and accord with the Security 
Council of the U. N. in declaring this invasion a breach of the peace and pledge 
every assistance to the U.N. in bringing to a successful and victorious close the 


war now in progress and forced upon the free nations of the world. 


Developments since the Korean war have tested existing machinery of the 
United Nations. Unfortunate differences in the United Nations among various 
countries over policy in pressing military action against aggression to success 
and victory have raised problems of great significance. Some of the more im- 
portant of these problems have grown out of our Constitutional provision that 
treaties become the law of the land upon ratification of the Senate. Already one 
state law has been declared unconstitutional because of a United Nations proposal 


ratified by Congress. 


The right to declare war by the Executive branch of government without con- 
sent of Congress, the sending of drafted citizens to serve under U. N. command, 


where political decisions rest with the U. N. and the extent to which the United 


Nations actions and decisions may limit determination of our own foreign policy, 
these and similar problems have arisen and require our careful study in order 
to determine policies, changes or amendments that may be required and be effected 
to increase the efficiency of the United Nations and, at the same time, avoid in- 
fringing upon our constitutional provisions and safeguards. The Executive Council 
is fully alert to these and like problems. 


Economic and Social Council 


A number of important subjects and problems of particular interest and con 
cern to the workers of the world received attention during the year by the Eco 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. Of special concern were pro- 
posals relating to forced and slave labor, the right of workers to organize into 
trade unions of their own choice without interference either on the part of govern- 
ment or management, the question of full employment, of human rights, violation 
of trade union rights behind the Iron Curtain, development problems and technical 
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assistance to underdeveloped countries, economic and social problems of refugees 
and of stateless persons, of social and economic repercussions of rearmament, and 
the like. 


While no concrete measures have been adopted as yet on these subjects, never- 
theless substantial progress has been made in bringing these subjects to public 
light, especially the extent to which forced and slave labor prevail in totalitarian 
governments and the means and methods by which nearly one-third of the human 
race is held in bondage. 

In that connection, of special significance are the discussions had and decision 
reached at the meeting of the Economic and Social Council held in Santiago to 
invite the International Labor Organization to codperate with the Council in 
establishing an “ad hoc” committee on forced labor to study the nature and extent 
of the problem raised by the existence in the world of systems of forced or “cor- 
rective” labor which are employed as a means of political coercion or punishment 
for holding or expressing political views contrary to those of the ruling power and 
to report the results of the studies and progress thereon to the Council and the 
governing body of the I.L.O. By these proceedings, the Soviet system of human 
slavery will be on trial and the outcome will be watched by wage-earners through- 
out the world. The American Federation of Labor has been the moving factor in 
bringing about this inquiry and study. 


While the task of dealing with all these problems now rests largely with the 
I.C.F.T.U. as the consultant labor organization, nevertheless all of these matters 
are of direct interest and concern to the workers of America and the membership 


of the A. F. of L. 


We are pleased to report that in this work Secretary-Treasurer Oldenbroek 
has seen fit to continue in office as an assistant to the consultants, members of the 
A. F. of L., to the U. N. Miss Toni Sender, heretofore directly employed by the 
A. 


F. of L. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


As indicated in our report of a year past, UNESCO was organized to imple- 
ment the forces of education, science and culture, and bring into common under- 
standing the peoples of the world in the hope of making for world peace. It was 
designed primarily to further the conviction that in the present world the forces 
that can provide the foundations of a lasting peace are being harnessed to instru 
ments of ideological warfare. It is most unforunate that totalitarian forces are 
using the agencies and facilities of education, science and culture to further their 
aim of world-wide aggression and domination and not to advance the principles 
and benefits of peace. 


We find ourselves in complete accord with these objectives of UNESCO and 
the measures of implementation adopted and designed to carry out these declared 
aims and objectives. 
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We, however, direct attention to the fact that in the 1950 General Conference 
an action was taken contrary to the principles and ideals of the structure and 
founding of UNESCO and which, if carried to success, would have infringed 
upon the right of our government to deal with problems of custom duties on 
books, scientific research instruments, music, works of art and similar objects 
as they affect our economic, industrial and social well-being. Protest was made 
on behalf of the printing trades to the Department of State to this proposai on 
the grounds that this method of dealing with matters of tariff and copyright legis- 
lation by removing printed matter from the limitations imposed by our laws was 
a circumvention of our constitutional processes and that the agreement involving 
these questions had been drawn up without proper hearings and consultations and 
quite out of the purview assigned to UNESCO. 

As a consequence, the State Department until now has withheld submission 
of the agreement to the Senate, but the subject is still under consideration. It 
is to be hoped that the State Department, as well as UNESCO will fully observe 
the original intent and purpose of the founding of UNESCO and thus preserve 
an organization of the U. N. well designed to render an invaluable service in the 
cold war now in progress throughout the world for the control of the minds of 
peoples everywhere. 

In these undertakings we will want to render every possible service, but will 
be equally watchful that no measures are adopted that may infringe upon our 
constitutional safeguards and economic well-being. 


REPORT OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Productive expansion to mobilize a nation for the possibility of total war 
against aggression and the enactment of controls designed to prevent, during 
this period of national defense, undue strains and dislocations upon wages, prices 
and production or distribution of materials for civilian use, have caused an ap- 
preciable increase in the work of the Office of the General Counsel during this 
past year. This increase has been abetted further by a greater recourse by em- 
ployers, during this period, to the baneful provisions of the iniquitous Taft-Hartley 
Act and to the many equally repressive anti-union state statutes throughout the 
country. Due principally to these factors, the office of the General Counsel has 
been called upon, in increasing tempo, to advise with the American Federation 
of Labor and protect its interests and those affiliated with it, in courts, federal 
and state, before quasi-judicial and administrative bodies and in connection with 
legal aspects of Congressional and state legislation, proposed and adopted. In 
addition, each day has brought with it a kaleidoscope of legal problems—all im- 
portant to organized labor—such as specific interpretations of proposed legislative 





bills and existing statutes, court decisions, administrative orders, rules and regu- 
lations and the application of these to the many and diverse factual situations that 
daily confront organized labor in its unending quest for the betterment of those 
who toil. It is impossible in the space of this report to give specific treatment to 
most of these activities. All that can be done is to mention them generally and 
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to report in greater detail those activities of the Office of the General Counsel 
which involve matters of special importance and significance to the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated organizations. 


Court Litigation Involving the American Federation of Labor 


















The report to last year’s convention of the activities of the General Counsel 
noted that the first trial in the cases of Deena Artware Company and Deena 
Products, Inc., in which these companies sought approximately $900,000 damages 
against the American Federation of Labor, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America and the United 
Brick & Clay Workers of America under the secondary boycott provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, had resulted in the outright dismissal of the Deena Products’ 
case and a jury disagreement in the Deena Artware case. This required a second 
trial in that case. The second trial was held in Paducah, Kentucky, beginning 
September 12, 1950, and lasted approximately one week, at the end of which the 
court dismissed the case as to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters because 
of lack of evidence of participation by that organization in the alleged unlawful 
activities, but permitted the case against the American Federation of Labor and 
the United Brick & Clay Workers to go to the jury. After deliberating some seven 
hours, the jury returned a verdict in favor of the Deena Artware Company and 
against the American Federation of Labor and the United Brick & Clay Workers 
in the total amount of $29,000. A motion for a new trial was filed and denied, 
following which an appeal was taken to the U. S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth 
Circuit in Louisville. Rather than attempt to obtain a new trial and thus risk the 
possibility that another Kentucky jury would return a verdict in a much higher 
amount, it was decided to appeal only such questions of law as would serve to 
dismiss the proceedings in their entirety. Formal papers of appeal have been 
docketed, a brief is in preparation, and the case will be argued some time at the 
beginning of the fall term. 
















A suit for injunctive relief because of alleged failure of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and the Hod Carriers’ 
International Union to abide by procedures and regulations of the National Joint 
Board for settlement of jurisdictional disputes was brought against those organi- 
zations by the Kansas City Chapter of the Associated General Contractors of 
America in the U. S. District Court for the Western District of Missouri. 
A motion to quash service and to dismiss the action was filed by local counsel 
acting for the defendants, and after argument the court granted motions and dis- 
missed the entire litigation as to all the defendants. 








More recently, the American Federation of Labor was made a party defend- 
ant in a suit brought by a former employee of the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, seeking restitution for alleged wrongful discharge from employment. The 
Commercial Telegraphers Union was also joined as a defendant. The suit was 
brought in the Superior Court of Wake County, North Carolina. Motions to quash 
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service and to dismiss were filed and argued in this case. The court granted the 
motions and dismissed the proceedings. 


A fourth case arising since the last convention, in which the American Feder- 
ation of Labor was made a party defendant, arose in Austin, Texas, in a suit 
brought by the Brown & Root Construction Company for damages and an in- 
junction under various anti-labor laws of that state. Also named as parties de- 
fendant were the Building Trades Department, some twenty-odd national and 
international unions, three Texas Building Trades Councils and over sixty local 
unions operating throughout the entire state of Texas. The complaint alleged a 
conspiracy to restrain trade, a conspiracy to put Brown & Root out of business, 
and a conspiracy to obtain exclusive employment of union labor. 


The Texas law prohibiting the union shop and subjecting unions to the state 
anti-trust laws afforded the basis for the litigation. The case is an extremely im- 
portant one, not only because of its scope and breadth and the number of defend- 
ants involved, but because it involves the very right of building trade unions to 
function in the state of Texas. The office of the General Counsel has kept in close 
touch with the case and all developments therein, and has advised and consulted 
with and given guidance to attorneys representing the various defendants on legal 
tactics and strategy. This has required active participation in numerous confer- 
ences both in Texas and in Washington. The case was first brought to the at- 
tention of the American Federation of Labor after an ex parte temporary re- 
straining order had been obtained by the company from a state judge in Austin, 
Texas, without any of the defendants having been notified or being given oppor- 


tunity to defend. The order was an extremely sweeping and restrictive one, enjoin- 
ing the defendants from any act of striking or boycotting against any Brown & 
Root operation anywhere in the state of Texas, and was made effective pending 
the completion of the hearing on the application for a temporary injunction. This 
hearing on the temporary injunction, which was before a special Master appointed 


by the Court, lasted six months, with the hearings being held in various parts 
of the state. 


At the conclusion of this preliminary hearing, the trial court, immediately 
following day-long arguments, announced from the bench that a temporary in- 
junction would be granted continuing the previous restraining order until the 
hearings on the application for permanent injunction were completed. Since the 
company was unwilling to agree that the mass of evidence taken during the hear- 
ings on the temporary injunction could be incorporated into the hearings on the 
permanent injunction, it would appear that at least another nine months of trial 
can be expected. Because of the seriousness of the issues and the scope of the 
injunction, it was decided to appeal this temporary order even though the case 
is not yet completed. Such an appeal has been taken and is now pending before 
the Texas Intermediate Appeal Court, and a brief has been filed in support of 
the appeal. 


As before stated, this is one of the most important cases in the history of labor 
union litigation, involving as it does a very wealthy and very powerful contractor 
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determined to break labor in the state of Texas and with cost of litigation ap- 
parently being no object. The office of the General Counsel will spend consider- 
able time on this litigation before it is completed. 


Other Litigation on Behalf of the American Federation of Labor 


Pursuant to the request of the American Federation of Labor, the office of the 
General Counsel has participated as amicus curiae in a number of cases during 
the past year. In addition to the Supreme Court litigation which will be discussed 
later, these cases are as follows: 


“The case of Morand Brothers Beverage Co., et al., v. National Labor Re- 
lations Board, pending before the United States Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit at Chicago, is an extremely important one. It involves the issue of whether, 
in a situation where a union, dealing with a multiple employer unit or a multiple 
employer association, strikes one member of the association after over-all nego- 
tiations have broken down, other members of the association can lawfully lock 
out their employees. The Labor Board held such a lockout to be an unfair labor 
practice. Employer associations in the baking industry and in the printing indus- 
try have requested and been given permission to intervene in opposition to the 
Union’s position, and the American Federation of Labor, together with the Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
International Union and, of course, the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers 
Union, obtained similar ‘permission to intervene. The Court rendered a decision 
upholding the Board’s order against one of the employers and as to the other em- 
ployers involved, remanded the case to the Board for further consideration.” 


Supreme Court Litigation 


The American Federation of Labor filed a brief amicus curiae in the case of 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, et al. v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board (two cases), 
in which the Supreme Court of the United States recently upheld the Union and 
declared the Wisconsin public utility anti-strike and compulsory arbitration law 
unconstitutional. The principles established in these cases largely determine the 
constitutionality of similar laws applicable to public utilities in other states and 
were made the subject of a detailed analysis in the American Federationist of 
April, 1951. 


A brief amicus curiae was filed on behalf of the American Federation of Labor 
in the case of National Labor Relations Board v. Highland Park Manufacturing 
Co. In this case, the Supreme Court of the United States held that the officers 
of parent federations of labor must file “Non-Communist Affidavits” under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Although the American Federation of Labor has long since 
complied, the issue points up another reason for repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Four cases of importance involving application of the secondary boycott pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act (Sections 8 (b) (4) and 303), in which the Office 
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of General Counsel did not directly participate, were considered together and 
decided by the Supreme Court. They are National Labor Relations Board v. 
International Rice Milling Company; National Labor Relations Board v. Denver 
Building and Construction Trades Council; Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 501 v. National Labor Relations Board; and Local 74, Brotherhood of 
Carpenters v. National Labor Relations Board. 


In only the first case, involving organizational picketing by a teamsters union, 
was the Act held not to prohibit the picketing in question; in the other three 
cases, the Act was held to prohibit picketing of a construction job by building 
trades’ organizations. The decisions severely restricted traditional and justifiable 
labor union practices in the building trades’ industry and indicated that ‘the Act 
may be applied to construction jobs involving as little as a few hundred dollars’ 
worth of material received in interstate commerce. 


The three building trades’ decisions prohibited picketing directed against an 
entire construction job when only one of the contractors or subcontractors is 
unfair. Picketing at a construction site, said the Supreme Court, can be directed 
only at the particular contractor or subcontractor against whom the union is mak- 
ing a complaint; it cannot be directed against the job as a whole. The decision 
in the Rice Milling case, however, indicates that primary picketing is not unlawful 
solely because other workers are thereby induced to refrain from working behind 
the picket line when the primary picketing is not actually directed against other 
employers. 


An article analyzing the four decisions has been published in the American 
Federationist issue of July, 1951. When picketing of a construction job is con- 
templated, counsel should be consulted if there is any doubt as to its legality. 


Assistance to Federal Labor Unions and Councils 


When requested by the American Federation of Labor, the Office of the General 
Counsel has assisted federal labor unions and councils in numerous representation 
proceedings before the National Labor Relations Board. This service included 
assistance at hearings involving representation of the Atomic Trades and Labor 


Council, Oak Ridge, Tennessee ; plants of the General Tire and Rubber Company 
at Wabash and Logansport, Indiana. The McDonald Products Company of 


Buffalo, New York; Motor Products Corporation, Marion, Ohio; John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and other labor board proceedings too numerous 
to mention. 


Miscellaneous Litigation 


The Office of the General Counsel participated in the case of an organizer of 
the American Federation of ‘Labor who suffered an injury in the course of his 
employment. A valuable precedent was established in that case by the decision 
holding that the Workmen’s Compensation Law of the District of Columbia was 
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applicable even though the injury occurred outside the District of Columbia. The 
benefits under that law are greater than under the law of most states. 


In another matter involving the question whether employees are subject to 
tax on group hospitalization, medical and welfare benefits (other than pensions) 
provided by employers, lengthy briefs were presented to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue in opposition to such taxes. Thus far, the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has withheld action. Likewise, assistance has been given to numerous organi- 
zations when requested by the American Federation of Labor, including assist- 
ance in revising the Constitution of the International Federation of Technical 
Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Union; assistance to the American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees in connection with its recent convention; and 
assistance to the International Typographical Union in connection with proceed- 
ings by the National Labor Relations Board to enforce its decision by court decree 
even though the union had repeatedly manifested its compliance with the Board’s 
order. This case deserves special mention. After prolonged and expensive hear- 
ings under the Taft-Hartley Act culminating in a decision against the Union and 
several of its affiliated locals, the Union made persistent efforts in good faith to 
comply with the Board’s orders, without the necessity of further court proceed- 
ings. Despite these efforts to voluntarily comply, augmented by appeals from 
various labor leaders, including President Green, in protest against the Board’s 
refusal to discuss or promote compliance, the newspaper publishers and finally 
the Board itself filed further petitions in the United States Court of Appeals at 
Chicago to review and enforce the Board’s orders. 


Analysis of Proposed Federal and State 
Legislation and Miscellaneous Activities 


A major function of the Office of the General Counsel has been the analysis 
of bills affecting labor’s interests, such as the National Defense Production Act, 
a bill providing for basic military training, various loyalty and security bills, the 
Displaced Persons Bill, as well as numerous bills presented to state legislatures. 
Considerable time is required in the answering of legal inquiries and in rendering 
numerous legal opinions involving state and federal laws, collective bargaining 
agreements, union constitutions and by-laws, and related subjects. Participation 
has been required in numerous conferences with officials of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board} the Department of Labor, the Department of Justice, the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and other agencies with 
respect to matters affecting the interests of labor. 


All in all, the year has been an extremely busy one for the Office of the General 
Counsel. With the Taft-Hartley Act and anti-labor laws in some thirty-four 
states still on the books, and with a national defense program and accompanying 
controls going into full operation, it can be expected that next year will be an 
even more active one. The Office of the General Counsel has increased its staff 


and is prepared to give whatever assistance or service it may be called upon to 
render. 
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Developments Under the Taft-Hartley Act 


The decisions of the National Labor Relations Board during the year since 
the last convention of the American Federation of Labor have further served to 
confirm the complaints which organized labor has made concerning the vicious 
nature of the Taft-Hartley Act. While it would serve no purpose to burden this 
report with a detailed examination of significant Board decisions, it can be said 
that restriction after restriction has been imposed upon organized labor as various 
sections of the Taft-Hartley Act are brought to the Board for interpretation and 
application, and the Board’s decisions have almost universally been upheld by the 
Courts. The dismissal of General Counsel Denham and his replacement with 
General Counsel Bott has served to lessen the wholesale issuing or the threat of 
issuing injunctions under the Act and has served to resolve the differences between 
the Board’s General Counsel and the Board which had resulted in so many stale- 
mates and delays during Denham’s régime. However, the power still does reside 
in the Board’s General Counsel to issue injunctions in any instance of violation 
or threat of violation of the Act’s numerous restrictive provisions, and it is ap- 
parent that only repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, and not merely making changes 
in the Office of the Board’s General Counsel, can eliminate the stultifying effect 
the Act has had upon traditional labor activities. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


The calendar year 1951 brought into being the Eighty-second Congress. 
Whereas, in 1950 we still had the remnant of the Eighty-first Congress which 
included many first-term members elected with Organized Labor’s assistance, the 
1951 Congress numbers a sizeable bloc of conservatives who had replaced Labor 
supporters in the Eighty-first Congress in the off-year elections. 


While there were constant reports of one or another plan to institute new anti- 
labor legislation, the Eighty-second Congress thus far has been surprisingly free 
of this tendency. There were some informal suggestions and some discussions 
hinting that we could expect attacks from certain quarters. These would have 
included assaults on the Davis-Bacon Act, the Walsh-Healey Act, the Eight-hour 
Law, numerous laws affecting Government employees, the Thomas Amendment 


of 1934 and other statutes. 


But, with one exception, these attacks did not come. The exception was the 
Lucas Amendment to the Production Control bill, now Public Law No. 96. This 


amendment, bearing the name of Representative Wingate Lucas of Texas, had 


the majority support of the House Committee on Education and Labor. Details 
of how we met this threat are dealt with elsewhere in this report. 


To date, the number of bills introduced in this session is on a par with that 
offered in the preceding Congress as of the same time. The number of public 
laws approved as of now is somewhat fewer than average for former like periods, 
there being approximately only one hundred new laws in the Eighty-second Con- 
gress. There are some who will argue that perhaps the fewer laws the better. 
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Much of the tension attendant upon our work with the Eighty-second Con- 
gress has been due to standing guard against expected new anti-labor attacks. 
It is probable that our wakefulness in this respect bore an important part in 
stifling such attacks at their source. In addition, the Korean uncertainty and the 
quick fashion in which Labor declined to support any unfair arrangement in the 
mobilization picture served well to sober some of the anti-labor hotheads in the 
Congress. 

We played our part, actively, in attempting to get through the Congress a 
new workable, equitable, equal-sacrifice production control bill to succeed the 
original patchwork bill passed in 1950. In order to prevent utter collapse of the 
economy and to meet the 31-day deadline, it was necessary to look forward to 
further tailoring of the new Act to meet the emergencies and to serve the Nation 
best. 

That legislation for which we have been responsible has been enacted largely 
in addition to the stipulated “must” bills which the National Administration has 
required that the Congress pass. The results have been gratifying thus far. De- 
tails are included further along in this report. 

Some of the lawmakers’ attention was diverted from the domestic scene to 
consider what may happen abroad in the world of today. This further delayed 
action on appropriation bills which, this year, more than ordinarily, were 
only creeping toward enactment. The National fiscal situation played a large part 
in the thoughts of many of the National legislators who at the same time were 
trying to reappraise the internal situation appropriation-wise. 


The National Legislative Council which was brought into being early in 1949, 
held fruitful discussions in 1951 from which came many worthwhile methods and 
ideas. 


The first session of the Eighty-second Congress convened on January 3, 1951, 
and is expected to adjourn about October 1, unless developments in Korea make 
it necessary to remain in session. 


The Democrats still have a majority in both Houses, 50 to 46 in the Senate 
and 233 to 202 in the House, but it has been shown on a number of occasions that 
the President cannot control the members of his own party. In most cases his 
recommendations are ignored or defeated. 


Organized Labor has had but little opportunity to secure the enactment of 
its legislative program. The coalition of the reactionary Democrats and Republi- 
cans is much stronger today than in the Eighty-first Congress, and to date it has 
delayed and hampered enactment of legislation beneficial to the country as a 
whole. Almost every act is predicated upon politics with all thoughts centered 
upon the 1952 elections, and with but little consideration given to the general 
welfare. When the Eighty-second Congress convened, its first act was to restore 
the power of veto to the House Rules Committee by abolishing the 21-day rule, 
which permitted the chairman of a Legislative Committee to bring his com- 
mittee’s report on a bill directly to the House membership, if the Rules Com- 
mittee failed to act within twenty-one days after receiving the report. 
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Returning this power to the Rules Committee has put control of legislation 
in the hands of reactionaries who have a majority in the House Rules Committee. 
In other words, it gives the reactionary coalition a stranglehold on the Eighty- 
second Congress. 


Legislative measures of interest to Labor follow: 


Housing 


Defense Housing Bill 


With the stepping up of the defense program after the Korean outbreak, it 
at once became evident that a substantial amount of new housing facilities would 


be necessary in expanding defense centers. The Executive Council of the Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor called attention to this need as early as August, 1950, 
when it declared that workers in defense areas must be assured of decent housing 
and adequate community facilities. 


Despite the clear need for defense housing, virtually nothing was done for an 
entire year after the beginning of the Korean war. 


A so-called “Defense Housing Bill” (S. 349 and H. R. 1272) was introduced 
in both Houses of Congress during the early days of the first session of the Eighty- 
second Congress. As introduced, the bill placed primary reliance on a program 
of special aids for private builders of sales and rental housing in defense areas. 
The units built were expected to rent from $85 to $110 a month, far more than 
most defense workers could afford to pay. 


The bill contained one section which provided for public financing of rental 
housing in defense areas at moderate rentals when private builders were unable 
to provide an adequate amount of housing. However, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency adopted an extremely questionable approach in advocating this 
phase of the program. Instead of frankly stating that publicly financed defense 
housing would be necessary whenever and wherever private builders were unable 
to build accommodations with rents which would fit defense workers’ budgets, 
the Agency took the position that publicly financed defense housing would not 
be necessary except in a few isolated areas in which private builders would not 
find it profitable to operate. In line with this approach, it indicated that only 
10,000 to 20,000 units of publicly financed defense housing would be needed during 
the first year of the operation of the program. 

As originally introduced, the defense housing bill contained no specific dollar 
authorization for publicly financed defense housing. However, adopting a literal 
interpretation of the very weak justification of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency for this phase of the program, the Senate voted to restrict the total 
amount to only $50 million, which would permit the construction of only 5,000 
units for the entire country. 

For many months the House of Representatives accomplished even less toward 
the provision of housing in defense areas. In March the House Banking and 
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Currency Committee reported out a bill (H.R. 2988) which was essentially 
unchanged from the measure as originally introduced. However, the House of 
Representatives, after a vicious attack by the reactionary forces on the publicly 
financed defense housing program contemplated in the bill, voted to recommit the 
bill to the Banking and Currency Committee. Finally, in August the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee again took up the defense housing measure and 
reported out a very inadequate bill which was finally enacted into law. 


In most respects, the bill as passed was very similar to the Senate version. 
Like the Senate bill, it provided for only 5,000 units of publicly financed moderate 
rental defense housing. The major new feature was a provision for relaxation 
of housing credit controls on houses in the lower price brackets. 


It is clear that the new law will do little to provide the critically needed 
housing in defense areas that defense workers can afford. The inaction of Con- 
gress is tragic in the face of the developing need for defense housing. Just a few 
days after the Eighty-second Congress convened, the Executive Council said: 


“In order to make sure that defense workers and their families are ade- 
quately housed, we must undertake immediately a large-scale defense housing 
program. The planning of this program must be dovetailed completely with 
our industrial expansion program. 


“Adequate housing for defense workers must be available at the time 
that new defense plants begin operations. 


“Furthermore, the rental units built in defense centers must be available 
to the workers there at rents they can afford to pay.” 


Testifying before the Senate Banking and Currency Committee a few weeks 
later, President Green quoted from a large number of letters and telegrams from 
Central Labor Unions all over the country reporting on local housing conditions. 
From Seattle, Hartford, Dallas, San Diego, and Atlanta, as well as many other 


cities throughout the country, he reported developing critical housing shortages 


and a need for several hundred thousand housing units suitable for adequate family 
living and at rents defense workers could afford. 


Despite such warnings as well as information which the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee had itself collected from various government agencies and 
local reports, Congress failed to take action. Its inaction threatened some of the 
most important phases of the defense production program. For example, the 
President of the International Association of Machinists, A. F. of L., wrote to 
the members of the House Banking and Currency Committee in May that there 
was an almost complete lack of rental housing in some of the most important 
aircraft centers in the country, and warned that “unless action is taken immedi- 
ately to provide adequate housing at rents working men can afford, we will be 
unable to provide sufficient manpower to meet the expanding production sched- 
ules.” He emphasized that the claim by real estate spokesmen that if left alone 
they could handle the job, was completely unwarranted in view of their failure 
to provide housing in defense centers. He said in this connection: “I should like 
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to point out that speculative builders are not doing the job now and time is the 
heart of this problem.” 


In early summer, delegations of union representatives from defense centers 
throughout the country came into Washington to urge their Congressmen to take 
immediate action to provide housing in defense centers suitable for incoming 
defense workers and their families. As has already been indicated, the bill which 
Congress finally passed completely failed to meet this objective. 


Rent Control Amendments 





As early as August, 1950, the Executive Council urged immediate amend- 
ment of the rent control law to permit recontrol of decontrolled communities 
and to strengthen controls where they still existed. The American Federation of 
Labor regards an effective rent control program as a very necessary part of the 
over-all anti-inflation program. In line with this policy, the A. F. of L. proposed 
that the following rent control program be included in the amendments to the 
Defense Production Act which Congress was considering in June, 1951. 

1. Place the rent control program on a “for the duration” basis. 

2. Establish rent controls immediately in all areas around military installations. 


3. Authorize rent controls where needed over all types of dwelling units, in- 
cluding new houses and conversions. This will involve recontrol of many areas 
which have been decontrolled and the establishment of controls in some defense 
areas where they have never previously been imposed. 

4. Provide strong eviction controls and effective enforcement procedures, in- 
cluding triple damages for overcharges and illegal evictions. 

5. Enforce mandatory reduction of rents where there are reductions in services. 

6. To prevent price rises due to inflated commercial rents, extend rent control 
to cover business establishments. 

7. Adopt appropriate safeguards to protect living standards of building service 
workers. 

The rent control sections of the Defense Production Act, as enacted on July 31, 
1951, were considerably weaker than the A. F. of L. recommendations. These 
sections included the following points : 

1. The rent control program would be extended until June 30, 1952, instead 
of for the duration of the defense emergency as the A. F. of L. recommended. 


2. The so-called “local option” system would be continued, but it would be 
considerably modified. Rent controls could be established, whether or not con- 
trols had ever previously existed in the area, in localities certified as “critical 
defense areas” by the Secretary of Defense and the Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation acting jointly. An area would still have the right to remove rent controls 
by the local option method, but it could be recontrolled after 30 days if it was 
designated a critical defense area. Moreover, once an area was designated a critical 
defense area, the Government would have the right to control all housing ac- 
commodations in the area, including those which heretofore have been exempt from 
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rent control. The amendments further provide that in any area designated as a 
critical defense area, credit controls on housing must be relaxed. 


3. While states and localities would be permitted to maintain local rent con- 
trol programs, the Federal Government would have the right to establish controls 
in any state or locality which had its own rent control program if rents in that 
area increased by more than the United States average, as indicated by the BLS 
cost of living index, for a period of six months. 


4. Most serious of all, the amendments provide for an across-the-board 20 
per cent increase over the June 30, 1947 level in rents in controlled areas, less 
increases obtained by the landlord since that date. The A. F. of L. had recom- 
mended that rent increases be allowed only where landlords had actual increases 
in costs. 


Maritime 


The American Federation of Labor and its affiliated maritime unions have a 
vital stake and interest in the maintenance of a strong and adequate first-class 
American Merchant Marine. This, we believe, is essential for both defense and 
economic purposes. Its importance at this time cannot be over-emphasized. 


During World War II, and for a short time after, our country had the 
largest Merchant Marine in the world. It had all types of ships, fitted for any 
trade and any route—in fact, the American Merchant Marine was so capable 
that it carried a major part of supplies, troops, etc., to the various military 
fronts of the world. Today, however, this situation has materially changed. 
The American Merchant Marine is rapidly dwindling and it is safe to say there 
are less ships sailing the American flag than there were prior to the War. 

Since the war, the transfer of American ships to foreign registry, to evade 
taxes and escape paying decent wages, has caused thousands of our seamen 
to become unemployed. This growing evil is a serious threat to the American 
Merchant Marine and is endangering the safety of our country. 

Up to this time, Congress has not seen fit to do anything about it, and the 
U. S. Maritime Commission has sadly neglected its duties and totally disregarded 
the need of American-flag ships in this country. This indifferent attitude is 
causing the American Federation of Labor and its affiliated maritime unions 
grave concern. 

On the other hand, we are able to report that Congress has continued to 
make it a public policy by enacting into law, a provision that at least 50% of all 
foreign-aid cargoes must be carried by American-flag ships. This act by Congress 


has given some relief and security for the present, to the American seamen in 


the maritime industry. 

In addition, the study and investigation of the maritime industry that was 
made by the Senate in the 81st Congress has brought about favorable results. 
Both the House and Senate Merchant Marine Committees are now considering 
legislation to correct some of the problems in this industry. 
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sills enacted into law on this subject: 

S. 683 and companion bill H. R. 2338—‘Authorizing vessels of Canadian 
registry to transport iron ore between United States ports on the Great 
Lakes during 1951.” 

The purpose of this bill is to provide that section 27 of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, and related acts, which prohibit the operation of foreign-flag vessels 
in our domestic trades, be waived as to Canadian ore carriers until December 31, 
1951, or until such earlier time as the Congress by concurrent resolution or the 
President by proclamation may designate. Laws similar to that proposed by the 
bill were in effect during, and at various times since the termination of, World 
War II. 

The need for this legislation is dictated by the unusually large demand by 
the United States steel mills for ore to keep the mills operating as nearly as 
possible at capacity during the present emergency. It passed the Senate March 
12, 1951. Passed the House March 21, 1951. (Public Law No. 15.) 


H. J. Res. 223 and companion bill S. J. Res. 57—“Giving the Department of 
Commerce the authority to extend certain charters of vessels to citizens of 
the Republic of the Philippines.” 

This resolution is designed to provide interim relief to the Philippine inter- 
island ship owners whose ships were lost by enemy action while serving under 
United States military orders. It merely extends the authority to the Department 
of Commerce that the Maritime Commission was given under Public Law 370, 
79th Congress, in the Philippine Rehabilitation Act, April 30, 1946. 

Passed the House April 24, 1951. Passed the Senate April 25, 1951. Approved 
by the President April 28, 1951. (Public Law No. 25.) 

H.R. 157 and companion bill S. 1559—‘Permitting Canadian vessels to trans- 
port merchandise and passengers between Alaskan ports and continental 
United States for a temporary period.” 


The purpose of the law is to extend until June 30, 1952, a temporary provision 


of the law for the establishing of adequate transportation facilities for passengers 


between Skagway, Alaska, and other points in Alaska, between Haines, Alaska, 
and other points in Alaska, and passengers and merchandise between Hyder, 
Alaska, and other points in Alaska, or the continental United States, either 
directly or via a foreign port, by granting to Canadian-flag vessels only authority 
to operate in such services. 

It is an extension of Public Law No. 584, enacted by the 81st Congress. 
Passed the House June 18, 1951. Passed the Senate June 21, 1951. Approved 
by the President June 27, 1951. (Public Law No. 55.) 

Other bills of interest to the maritime industry: 

S. 1704—“To amend Sec. 9 of the Shipping Act, 1916, relating to transfer of 

vessels documented under the laws of the United States to foreign citizens, 

and for other purposes.” 

The purpose of the bill is to prevent the transfer of ships owned or partly 
owned by a citizen or a corporation of the United States to foreign-flag registry. 
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In order to sell or mortgage, or agree to sell or mortgage, to any person not a 
citizen of the United States, or transfer or place under foreign registry or flag, 
any vessel or any interest therein owned by a citizen of the United States and 
documented under the laws of the United States the person must have the 
approval of the Secretary of Commerce (Federal Maritime Board), the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and the Secretary of State. 

The general practice is to place American-owned ships under Panamanian 
registry. Today, the Panamanian merchant marine is the fourth largest in the 
world. It is exceeded only by that of the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

When the United States passed the original Neutrality Act, United States 
ships were forbidden from entering war zones. Because of this prohibition, 
some United States citizens, owners of vessels, immediately applied for Pana- 
manian registration and were freed from the restrictions of the Neutrality Act. 
After the war, because many shipowners could save money by registering as 
Panamanian, great numbers of vessels were registered by citizens of many 
countries. As a result, we now have a huge fleet flying the flag of Panama, having 
access to the ports of this country and the rest of the world. 

Putting ships under Panamanian registry is a growing evil which involves 
tax evasion insofar as American corporations are concerned. It is a serious 
threat to our merchant marine and the Federal Maritime Board has no control 
over the situation if such vessels are built abroad even though American-owned. 


S. 1704 passed the Senate July 23, 1951. It is now pending before the House 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 





S. 991 and companion bill H. R. 4032—“To amend section 41 of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act.” 


The purpose of this proposal is to make possible the development of a workable 
and effective safety program for workers subject to this Act. It is designed to 
prevent and reduce accidents among longshoremen and off-shore workers in 
this industry. 


The weakness of the existing safety program under the Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workmen’s Compensation Act is that it is wholly advisory and that 
there is no legal authority for operating an effective program to prevent injuries. 
The authority of the Secretary of Labor, with respect to safety under the existing 
Act, is limited. He is authorized to enter places where employment under the 
Act is carried on, make studies and investigations with respect to safety provisions 
and causes of injury, make recommendations as to the best method for preventing 
injuries, but he has no authority to develop safety standards and require 
compliance with such standards. 

The proposed amendments to Section 41 of the Act contain the basic 
essentials for carrying on a good safety program. It permits the Secretary of 
Labor, in addition to the authority he now has, to make rules for the prevention 
of injuries and to obtain compliance with them. In authorizing the Secretary to 
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develop and issue safety regulations, the bill provides the flexibility needed to 
take care of changing practices and situations affecting the safety of workers 
in the industry. It also gives him authority to carry on a promotional program 
to prevent accidents. In addition, the program authorized by this bill could be 
administered by the same staff assigned to carry out existing authority with 
respect to safety (under Section 41 of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Act) without any increase in administrative cost. 

The American Federation of Labor testified before both the House and 
Senate Labor Committees in support of this legislation. We are firmly convinced 
that the establishment of reasonable safety codes and regulations under these 
amendments applicable to maritime employment will benefit both employers and 
employees, particularly in view of the casual type of employment. We believe 
that such an approach is necessary in developing and continuing an adequate 
safety program for off-shore workers covered by this Act. 

This legislation is still pending in Committee, but a favorable report is 
expected before this session of Congress adjourns. 

S. 1044—“To legalize maritime hiring halls.” 
This bill amends Section 8 of the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, 


by legalizing hiring halls in the maritime industry. Hearings were held in June 
by the Senate Labor Committee. No action has been taken as of this date. 


S. 647 and companion bill H. R. 2317 (similar bills—H. R. 3646 and H. R. 

3657—'To provide that certain vessels shall be subject to the laws relating 

to steam vessels, and for other purposes.” 

The purpose of these bills is to require that certain vessels above 15 gross 
tons shall be subject to the laws relating to steam vessels. 


S. 866 and companion bill H. R. 2316—“To extend the requirements for fixing 
the minimum number of deck officers and licensed engineers on steam vessels 

to certain additional vessels of the United States, and for other purposes.” 
The purpose of this bill is to extend the requirements for fixing the minimum 
number of deck officers and engineers on steam vessels to certain additional 
vessels of the U. S. above 100 tons. 





S. 1286—‘To amend the Act of June 20, 1936, so as to broaden the application 
of laws governing the inspection of steam vessels to vessels propelled by 
internal-combustion engines.” 
The purpose of this bill is to extend the application of the laws governing the 
inspection of steam vessels to vessels propelled by internal-combustion engines 
above 300 gross tons. 


Extensive hearings were held by the House Merchant Marine Committee 
on all of these bills (H. R. 2316, H. R. 2317, H. R. 3646, and H. R. 3657), but 
so far, no action has been taken. 






The Senate bills (S. 647, S. 866, and S. 1286), have been referred to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, but as of this date, no hearings 
have been scheduled. 
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S. 241—“Amending the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to further 
promote the development and maintenance of the American Merchant 
\ 


larine.” 

This bill is termed a Long Range Shipping Program and provides for 
subsidies in the form of low interest, tax abatements, construction, and operat- 
ing subsidies. It is identical to S. 2786, which was considered by the Senate last 
year. The principles involved in the Long Range Shipping Program are: 

1. Vessels are eligible for trading in when 12 years old instead of 17 years 
old to avoid block obsolescence. 
Use of construction reserve funds (Section 511) are permitted for recon- 
struction and modernization, as well as building or acquisition, and include 
Great Lakes. 
Depreciation on reconstructed vessels may be recomputed on revised basis. 
Salary limitation for shipping officials is not held at $25,000.00 if any 
excess is paid out of the companies’ own funds and not charged against 
the Government in any way. 
Mandatory deposits in reserve funds (Section 607(h) for subsidized 
operators) shall be fully tax deferred. 
Single mortgage on certain passenger ships to limit debt liability to the 
particular unit. 

In other words, the bill is designed to rebuild and maintain a strong first-class 
American merchant marine. 


With the exception of certain modifications, it has met with the approval of 
President Truman. It is now pending before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, and is expected to be reported out within the next week or 
ten days in modified form. 

The need of sound legislative policies to insure shipping and ship building 
services adequate for commercial and national defense purposes is evident. 

The Executive Council recommends that the American Federation of Labor 


continue to work closely with our Maritime Unions and extend to them full 
assistance on matters affecting this Industry. 


Union Recognition Bill 


The Rhodes bill (H. R. 554), the Withrow bill (H. R. 571) and the Langer 
bill (S. 563) were introduced to provide for union recognition in Government 
service. In similar form, they had been offered in the Eighty-first Congress but 
remained unreported. Hearings were held this year by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee by a friendly subcommittee with prospects of an early 
report for the bill. 


As is usual, we placed our full weight behind this legislation. We pointed to 
the methods used by opponents to the bill who insist upon labeling it a “little 


Wagner Act.” This is one of the ways employed to get votes against the bill, 
since the enemies of Labor also are enemies of the Wagner Act. 
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We demonstrated to the subcommittee that we did not propose to institute 
any system designed to grant to Government employees the right to strike, 
forcible means of enrolling Government employees in Unions or any provision 
for collective bargaining. In contrast, we maintained that Government employees 
are entitled to the simple provisions of fair play and justice. Actually, the bill 
is a mere extension of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912 which has been amended 
previously, including the right to be paid for time lost when suspension or dis- 
missal has been proved to be irregularly or illegally done. 


Military Training and the Draft 


The Selective Service Act (Public Law 759, 80th Congress) was extended and 
a Commission was appointed to outline the framework of a proposed Universal 
Military Training system. This action took place in the first session of the 82nd 
Congress. The Congress, of course, can accept the Commission’s suggestions or 
discard them completely, or pigeonhole the entire future action on universal 
training under Public Law 51. 

In former years, we had opposed a peacetime draft as well as universal mili- 
tary training. This year we offer no opposition to extending the draft inasmuch as 
we no longer have peace. In addition, we revised our position on UMT in limited 
degree to provide that such system must be temporary and not linked up with 
the nation’s educational system. This action was taken at the January, 1951, 


Executive Council meeting and reads as follows: 


“In view of the present war emergency, the Executive Council favors limited 
universal military training; however, that it shall end with the emergency, 
that it shall not become part of our educational system and that it shall in 
no way transgress upon or become part of our civilian system of service, 
production and distribution, or be used in any way to limit, restrict or inter- 
fere with the rights of labor individually and/or collectively.” 

The Senate bill as passed was entirely unacceptable to our views. The House 
bill was more moderate. We supported the House bill as contrasted to the Senate 
bill. The major House provisions were adopted where there were differences 
between the two bills to be composed. 

As finally passed, the Act provided that the Universal Military Training Study 
Commission was to report to the Congress within four months, its ideas for 
UMT to be considered by the lawmakers. Because UMT has been an active 
issue for many years, there were clear indications that the Commission might 
report well in advance of the expiration date and that Congress will be urged 
to act quickly on ordering activation of the UMT blueprints, despite rumors 
of peace in Korea which began circulating late in June. However, the Congress 


can be expected to go extremely slowly in any further recognition of Universal 


Military Training proposals, 

Anna Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, speaking of the UMT 
measure told the Congress that, “this will not be an emergency bill but a pro- 
posal for permanent legislation.” 
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With this in mind, many of the lawmakers are further unconvinced of the 
advisability of accepting UMT as a peacetime step. In view of the extension 
of the Draft Act till 1955, they maintain that UMT is unnecessary to supply 
manpower, certainly as emergency legislation. 


Immigration 


Ever since its inception, the American Federation of Labor has taken a vital 
interest in the immigration and naturalization policies of the United States. 
Generally, we have supported most of the important legislation, such as the 
Immigration Acts of 1917, 1921, and 1924. Our main emphasis now is not only 
to substantially maintain the existing framework, but to strengthen and unify 
procedures in order to aid our nation in safeguarding our institutions and our 
way of life. 


As reported to our last convention, a special subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was appointed in the 80th and 81st Congress to make a full 
and complete investigation of our entire immigration and naturalization system. 


The Committee made an extensive study of our immigration and naturaliza- 
tion laws which resulted in numerous recommendations, that were embodied in 
a bill (S. 716) introduced by Senator McCarran January 29, 1951. Similar bills 
were introduced in the House by Congressman Celler and Congressman Walter 
(H. R. 2379 and H. R. 2816). 

The three bills repeal existing immigration and naturalization laws and are a 
codified form of all of our immigration and naturalization laws that have been 
passed since 1917. They also contain many important changes which differ in 
some respect in all three bills. 

Extensive hearings were held by a joint subcommittee of the House and 
Senate Judiciary Committees which continued for about two months. Practically 
every witness that appeared before the Committee supported the findings of the 
Special Committee that the need for bringing together into one clarified form 
both the Immigration and Naturalization laws is clearly evident, and would be 
of valuable service. There were differences of opinion, however, on some of the 
proposed changes recommended in the report. 

The American Federation of Labor testified before the Committee in support 
of many of the proposed revisions which in our opinion would strengthen the 
existing laws ; however, there were some to which we offered objections. 

One of the provisions which we strongly opposed was section 202(a) of 
H. R. 2816, which proposed that the unused portions of the sum total of the 
annual quotas for each year immediately preceding each current fiscal year, be 
proportionately distributed for the use of intending immigrants who are charge- 
able to numerically small quotas. 


The American Federation of Labor is opposed to this change because in our 
opinion, it would be in direct contravention to the spirit of the Quota Act of 
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1924, and would have a tendency to disturb the ethnic equilibrium of this country. 
However, we suggested that if adjustments are necessary for overpopulated coun- 
tries of the North Atlantic Alliance, such adjustments could be made through 
special legislation without making any permanent change in U. S. Immigration 
Laws. 

We also recommended that it would be desirable at this time to wipe the slate 
clean of the quotas that were mortgaged up to 50 years in some cases, as a result 
of the Displaced Persons Act, and start anew on the effective date of the passage 
of this legislation. It is neither fair nor wise to cause a partial exclusion for 
such a long period for any quota area. 

We also called attention of the Committee to the fact that illegal entrants 
pose an increasingly difficult immigration problem. Stowaways, deserting alien 
seamen, illegal border crossers and those smuggled into the country, give evi- 
dence of an increasing tide of illegal immigrants. It is estimated that close to 
one-half million illegal immigrants came into this country last year. Not all of 
these are apprehended. Many of these people are entered into this country by 
corporation farmers for the purpose of securing cheap labor. 

The illegal aliens known as “wetbacks” have depressed wages and destroyed 
working conditions of American citizens engaged in agricultural work and have 
even infiltrated trades and industries where skilled workers have over a period 


of time built up their wage and working standards. Such uncontrolled immigra- 
tion is a constant threat to the welfare of our people and permits subversive 
elements to enter the United States for the purpose of destroying our free 
institutions. It is also in violation of both our laws and the laws of the neighbor- 


ing Republic of Mexico. The American Federation of Labor recommended 
immediate enactment of legislation to bar illegal entrance of aliens, whether 
in the guise of agricultural workers or otherwise, and further, that such legisla- 
tion provide a criminal penalty for employers who hire such labor. 

Other recommendations on this subject can be found in our testimony before 
the Committee. 

The legislation is still before the joint subcommittee of the House and the 
Senate, and is not expected to be reported out until the latter part of this session. 

Following is a list of Public Laws enacted in the Ist session of the 82nd 
Congress relating to immigration: 


Public Law No. 6. 
H. R. 1090—“To extend the period for the admission of alien spouses and 
minor children of citizen members of the United States Armed Forces.” 
Passed by Congress March 12, 1951. Approved by the President March 19, 
1951. 
The purpose of this bill is to extend the benefits of Public Law 717 of the 
8lst Congress, waiving racial inadmissibility as a cause for exclusion in the 
cases of alien spouses and minor children of United States citizens having service 
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in the armed forces of the United States in World War II. The amendment 
places a limiting date in the bill in order that it shall apply only when the mar- 
riage occurred prior to 12 months after the date of its enactment into law. 


It is recognized that this was interim legislation. The Omnibus Bill (S. 716), 
now being considered by the 82nd Congress includes this provision. 


Public Law No. 14. 


H. R. 2339—“To clarify the immigration status of certain aliens.” 
Passed by Congress March 20, 1951. Approved by the President March 28, 
1951. 


The purpose of this bill is to provide for the clarification, through regula- 
tions, of certain terms used in the Act of October 16, 1918, as amended; and to 
vest in the Attorney General the authority to amend the records of entry of 
certain aliens who, since September 23, 1950, and prior to the enactment of this 
legislation, were admitted temporarily although they were applying for per- 
manent residence in this country with appropriate documentation as immigrants. 


The bill makes clear the intent of Congress that aliens who are, or were, 
voluntary members of the Nazi, Fascist, or other totalitarian parties or organiza- 
tions are to be excluded, but aliens who were involuntary members of Nazi, 
Fascist, or other non-Communist totalitarian youth, national labor, student, or 
similar organizations, are not to be considered ipso facto as members of, or 
affiliated with, the Nazi, Fascist, or other non-Communist totalitarian parties 
or organizations within the meaning of the act of October 16, 1918, as amended. 
Furthermore, aliens who served in the German or Italian or other non-Communist 
armed forces are not to be considered ipso facto as members of, or affiliated with, 


the Nazi, Fascist, or other non-Communist totalitarian parties or subsidiary 
organizations. 


On the other hand, aliens who are, or were, members of the Communist Party 
or organization in any country, or who were members of, or affiliated with, an 
organization created, dominated, or controlled by the Communists, are to be 
excluded. Membership of any kind in a Communist Party or organization shall 
require the exclusion of the alien. 


Public Law No. 60. 
H. R. 3576—“To amend the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended.” 


Passed by Congress June 22, 1951. Approved by the President June 28, 1951. 


This law provides a 6-month extension of the Displaced Persons Act to 
December 31, 1951, with no increase in the number of authorizations for admis- 
sion and no extension of the term of office of the Displaced Persons Commission ; 
it further contemplates the elimination of the fixed date for filing assurances for 
certain orphans qualifying under the Act; and it eliminates the requirement for 
the payment of visa fees and head tax for such orphans. 
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As of March 10, 1951, some 240,000 visas have been issued to displaced 
persons and refugees authorized to.be admitted as immigrants under section 2 
of the amended act. On that date, the processing pipe line contained an esti- 
mated 60,000 additional visas, of which only some 25,000 will be issued by 
June 30, 1951. The remaining 35,000 estimated visas to mature from the present 


processing pipe line will not be issued by June 30, 1951. 


The American Federation of Labor believes that a six months’ extension 
beyond June 30, 1951, was necessary in order to complete the task of issuing 
the authorized number of visas under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 


amended. 


Importation of Farm Labor 

During World War II the need for farm labor was so acute that it was 
necessary to establish an Emergency Farm Labor Supply Program, under 
which the Department of Agriculture through the Extension Service, recruited 
workers in the British West Indies and Mexico, and brought them to the United 
States for temporary employment in agriculture. In addition, relatively large 
numbers of prisoners of war were utilized in agricultural employment. The 
Emergency Farm Labor Supply Program was terminated in 1947, and the 
farm placement functions of the U. S. Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor again became operative. 

Since the termination of the Emergency Farm Labor Supply Program, legis- 
lation has been introduced each year to continue this program on a permanent 
basis, without success. However, emergency legislation has been enacted each 
year to permit the importation of foreign contract labor for temporary agricul- 
ture work, which has brought about a steady flow of foreign farm labor into 
this country. 

Since the War, the American Federation of Labor has consistently opposed 
this type of legislation, because we believe it constitutes a serious threat to the 
wages and security of American workers. It also represents a trend toward the 
subsidization of large farm operators at the expense of domestic farm workers 
who have traditionally been the most neglected group in our population. This 
attitude of refusing to improve the welfare of hundreds of thousands of farm 
workers and their families is evidenced by the fact that this group has been 
excluded from virtually all social legislation. They have been specifically exempt 
from coverage under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, social security legislation, unemployment compensation, and most other 
types of social welfare measures, Their level of living is still further reduced 
by the importation of low-paid foreign farm labor. 

Despite these facts, legislation was again enacted this year to continue the 
importation of foreign farm labor until December 31, 1953. S. 984 and com- 
panion bill H. R. 3283—“To amend the Agriculture Act of 1949,” passed by 
Congress on June 30, 1951, approved by the President July 12 (Public Law No. 78). 


The purpose of these bills is to facilitate the recruitment and importation of 
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workers in Mexico for temporary employment on farms and in processing indus- 
tries in the United States. 


The Secretary of Labor is authorized to recruit Mexican agricultural workers 
in Mexico and to transport such workers to reception centers in the United States, 
located at or near places of actual entry of such persons into the United States, 
and to receive and house such workers at reception centers, while arrangements 
are being made for their employment in, and departure from the continental 
United States. During the time such workers are being actually transported by 
the United States, or are being held at reception centers, the United States is to 
provide such subsistence, emergency medical care, and burial expenses (not 
exceeding $150 in any one case), as may be necessary. The Secretary of Labor 
is also authorized and directed to assist workers and employers in negotiating 
contracts for agricultural employment. 


The Federal Government will be responsible for the costs of the recruitment 
of workers in Mexico, transporting them to reception centers within the United 
States, maintaining the workers in the reception centers, and returning :;them 
to the place of recruitment in Mexico at the termination of the period of employ- 
ment. The employer, however, will be required to reimburse the Government 
such cost, up to $15 per worker. No provision is made for the recruitment of 
domestic farm labor under this law. 


While the Senate was considering S. 984 we secured the adoption of several 
favorable amendments improving it so as finally passed, the bill was in fair shape. 
The amendments were: 


1. An amendment by Senator Paul H. Douglas (Dem., Ill.), providing 
penalties of $2,000 fines and a year in prison for everyone who knowingly 
hires “wetbacks,” Mexican workers who are in this country illegally. 


An amendment by Senator Wayne Morse (Rep., Ore.), which would 
deny use of the legally imported Mexicans to any employer who hires 
“wetbacks.” 

An amendment by Senator Hubert Humphrey (Dem., Minn.), which 
would bar the use of Mexican workers unless “reasonable efforts” had 
been made to attract American workers. The Americans would have to 
be offered wages comparable with those the Mexicans would get. 

In the past, Mexican labor has often received better pay and conditions 
than the same employers offered to American workers. 


An amendment by Senator Clinton P. Anderson (Dem., N.M.), which 
would require “certification” by the Secretary of Labor, rather than by 
state employment services, of the need for Mexican workers. Some of 
the state officials often have been under the control of wealthy farm 
employer groups, with the result that Mexican workers have been brought 
in when American workers were available. 


The companion bill, H. R. 3283 was passed by the House without amendments. 
Since differences existed between the Poage and Ellender bills, conferees in the 


Senate and House Committee met on June 29, and reported out of conference a 
bill which contained most of the provisions of the House bill. In other words, 
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all of the favorable amendments in the Senate bill (S. 984) were eliminated. 
On June 30 the conference report was passed by both the House and the Senate 
by a voice vote. 

The American Federation of Labor is firmly convinced that the enactment 
of this legislation will depress still further wages and working conditions of 
American farm labor, a group which is worse off economically than any other 
in our population. We believe that the importation of foreign farm labor without 
proper safeguards to protect the interests of domestic farm labor is a serious 
threat to our economy. Our organization is willing to do whatever it can to 
meet the requirements for farm labor in order to provide the agricultural prod- 
ucts needed in this country and the rest of the world. However, we believe that 
a real effort should be made to recruit American workers wherever they are 
needed under decent working conditions and adequate wages before any attempt 
is made to bring in foreign farm labor. 


















Smuggling Alien Crewmen 






We endorsed and worked for passage of the Kilgore bill, S. 1851, to set up 
heavy penalty for smuggling alien merchant crewmen into the United States. 
The bill is pending in the Senate Committee on the Judiciary with prospect 
for early attention. 








Defense Production Act 










The Defense Production Act became law on September 8, 1950. This law 
contained the basic authority for all the emergency controls needed to carry 
through the defense program, including price controls, wage stabilization, 
priority and allocation powers, credit regulations and authority to establish 
procedures for settling labor disputes. 

By the terms of this law, the most important of these control powers expired 
on June 30, 1951. However, both Houses of Congress were very slow to begin 
work on considering an extension of the law. On April 26, President Truman 
forwarded to Congress his recommendations that in a number of specific 
ways the law be strengthened and extended for a two-year period. 













After a very thorough analysis of the law, the American Federation of 
Labor concluded that the President’s message failed to include several needed 
recommendations. The American Federation of Labor, therefore, developed its 
own set of recommendations which President Green presented early in June 
before both the House and Senate Banking and Currency Committees. 

He urged that the Defense Production Act be strengthened in the following 
respects : 

1. Provide more effective price controls over foods, including a food subsidy 

program similar to that in effect during World War II. 











2. Strengthen the rent control program to authorize rent controls where 
needed over all types of dwelling units and permit the recontrol of areas 
previously decontrolled. 
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More effective enforcement of price control including the authority of 
license business requested by the President. 


A greater control over the quality of the products coming under price 
control. 


Dollar and cents ceiling prices instead of regulation by controlling margins. 
Elimination of unnecessary exemptions from price control regulations. 


Change requirements for handling credit restrictions on housing to give 
lower and moderate income families a better opportunity to buy new 
homes, 


Provide more democratic participation in the administration of the defense 
program. 


In addition, President Green urged Congress not to weaken whatever powers 
were already included in the existing law. 


These points remained the major objective of the American Federation of 
Labor throughout the campaign to strengthen the Defense Production Act. To 
this campaign the A. F. of L. devoted extensive time and effort. A special com- 
munication was sent by President Green on June 8 to all international unions, 
state and central labor unions urging that the month from June 10 to July 10, 


1951, be set aside as a period of intensive effort on this particular piece of legis- 
lation. Unions were urged to make the extension of the Defense Production Act 
the main topic of union business during this one-month period. 


Throughout the country unions responded to this call by passing resolutions 
and writing letters to their Senators and Congressmen. 

Although this letter-writing campaign cannot be called a complete success, 
the pressures it created helped to defeat a number of the more vicious proposals 
which were considered by the House and Senate. 


The Senate was the first to act on the bill. Although the bill as reported out 
by the Banking and Currency Committee was considerably weaker than the 
existing law, action was taken on the Senate floor to add even more crippling 
amendments. Despite extensive efforts by a small bloc of liberal Senators, 
a provision prohibiting all price rollbacks remained in the bill and price control 
authority was subjected to several additional restrictions. Senate action prac- 
tically scuttled any possibility of price controls over meat, not only by eliminating 
scheduled rollbacks in beef prices, but by approving an amendment preventing the 
Office of Price Stabilization from establishing quotas on livestock slaughter. 


Senate action on the bill was not completed until the early morning hours of 
June 29, making it impossible for the House to pass any new law before the 
June 30 deadline. Consequently, a simple 30-day extension of the law was approved 
by both Houses, but not before Congress had added a provision prohibiting all 
price rollbacks during this 30-day period. 

Action in the House covered a period of more than two weeks from July 5 
to July 20. The House had before it a stronger bill than the Senate, one which 
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included a number of the President’s recommendations. However, this bill was 
very substantially weakened before it was finally passed. 

One of the most bitter battles developed in the House over the amendment 
proposd by Congressman Wingate Lucas (Dem., Texas). The Lucas amendment 


would have had far-reaching effects on the government’s wage stabilization pro- 


gram and the conduct of collective bargaining. The amendment would have 
abolished the existing tripartite Wage Stabilization Board and substituted one 
in which the public members Would outnumber the total of industry and labor 
representatives. In addition, the amendment provided that one of the labor 
members of the board must represent independent unions rathr than those affili- 
ated with the major labor federations. The Lucas amendment furthermore reduced 
the Wage Stabilization Board to a second-class agency by stripping its authority 
and making it only advisory to the Economic Stabilization Administrator. 

In the midst of efforts to get workable production controls through Congress 
in mid-1951, it became necessary to exert our utmost strength against adoption 
of THE LUCAS AMENDMENT to H. R. 3871. 

We started immediately upon learning that Representative Lucas planned 
to offer his amendment which would have permitted principally : 


1. Packing the Wage Stabilization Board with public members, thereby 
destroying the tripartite system which has worked so successfully. 
2. Granting representation of company unions and small groups. 
3. Confining the Board to settling wage matters and excluding dispute cases 
arising from other causes. 

While there was no record vote on this amendment, the leisurely teller vote 
enabled us to recognize practically every member who voted for or against us. 
The amendment was roundly defeated by a vote of 217 to 113. 

The bill as it passed the House included a number of weakening amendments 
but would still have authorized a somewhat stronger anti-inflation program than 
the Senate bill. The A. F. of L. devoted its efforts to trying to persuade the 
Conference Committee to adopt the stronger points of both the Senate and the 
House bills. To a certain extent, the Conference Committee did this with the 
result that the final bill is slightly stronger than either the Senate or the House 
versions. 

However, these improvements are relatively minor. The plain fact is that this 
bill cannot prevent substantial increases in prices when strong inflationary pres- 
sures develop. We can only look forward to a generally rising price level as 
defense expenditures mount. The following are the major deficiencies in the 
new law: 

1. The prohibition against utilizing livestock slaughter quotas makes it almost 

impossible to control meat prices. 

The lack of any food subsidy program means that there is no way to stop 
farm price increases from being reflected in the prices of foods at the 
grocery store. 
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A number of specific restrictions on price control authorities, guaranteeing 
profits and passing along cost increases, means that unwarranted price 


increases will have to be approved by O. P.’S. , 


The lack of any control over the quality of products coming under price 
control makes it easy for manufacturers to avoid price control regulations. 


When the President signed the new law ( Public Law 96) on July 31, he stated: 


the inflation control provisions of the Act are gravely deficient. If 
these had been the only provisions of the Act, I would have vetoed it. We 
will not be able to hold down rising prices with this Act, and I am going 
to ask the Congress to amend it to give us adequate controls.” 
We hope the President will follow through on the statement by submitting 
strengthening amendments to the current session of Congress. 


Taxation 


Tax Action After Korean Invasion 


On June 29th of last year the House of Representatives approved H. R. 8920, 
which provided for substantial reductions in war emergency imposed excise 
taxes. These reductions were supported by the American Federation of Labor. 


Since July Ist of last year, however, developments in Korea led to requests 
by President Truman for a considerable increase in revenue to meet mounting 
needs for Federal expenditure. He recommended that the proposed reduction 
in excise taxes be eliminated, that the corporation tax rate be increased to 45%, 
and that rates on personal income be restored to a level between those in effect 
in 1944, and those established by the Revenue Revision of 1945. These recom- 
mendations were incorporated in the Revenue Act of 1950, which was approved 
by the President on September 23, 1950. This law was estimated to raise $4.6 
billion. 


Apart from its major revenue raising provisions, the principal minor amend- 
ments of the 1950 Act were designed to discourage the function of corporations 
to permit the amortization of emergency defense production ‘facilities over a 
period of five years, and to ensure the taxation of income from unrelated business 
activities conducted by tax exempt organizations. A number of excise tax changes 
were also made to eliminate inequities. 


Excess Profits Tax 


Before the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1950, widespread public demand 
arose for passage of a profits tax to curb excessive profiteering in defense 
production. 


President Truman gave voice to this demand by recommending the enact- 
ment of excess profits tax legislation to a session of Congress called to consider 
emergency legislation late in 1950. 
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Congress complied with the request of the President by adopting the excess 
profits tax of 1950, which provided for the levying of a corporate excess profits 
tax effective as of July 1, 1950, and a 2 percentage point increase in the corporate 
surtax rate to be effective on and after July 1, 1950. 


It was estimated that the Excess Profits Tax Act would produce $3.3 billion 
annually at the 1950 level of corporate profits, and between $4 and $5 billion under 
profit levels expected in the calendar year 1951. 


Revenue Legislation 1951 


On February 2, 1951, President Truman transmitted to Congress a message 
requesting increased taxation in order to yield additional revenue sufficient to 
provide for extraordinary defense expenditures. He recommended that as rapidly 
as possible Congress enact revenue legislation to yield additional taxes of at least 
$10 billion annually, and later in the year enact the remaining amounts needed 
to keep us on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


The House Ways and Means Committee immediately scheduled hearings 
which continued until April 2, 1951. On June 18, 1951, the House reported out 
H. R. 4473. It passed the House June 22, 1951. 


At the present time (early August) the Senate Committee on Finance is 
considering H. R. 4473, the House approved bill designed to raise approximately 
$7 billion in additional revenue made up principally of a proposed $2.9 billion 
increase in individual income taxes, a $2.7 billion increase in corporation taxes, 
and a $.99 billion increase in excise taxes. The $7 billion total proposed is approxi- 
mately $3.92 billion short of the amount requested by the Treasury. 


The American Federation of Labor, at hearings before both the House and 
the Senate Committee, has supported the President’s recommendation that as 
nearly as possible the full amount of tax increases needed to keep the Federal 
budget in balance be levied. 


However, the Federation has emphatically protested the levying of addi- 
tional excise taxes at this time. It has, on the other hand, supported the Treasury’s 
proposal for further increases in corporation taxes. We have stated before both 
committees, moreover, that major increases in personal income tax rates should, 
in our opinion, be concentrated on those with incomes above $3,000 and particu- 
larly on those in the income level above $5,000. 


The Treasury recommended a 4 percentage point increase in income tax 
rates throughout the schedule within an overall 90% limitation. The House has 
approved a 12'44% increase. The American Federation of Labor has gone on 
record as favoring the percentage as more equitable, but opposes having it applied 
to those with net incomes of less than $1,000. (The net income is taxable 
income above allowances for dependents and personal allowances.) 


Final action by Congress is expected in the latter part of August or early 
September. 
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The “Millionaires’ Amendment” 


We strongly opposed the campaign to repeal the Sixteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. This amendment reads as follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes on incomes, from 
whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several states, 
and without regard to any census or enumeration.” 

The campaign had taken on serious proportions and considerable headway 
because of the manner in which it was conducted. Instead of being started in 
the customary manner of submitting a repeal resolution to the Congress and 
then to be referred to the legislatures of the respective states, a roundabout 
course was taken with resolutions, calling for a constitutional convention, being 
introduced in the legislatures. 


The promoters of the repeal movement would substitute for the Sixteenth 
Amendment language stipulating that no federally collected income taxes in 
excess of 25 per cent of income would be permitted. The immediate result would 
have been that greater burdens would result to working men and women and 
their families. 


Because the repeal campaign had been staged on the state level, the usual 
national notice had been lacking, thus enabling its supporters to operate more 
successfully. As soon as the campaign showed signs of assuming threatening 
proportions, we directed the attention of all State Federations of Labor to the 
situation and urged that every possible effort be given to defeating the repeal 
measures. 


Our State Federation of Labor responded with spirit to the need for preventing 
the calling of the constitutional convention at all costs. There is no time limit to 
bar the calling of such convention once the required number of States endorse 
the call. 


Results were not slow in coming. In Ohio, the repeal campaign though it 
passed one house was stopped in the other. In New Jersey, the fight to recall 
the resolution of endorsement got under way vigorously. California reported 
a hot fight to prevent a ratification resolution from passing and throughout many 
other States the battle continued. 


At one point in the campaign to enact the 22nd Amendment repealing the 16th 


Amendment, 25 States had been listed as having acted favorably. Our campaign 


to counteract this drive soon reduced the number from 25 to 14, as follows: 
Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missis- 

sippi, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wyoming. 
In Montana where the 16th Amendment had been approved in the Legislature, 


the Governor vetoed the measure and the veto was sustained by one House. 


Under the provision of the Constitution, while three-fourths of the States 
are necessary to change the Constitution through Convention only two-thirds or 
thirty-two are needed to call a Convention to assemble. 
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In the event thirty-two States agree to the plan for repealing the Amendment, 
Congress will be compelled to recognize their action and the calling of a Consti- 
tutional Convention will become mandatory, after which favorable action by 
thirty-six States will remove the 16th Amendment from the Constitution. Thus 
far, the National Administration has taken no steps openly in opposition to the 


repeal movement. 

The campaign to repeal the 16th Amendment is not new. It has been waged 
for nearly 15 years, so long in fact that in some States the citizens are unaware 
that the repeal endorsement was approved years ago. Minnesota and other 


States are examples. 


Our drive to defeat the Amendment campaign will continue unceasingly until 
it is finally dropped. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 





H. R. 1612, “To extend the authority of the President to enter into trade 
agreements under Section 350 of the Tariff Act, as amended, and for other 
purposes.” Passed by Congress June 5, 1951. Signed by the President June 16, 
1951 (Public Law No. 50). 





Extensive hearings were held by the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee on H. R. 1612, and we presented the attitude 
of the American Federation of Labor to both Committees as laid down by the 
1950 Convention. 


In passing H. R. 1612 (The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951) 


several amendments were added, which provided for basic changes in the trade 
agreements program as administered most recently under the 1949 Extension 
Act. 













The President, in signing H. R. 1612, criticized the new provisions, which he 
said were “cumbersome and superfluous,” and did not materially add to the 











safeguards which already exist under present administration procedures.” 

The new provisions which Congress wrote into a law are: 

1. Re-introduce the so-called “peril point” formula under which the U. S. 
Tariff Commission determines, prior to proposed tariff negotiations, the 
maximum duty cuts below which injury would result to domestic pro 
ducers ; 

2. provide, in the basic Act itself, broader escape clause, criteria, hitherto 
inserted in U. S. trade pacts only by executive directive, and for the 
inclusion in all U. S. trade agreements of escape clauses conforming to 
such criteria ; 

This provision would permit restoration of duties to the levels from which 
they were reduced in a trade agreement if imports under the lowered rate 
increased in a manner that caused or threatened serious injury to a domestic 
industry. 
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Certain criteria were established to determine injury and among those expressly 
set forth in the law are a decline in wages and employment and a drop in pro- 
duction. If this clause is properly administered the benefits of the trade agree- 






ments may be enjoyed while we will be in a position to ward off the threats to 





our employment and to our wage standards. 






3. restore Sect. 516(b) of the 1930 Tariff Act, giving a domestic producer 
the right to a customs court ruling on an alleged incorrect classification 
of an imported commodity whether or not it is the subject of a trade 
pact cut; and 







4. authorize emergency relief action for injury to perishable agricultural 
commodities, either under escape clause procedures or under Sec. 22 of 
the AAA (Agricultural Adjustment. Act), and expressly prevent the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) from interfering with 
the regular workings of Sect. 22. 








In addition, the new extension act directs the President to deny the benefits 
of all past and future trade agreement concessions “as soon as practicable” to 
U. S. imports from the U. S. S. R., and Communist-controlled countries. It 





further imposes a ban on U. S. imports of specified furs and skins from the 





Soviet Union and Communist China. 







A part of this mandate has already been carried out by the State Department 
in giving notice to Russia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary that such 





concessions will be abrogated in the near future. 





However, no action has been taken with respect to Czechoslovakia, a Com- 
munist-controlled country that has meanwhile imprisoned an American press 





correspondent on what appeared to be unwarranted charges of espionage. No 
time should be lost in bringing the trade agreement to an end. Likewise, no action 






has been taken against Communist China. 






The past year saw the reversal of the post-war export balance of trade. This 
reversal was only temporary, however, and gave way to the heavy demand for 





war materials which we have recently shipped in greater volume. 






In August of 1950 our imports exceeded our exports for the first time since 
before World War II. Again in October and once more in January 1951 imports 
were greater than our sales abroad. With February the old dollar gap began to 






reassert itself, but not in the aggravated form of several years ago. 






Imports in 1951 have been at the highest point in history and have averaged 
about a billion dollars per month. But for the shipment of arms and military 
equipment under the North Atlantic Treaty and of materials to help the European 
armament industry, our imports would continue to balance our exports. This 
balance of exports and imports is a desirable goal, but we must not overlook 







the dangers to our labor standards from competitive imports. In some instances 
the products that compete in our domestic market are manufactured abroad at 






costs far below our own because of the low wage payments prevailing in some 
countries. Such imports exert a heavy pressure upon the wage structure of the 







industries that experience the competition. 
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While we welcome increased imports of non-competitive products (which 
represent about two-thirds of our total imports) we must insist that the imports 
that do compete shall compete on a fair basis. We seek competitive parity with 
imports in our own market. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


Once more the St. Lawrence Seaway Project was revived by the National 
Administration. Our position in opposition to this legislation was made known 
fully to all members of both Houses of the Congress. 

At the Houston Convention, September, 1950, there was considerable dis- 
cussion of two resolutions requesting that the American Federation of Labor 


be recorded for active support to legislation designed to bring about immediate 
construction of the Seaway and Power Project. The resolutions were referred 
to the Executive Council to inquire into the latest developments which might 
warrant a change of attitude by the A. F. of L. All interested organizations 


were to have opportunity to present their viewpoints before the resolutions 
were finally disposed of. 

The Executive Council received a statement citing further the position of 
the Detroit and Wayne County Federation of Labor (Michigan) in support of 
the Project. It also heard representatives of the Milwaukee Federated Trades 
Council, the Minnesota State Federation of Labor and the Wisconsin State Feder- 
ation of Labor at the mid-winter meeting. 


The following named Committee was appointed for further consideration: 
Secretary-Treasurer George Meany, Vice President D. W. Tracy and Vice 
President Charles J. MacGowan. 

At the Chicago meeting of the Executive Council, May, 1951, this Committee 
confirmed previous action of the conventions in opposition to the construction 
of the St. Lawrence Waterway and the Executive Council approved of the 
Committee’s report. 


Much of the fight to kill the bill this year centered in the House Public 
Works Committee against the Blatnik bill, H. J. Res. 4. We used our influence 
to table this bill in the Committee. 


3ecause we had not a comfortable working majority on the Committee in 
favor of our position on this issue, it was necessary to keep the entire Committee 
membership constantly reminded of our opposition. Several members were offered 
other Committee assignments and left the Public Works Committee in order 
to make way for newcomers whose sympathies were known to be more in line 
with those of the supporters of the Seaway. 


The decisive meeting of the Committee tabled the Blatnik bill, 15-12 with 
the majority convinced that the project meant no great gain for their constitu- 
encies, either in new jobs, lowered taxation, reduced freight charges or access 
to inland ports for seaborne cargoes with a mere 27-foot channel. 
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Much of the argument in favor of expeditious importation of ore was removed 
from support of the bill by the steady shift of great steel plants and handling 
facilities to the Eastern Seaboard, including the Morristown plant being con- 
structed north of Philadelphia, the Ore docks at Baltimore, docks at Gulf ports 
for Venezuelan and Liberian ore, and by other causes. 

This legislation demanded constant watching following the tabling of the 
Blatnik bill. There were plans to introduce other bills in order to causé Com- 
mittee machinery to start grinding on them, as well as the hoping that even 
more House members could be placed on the Committee who would cast their 
votes willingly in favor of the insistence of the bills’ supporters. 

Defeat for the Blatnik bill was only one of a series of such Committee actions. 
The Committee previously had defeated the Larcade bill, H. J. Res. 288, 20-5, 
the eighth such bill to be rejected this year by the Committee. One House 
Committeeman has remarked that he has voted 46 times, first and last, against 
proposals to dig this waterway. 

In the Senate during the hearings on continuation of the E. C. A., Senators 
Aiken, Vermont, and Moody, Michigan, were heard by the Committee on 
Foreign Relations in their attempt to have inserted in the pending bill a proviso 
for constructing the Seaway. To offset this maneuver, we notified the Committee 
of our desire to state our opposition. 


Government Employee Legislation 


It being an off-year politically, the Congress and its Committees were un- 
usually slow in considering and acting upon the proposals for improvement of 
the status of Government employees, per diem, per annum, postal and nonpostal 
alike. 

In some respects, we were in a defensive position on Government employee 
legislation because of the upsurge of economy thinking and action in both House 
and Senate. Annual and sick leave which had been the target of a handful of 
members of Congress in 1950 became a much more active topic among more 
members in 1951. 

We joined completely with our Government Employees Council and _ its 
member Unions in their stand to maintain the longstanding 26 days of annual 
leave and 15 days of sick leave as the continued practice in the nonpostal branches 
and the extension to the postal field system of the same benefits. 

The Douglas Amendment to the Independent Offices Appropriation bill, H. R. 
3880, approved by the Senate and House provides 20 days annual leave for all 
employees, nonpostal salaried, wage and other unclassified employees excluding 
postal. 

Another Douglas Amendment was attached to the Treasury and Post Office 
Appropriation bill, H. R. 3282, in the Senate providing for 20 days annual leave 


for the postal employees. The House declined to accept this amendment because 
it had not been considered by the Committee of original jurisdiction. 
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The Case bill, S. 832, as reported by the Senate Committee would equalize leave 
for all classes of employees including postal and other salaried employees, wage 
and other groups, as follows: 

13 days sick leave, a reduction of two days; 26 days annual leave to all with 
15 or more years of service; 20 days for those with 2 or more but less than 
15 years of service; 13 days for those with less than 2 years of service; and no 
leave for those with less than 90 days service. 

Following adoption of the Case bill by the Senate, conferees were called 
for but the House Committee Chairman declared his opposition to a conference 
on the ground that the Senate bill had never been before his Committee. This 
left the matter resting on the basis of the Douglas amendment till further action. 

Our Unions with members on per diem duty in Government service took 
the position that they should not be penalized on leave when they were not 
seeking any legislation for increased pay. 


Government Salary Bills (See Page 505 for Revision) 


On the Salary legislative front, the Senate Committee finally emerged with 
a proposal of nearly a 9 per cent increase for salaried employees, a rise over 
the amount proposed by the Civil Service Commission of nearly 2 per cent. Our 
Unions would have preferred a straight-across-the-board flat sum. The House 
Committee later closed its lengthy hearings and tentatively approved a figure 
of $400 on a permanent basis for Postal field employees, elimination of the 
three beginner grades and 20 cents an hour for hourly employees, as well as 
$400 to the classified nonpostal groups. 

Previously, our GEC Unions had held a national conference attended by 
approximately one thousand delegates. President Green addressed the con- 
ference and the delegates visited their members of the Congress to make known 
first-hand their wishes on salary legislation. (S. 355, S. 622, H. R. 241, and H. R. 
244.) 


Other Bills of Importance 


We continued to sponsor the legislative proposals advanced by the Govern- 
ment Employees Council. Among these were the bills to liberalize the Civil 
Service Retirement Act in line with modern standards (S.995) ; establishment 
of true overtime rates for services beyond basic hours and 26 days of annual 
leave for all Government employees (S.534). 

We also supported any plans to bring about the following: 

Creation of a “Littlke Wagner Act” for Government employees, credit for 
military service toward promotions in the postal service, time credits to postal 
transportation clerks assigned to runs in which the average speed of trains 
exceeds 42 miles an hour; establishment of seniority principles for all Govern- 
ment employees, exemption from taxation of civil service annuities, removal 
of multiple taxation discrimination, removal from Government service of all 
subversive individuals and groups and a modern postal classification system. 
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On the other hand, we opposed merging the Civil Service Retirement system 
with Social Security or any other fund or retirement system, any plan to divert 
Government printing or engraving work from the Government Printing Office 
or the Bureau of Engraving and Printing or the hiring of persons in Government 
service of questionable loyalty to American principles. 


How the A. F. of L. Serves Government Employees 


Our Unions have grown in numbers so rapidly in recent years that occa- 
sionally a few members here and there have not fully understood the close 
relationship existing between the A. F. of L. and its affiliated unions in the 
Government Employees Council. For this reason, there are included here some 
of the points included by President Green in his letter to a group of postal em- 
ployees in an eastern State, setting forth just what the A. F. of L. has done 
and does in this regard: 


1. Neither the A. F. of L. nor any of its Unions has failed in any manner 
to push at all times for beneficial legislation for Government employees, 


2. The A. F. of L. has assigned one of the members of its National Legis- 
lative Committee to include as part of his duties a close coordination, 
legislatively, between the A. F. of L. and its Government Employee 
Unions. This member also designated to attend the conventions of Gov- 
ernment Employee Unions on such occasions as President Green is 
unable to do so. In this way, the A. F. of L. continues to have a first-hand 
working knowledge of the programs and the problems of our Unions. 


3. The A. F. of L. is represented at meetings of the Government Employees 
Council Legislative sessions. 


4. For years, President Green or an authorized representative has pre- 
sented the A. F. of L.’s viewpoint to the Congress and its Committees 
in behalf of Government employees. 


5. The full facilities of the library and the economist staff of the A. F. of L. 
are available for research and aid to our Government employee groups. 

6. Our Executive Council, meeting quarterly, frequently takes positive 
notice of the problems of Government employees and their programs. 


7. President Green personally on numerous occasions has accompanied the 
Presidents of Government Employees Unions to the White House for 
intercession by the President of the United States. 


Legislative Hurdles Increase 


Partly because of the Korean settlement uncertainties, partly because of 
determination of some factions in Congress to cut the payroll and partly due 
to coalition strength in the House, the lawmakers found new ways of combating 
progress for the Government employees. 


Whereas the Whitten amendment on promotions had been the issue in the 
preceding Congress, this time there were—the Jensen amendment, the Ferguson 
amendment, the Douglas amendment, and an assortment of minor riders, all to 
appropriations bills, and all designed to cut the work force or cause the employees 
to do more work. There also were bills to reduce the payment for overtime by 
lengthening the basic work week. There was considerable discussion by: some 
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reactionary members favoring abolition of overtime pay for any service under 
48 hours a week. 

Gains in the Government service have come slowly over the years and only 
after hard work by the American Federation of Labor and its Unions. The 
Thomas amendment to the Independent Offices Bill for the fiscal year 1934 is an 
excellent example, providing 44-hour pay for 40 hours work in 5 days by em- 
ployees in naval yards and arsenals. 

Government employees this year were subject to new outbreaks of studies 
of ethics, morals and loyalty in the public service, but with no reference to 
morale. The result of agitation for legislation on these subjects was that fewer 
persons found government employment attractive as a career service. Nor did 
the uncertainty created by continual efforts to abolish or minimize wage differ- 
entials for off-shore duty add greatly to the peace of mind of Government 
employees so affected. 

In 1950, the Congress had legislated the Panama Canal employees into auto- 
matic liability for income taxes retroactively to the preceding January, although 
this proviso was rescinded in 1951 after tremendous effort. Meanwhile, in some 
Pacific dependencies a two year period of grace against income tax liability had 
been allowed legislatively. 

All in all, the Government employee was fair game for good hunting by a 
sufficient number in the Congress to make his lot not an easy one. 

Today, the Government employee finds himself in the position of being re- 
quired to pay, through absorption in one form or another, for benefits granted 
him by legislation. Nothing could better point up the need for further organization 
work throughout the Government service, especially among the classified groups, 
than the manner in which these employees had had to contend to hold every 
inch of ground they have gained in 100 years. 


New Threat to Retirement Funds 


For a number of years, there have been efforts by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration to take control of the Civil Service Retirement System through legisla- 
tion. More recently, these attempts have been less noticeable but nevertheless 
in evidence. 

During 1951, a new approach to merging retirement plans came into view. 
Municipal employees, more immediately in Chicago, started a movement to try 
to bring about consolidation of the Federal System with those governing 1,106,000 
persons in various large cities on the ground that “municipal pension funds are 
poorly governed throughout the country today and are subject to all kinds of 
hazards detrimental to older people on pensions.” 


Government employees’ legislation in detail is as follows: 


Government Efficiency Ratings 


Late in 1950, the Congress enacted Public Law No. 873 to improve the system 


of compiling, issuing and appealing efficiency ratings of Government employees. 
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We worked earnestly for passage of this bill with particular reference to the 
preservation of the appeals method provided and maintained ever since passage 
of Public Law No. 880 of November 26, 1940. 

The Civil Service Commission had proposed to abolish appeals to an impar- 
tial tribunal, preferring to keep appeals within the agencies which sought to 
lower the ratings of employees. Even in the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, there were some Senators who desired to remove the protection 
from around those who seek to appeal their ratings. The new Act, Public Law 
No. 873, will continue this right and provide a number of refinements in procedures. 


Governmental Reorganization 


Whereas in the Eighty-first Congress, many plans for reorganizing the Gov- 
ernment establishment were submitted, few were presented in the First Session 
of the present Congress. The first plan this year was approved and had for its 
purpose the reorganizing of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, altering 
its set-up from the board form to an administratorship. The plan was adopted 
only after determined efforts were made to abolish the agency entirely following 
disclosures of several kinds. 


Government Employee Unemployment Benefits 


For the first time, during the Eighty-first Congress, legislation to provide 
unemployment compensation for Federal Government employees was seriously 
discussed. The Ways and Means Committee heard testimony on H. R. 8059 which 
included such provisions, along with changes in the present system in force for 
non-Government employees. 


The time in which the Congress could act upon H. R. 8059 was far too brief 
to get final action in the final session. But the record in favor of the bill was 
made overwhelmingly. Based upon reasonable expectations of enactment at a 
not too distant date, the bill appeared to have practically no opposition, certainly 
in principle. The war can serve to delay the necessity for this legislation, though 
we presented our arguments for the bill, taking into account the possibility of 
delay because of the greatly reduced volume of unemployment after some months 
of the Korean campaign. 

In the first session of the 82d Congress, hearings were held on H. R. 3393 
including proposals substantially the same as in H. R. 8059 of the preceding 
Congress. The Committee reported a new bill (H. R. 5118) based upon the 
hearings. 


The 25 Per Cent Wage Differential 


For a number of years, first the former War Department and more recently 
the Department of Defense have carried on a steady campaign against payment 
of wage differentials in the territories, possessions and stations in the hiring of 
native labor. 
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The matter flared up again during the First Session of the Eighty-second 
Congress when a provision was proposed in the Interior Department Appropria- 
tion bill. But through the cooperation of Alaskan Delegate Bartlett and others 
it was stricken out on the floor, and we succeeded in retaining the 25% wage 
differential which is highly important to a number of our Unions, especially 
those on the Alaska Railroad. 


a 


Further effort to limit to those recruited from the States additional payments 
for off-shore duty was provided for in Section 407 of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment Appropriation Act of 1952, H. R. 3973, and the provision as reported to 
the House was stricken. 


To date, there have been no further changes in differentials in Hawaii, Canal 
Zone or Alaska, since reduction last year from 25 to 20% in Hawaii. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics is completing a study on Puerto Rico and is beginning one 
for Hawaii. The data will be used as the basis for further consideration of dif- 
ferentials the formula for which was established in Executive Order No. 10000. 


We can expect continued attacks on the differential as frequently as its op- 
ponents decide the time again is opportune. But, at least for another year, the 
rates will be continued. 


Government Per Diem Allowance 


Public Law 92 (H. R. 3005) regulates mileage allowance and subsistence 
expense for Federal Government employees. We supported the purposes of H.R. 
3005 in testimony and urged passage of the measure. 

This law grants $9.00 a day to Government personnel in travel status within 
the continental limits of the United States. It also grants increased sums on a 
mileage basis to those who supply their own vehicles. 


Postal Mileage Speedup 


Since the coming of extra fast trains, railway mail clerks and clerks-in-charge 
have become victims of a system whereby it is impossible to operate on a normal 
workday basis. Instead, these clerks are compelled to fit their work into train 
services and schedules. The result is that these men often have to put in longer 
hours in a given day, gearing their duty routine to the convenience of the rail- 
roads in contrast to former practice. 





The Post Office Department has done nothing to end this habitual stretchout 
method. Therefore, it has been necessary to seek legislative redress. For this 
purpose, two bills are in the legislative mill, S. 861 and S. 874, hearings on which 
were begun in mid-August. We not only endorsed these bills but worked ener- 







getically for their approval. 






Revision of Second-Class Postal Rates 










We cooperated with the International Allied Printing Trades Association in 
Opposition to an increase in postal rates for second class matter. (H. R. 2982). 
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We based this opposition on the fact that the labor press in general is operated 
on a non-profit basis and that in the highly sensitive printing industry as a 
whole, displacement of employees and consequent loss of payrolls would be 
certain to follow postage increases which would have to be passed along to 
subscribers, recipients and patrons. 

Further, we took the stand that the Post Office Department could do a great 
deal through modernization and adoption of effective methods of operation te 
eliminate a great deal of the so-called postal deficit, which in recent sessions of 
Congress has been made the basis for demands for higher postage charges. 

Following our presentation to the Committee, there were introduced in both 
Houses of the Congress joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 60 and H. J. Res. 235) pro- 
posing to establish a Senate-House membership to form a group, assisted by 20 
advisory councilmen to explore the methods, operations, rates and changes in 
postal service details. We intend to follow through and to present our views to 
this group if the necessity is indicated. 


Adjusting Parcel Size and Weight 


The size and weight of parcels moving through the mails has been the subject 
of discussion for many years by the Congress, and the question has been whether 
out-sized parcels should be continued to be accepted in the postal channels or 
excluded, and thus be subject to movement by express. 


This year S. 1335 was introduced by Senators Johnston, Smathers, Duff, 
Neely and Pastore, and would have provided that the extra large parcels would 
not be mailable. 


We mentioned the need for approval of this bill to the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee Chairman Johnston, who promptly reported the measure to 
the Senate floor, thus starting the bill toward final enactment. 


Exemption Under Taft-Hartley Act 


Jointly, Senators Taft and Humphrey introduced S. 1959. The Bill provides: 
(1) Relieves those organizations who had contracts in force and effect, but who 
failed to comply with the anti-communist affidavit and (2) Relieves any union 
which has complied with the certification or election provisions of the Act from 
having to have a union shop election for the purpose of putting union shop elections 
in force. 


There had been indications for some months that Taft intended to offer such 
a bill and perhaps other amendments designed to alter the provisions of the Act. 
The Taft-Humphrey amendment would validate union shop elections conducted 
by the National Labor Relations Board in the period preceding the signing by 
our A. F. of L. officers of non-communist affidavits. 

In a Supreme Court decision, it was determined that under the Taft-Hartley 
Act affiliated unions were prevented from NLRB proceedings till the above 
mentioned affidavits were signed. Even in cases where local and international 
officers of the respective unions had signed the required affidavits, the Court 
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still held that this bar applied to the unions so affected. The Taft-Humphrey 
amendment is intended to meet the stipulations in the Supreme Court's decision. 


S. 1959 was reported by the Committee a few days after its introduction with 
two amendments, one a technical amendment. The other amendment included a 
proviso that decrees already having been made final were not to be allowed to 
be set aside by the provisions of S. 1959. S. 1959 was passed by the Senate 
shortly after being reported. 


S. 1973, by Taft-Humphrey-Nixon-Cain, was the subject of hearings soon 
thereafter. This bill would remove restrictions on building and construction 
employees in making agreements as referred to in Section 9 (a) of the NLRA. 
In connection with this bill, President Green wrote, in part, to President Gray 
of the Building and Construction Trades Department (June 11, 1951) : 


“The Executive Council decided, after giving consideration to the information 
you submitted to the Council and the report you made, to extend to the Building 
and Construction Trades Department whatever assistance it may find possible 
to give. 


“This is the official action of the Executive Council in response to the request 
for the extension of help and assistance to the Building and Construction Trades 
Department, as herein set forth.” 


Labor Department First Under Fire 


The Congress moved extremely slowly in passing appropriation bills this 
year. The first general supply bill for fiscal year 1952 was that for the Depart- 
ment of Labor (H. R. 3709) which was singled out for drastic reductions by 
the House, starting with the Office of the Secretary and moving down among 
the bureaus. This was despite the friendliness shown by the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee. 


In addition to the itemized reductions ordered for the Department of Labor, 
there was the Jensen amendment forbidding the refilling of vacancies beyond a 
25 per cent turnover in administrative jobs. 


Appropriations cuts further jeopardized the operations of the Division of 
Labor Standards, the Bureau of Labor Statistics and other branches of the 
Department, including industrial relations, construction statistics and foreign 
labor conditions. 


Ordinarily, the Independent Offices Appropriation bill is first for consideration 
following passage of deficiency and supplemental bills. But, this year the Depart- 
ment advocating the cause of Organized Labor got the lead position, perhaps as 
an “example” of what Labor might expect in a general way, including the at- 
tempt to pass the Lucas amendment to the Production Control legislation. 


We succeeded in restoring some of the cuts in the Labor Appropriation bill 
in places where they meant the most. 
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Economic Aid and Wherry Amendment 


In the Supplemental Appropriations bill (H. R. 9526), the Senate adopted 
the Wherry amendment. This amendment would have prevented assistance to 
nations carrying on trade of military goods with Russia and its satellites. Though 
the House rejected the amendment by a wide margin, considerable doubt arose 
in the Senate. 


On the grounds that to withhold aid from countries without considering all 
the circumstances would be injurious to the United Nations cause, it was deemed 
preferable to leave to the discretion of the National Security Council limitation of 
assistance to certain cases. The Senate agreed with our viewpoint and the 
Wherry amendment was lost in the bill which later became Public Law 843 of 
the 81st Congress. 


Since passage of this Act there have been a number of exceptions noted by 
the National Security Council in the list of nations receiving material assistance 
from the United States. 


Spruce Beetle Plague 


We succeeded in getting a $1,900,000 appropriation to combat the spruce 
beetle in the Western forests. This sum was somewhat less than was required to 
carry on this essential work earlier in the season but was ample to complete 
the year’s crusade against the pests. Spruce forests are suffering at a time when 
we have use for great new quantities of lumber here and abroad. 


As a conservation measure and for safeguarding jobs in the forests, in the 
mills and in fabrication, we felt the urgency of keeping the flow of timber constant, 
particularly in view of work done by our paper and sulphite groups. 


The House had ignored the request for this meritorious budgetary request. The 
Subcommittee Chairman was actively opposed to the item but the Senate showed 
an excellent spirit of cooperation based upon the first-hand knowledge of the 
membership from the Western Slope States, and thus the spruce beetle provision 
was included in H. R. 3973. 


Safety and Manpower Conservation 


At the time the Defense Production Activities Appropriation bill was before 
the Committees of the Congress, we urged that manpower conservation in in- 
dustry be promoted throughout the country, $500,000 to be spent by the Federal 
Government. 


We pointed out that in World War II a good job in this field had been done 
by the States but that there were wide gaps in coordination which caused much 
of the effort to be on a purely local basis. Further, that in time of war or in 
preparation for war, industry and its employees are inclined to sacrifice safety 
methods for expediency, speed and production time tables. 
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It was explained that our affiliated unions are rightly concerned over the 
safety of their members. We feel the urgency for protecting the Nation against 
waste and carelessness. In the third and fourth quarters of 1950, in the wake of 
the Korean outbreak, the accident rate rose in industry noticeably. We are 
convinced that now, even more than ever, we must save lives and limbs and 
prevent loss on the job through occupational deaths and injuries. 


School Lunch Program 


For the fiscal year 1950, the sum of $83,500,000 was appropriated by Congress 
for this program. With this amount, the Department of Agriculture was able 
to aid the states in providing lunches for three out of every ten of the children 
enrolled in elementary and secondary schools in the United States and its ter- 
ritories ; 7,840,250 children participated in this program, or 28.5% of the total 
enrollment. 


In 1946, the American Federation of Labor strongly supported the enactment 
of the National School Lunch Act. Again, this year, we urged the necessity of 
an increase in the appropriation, financing the school lunch program so that a 
larger percentage of our school children can benefit from the services available 
under this program. 


Despite the sharp increase in food prices since the Korean situation developed, 
Congress appropriated only $83,500,000 for this program for the next fiscal 
year, which is the same amount that was appropriated last year. This amount 
is grossly inadequate, and will deprive thousands of children of the benefits they 
received under this program in previous years. 


In view of the fact that Congress has appropriated funds for the relief of 
practically every country in the world during the past eight or ten years, there 
should be no sound reason why we should not appropriate sufficient funds to 
extend this program to all of our schools throughout the nation. 


Canal Zone 
Taxes 


When the tax bill was passed last year it made the increased tax effective 
for residents of the United States as of October 1, 1950. However, it levied an 
income tax upon employees on the Canal Zone for the first time and made it 
retroactive to December 31, 1949. This worked a hardship on Canal Zone em- 
ployees as their wages and salaries had been set after consideration of the fact 
that they did not pay income taxes. Congressman Reed of New York, intro- 
duced H. R. 3804 to change this effective date of the income for Canal Zone 
employees from December 31, 1949 to December 31, 1950. After a great deal of 
hard work was done on this bill, it was reported favorably and passed the House 
on June 30. When it reached the Senate Finance Committee for consideration, 
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it was reported favorably on July 5th and was passed by the Senate on July 13. 
This bill was passed through the House Ways and Means Committee and Finance 
Committee while they had the general tax bill under consideration and its pas: 
sage was a great thing for the Canal Zone employees as it remitted their income 
taxes for an entire year. H. R. 3804—Public Law No. 82—82nd Congress. 


Salary Increase 


The Senate and House Post Office and Civil Service Committee have been 
considering for some time an increase in rates of pay for postal and classified 
employees. On August 1, the House Committee reported a bill favorably provid- 
ing for a flat, permanent, increase of $400. This bill also included D. C. Teachers, 
Policemen and Firemen, which is a departure from the usual procedure. If and 
when this increase is made effective the employees on Canal Zone, being based upon 
United States rates paid to government employees, will receive this plus 25 
per cent. 


As salaries for Teachers, Police and Firemen on the Canal Zone are set after 
consideration of the salaries paid like employees of the District of Columbia they 
also will receive an increase. 


Leave 


This matter is still in a state where we cannot report finally upon leave for 
United States Government employees in the U. S. but in the bill S. 832, an 
amendment is included exempting Canal Zone Government and Panama Canal 
company employees outside the United States. This bill S. 832, will permit U. S. 
Government employees to carryover unused leave to a maximum of 60 days but 
will grant no leave whatsoever to employees during their probationary period of 
90 days; it will give them retroactive credit for the 90 days if they stay beyond 
that period. It also grants 13 days for less than 2 years; 20 days for 2 to 15 
years service; and 26 days for 15 years service. All combine both civilian and 
military service. 


Sick leave will be cut to 13 days per year with no limit for the amount 
to be accumulated. 


District of Columbia 
Child Labor Law 


S. 672—“To amend the Act entitled ‘An Act to regulate the employment 
of minors within the District of Columbia’, approved May 29, 1928.” 
This bill is designed to bring the standards of the District of Columbia Child 
Labor Law up to those required by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and 
laws of the States. 


It amends the District of Columbia law in two ways: (1) it lowers the 
maximum number of hours which any minor under 18 years of age may work 
in any week in the District of Columbia, from 48 to 40; and (2) it forbids 
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the employment of any minor under 16 years of age on any mechanical or manu- 
facturing process or operation. 


The American Federation of Labor strongly supports the objectives of this 
legislation and urges its immediate enactment. 

S. 672 passed the Senate April 11, 1951. It is now pending before the House 
District Committee. 


Payment and Collection of Wages 


S. 1152—“To provide for the payment and collection of wages in the 
District of Columbia.” 
The purpose of this bill is to require regular payment of wages at least semi- 
monthly in the District of Columbia, and to assist employees in collecting valid 
claims for wages due. 
This type of protection has been enacted into law in all but two of our states, 
and has enabled workers to obtain millions of dollars yearly in wage claims. 


A legislative representative of the American Federation of Labor testified 
before the Senate District Committee in support of this legislation and urged 
its early enactment. 


S. 1152 passed the Senate June 21, 1951, and is now pending before the 
House District Committee. 


Minimum Wage Law 


S. 255—“To amend the minimum-wage law by extending the application 

of minimum-wage orders to men, and for other purposes.” 

The purposes of this bill are: (1) to extend the application of minimum wage 
regulations in the District of Columbia, now limited to women and minors, to 
all adult men, and thus widen the protection to cover all workers, (2) to prevent 
women from experiencing job displacement through competition from men un- 
protected by minimum wage requirements, and (3) to maintain minimum stand- 
ards of employment on a universal basis in the District and prevent their decline, 
particularly in depression periods. 


lor many years, the American Federation of Labor has supported the en- 
actment of this legislation in the District of Columbia. We can see no reason 
why the District of Columbia should lag behind other states in the protection 
of labor standards. Since Congress is the legislative body for the District of 
Columbia, it is the responsibility of Congress to protect the labor standards of 
the workers in the District of Columbia. We urgently support the early en- 
actment of this legislation. 





This legislation was passed unanimously by the Senate last year, but failed 
to be acted upon by the House. This year, it has been reported adversely out 
of the Senate subcommittee of the District of Columbia, and is now periding 
before the full committee for consideration. 
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Rent Control 


H. J. Res. 173—“To amend and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia Emergency Rent Act, as amended.” 

The purpose of this resolution was to extend the existing rent control law 
in the District of Columbia until June 30, 1951. It passed Congress on March 19, 
1951. Approved by the President March 23, 1951 (Public Law No. 10). 

The law as finally enacted contained two major changes: (1) the law provides 
for a 20 per cent increase in rents over the 1941 level. Since many tenants have 
had increases since 1941, the actual increase for most tenants should be less than 
20 per cent. (2) Rent controls are extended to new construction. Heretofore, 
newly constructed housing units have been exempt from rent control. 

The law is extended until June 30, 1952. 

It passed Congress June 30, 1951. Approved by the President June 30, 1951 
(Public Law No. 63). 


D. C. Teachers’ Leave and Salary Legislation 


In supporting the bill to amend and extend the provisions of the District of 
Columbia teachers’ leave act of 1949, we obtained the assistance and endorsement 
of Senator Johnston, of South Carolina, a member of the Senate District of 
Columbia Committee. 

This legislation would modify and clarify many of the provisions of the 1949 
Act. On June 21, the Senate passed the bill, S. 657. 

The Senate also passed S. 945 on May 4, to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1947. 


The Barbers’ Bill 


An important bill (S. 573) affecting the barbering industry in the District 
of Columbia cleared the hurdles in the Congress and became Public Law No. 89. 

In the preceding session, although the House had passed the bill, the Senate 
failed to act and the legislation died on the calendar. This session, action was 
started in the Senate and the legislation was soon completed. 


District Committee Annual “Clinic” 


For the second consecutive year, since Senator Matthew Neely has been 
Chairman of the District of Columbia Committee, we testified on the needs of 
Organized Labor. We supported the views expressed by the Washington Central 
Labor Union in calling for a Department of Labor in the District. 

In addition, we supported the position of the American Federation of Gov: 
ernment Employees in calling for uniformity in setting wage scales for District 
of Columbia Government employees. Within a week of such appearance before 
the Neely Committee, the District Government agreed to make its wage policies 
conform to that of Federal establishments in the District of Columbia. 
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We proposed that in the District of Columbia Government there be estab- 
lished a uniform personnel policy for its employees numbering some eighteen 
thousand. Soon thereafter, the District of Columbia Commission President, John 
R. Young, announced a forthcoming policy applicable to the employees of the 
District of Columbia Government and in line with what we had suggested, sup- 
porting the position of the American Federation of Government Employees at 
the Senate District Committee Clinic hearing. 


Industrial and Safety Board 


In the District of Columbia Appropriation bill for fiscal year 1952, (H. R. 
4329) we sought additional funds for sufficient personnel in the Industrial and 
Safety Board in Washington, D. C. 

This Agency has been forced to operate with a small staff despite its in- 
creasing needs and a backlog of routine work, analyzing accident data and re- 
lated information. 


Legislation Affecting Children 


Before the Korean campaign, it was becoming more difficult to get and hold 
support in Congress for legislation affecting children. 

The appropriation for the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency 
(H. R. 3709) was not keeping pace with the increasing number of children, many 
of them born during or since World War II. Getting approval of the Children’s 
Fund for use by the ECA was being quietly fought by its opponents. 

Money to expand the work of agencies directly connected with education of 
handicapped children and shut-in children whose education depends upon purchase 
of special apparatus, etc., had to be made the subject of special pleading. At that 
time, the Congress was getting hard-fisted on children’s legislation in general, 
including money for day nursery care and related activities. 

This year, as in preceding years, we interceded with the Congress for a 
greater appropriation to the Children’s Bureau. In 1951, the Bureau of the Budget 
proposed especially drastic reductions for this Bureau. 

We pointed out to the Congress in testimony that if it followed the Budget 
3ureau recommendations the basic provisions in the enabling acts would not 
and could not be properly administered. 

By and large, considering the several cuts suffered by other Bureaus, the 
Children’s Bureau fared much better than had been expected. We succeeded in 
restoring a large portion of the $33 million in grants to States and a sizable portion 
of the administrative fund for the Bureau. 


Conference on State Labor Legislation 


We shared in the sessions of the Seventeenth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation and took an active part in committee work and floor discussions. We 
explained during the caucus of A. F. of L. representatives from the various states 
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just what had been done during the year in legislative matters in order that the 
delegates could know how to make better decisions in voting upon resolutions 
and reports presented to the Conference. 


The Conference took notice of the adoption by the Eighty-first Congress of 
the Knowland amendment to the Social Security Act. The Conference unani- 
mously condemned the amendment as well as those members of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies who actively worked for adoption 
of the amendment. 


In addition, the delegates requested the Secretary of Labor to cease supplying 
a budget to the Interstate Conference, and thus further curtail its pernicious activ- 
ity against the best interests of Organized Labor, as repeatedly expressed to the 
Congress and the Executive Departments of Government. 


This action by the Conference in opposition to the Knowland amendment 
served to strengthen the American Federation of Labor’s position in its efforts 
to bring about repeal of this objectionable feature of the Social Security Act. 
A number of other important resolutions were adopted by the Conference, 
including : 


Opposition to restrictive state labor laws; laws on railroad track overhead 
and side clearances; limitation through federal law of length of railroad trains 
to 70 cars; a central agency to coordinate the work of handicapped persons and 
the creation of advisory councils; elimination of barriers to overage persons in 
employment; improvement of labor standards in line with those established as 
international labor standards ; federal universal insurance coverage against atomic 
bombings ; elimination of discrimination against women in industry; inclusion of 
all arbitration, conciliation and mediation services in Departments of Labor; 
placing of manpower administration in U. S. Department of Labor in case of 
return of such services to the federal Government. 


Prominent on the list of proposals adopted by the Conference were the fol- 
lowing: More intensive training for higher skills under war conditions; indus- 
trial safety and health; labor standards and working conditions; and special 
problems of younger workers and women. 


Puerto Rico 


The passage by Congress last year of the Constitutional Amendment, which 
authorized the people of Puerto Rico to form their own Constitution was another 
stride forward in self-government. Under this law, the people of Puerto Rico 
can institute a political structure closely resembling that of our State Govern- 
ments. With the way open for a Constitutional Government of her own, Puerto 
Rico now reaches another milestone on her journey to statehood. 


In the past three or four years, Puerto Rico has made remarkable progress 
in her industrialization program. Over 170 new industries have opened up during 
this period. Textile, pottery, shoes, paper, food processing, canning, and candy, 
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are among these new industries. The reason for this rapid industrialization is 
cheap labor and the tax holiday offered new industries, which gives them a 
blanket exemption until June 1959. The minimum wages paid for workers in 
these industries range from 25¢ to 40¢ per hour. It is clearly evident that if this 
low wage is allowed to continue, our domestic industries here on the mainland 
will be seriously affected. There appears to be no sound reason why the 75¢ 
minimum should not be applied in these industries. 

The most important piece of legislation now being considered by Congress 
affecting Puerto Rico is H. R. 4521, which continues and amends the Sugar 
Act of 1948. 


Under this proposal the sugar quota for Puerto Rico would be increased from 
910,000 tons to 1,080,000 tons. Although this increase does not take care of 
Puerto Rico’s full production capacity, it will help to prevent a recurrence of 
the large surplus which has been experienced in the last several years, and help 
to stabilize employment in that industry. 


The American Federation of Labor appeared before the House Agriculture 
Committee in support of this legislation, and is extending every effort to obtain 
its early enactment. 

Other pending bills of interest to the people of Puerto Rico are: 

H. R. 2977—“To amend section 12B of the Federal Reserve Act, so as 
to require the insurance of all deposit obligations payable at branches of 
insured banks in Puerto Rico.” 

Puerto Rican banks are insured for the protection of their deposits. Branches 
of mainland banks operating in Puerto Rico are not at present required by law 
to be insured. The enactment of this legislation would make it compulsory for 
such branches to insure deposits. 


H. R. 3034—“To amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, so as to provide 
that American vessels operating in foreign trade may stop at Puerto Rico 
without suffering any reduction in subsidy.” 

At present, American lines operating in foreign trade by-pass Puerto Rico 
because they would otherwise lose part of their subsidy as a penalty for making 
the Island a port-of-call. The enactment of this legislation would have a tendency 
to increase the services of American ships to Puerto Rico. 

H. R. 3232—“To amend the Organic Act of Puerto Rico by inserting a 
new section 43 therein.” 

This bill establishes appeals in the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico direct to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, equally as in the case of State courts. 

H. R. 2892—“To amend section 5b of the Organic Act of Puerto Rico as 
added by the Act of June 25, 1948.” 

This bill would exempt Puerto Ricans from the expatriation clause of the 
1940 Nationality Act should they overstay in Spain, technically the country of 
origin of Puerto Ricans born before 1899. 


i 
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The American Federation of Labor is cooperating closely with the Puerto 
Rican Free Federation of Labor and will continue its efforts to advance the 
enactment of appropriate legislation to meet the needs of the workers of Puerto 
Rico. 

Legislation on Civil Rights 


Civil rights bills, in the usual number, were offered on anti-lynching, anti- 
poll tax and passengers in interstate travel. Bills on poll taxes were presented 
by Senators Ferguson, Humphrey, Lehman, Pastore, Magnuson, Benton, Neely, 
Morse, Douglas, and Murray. 

In the house, Representatives Dollinger, Celler, Powell, Bender, Scrivener and 
Fulton sponsored bills against poll taxes. In addition, Representative Celler 
introduced an omnibus civil rights bill. 


On the subject of lynching, these Senators offered bills: Ferguson, Humphrey, 
Benton, Douglas, Lehman, Magnuson, Morse, Murray, Neely and Pastore. Bills 
on the same subject were presented in the House by Representatives Celler, 
Keating, Powell, Dollinger and Hays. 


Dollinger also sponsored the bill to abolish interstate travel segregation. 


The largest number of bills in the general field of civil rights were concerned 
with employment practices. The names of the following Senators were attached 
to such bills: Ives, Morse, Saltonstall, Lodge, Hendrickson, Langer, Capehart, 
Jenner, Martin, Duff, Tobey, Pastore, Lehman, Douglas, Murray, Neely, Mag- 
nuson and Smith (Me.). In the House, Dollinger, Addonizio, Powell, Javits, 
Ribicoff, Klein and Howell. 


On none of the above mentioned bills—poll taxes, travel discrimination, lynch- 
ing and employment practices—has there been any action beyond the introduction 
stage. The tight labor market due to steadily expanding preparations for war, 
probably has played some part in delaying action on the bills laying down fair 
conditions for employment. 


Physically Handicapped 


Labor’s service to the cause of the physically handicapped can not be over- 
emphasized. It has taken the lead from the very beginning in this most important 
field, particularly with the job of eliminating economic effects of handicaps which 
interfere with a worker's opportunity to lead a full and prosperous life. First, and 
not the least of labor’s service in this respect was the successful campaign for 
state factory inspection laws, aimed at placing safety devices on machines which 
were contributing so heavily to the increase of the physically handicapped popu- 
lation. Then, through its efforts to establish systems of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, organized labor provided a degree of medical care and financial assistance 
to workers disabled by industrial injuries. Its current efforts to establish “sec- 
ond injury” funds under our state workmen's compensation laws also promises 
greater employment opportunities for the handicapped. 
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The Federal Vocational Training Act, enacted June 20, 1920, from which all 
subsequent legislation in the rehabilitation field has stemmed, and the Wagner- 
Keyser Act, establishing U. S. Employment Service, were likewise initiated by 
the American Federation of Labor. 





This is a tremendous field of public service—it being conservatively estimated 
that, today, with the newly war-wounded from Korea, plus the industrially dis- 
abled, and other handicapped, there are at least 30 million of our citizens in 
some degree physically handicapped. Of these, recent estimates will show that 
there are still between 5 and 7 million severely disabled. Yet, with proper re- 
habilitation, many of these can be restored to usefulness, and with proper place- 
ment, can satisfactorily fill a wide range of jobs. 

The National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week will be held again 
this year during the week of October 7. This “Week” was set aside by Congress 
as a period each year in which to stimulate public interest in employment of 
the physically handicapped. Its operations have been a means of placing, in 
suitable employment, through operations of the Federal-State Employment Serv- 
ice offices, over 160,000 handicapped persons, of whom, 85,249 were disabled 
veterans. It is estimated that an additional 400,000 have been placed through 
private sources. 

The American Federation of Labor again reaffirms its support of N.E.P.H. 
Week, and urges all constituent National and International Unions, State Fed- 
erations, Central Bodies, and Local Unions, to participate to the fullest extent 
in this program, and to establish a permanent Committee on the affairs of the 
handicapped, in an effort to bring about a permanent year-round program. 


Bills pending before Congress on this subject: 


NATIONAL Leprosy Act: 


S. 1874 and companion bill H. R. 4051—“To amend the Public Health 
Service Act to improve the leprosy situation in the United States, and for 
other purposes.” 

The real purpose of these bills is to stamp out leprosy (Hansen’s Disease) in 
the United States. It is a step in the right direction to extend needed services and 
benefits to veterans who contracted Hansen’s Disease in the Far Pacific during 
World War I and II, and their families, as well as others so afflicted. 


AppDITIONAL INCOME TAX EXEMPTIONS AND DEDUCTIONS FOR THE 
PERMANENTLY DISABLED: 


H. R. 4748—“To grant additional income tax exemptions and deductions 
to taxpayers who are permanently disabled, and to allow additional income 
tax exemptions to taxpayers supporting dependents who are permanently 
disabled.” 


The bill provides for relief from income tax up to $600 per year, to cover 
transportation costs of the handicapped who are forced to use individual taxis, or 
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other private means of riding to or from their work, because they are in wheel- 
chairs, or on crutches, and cannot use ordinary means of transportation. 


Additional exemptions are provided of $600 for each dependent who is blind, 
and those who are permanently incapacitated by chronic illness or physical defect 
or infirmity; victims of Cerebral Palsy, Epilepsy, Arthritis, Cardiac troubles, 
Rheumatism, Muscular Dystrophy, Multiple Sclerosis, Poliomyelitis, or ailments 
or injuries, or congenital defects or deformities otherwise incapacitating the 
individual. 


This legislation has considerable merit and it is only reasonable that such 
relief should be afforded taxpayers under these circumstances. Congress should 
give this matter their immediate attention. 


SERVICES FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED: 


S. 1202, introduced by Senator Douglas—‘“To assure the provision of all 
necessary services to prepare disabled persons for and establish them in re- 
munerative employment, to make special provision for the blind and other 
severely disabled persons, and for other purposes.” 

This proposal is designed to strengthen the existing organizations of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and aid supplementary services to assist the physically handi- 
capped—all of such services to be under the jurisdiction of the Federal Security 
Agency. 


This bill does not meet the requirements of the American Federation of 
Labor in its present form. It is practically identical to S. 2273, introduced by 
Senator Douglas last year, which we opposed. 

S. 1318, introduced by Senator Neely, and companion bill, H. R. 3559, 


introduced by Congressman McCormack and others—“To establish the Fed- 
eral Agency for Handicapped, to define its duties, and for other purposes.” 


These bills establish an independent agency, based, for housekeeping purposes 
in the U. S. Department of Labor, and provides, among other things, an overall 
comprehensive program to aid the physically handicapped. 


With few exceptions, S. 1318 and H. R. 3559 are closely in line with the 
principles embodied in the A. F. of L. proposal last year. We recommend con- 
tinued support of these principles, and that every effort be made to enact this 
legislation during the 82nd Congress. 


Appropriations Measures 


We took direct and active interest in a number of appropriation bills affecting 
Labor and humanity in general. These included: Funds for manpower safety, 
grain to the undernourished of India, grant-in-aid to Israel, increase in ap- 
propriation for the District of Columbia Minimum Wage and Safety Board, 
adequate funds for the Children’s Bureau, and for a number of Department of 
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Labor bureaus including the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Labor 
Standards and others. 


Details on our testimony in regard to these are included as follows: 


Grant-in-Aid to Israel 


Several bills, including H. R. 4714, would have provided a grant-in-aid to 
the United States of Israel of $150 million to assist in developing its “natural 
resources, expanding its agricultural and industrial economy and increasing its 
productive capacity and facilities.” 

We explained to the House Foreign Affairs Committee that we stand for 
promotion of the welfare of the free people of the world and that the United 
States of America has a definite interest in the establishment of the new republic. 


Our statement to the committee endorsed the request for $150 million and 
urged prompt approval of the measure. 


Bonds for Mexican Laborers 


We opposed the McClellan amendment to the Supplemental Appropriation 
bill (H. R. 9526, now Public Law 843, 81st Congress) for fiscal year 1951. We 
succeeded in having the amendment eliminated on the grounds that it was unger- 
mane to the legislation, that hearings had not been held before the proper Com- 
mittee and that no budgetary estimate of cost involved had been submitted. 


The McClellan amendment would have introduced basic legislation into the ; 
bill without any evident reason from an appropriations standpoint. Opposition to 
the provision also was voiced by a number of Unions. It also would have “pre- 
sumed in the absence of evidence to the contrary,” that any alien “employed in 
the United States in 1949 pursuant to an agricultural labor contract” had left 
the United States in accordance with the terms of such contract on or prior to 
March 1950. 
Import Tax on Copper 


Early in 1951, Public Law No. 38 was enacted to remove the tariff restriction 
on copper imports other than copper sulphate. 


Copper has become an increasingly scarce metal produced in the United States 
and we have become dependent upon foreign supplies, more so since Korean 
hostilities began. It had been realized for some time that import tax on copper 
would not produce more domestic metal when we need all we can obtain of this j 


most vital material in the electronic war age. 


Consumers’ Price Index Hearing 


A Subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor called 
hearings to study the value of the Consumers’ Price Index of the Department 
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of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. We welcomed the inquiry because it gave 
us Opportunity to point out some constructive changes needed in the Index. 

Today, there are several million working men and women whose incomes are 
based upon the rise or fall of the Consumers’ Price Index under contracts con- 
taining escalator clauses. We told the Committee that we fully endorsed the 
work of the Bureau in this field, and called for restoration of the appropriation 
cuts which have been unusually severe this year. The value of such statistics and 
index reporting is that they be continuous year by year. Interruptions and 
crippling of such work can only leave big gaps in the record which can never 
be filled later. 

The Committee was impressed with our presentation of the facts and received 
our suggestions for improvements, and for closer relationships between all inter- 
ested parties in a completely cordial fashion. 


Promotion of Industrial Safety 


We fully endorse the appropriation proposal for one-half million dollars for 
manpower conservation through promotion of industrial safety to be adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Standards. 

We explained to the Appropriations Committee our intense interest in con- 
serving manpower and cited the manner in which accident frequencies and 
severities automatically resulted during the third and fourth quarters of calendar 
year 1950 during the Korean outbreak. 

Few things could be closer to our desire for enactment into law than the safety 
of the men and women who, in the face of a manpower shortage, are arming 
this Nation for whatever eventuality may ensue. 


The House Committee reported out $400,000 to be used for this purpose. 


Adulterants in Foods 


While no specific legislation was the basis for action by the Delaney Select 
Committee to Investigate Chemicals in Food Products, we interested ourselves 
in the progress of the work of this Committee. 


We presented a statement in support of the purposes of the Committee’s 
activities and expressed the very real hope that the daily food of Americans will 
be further safeguarded from harmful ingredients. 

The Delaney Select Committee continued its work during 1951 with new 
hearings and with an early report in prospect. 


Fisheries Convention 


Since our 1950 report, the Congress passed S. 2801 to give effect to the North- 
west Atlantic Fisheries International Convention. We cooperated closely with 
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our Atlantic Fishermen’s Union in eliminating certain objectionable language 
proposed in the House version of the Senate bill. 

This measure, in addition to one previously enacted to prevent dumping of 
fisheries products by foreign fishing vessels, promises to go far toward obtain- 
ing substantial improvement in conditions under which American fishermen 
operate in waters ranging from 50 to 1,000 miles off-shore in the Atlantic. 
S. 2801 became Public Law 845. 


Licensing of Representatives 


The Gillette bill (S. 1725) is a revival of various bills which have been 
introduced year after year. This bill would “protect” the public “with respect to 
the practice of the law, by those other than duly licensed attorneys and counselors 
at law, before the United States Government departments, bureaus, commissions 
and agencies and in the United States tax courts.” 

We notified the Committees in Congress having jurisdiction that we find no 
excuse for the legislation. Further, that once having instituted legislation or 
promoted or advanced it, we ourselves fully understand its implications and are 
entirely qualified to speak in behalf of ourselves wherever and whenever. The 
bill purports to “protect the public” by forcing the limiting of its representatives 
conferring with agencies in the Executive Branch to members of the Bar. 


International Labor Organization 


We requested introduction of H. J. Res. 262 and S. J. Res. 73 to grant an 
additional sum of 85,000 dollars to facilitate the change in location of the 1952 
Fall session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. from Geneva, Switzerland to 
Washington, D. C. 

No action has been taken on these bills. 


Statehood for Alaska 


A report was made to the Convention on this subject (Page 173, 1950 Con- 
vention Proceedings) and the bill failed of passage in the Senate. 

This legislation is being reintroduced with some minor changes from the 
outline of the 1949-50 bill. 

The changes are intended to meet as far as possible the objections raised 
to the bill in the Eighty-first Congress. The Department of Interior, where the 
bill was drafted, expressed less hope this year than last year that the proposed 
legislation will be passed. 

Early in April the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs finally 
reported out the bill (H. R. 1493) to grant Alaskan Statehood. The House 
Committee withheld hearings and action pending disposition of the bill by the 
Senate. 
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Only Alaska, among the United States’ six dependencies, is operating without 
a deficit. As the “cost of empire,” as reported by the United Nations, the six 
territories’ revenues in 1952 was $236,000,000 with spending about $243,000,000, 
but with Alaskan outgo comfortably ahead of expenses. 


Grain to Feed India 


When millions of people in India appeared doomed to slow death by starva- 
tion, we threw our weight in favor of shipping wheat to that Nation to supple- 
ment the meager rations on the Subcontinent. 


The struggle to get legislative enactment of the proposal was long and diffi- 
cult and, at times, extremely uncertain. Finally, the legislation was approved 
overwhelmingly by Senate and House. The Senate stipulated the legislation 
(S. 872) must provide certain restrictions including supplying by India to the 
United States of certain vitally needed raw materials. The Cox amendment in 
the House to provide for the same in H. R. 3791 was defeated by a two-to-one 
vote and the measure passed by a ratio of three-to-one. 


We are unwilling to see human beings starve. And we are unwilling to tie 
conditions to legislation and harangue while they starve. In presenting our views 
to the Congress, we attached no conditions to the bill but endorsed it as a matter 
of humane principle. 


The two houses of Congress finally agreed to lend $190,000,000 to India with 
which to buy 2,000,000 tons of grain, but expressed the hope that India will 


supply as many strategic materials in repayment as possible. The bill became 
Public Law No. 48. 


Safety Council Established 


As a direct result of legislation strongly urged by the American Federation 
of Labor, the Federal Safety Council has been established in the Department of 
Labor under Public Law 357, which charges the responsibility to the Department 
of Labor for servicing all Federal agencies. Our testimony to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare in favor of the bill—to expand the Govern- 
ment employees disability compensation act—called for carrying on a program 
of preventive and educational work to reduce the accident frequency and severity 
rate. The suggestion was adopted and the Council was set up. 


The Federal Safety Council is the successor agency to the Interdepartmental 
Safety Council. The Interdepartmental Safety Council had been an informal 
type of activity which functioned only negligibly. The new Council promises 
to get results through procurement of an annual budget and serious attention 
to the work at hand. 
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Equalizing Distillery Workers’ Employment 


We assisted in discussions between representatives of the Distillery, Rectifying 
Wine Workers International Union and members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on measures to reduce “humps” in seasonal work at distilleries. 


Especially at smaller rectifying plants where working capital is small, it is 
necessary to wait until orders are received before rectifying operations assume 
a large volume basis, at holiday seasons. It is contended that by being permitted 
to bottle at comparatively slack seasons with the tax to be paid at time of with- 
drawal, that employees could rely upon a more even work year without overtime. 


We approved the provisions of H. R. 4254—to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code to authorize the establishment of special rectifying plants for receipt, in 
bond, of distilled spirits, alcohol, and wines for rectification, bottling and packag- 
ing, or for bottling and packaging without rectification. 


Railway Labor Act Extension 


We actively supported enactment of H. R. 7789 and S. 3295 to amend the 
Railway Labor Act. Both Houses passed the legislation overwhelmingly after 
beating off unfavorable amendments to which the American Federation of Labor 
also expressed opposition. 


Proponents of the legislation had pursued a variety of delaying tactics in the 
hope of killing measures in the final hours of the 81st Congress ending early in 
January 1951. 


Passage came in the House on New Year's day of this year. We unhesitatingly 
threw our full moral and active support behind the bill that day until the fall 
of the final gavel. All members of our Legislative Committee did the double duty 
of button-holing members of the House whom they called from the floor, and 
in addition, rounded up stray members who had remained in their offices and 
away from the floor activity. 


Previously, predictions had been freely made that the legislation could not 
pass because of the forecast high absenteeism due to the holidays and the lame 
duck situation, in which case a point of no quorum would have been raised, but 
a sufficient number well in excess of three hundred responded to the call of their 
names. 


The new Act (Public Law No. 914) provides that State anti-labor laws shall 
not be permitted to interfere with Federal provisions in the Act. It also relaxes 
prohibitions against all forms of union security agreements and against check- 
offs “of any dues, initiation fees, or assessments which may be payable to such 
labor organizations.” Further, it permits a carrier and the union to enter into 
an agreement requiring, as a condition of continued employment, that within 
sixty days following the beginning of such employment, all employees become 
members of the organization representing the class of such employees. 
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Fair Labor Standards Act 


H. R. 3622—“To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to establish 
a $1 minimum hourly wage, and for other purposes.” 

This bill is designed to increase the statutory minimum wage established 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act from 75¢ to $1.00 per hour, and to extend 
coverage to millions of workers who are now denied benefits under the Act. 

This proposal is closely in line with the action taken at our last convention, 
and has the full support of the American Federation of Labor. Up to this time, 
no action has been taken. 

H. J. Res. 208 (and similar billsk—H. R. 3252, H. R. 1271, H. R. 2796, 
and H. R. 2743)—“To provide that Federal legislation which prohibits the 
employment of children during certain hours shall not apply with respect to 
the harvesting of basic agricultural commodities.” 

The purpose of this proposal is to allow children to work in agriculture 
during school hours. It would nullify an amendment to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, which was enacted in 1949 to prohibit the employment of children on 
commercial farms during school hours. The American Federation of Labor 
strongly opposes the enactment of this legislation. To date, no action has been 
taken on it. 

The American Federation of Labor will continue its efforts to improve the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Amendment for “Equal Rights” 


There was little legislative activity in the First Session of the Eighty-second 
Congress on the so-called equal rights constitutional amendment for women. 
Nine House bills, as follows, were introduced: 

H. J. Res. 41 (Poulson) ; H. J. Res. 52 (St. George) ; H. J. Res. 78 (Mills) ; 
H. J. Res. 104 (Lind) ; H. J. Res. 146 (Phillips) ; H. J. Res. 147 (Sheppard) ; 
H. J. Res. 149 (Farrington) ; H. J. Res. 150 (Reed); H. J. Res. 200 (Davis) 
(Tenn.), all identical or similar. The O’Conor measure, S. J. Res. 3, was amended 
and reported but remained on the calendar without attention. 


Further information on this subject will be found elsewhere in the Executive 
Council’s Report. 


Threat to Prevailing Rate Law 


During the first session of the Eighty-second Congress there were a number 
of legislative proposals which would undermine the gains of labor over a span 
of many years. 


A threat to the longstanding labor standards provision of the law arose at 
the time the Defense Housing Bill (S. 349) was pending before the Senate. 
Senator Dirksen, of Illinois, appeared to be under the impression that Sub- 
section 310(e) would constitute a burden on contractors. 
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The Subsection read as follows: 


“(e) The Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate standards, 
regulations, and procedures which shall be observed by the administrator in 
carrying out provisions of this title.” 

This is essentially the same language used in Reorganization Plan 14 (1950), 
the purpose of which was to make uniform the practices of all Federal agencies 
with regard to the enforcement of labor standards provisions contained in the 
various acts relating to federal construction. In effect it did away with a large 
number of rules, standards and procedures as followed by some fifty agencies 
and made them all uniform. The Hoover Commission had recommended adoption 
of Plan 14 for this reason. 

Senator Dirksen had not been in the Eighty-first Congress and did not 
know first hand the background of Reorganization Plan 14. We explained to 
the Senator that the meaning of Subsection 310(e) of S. 349 was directly in 
conformity with the purposes and intent of Reorganization Plan 14, and that the 
Subsection was intended to bring about no change in the existing law. Con- 
trary to Senator Dirksen’s belief, elimination of Subsection 310(e) would have 
subjected contractors to additional burdens because it would have meant that 
in so far as work under S. 349 was concerned the contractor would have had to 
meet the particular standards, regulations and procedures of the Housing Ad- 
ministrator instead of those in effect on all other federal construction by virtue 
of Plan 14. : 


When these facts were brought to the attention of the Senator he withheld 
his objections and the bill containing Subsection 310(e) was passed by the 
Senate, sent to the House and referred to the Committee on Banking and , 
Currency. 
Meeting All New Members of The House 


During the early days of the First Session of the Eighty-second Congress, we 
extended personal greetings to each new member of the House of Representatives 
and wished them well in their newly-elective offices. 

In this manner, we were enabled to know more of their backgrounds and 
histories and to have expressions from them, in advance of important votes, on 
how they stood on matters of primary concern to the A. F. of L. Reports on these 
interviews were compiled and filed for ready reference in any general or specific 


campaigns on Capitol Hill. 
Friends Who Have Died | 


Since our 1950 Convention, we have lost by death in the House of Repre- 
sentatives these members who had shown sympathetic attitudes toward the 
cause of Labor: 






John Kee, West Virginia 
Frank Buchanan, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Elizabeth Kee and Mrs. Vera Buchanan have been elected to succeed 


their recent husbands. 
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Legislative Achievements Pamphlet 


We have brought up to date our publication “Legislative ‘Achievements of 
the American Federation of Labor,” which had not been extended since the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. Our legislative accomplishments were first recorded 
in this compilation as of the Fifty-ninth Congress (1905-1907). 

It is worthy of mention that early in this century, Organized Labor did 
not have the great stake in Congressional activities that it does today. Whereas, 
there were only four accomplishments in those two early years in the 1900’s, today 
our attention and interests are centered on many hundreds of national legislative 
proposals. 

In the Fifty-ninth Congress our Legislative Record consisted chiefly of ob- 
taining enactment of: 


Employers’ Liability Law. 

Immigration laws strengthened. 

Limiting railroad men’s hours of labor to 16 in any one day. 

Investigation of industrial conditions among working women and children. 


oh 


In those younger days when Labor was fighting for some of the recognition 
of what today are regarded as the most ordinary human principles, among the 
hostile legislative proposals which we succeeded in defeating in the Fifty-ninth 
Congress was the immigration of Chinese into the Hawaiian Islands. 

Today, the emphasis on legislation has shifted to such issues as the Taft- 
Hartley Act and to production for winning cold and hot wars, aid to foreign 
countries, including ECA and the Point Four Program, housing, production con- 
trols, tax matters and to all manner of amendments and riders, favorable or 
unfavorable to Labor which might change the entire purpose of the laws through 
observance and enforcement. Today, legislation cannot be said to have been 
proper and complete until Labor has expressed its position. Such is the com- 
plexity of our ways of living here in the second half of the Twentieth Century. 

Inasmuch as the latest edition of the “Legislative Achievements” represents 
a large number of accomplishments in recent years since the issuance of the pre- 
ceding edition, we have made this booklet available to the widest possible distri- 
bution. This has included libraries and National, International, State and City 
Bodies, and all others who may wish to use this volume as a handbook for ready 
reference. 


In addition, the record of legislation favorably affecting members of unions 
in Naval Shipyards, starting in 1912, was compiled. 

Principal legislative measures during those thirty-nine years included the 
Lloyd-LaFollette Act, establishment of the 8-hour overtime pay act, the elimina- 
tion of stopwatch studies, extension of Civil Service to Navy Yards, reinstate- 
ment of the basic pay scales, World War I Pay bonus, passage of the original 
Retirement Act, and its later extension, the Thomas 40-hour week amendment, 
enactment of a modern disability compensation act, and many other laws. 
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STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 


The legislative year 1951 has been the least satisfactory in terms of progress 
in the labor field since 1947. That year the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted by 
Congress and the states went even further in their efforts to restrict the activities 
of trade unions. This trend was reversed in 1948. Practically no anti-Labor 
legislation was passed and we made a few advances; in 1949 and 1950 we con- 
tinued to gain. 


This year forty-four state legislatures met in regular session. All but five 
of these (Alabama, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania ) 
have now adjourned.’ While a few acts of major importance passed—for instance, 
the establishment of a statutory 75-cent minimum wage rate in Connecticut ap- 
plying to both men and women; an improved private employment act in New 
Jersey; liberalized benefits under workmen's compensation laws in a number 
of states—for the most part advances made were only minor. The anti-union 
measures enacted, and the repeal of other constructive legislation more than 
offset the gains. 


Industrial Relations 


In the field of industrial relations, one of our severest setbacks came in 
Nevada. There an Act was passed prohibiting all types of union security agree- 
ments, and including a very broad definition of the term “labor organization.” 
This was an amendment to an Act passed in 1907 relating to union-security 
agreements, which the State Supreme Court in 1949 declared had to be con- 
strued as prohibiting only “yellow dog” contracts. The new Act, however, defi- 
nitely bans not only closed shops, but all types of union-security agreements as 
do the laws in eleven other states (Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia). 
In Iowa and Tennessee bills were proposed this year to repeal this vicious legis- 
lation, but in both states they failed of passage. However, we were able to block 
passage of bills in Connecticut and Kansas that would have prohibited union 
security agreements. A similar bill is pending in Alabama, on which no action 
has been taken as yet. 


In Texas, also, anti-Labor forces were successful in passing an Act relating 
to closed shops. This Act amended the anti-trust law to make it a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade for an employer to enter an agreement with a labor organiza- 
tion whereby persons who are or are not members of a union shall be denied 
the right to work or to continue their employment. Since Texas already had 
a law (passed in 1947) prohibiting all types of union security agreements, this 
1951 Act does not add a new prohibition, but rather a new typg of penalty. Since 
a Virginia Act passed in 1950 also tied up union agreements with the anti-trust 
law, it may be the beginning of a very unfavorable trend, and something we need 
to watch carefully. 


‘August 1, 1951. 
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In Minnesota a law was enacted under which strikes by public employees of 
the state, local subdivision, or schools were prohibited, and penalties amounting 
to the loss of certain employment rights were specified for violation. 

The progress made in this field was slight. Favorable Acts include an amend- 
ment to the Connecticut Labor Relations Act authorizing the holding of repre- 
sentation elections on the employer’s property or during working hours. A Mas- 
sachusetts Act required that in stating the existence of a labor dispute in any 
advertisement for employees, the type mentioning the labor dispute must be as 
prominent as the largest printed matter in the advertisement. In Rhode Island 
extensive amendments were made to its Anti-Injunction Act, one change being 
that the court must make certain findings of fact before it may issue an in- 
junction in a labor dispute. 

Several states enacted legislation relating to mediation and arbitration services 
or procedures. The Arkansas Department of Labor was authorized to proffer 
its services for mediation when a work stoppage is threatened, rather than wait 
for a request. By reorganizing procedures, the Labor Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut was brought more closely into mediation and arbitration activities than 
formerly. The Maine legislature adopted an Act creating an independent panel 
of five labor mediators authorizing the chairman of the panel, upon his own 
motion, to proffer the services of one or more of the mediators to serve in 
mediating disputes. The North Carolina law pertaining to voluntary arbitration 
was subject to a number of amendments, including a deletion of the provision 
formerly requiring the parties to agree in writing to continue at work during 
arbitration proceedings. 


Industrial Health and Safety 


As we have mentioned in previous years, responsibilities of State Labor De- 
partments have been seriously weakened by the taking away of industrial health 
functions and placing them in State Health Departments. Again this year efforts 
along this line were made in some states, but fortunately they did not get through. 

A Washington law, however, was passed which we cannot view with too 
much favor since it combines industrial safety with all other types of safety. 
This law, creating a State Highway Commission, also provided for a State Safety 
Council to study ways and means for the prevention of accidents on streets or 
highways, in homes, on farms, and certain other places, including industrial and 
commercial plants. Labor should be on guard against making industrial safety 
an incidental part of the whole field of public accident prevention. A similar 
tendency is suggested in a Massachusetts law authorizing the Special Commis- 
sion, created in 1949 to examine the structure of the state government, to con- 
sider among other things a proposal to establish a board of accident prevention 
in the Department of Public Safety. 

It is interesting, however, that more bills were introduced in the legislatures 
this year affecting industrial health and safety than in any recent year, but of 
the twelve acts that passed, none were comprehensive. It is significant that no 
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state without safety rule-making authority succeeded in getting legislation passed 
which would have provided them with such general authority. A law in Montana 
strengthened the code-making authority granted to the Industrial Accident Board. 
In Idaho, the Commissioner of Labor was required to notify the employer direct 
concerning the unsafe conditions he finds and make recommendations for their 
correction. A new Rhode Island amendment requires the Division of Industrial 
Inspection to conduct on-the-scene investigations of accidents as soon as possible. 
The minimum fine in California for failure to report an accident was increased 
from $10 to $25. 

The State Industrial Commission in Oregon was authorized to post a notice 
of any violation of a safety law or code involving failure to install or maintain 
any safety appliance, device, or safeguard required. In Indiana a schedule of 
hours for work under compressed air was established. An Elevator Safety Board 
was created in Tennessee, having rule-making authority for the construction and 
maintenance of elevators. 

The Labor Commissioner in Michigan was authorized to create a Building 
Safety Council to formulate safety standards for that industry. The effectiveness 
of this Act, however, is greatly weakened by the fact that such standards do 
not become effective until they have been adopted by the legislature. 


Wage and Hour and Industrial Home-Work Laws 


For years the Federation has been promoting state legislation on wages and 
hours similar to the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, but without success. 
Again this year, a number of such bills were introduced—in over one-third of 
the states. They applied to all workers, most of them establishing statutory 
minimum wage rates, providing for payment of time and one-half at the regular 
rate for work in excess of a specified number of hours (usually 40), and about 
half of them setting up wage-board procedure. The proposed wage rates ranged 
from 65 cents to $1.00 an hour. New Jersey made another attempt to extend 
coverage of their present law to men; it now applies only to women and minors. 

The only outstanding advance was made in Connecticut. The present minimum 
wage law of that state, which applies to men, women, and minors, was amended 
to establish the same statutory minimum wage rate as is fixed in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act—75 cents an hour. The Act also deleted the provision allowing 
the wage board to differentiate between male, female, and minor employees in 
recommending minimum wage rates. 

Closely allied to the maintenance of minimum wages is the prohibition or 
regulation of industrial home work. A serious backward step was taken when 
Maine repealed its industrial home-work law, passed in 1949. 


Wage Payment and Wage Collection Laws 


Wage payment and wage collection laws are vitally important to all workers. 
Full and regular payment of wages is essential. Although 46 states and three 
territories have wage payment and wage collection laws, most of these laws 
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are far from adequate. It is, therefore, encouraging that 11 states strengthened 
their laws this year. Of the changes made, the most important were the ex- 
tension of coverage in three states. Connecticut extended its law to include all 
employers, instead of only specified employers; Maine extended its law to include 
amusement industries; and New Hampshire extended coverage to employers 
operating hotels and restaurants, those engaged in granite-cutting, and municipal 
corporations employing less than 10 persons. One of the most important provi- 
sions of any wage collection law is the authority granted to the State Labor 
Commissioner to take assignment of wage claims. This important provision was 
added to Connecticut’s law this year, making 16 states in all now having such 
specific authority. 


Child Labor 


As to child-labor legislation, we find this year that there were more attempts 
to weaken existing child labor standards than there were attempts to improve 
standards of protection for working children. Bills to lower or relax standards 
were introduced in one-third of the states and Alaska, and seven of them passed. 

Four states, Delaware, California, New Hampshire, and Ohio passed Acts 
raising standards to some extent, each Act applying, however, only to one spe- 
cific provision of the child labor law. After successfully passing both houses, bills 
in Delaware and New Mexico that would have repealed relaxations of child labor 
standards passed during World War II, were vetoed. In addition, four other 
Acts authorizing general relaxation of labor laws or relaxations of women’s hours 
laws may also affect minors. All of this adds up to a more disturbing situation 
in the child labor field than at any time since the end of World War II. 


Emergency Relaxations 


The national emergency and the pressures for increased defense production 
have again brought a rash of laws authorizing emergency relaxations. One of 
these affected men, women, and minors; five affected women and minors or 
women and girls; and four applied directly to the work of minors, relaxing 
child-labor laws. The New York law granted authority for general dispensations 
from labor laws to employers engaged in defense work, under certain safeguards. 
This law applies to all employees 16 years of age and over. The authority, usually 
renewed annually, of the Massachusetts Commissioner of Labor and Industries, 
to suspend, on showing of hardship, any laws or regulations relating to women 
or minors, was again extended for a year. 

Most of the other relaxations affect women’s or minors’ hours laws. These 
include a Washington law, under which a tripartite commission was established 
to consider relaxations of the 8-hour day law for females. An Ohio law permits 
girls of 16 and 17 to work until 9 p.m. instead of 6 p.m., and the prohibition 
of work from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. for girls 18-21 was suspended. A Wisconsin Act 
affected the minimum-age standard. This act lowers the age at which boys are 
permitted to engage in house-to-house street trades in residential areas from 
13 to 12 years. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The present national emergency has brought to the fore the importance of 
providing benefits for civilian defense volunteers injured while on duty. Several 
Acts were passed this year, making 13 states in all now having such provisions. 


In most of these states the same benefits are provided for these voluntee: 





workers as for workers covered under the workmen’s compensation acts. In 
two states, however, the benefits are less in some respects than for other covered 
workers. In regard to civilian defense workers who are on a paid basis, rather 
than a volunteer basis, these workers usually have the same protection unde 
the workmen’s compensation laws as other paid public employees. Federal legis 
lation is now pending which would authorize the Federal Civil Defense Adminis 
tration to grant funds on a 50-50 matching basis to the states for the purpose of 
providing such benefits. 

As has been the case the last several years, more advances were made in 
workmen’s compensation legislation than in any other field. In addition to pro- 
viding benefits for defense volunteer workers, many states liberalized their work- 
men’s compensation laws in other ways. Benefits were raised this year in 29 
states, and coverage extended in 17 states. A number of states also increased 
benefits applying to occupational diseases, or added some diseases to those al- 
ready covered. An Occupational Disease Act was passed in Vermont, applying to 
listed diseases, and Maryland changed from schedule to full coverage, making 
18 jurisdictions with limited coverage and 28 with full coverage of occupational 
diseases. 

An important step was taken in Montana, with active aid of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor. This was the creation of a Second Injury Fund. Montana becomes 
the 42nd state having a Second Injury Fund under its workmen’s compensation 
law. Provision for death benefits was made in Oklahoma, which formerly was 
the only state not providing death benefits under its workmen’s compensation law. 


Discrimination in Employment 

Although interest in Fair Employment Practices legislation, as evidenced by 
the number of bills introduced in state legislatures, ran high this year, only one 
new law was passed, that of Colorado. 

Another phase of discrimination in employment of great interest to Labor is 
the problem of the older worker. This subject has been receiving increasing 
attention in state legislatures in recent years. This year bills designed to prevent 
such discrimination were introduced in seven states, but none passed. 


State Departments of Labor 

A Department of Labor and Industry and a Department of Agriculture were 
created in Montana to replace the former Department of Agriculture, Labor, and 
Industry. This action of the legislature followed the constitutional amendment 
providing for the creation of the two separate departments, proposed in 1949 and 
adopted by referendum last November. The duties of the newly created Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry are to enforce all laws relating to hours of labor, 
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conditions of labor, protection of employees, child labor, and the prosecution of 
employers who default in payment of wages, and to administer free employment 
offices. 

Additional Laws Enacted 

In closing, let us consider a few other favorable laws that passed this year. 

A bright spot in the picture was the New Jersey Act that replaced its former 
law regulating private employment agencies with a stronger new act, to become 
effective in 1952. 

Four states this year—Arkansas, Minnesota, New Hampshire, and North 
Carolina—followed the trend of the last two years in passing Labor-sponsored 
legislation making it unlawful for an employer to require an employee or ap- 
plicant to pay the cost of a medical examination required as a condition of em- 
ployment. Fourteen states and Alaska now have such laws. 

Conclusion 

This sorry picture of this year’s achievements in the state legislatures points 
up the need for more activity by State Federations of Labor in the preparation 
and promotion of improved labor legislation. 

The states have primary responsibility for the safety and health of workers 
in their places of employment, but few of them are even beginning to meet their 
responsibilities. Reports of the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety show 
that average annual expenditures of the states for safety inspection per industrial 
worker is only 33 cents. Two-thirds of the states spend less than 10 cents per 
worker for inspection of work places. Only two states spend as much as 50 cents 
per worker. Even the highest figure is only a fraction of what is needed to do 
the job effectively. Here is a field in which increased activity by state federations 
would yield large returns to their membership. 

While every effort should be made to prevent injuries on the job, if a worker 
is injured he should be entitled to workmen’s compensation somewhat commen- 
surate with his wage loss. Even before the recent increase in cost of living our 
workmen’s compensation laws fell far below an adequate standard. Now they 
are hopelessly inadequate and fail to measure up to modern concepts of social 
insurance. Steps should be taken in every state to correct this situation. 

Only five states have a basic minimum wage applying to men and women. 
The wages for intra-state workers lag far behind the wages paid industrial 
workers. State minimum-wage laws patterned after the Fair Labor Standards 
Act would help to rectify this situation. 

The states have done little to bring their child-labor laws in line with the 
federal 16-year minimum, and there is a disconcerting tendency to water down 
the standards we now have. 

We should move forward in fields of sound state labor legislation. At the 
same time, in the coming year we must be particularly alert to see that even 
the inadequate standards already achieved are not weakened in the name of 
increased defense production. The best production record will be made where 
the best labor standards prevail. 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 


Name of Organization 


Actors and Artistes of 
America, Associated 

Air Line Dispatchers 
Association 

Air Line Pilots Associ- 
ation 

Asbestos Workers, In- 
ternational Associa- 
tion of Heat and 
Frost Insulators and 

Automobile Workers of 
America, Interna- 
tional Union United 

Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of 
America 

Barbers, 
and Cosmetologists’ 
International Union 
of America, The 
Journeymen 

Bill Posters, Billers and 
Distributors of the 


United States and | 
Canada, International | 


Alliance of 


Blacksmiths, Drop Forg- | 
ers and Helpers, In- | 
ternational Brother- | 


hood of 
Boiler Makers, Iron 


Ship Builders and | 


Helpers of America, 
International Brother- 
hood of 
Bookbinders, 
tional Brotherhood of 
Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union 


| 
Bricklavers Masons | 


and Plasterers Inter- 
national Union of 
Amerca 


Brick and Clay Workers | 
of America, The | 


United 
Bridge and Structural 


Iron Workers, Inter- | 


national Association 
Broom and Whisk 
Makers’ Union, Inter- 
nationa! 
Building Service Em- 


p'oyees’ International 


Union 
Carmen of 
Brotherhood Railway 


Carpenters and Joiners | 


of America, United 
Brotherhood of 
Cement, Lime and Gyp- 


sum Workers Interna- | 


tional Union, United 
Chemical Workers 
Union, International 
Cigarmakers’ Interna- 


tional Union of 
America 

Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers, Interna- 
tional Asociation of 


| 
Hairdressers | 


Interna- | 


America, | 


2,058 796.10 


Death 


NO 
500..00| 

No | 

NO 


135,810.75} 


191,000.00 


NO 


23,700.00). 


120,300.00) 


611, 548.27| 


576,447.41 


356, 600.00) . 


13,092.74] 


Sick 


106,051 .00 








| Unem- 
| ployment | 


INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 


| 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
INTER|NATIONA|L 
| 


542,933.46 


63 ,036.00 | 


INTE R| NATIONAL 


| 
37,426.93) 1,538.40 
| | 





INTER|NATIONA|L 


| 
| 
| 
| 


INTER|NATIONA|L 


| 
—— , | 


Old Age 


1 320,024. 


2,757, 150.00 


INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1950 


BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 
BENE|FITS 


BENE|FITS 


on 


1,050.00} 
| 


5, 850.00| 


BENE|FITS 


BENE FITS 
2,600.00 


Disability 


15,508.00 


6,005.10 43,194.95 


15,200.00 277,500.00 


Miscel- 
laneous 


| 





360.00 


Total 


39, 


418, 


665 


362, 4 


5,108, 


9 


32, 


500.00 


,036.00 


208.00 


774.75 


, 662.79 


646.10 


, 600.00 


162.74 
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BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL UNIONS FOR 1950 


Name of Organization 


Clerks, National Feder- 
ation of Post Office 
Clerks, Brotherhood of 
Railway 

Clerks’ International As- 
sociation, Retail 

Coopers’ International 
Union of North 
America 

Diamond Workers’ Pro- 
tective Union of 
America 

Distillery, Rectifying 
and WineWorkers In- 
ternational Union 

Draftsmen’sUnions, In- 
ternational Federation 
of Technica’ Engi- 
neers, Architects and 

Electrical Workers, In- 


ternational Brother- 
hood of 
Elevator Constructors, 


International Union of 
Engineers, International 
Union of Operating 
Engravers Union, Inter- 
national Metal 

Engravers Union of 
North America, Inter- 
national Photo 

Farm Labor Union, Na- 
tional 

Fire Fighters, Interna- 
tional Association of 

Firemen and Oilers, In- 
ternational Brother- 
hood of 

Flight Engineers’ Inter- 
national Association 

Garment Workers of 
America, United 

Garment Workers Union, 
International Ladies’ 

Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the 
United States and 
Canada 

Glass Cutters’ League of 
of America, Window 

Glass Workers’ Union, 
American Flint 

Glove Workers’ Union 
of America, Interna- 
tional 

Government Employees, 
American Federation 
of 

Granite Cutters’ Inter- 
national Association 
of America, The 

Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ 
Union, International 

Hatters, Cap and Milli- 
nery Workers Interna- 
tional Union, United 

Hod Carriers, Building 
and Common La- 
borers’ Union of | 
America, Interna- | 
tional | 


Death 


70, 250. 


776,546. 


bo 
no 


NO 


1,562,723. 


NO 


228,945. 


273 , 671. 


1,000. 


61,400. 


NO 


44,275. 
714,043. 


42,750. 


11,400. 
26,400. 


1,900. 


NO 


31,034. 


55,900. 


68,306. 


404 , 673. 


5.05) 168,941.96)218, 730.67 


7,650. 


2,000. 


Unem- 


Sick ployment Old Age 


00 16,346.40 
09 29,620.00) 42,469.00 


128,684.39 


-00 


00 
00 


INTER|NATIONA|L BENE|FITS 


46 2,430, 184.06 


INTER NATIONA|L BENE|FITS 


00 


25 72,151.35 113,073.00 180,374.34 1 


00 
1,000.00 
00 
INTER|NATIONA|L BENE) FITS 
00 
08 |? 3,046,721.92/473 954.00) 2,752,415.21/3 341 
00 
| 
00 22,720.00 
00 
00 
INTER NATIONA|L BENE|FITS 
12 | 


00; 308,831.26 


51| 462,479.60 


Deir ¢00sesuvesBtavcoccns 3,265.80) 


Disability 


24,611.20 


,027.40 


Miscel- 


laneous Total 


86,596.40 
848 , 635.09 


251,209.44; 1,007,193.71 


20, 280.00 30, 105.00 
426.00 8,076.00 
946,620.14) 1,158,620.14 
PAID 
3,992, 907.52 
PAID 


228 945.00 


59, 183.90 699 481.24 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
61,400.00 


PAID 
44,275.00 


, 493 00) 12, 237 , 649. 20/ 22,566, 276.41 


42,750.00 


34,120.00 
26,400.00 


1,900.00 
| 
| PAID 
750.00 9,848.00 41,632.12 
8,949.20, 373,680.46 


39,626.97/ 570,413.08 


osans | 407,938.94 
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Name of Organization | 


Horse Shoers of United 
States and Canada, 
International Union of 
Journeymen 

Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees and Bar- 
tenders International 
Uni 

Jewel 
International 

Lathers, International 
Union of Wood, Wire 
and Metal | 

Laundry Workers’ In- 
ternational Union 

Leather Workers Inter- 
national Union United 

Letter Carriers, Na- | 
tional Association of 

Longshoremen's Associ- 
ation, International 

Machinists, _Interna- 
tional Association of 


Maintenance of Way 
Employes, Brother- 
hood of 


Marble, Slate and Stone 
Polishers, Rubbers 
and Sawyers, Tile and 
Marble Setters Help- 
ers and Terrazo Help- 
ers, International As- 
sociation of 

Masters, Mates and 
Pilots of America, Na- 
tional Organization 

Master Mechanics and 
Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Sta- 
tions, National Asso- | 
ciation of 

Meat Cutters and | 
Butcher Workmen of | 
North America, Amal- | 
gamated 

Metal Workers Interna- 
tional Association, 
Sheet 

Millers, American Fed- 
eration of Grain 

Molders and Foundry 
Workers Union of 
North America, Inter- 
national 

Musicians, American 
Federation of 

Office Employes Inter- 

national Union 

Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of 
senien, Brotherhood 


0 
Paper Makers, Interna- | 
> Brotherhood 

0 
Pattern Makers League 
of North America 
Plasterers’ and Cement 
Masons’ International 
Association of the 
United States and 


ion eo a 
ry Workers’ Union, |.... 





Canada, Operative 


520,000.00) 
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Name of Organization 


Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the 
United States and 
Canada, United As- 
sociation of Journey- 
men and Apprentices 
of the 

Polishers, Buffers, 





Platers and Helpers | 


International Union, 
Metal 

Porters, Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car 

Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers, Na- 
tional Association of 

Postal Supervisors, The 
National Association 
of 

Potters, National 
Brotherhood of Oper- 
ative 

Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers’ Union 
of North America, In- 
ternational Plate 

Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of 
North America, Inter- 
national | 


Pu'p, Sulphite and Paper | 
Mill Workers of the | 
United States and | 
Canada, International 
Brotherhood of 

Radio and Television 
Directors Guild 


Railway Employes of | 1,460,876.5 


America, Amala- 
mated Association of 
Street and Electric | 
Railway Mail Associa- | 
tion 
RailwayPatrolmen’s In-| 
ternational Union | 
Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers’ | 
Association, United | 
Slate, Tile and Com- 
position | 
Seafarers International 
Union of North 
America 
Siderographers, Interna- 
tional Association of 
Signalmen of America, 
Brotherhood Railroad 
Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers, The National 
Association of 
Stage Employes and 
Moving Picture Oper- 
ators of the United 
States and Canada, | 
International Alliance | 
of Theatrical | 
State, County and Mu- | 
nicipal Employes, | 
apie Federation 
0 
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Name of Organization | 


Stereotypers’ and Elec- 


North America, Inter- 


tion of North America, 


Stove Mountcrs’ Inter- 
national Union 


North America 
Teachers, American Fed- 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen 
Helpers of America, 
International Brother- 


Telegraphers, The Order 


Telegraphers’ Union of 
North America, The 


America, United 
Tobacco Workers Inter- 

national Union 
Typographical 


tional Union of North 


Wall Paper Craftsmen 
and Workers of North 
America, United 

Weavers Protective As- 


Yard masters of America, 


tive Engineers 
Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and En- 


Brotherhood of Railroad 


Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America 


Death 
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ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 


The reports received by the Department of Organization from our staff 
organizers from all parts of the United States, our territories and the Dominion 
of Canada, are most encouraging. This indicates that wage earners are greatly 
interested in the American Federation of Labor. 


In spite of adverse national and state labor laws and the flood of anti-labor 
propaganda that the wage earners are bombarded with by anti-union interests, 
we find that much progress in organizational work has been accomplished in 
the last year. 


Organizing campaigns were carried on by our organizers, for and in con- 
junction with our national and international unions. At the same time, our 
organizers established 87 federal labor unions and actively assisted in transferring 
federal labor unions to national and international unions. 


In addition to the many responsibilities that our organizers have to our local 
unions, we find that with the enactment of Wage Stabilization, local unions again 
turn to our organizers for general information regarding wage stabilization regu- 
lations and methods of seeking approval for wage increases negotiated and other 
related matters. 


A great deal of our time was taken up in repelling raids against our established 
unions. In all cases, we were able to defeat these dual union activities and retain 
the bargaining rights for our unions. 


Organizing 
Northeastern States: 


Our general organizing campaign has resulted in a number of new federal 
labor unions, in the New England States, as well as in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey. Organizing campaigns were conducted that developed member- 
ship for a great number of our national and international unions in all lines 
of industry. 


Southeastern States: 


Organizing activities in the southern states during the past twelve months 
have been carried on at a reasonably high level of activity. There have been 
approximately 1800 unit representation elections in the South conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board in which many American Federation of Labor 
organizations participated. We estimate that out of these elections the American 
Federation of Labor unions have won approximately 1200. 


With regard to aid rendered by the American Federation of Labor’s organiz- 
ing staff in the South to national and international unions, it is reasonable to 
state that our staff throughout the territory has been wholly cooperative with 
all of the international unions and has served a great majority of them during 
the past year. The reports furnished by individual organizers reveal that they 
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have maintained an attitude of cooperation with all international unions and 
have rendered assistance and service wherever and whenever they have been 







called upon to do so. 

The southern states are still the pioneer territory in organizational activity. 
Resistance throughout the southern states is a form of maintained resistance, and 
in the form of anti-labor legislation which is outstanding. Organizers working 
in the territory are continually faced with vigilante activities at the hands of 
the company-inspired individuals and like pressure. Much of this opposition is 
engendered by the activities of the legislature in the several states where anti- 
labor legislation has been adopted. Texas is an example, where four years ago 
the Texas Legislature adopted what is known as the “9 Texas Anti-Labor Bills.” 
Although these bills have been on the statute books for several years forbidding 
most of the traditional activities of the trade union movement, the Texas Legis- 
lature went further this year by establishing a criminal provision in the law, 
making violation of certain previously established law a conspiracy and a felony, 
punishable by fines and a penitentiary sentence. Many of the other states are 
strongly and strictly enforcing their anti-labor legislation which extends the 
anti-labor attitude to a great number of the employees to the extent that when 
the employees attempt to organize into legitimate unions they are the targets 
of anti-union propaganda, coerced by word of mouth, and by the circulation of 
scurrilous literature to the extent it becomes very difficult to organize uninitiated 























southern workers. 





Despite all of this opposition, the American Federation of Labor organizing 
staff in the South, in cooperation and assistance with our international unions 
and their representatives have been successful in establishing a great many new 







unions and in winning hundreds of bargaining units for established unions and 






for new organizations. 








Northwestern States: 

In the northwestern states, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Utah and 
Wyoming, our organizers have been busy with general organizing work, par- 
ticularly with the building trades organizations ; chemical workers; state, county 
and municipal employees ; and many others. Considerable progress has been made 
and present established organizations have been able to increase their member- 
ship. In this area, we have not lost any membership to dual unions. 













Southwestern States: 
We have been engaged with our national and international unions in organizing 
campaigns, particularly, in the metal trades and transportation fields with out- 








standing successes in New Mexico and California. 





A great deal of time is taken up by the attempted raids of dual organizations 
which serves no useful purpose for the workers, but only impedes our progress 
in their interest. This is particularly true in the non-ferrous metal mining, milling 
and smelting industry, in the intermountain area. 
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Middle West: 

In this area there has been a great deal of organization work in the past 
year. All of the national and international unions have had campaigns for mem- 
bership under way. The greatest increases have been made by the building trades 
and metal trades unions. Our organizers have assisted in this activity. We are 
also assisting the I.B.E.W. with their campaigns in Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and North Dakota to organize the telephone workers of these 
States. 

We have completed most of the organizing of the beet sugar industry by 
bringing the beet sugar workers of Michigan into the American Federation of 
Labor this year. 

Reports from all sections of this area indicate that organization work is 
under way by our local unions, central labor unions and joint councils, with 
satisfactory results being reported by our organizers. 


Canada: 

Our reports from all parts of Canada show an increasing interest in the 
American Federation of Labor. Gains have been made in all sections of the 
Dominion. 

In the Eastern provinces, we have chartered a number of new federal labor 
unions, and have organized a number of local unions into the Office Employees 
International Union. 


A successful organizing campaign in the construction industry was conducted 
at the Niagara Falls Project of the Hydro Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, where the building trades unions won contracts covering all work. 

In the Western Provinces all of our unions have done splendid work in extend- 
ing their organization activities to cover those coming under their jurisdiction. 


Other outstanding successes in organizing campaigns have been in the high- 
way and heavy construction industry in Alberta and British Columbia. 


Newfoundland: 


We have taken every opportunity to organize new unions but the emphasis 
had to be shifted from organizing new unions to servicing those already organized. 


The need for so doing has been accentuated by the passage and enactment by 


the Provincial Government of two pieces of legislation:—the Trade Union Act, 
1950, and the Labor Relations Act, 1950. The Labor Relations Act of 1950 is 
similar to legislation both federal and provincial in the Dominion of Canada; 
combined with the New Trade Union Act, 1950, it has a somewhat similar effect 
but not as harsh as the Taft-Hartley Act. However, on the whole, the labor move- 
ment in Newfoundland considers that the good obtained by these Acts far out- 
weighs the evil. 


Notwithstanding this, the very existence of these Acts meant that all federal 
unions had to be visited and their constitutions and by-laws checked to make 
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sure they complied with the requirement of the Trade Union Act. In addition, 
there have been new agreements signed on behalf of nearly all of these unions 
with varying increases up to 20¢ an hour. 


Alaska: 


In the Territory of Alaska, most unions have made progress. This is par- 
ticularly true in the building trades unions. 

The largest increase in membership was in the Third and Fourth Divisions 
where the defense programs are centered. 

The Alaska Territorial Federation of Labor did a good job on legislative 
matters. The principal achievement was the passage of a bill to increase unem- 
ployment compensation payments from $25.00 to $30.00 per week and dependency 
allowances for unemployed persons up to an additional $18.00 per week. 

The past year has been the best for Labor in Alaska. Financial gains to 
membership have been substantial. 


Hawaii: 


The past year has shown considerable improvement in conditions in Hawaii. 
Starting with an acute unemployment problem with approximately 20 per cent 
of the entire labor force of the Territory unemployed at the time of the outbreak 
of the Korean War, we now have less than 6 per cent unemployed. Skilled labor 
is in short supply and increasing in demand. 

Practically none of this improvement in employment was in manufacturing, 
but was due largely to the rise in the federal employment of civilian workers 
in military and naval establishments and an increasingly high level of construction. 

At the present time, indications are for a continued increase in the demand for 
manpower for the armed forces and for civilian workers in military and naval 
establishments in Hawaii and in the forward Pacific Islands areas. 

The stepping-up of military and construction activities in Hawaii and the 
Forward Pacific Islands areas, have made it possible for all affiliated locals of 
the Metal Trades and Building Trades Councils to gain membership. Organizing 
efforts are continuing. 

The Annual Conference of the A. F. of L. Unions held August 19-20, 1950, 
called for a coordinated organizing program and as a result a Steering Commit- 
tee for Organization was set up. This committee, after much work and many 
meetings, has formulated a sound and aggressive program to assist established 
local unions and to organize new locals for workers not now covered. 

The application of Wage Stabilization Controls to Hawaii poses quite a 
problem, especially the use of January 1950 as the base point. In January, 1950, 


Hawaii was experiencing the worst unemployment problem in its history, and 


consequently, wages were depressed by employers, in many cases, to 1941 levels. 
Several cases are now on file with the Wage Stabilization Board but up to this 
writing, no decisions have been handed down. 
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Living costs in Hawaii continue to run approximately 25 per cent over Main- 
land averages, and workers are experiencing about the same percentage increases 
as are prevalent throughout the Mainland. 


Conclusion 


The average yearly membership of directly affiliated local unions shows an 
increase for this year. 

The following table presents the average membership of federal labor unions 
from 1941 through the fiscal year ending August 31, 1951. 


1941 . paktde a ... 198,605 
1942 be leisisitccactioiatscscses 
WGP cote ae: it sdirae cgss te cestas ecco eee gate 
1944 . pe tes ee ae a es 297,852 
ISAS... : a ar feet AS ay 264,862 
RIN oes nase Loy Pe ‘ SR are ee saad ... 208,256 
A ele i eee ek 7 ee es ; 244,513 
BAS ccc... eae > et aba Geena Jadacsotsedcccesdenn:s Ae 
POM Cs ee, ee ethane apa he 
1950 ke Wi ee 2 See . 188,231 


TOS) C1) Months)... : bee ts 


There are vast numbers of workers in almost every trade and industry who 
do not yet have the advantage of Union membership. To extend these benefits 
to them, we are continuing our program of cooperation with our international 
unions, national unions, state federations of labor, and city central bodies in 
organizing campaigns in every locality in our jurisdiction. 


WAGE STABILIZATION 


On September 9, 1950, acting under the authority of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, President Truman issued an Executive Order creating the Economic 
Stabilization Agency, to “plan and develop” price and wage stabilization policies. 
This agency was set up with a single administrator at the top, and with two 
major divisions—a Director of Price Stabilization and a Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

The Wage Stabilization Board, as originally constituted, was composed of 
three representatives each from Labor, Management, and the Public, with one 
of the Public members serving as chairman. It had no authority to take inde- 
pendent action, but could only submit recommendations to the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator. 

In the weeks following, Dr. Alan Valentine was appointed Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator, and the Wage Board posts were filled, with Cyrus Ching as 
a public member and Chairman. The Labor members were Harry C. Bates, presi- 
dent, Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International Union, American Fed- 
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eration of Labor; Elmer E. Walker, vice-president, International Association 
of Machinists (then independent) ; and Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers’ 
Union, CIO. 

On December 16, the Economic Stabilization Agency issued its first manda- 
tory control order, freezing the prices of new automobiles at their December 1 
level, following the refusal of the large automobile companies to accede to a 
request to voluntarily refrain from raising their prices. Following this action, 
and after a hearing conducted by the Wage Stabilization Board, Administrator 
Valentine issued a wage order freezing existing wage agreements in the auto- 
mobile industry until March 1. This order had little practical effect on wages in 
the industry at the time, inasmuch as no further wage increases were due under 
those agreements until March 1, when cost-of-living “escalator” adjustments 
were scheduled to be made. 

With the continued steady rise in the general price level, it soon became ap- 
parent that credit controls, coupled with voluntary measures and piecemeal con- 
trols of the automobile order type, would prove inadequate to control inflation 
and that stronger measures were required. Nevertheless, Mr. Valentine was 
reluctant to apply general price controls. He also refused to delegate to the 
Wage Stabilization Board the powers it required in order to carry out its job 
in a fair and realistic manner. 


United Labor Policy Committee Statement 


On January 11, the American Federation of Labor, together with the CIO 
and railway unions, presented a joint United Labor Policy Committee statement 
to the Wage Stabilization Board, setting forth the views of organized labor with 
respect to the policies which that Board should follow in the event that wage 
controls were invoked. The committee noted that the “submerged status and 
lack of authority” of the Board did not offer “an effective or real opportunity 
to the representatives of Americans who work for wages and salaries to get 
their views and problems before those persons having the power of decision 
in the field of wage stabilization.” It asserted that before any acceptable stabiliza- 


tion program could be worked out, the Board would have to have independent 


decision-making power of its own. 

The Committee’s statement emphasized the importance of preserving collec- 
tive bargaining as the basis of wage stabilization policy. It stated that “. . . collec- 
tive bargaining must continue to be the primary means by which working stand- 
ards are established and administered. Wage Stabilization should supplement- 
but never supplant—the collective bargaining process. .. .” 

The Committee also warned that no wage stabilization program should be 
instituted, or could succeed, unless an overall system of anti-inflation controls 
were also imposed—on the basis of equality of sacrifice. It noted that loopholes 
and special interest clauses in the Defense Production Act made it virtually 
impossible to control the rising cost of living unless that Act were substantially 
strengthened by Congress, and stated that: “The efforts of the Board to fulfill 
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its duty would be discriminatory and futile, if it sought to restrain inflation by 
penalizing workers for legislative and administrative failures on the other sectors 
of the anti-inflation front.” 


The statement went on to give the views and advice of labor on certain 
specific problems involved in wage stabilization, such as the problem of “time 
inequities”; the necessity for approving cost-of-living and productivity adjust- 
ments and for recognizing the validity of existing contractual provisions; the 
importance of allowing for the correction of inequities between areas, ‘industries, 
jobs and establishments as well as “in-plant” inequities, and the correction of 
substandard wage rates; and the problems involved in any attempt to control 
health, welfare, retirement and other benefit plans which are non-inflationary 
and not properly subject to wage stabilization. 


On January 19, Mr. Valentine was replaced as Economic Stabilization Ad- 
ministrator by Eric Johnston, former President of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and then President of the Motion Picture Association of America. Shortly 
after taking office, Mr. Johnston delegated direct administrative and policy-making 
powers to the Wage Stabilization Board, thus elevating it from the purely ad- 
visory status it had under Mr. Valentine. The Board was given the power to 
adopt policies and make its own decisions, but subject to review and approval 
by the Economic Stabilization Administrator. 


General Price and Wage Controls Invoked 


On January 26, Mr. Johnston announced the long-expected general price 
freeze, with an order fixing price ceilings at the highest level prevailing during 
the period from December 19 to January 25. Simultaneously with this price order, 
Johnston issued a counterpart wage order imposing a blanket freeze on all wages, 
salaries and other forms of compensation. 


Thereafter, the task of the Wage Stabilization Board was to work away 


from this arbitrary “freeze” basis and to develop a flexible and equitable program. 
This task was complicated by the continuing rise in prices, owing to the deficiencies 
of the Defense Production Act and to the laxity with which the price control 
program was being administered. It was further complicated by the fact that the 
Board, as then constituted, had no power to hear disputes arising out of or aggra- 
vated by its own regulations. 


On January 30 and 31st, the Board issued a series of four General Regulations, 
clarifying and amending the general “freeze” order. 


General Wage Regulation No. 1 restated the definition of “wages, salaries, and 
other compensation” which were subject to control, as set forth in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950. Wages were defined as including “all forms of remunera- 
tion,” such as vacation and holiday pay, night shift and other bonuses, health and 
retirement plans, payments in kind, and premium overtime practices and rates. 
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General Wage Regulation No. 2 authorized the payment of wage increases 


negotiated on or before January 25, 1951, which were to take effect not later 
than February 9, 1951. 


General Wage Regulation No. 3 authorized the payment of wage increases, 
without prior approval of the Board, where necessary to bring “wages, salaries, 
and other compensation into compliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938, as amended, and... other statutes and orders establishing minimum rates 
of compensation.” 


General Wage Regulation No. 4 authorized wage increases, without prior ap- 
proval by the Board, to state, county, municipal and other non-federal govern- 
mental employees whose compensation is fixed by statute, ordinance or regula- 
tion of duly constituted authorities of such governmental bodies. 


On February 2, the Board adopted General Wage Regulation No. 5, authoriz- 
ing certain types of wage adjustments affecting individual employees. This Regu- 
lation set forth certain standards to govern the payment of merit and length of 
service increases within rate ranges, promotions and transfers, rates for new 
or changed jobs, and hiring rates. 


On February 16—by a 6 to 3 vote, with labor members dissenting—the Board 
majority adopted General Wage Regulation No. 6. This Regulation set forth a 
wage “formula,” limiting general wage increases to 10 per cent above wage levels 
in effect in appropriate units on January 15, 1950. All wage increases negotiated 
since January 15, 1950, were required to be offset against the 10 per cent allow- 
ance. The cost of pensions, health and welfare plans, vacations, holidays and 
other so-called “fringe” benefits which might be negotiated after January 25, 
1951, were required to be offset against the allowable 10 per cent, but fringe 
benefits negotiated prior to that date were not to be deducted from the allowance. 
The regulation further stated that “this ten (10) per cent figure shall be reviewed 
in the light of the April, 1951, index number of the Official Consumer Price In- 
dex (Revised) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics when published.” 


Resignation of Labor Members 


Following the adoption of this regulation, the Labor Members resigned from 
the Board, in protest against the inequities involved in the wage formula and as 
part of a general protest on the part of the United Labor Policy Committee 
against current mobilization policies. In a dissenting opinion, the Labor Members 
registered their specific objections to the regulation. They noted that it would 
invalidate many existing contracts ; that no assurance was offered that the formula 
would be adjusted to compensate for further increases in living costs; that the 
proposal to include the cost of non-wage benefits in the 10 per cent formula was 
totally unworkable and could lead only to confusion, since the cost of most such 
benefits can not be accurately measured in advance. Concerning the application 
of the Regulation, the Labor members observed that: 
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. . The Labor members of the Board have repeatedly urged that the 
Board move promptly to establish machinery for handling labor disputes. 
These urgent requests have been completely ignored. . . . 


“This is a fundamental issue. No Wage Stabilization Board can hope 
to set a wage policy and then remain aloof from the controversies which 
might develop over its application or interpretation. . . .” 


On the question of hardships and inequities, the Labor Members noted that: 


With the application of a rigid arbitrary formula for the adjustment of 
wage and salary levels, it becomes all the more important for the Board 
to apply policies which are sufficiently flexible to situations where the formula 
is clearly inapplicable. 

... the Board majority has utterly ignored the mandate embodied in the 
Defense Production Act, wherein it is stated that wage stabilization should 
provide for such adjustments as are deemed necessary to prevent or correct 
hardships or inequities. We deem it of the gravest importance that the Board 
majority rejected the proposal by the Labor members that this language 
of the Defense Production Act be incorporated in the wage policy. 


On February 7, Economic Stabilization Administrator Johnston approved 
Regulation No. 6, thereby placing it into effect. At the same time, in a letter to 


Cyrus Ching, he “requested” the Board to reconvene and to draw up new regu- 


lations to revise and modify the terms of Regulation No. 6—even though the 
Board had, for all practical purposes, ceased to exist. 

The principal modifications recommended by Johnston were: the validation 
of existing agreements providing for future adjustments in wages in recognition 
of increased productivity or to compensate for increases in living costs; the 
removal of health, welfare and retirement plans from the 10 per cent wage al- 
lowance; and-provision for the adjustment of hardships and inequities, on a 
case by case basis. 

On February 28, the United Labor Policy Committee voted unanimously 
in favor of the withdrawal of all Labor representatives serving in other posts 
in the various mobilization agencies. In a statement setting forth the grounds for 
this action, the Committee dealt with the wage stabilization question as follows: 


.. . Wages and salaries of all Americans are now bound under the most 
rigid controls in the history of our country. 

Wage Order Number 6 has been given the force of law by Mr. Johnston's 
signature. Yet, even as he did so, he admitted that this order requires funda- 
mental revision and improvement to correct some of the grave inequities ap- 
parent on its face. 

Mr. Johnston’s suggestions for correcting these grave injustices are in- 
adequate ... Mr. Johnston’s recommendations freeze injustice by denying 
less privileged workers the right to obtain through collective bargaining 
the benefits enjoyed in substantial segments of industry. 

Labor’s representatives cannot in good conscience return to the Wage 
Stabilization Board which voted Order No. 6. 

We have, however, publicly stated, and we now reiterate, that we are 
prepared to participate in a reconstituted tripartite wage stabilization and 
disputes board which would administer a fair and equitable wage policy. 
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Additional Regulations Issued 


General Wage Regulation No. 7, though issued after Regulation 6, was 
adopted by the Board prior to its dissolution. It permits religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, and educational organizations, and cemetery companies, which 
are exempt from federal income taxes to adjust the wages of their employees 
without prior approval by wage stabilization authorities. 


On March 1, on his own authority, Economic Stabilization Administrator 
Johnston issued General Wage Regulation No. 8, modifying the wage policy 
previously enunciated in Regulation No. 6, so as to permit the operation of 
automatic cost-of-living wage adjustment provisions negotiated prior to the freeze 
date. 


On March 8, Johnston issued General Wage Regulations No. 9 and 10. Regu- 
lation No. 9 set forth certain criteria to guide the establishment of wage rates 
in new plants. Regulation No. 10 permits the completion of “tandem” wage ad- 
justments which had been blocked by the wage freeze—tandem situations being 
those in which the general rate increases of some employee units are directly re- 
lated to the results of negotiations, agreements, and rate movements in other 
employee units in the plant, industry or area. 


Reconstitution of Wage Stabilization Board 


Following the failure of Johnston to arrive at a plan for the re-establishment 
of the Wage Board which would be acceptable to both labor and management 
groups, the issue was taken out of his hands and submitted to the newly formed 
National Advisory Board on Mobilization Policy. By a vote of 12 to 4, with 
industry members dissenting, the Advisory Board adopted a plan for the recon- 
stitution of the Board and submitted it to the President. 


In line with this proposal, President Truman issued an Executive Order 
on April 21, setting up a new wage stabilization and disputes board. This Order 
reconstituted the Wage Stabilization Board as an 18-man tripartite body. As 
regards the disputes functions of the new Board, the order stated as follows: 


Sec. 405. The Board may assume jurisdiction of any labor dispute which 
is not resolved by collective bargaining or by the prior full use of concilia- 
tion and mediation facilities and which threatens an interruption of work 
affecting the national defense where: 


A) The parties to any such dispute jointly agree to submit such dis- 
pute to the board for recommendations or decision, if the board agrees to 
accept such dispute, or 


B) The President is of the opinion that the dispute is of a character 
which substantially threatens the progress of national defense and refers 
such dispute to the board. 


The decisions of the Board are binding on the parties only in cases of voluntary 
submissions, where both parties agree to accept the decision. In the second type 
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of case, those referred to the Board by the President, the Board’s rulings are 
to have only the status of “recommendations.” 

This plan was accepted by the United Labor Policy Committee, and on 
May 8 the new Board was formally organized for duty. The American Federa- 
tion of Labor members are: 


Harry C. Bates, President, Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers International 
Union, AFL. 


William C. Birthright, President, Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, and 
Cosmetologists International Union, AFL. 

Elmer E. Walker, Vice-President, International Association of Machinists, 
AFL, 

The first few weeks of the new Board’s existence were devoted largely to 
matters of internal organization and procedure, the disposition of some of the 
more pressing policy and case problems, and panel hearings and studies prepara- 
tory to the issuance of the new regulations and case decisions which will be re- 


quired to round out the general wage stabilization program and permit the 
reduction of a large and growing backlog of cases. Progress was delayed by 


the uncertainty surrounding the enactment of a new Defense Production Act by 
Congress. Action on some of the most basic policy problems has had to be held 
up until Congressional action was completed and it became possible to see what 
sort of anti-inflation legislation would be operative during the months ahead. 

The Board has issued a number of new Regulations, and has revised some 
of the existing regulations so as to make them more realistic and workable. On 
May 17, the Board issued General Wage Regulation No. 11, covering the appli- 
cation of wage controls on farm workers. This Regulation authorized farm wage 
increases, without prior Board approval, up to and including one of the following : 
(a) the base rate plus 10 per cent; (b) 95 cents an hour; (c) the piece rate 
customarily considered as corresponding to 95 cents an hour; (d) $225 a month 
without room and board; (e) $195 a month plus the use of a year-round house 
and the usual perquisites of a full-time agricultural employee; (f) $175 per month 
with room and board. 

The Board also liberalized Regulation No. 9 and Regulation No. 10 through 
amendments designed to make them more flexible and less rigid in their speci- 
fications, than as originally written. 

In a resolution designed to amplify the section of Regulation 6 which permits 
the selection of a base period other than the January 15, 1950 period, in cases 
where that period is “abnormal,” the Board set forth certain criteria to guide 
the selection of another base, in five types of cases. These are seasonal establish- 
ments, new plants, plants with changed jobs due to conversion or other reasons, 
establishments experiencing wide swings in employment, and cases in which in- 
creases were made after January 15, 1950 in order to bring wages up to the 75 
cent minimum set forth in the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
In the latter case, FLSA increases were permitted to be incorporated in the 
base in applying the 10 per cent formula. 
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On June 1, the Board issued General Wage Regulation No. 12, which estab- 
lished a 12-member tripartite commission to administer wage stabilization in the 
building and construction industry. The Labor Members of this Commission are: 
Richard J. Gray, president, AFL Building and Construction Trades Department ; 
D. W. Tracy, president, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL; 
O. William Blaier, board member, Carpenters and Joiners, AFL; and John W. 
Garvey, Assistant to the President, Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers, 
AFL. The Commission is to function as an arm of the Wage Stabilization Board. 
Its jurisdiction extends to all wages and salaries paid to mechanics and laborers 
in the building and construction industry and “employed directly upon the site 
of the work.” Other such commissions are also under consideration for other 
industries. 

On July 20, the Board adopted General Wage Regulation No. 13, involving a 
substantial modification of General Regulation No. 6. This sets up a new pro- 
cedure for dealing with certain “fringe” or non-wage benefits, which Regulation 
No. 6 had required to be offset against the 10 per cent allowance. Under the new 
procedure, the staff of the Wage Stabilization Board is authorized to approve 
agreements calling for an increase in paid vacations, paid holidays, premium pay 
relative to days and hours of work, shift differentials, call-in pay, and “such other 


fringe benefits as the Wage Stabilization Board may from time to time determine.” 


Approval is authorized for increases in benefits of this type so long as they do 
not exceed “prevailing industry or area practice either as to amount or type.” 
Hereafter, these benefits will not be offset against the increase permissible under 
Regulation No. 6. 

In another important action, the Board adopted a resolution to the effect that 
increases made to meet the 75 cent minimum of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
would not be charged. against the 10 per cent allowable wage increase. As previ- 
ously mentioned the Board had already ruled that these increases could be in- 
corporated in the base period pay level for determining the amount of the in- 
crease allowed by Regulation 6, provided advance approval was obtained from 
the Board. This new resolution eliminated the requirement of Board approval, 
and allows such adjustments to be made without specific prior approval. 

The Board has announced that it plans to establish fourteen regional Wage 
Stabilization Boards throughout the country, so as to facilitate the handling of 
cases and to reduce the workload of the National Board. Regional Boards are 
under consideration for Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Detroit, Cleveland, Kansas City, Dallas, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle. Offices have been set up in these cities and a delegation of 
authority to them has been adopted by the Board. 


Significant Case Decisions 


Since its reconstitution, the Board has ruled on a number of important cases, 
involving issues. which have a significant bearing on the future direction of wage 
stabilization policies. On May 18, the Board approved a 9 cents an hour general 
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wage increase contained in agreements between the major meat packing com- 
panies and AFL, CIO and independent unions in the industry. This increase, 
coupled with a previous increase which had been negotiated prior to the freeze, 
gave the workers involved in these agreements a total wage increase of slightly 
more than 14 per cent since the base date of Regulation No. 6. The Board found 
that this was, in effect, cost of living escalation, though brought about by a 
different method than the automatic cost-of-living escalator clauses contained in 
the automobile, railroad, and other agreements, which had previously been ap- 
proved. In its opinion, the Board stated that: 


The question before the Board is whether, in the light of all the circum- 
stances, these parties are to be penalized because they used a broad form of 
reopening clause rather than a more limited form, namely, a simple cost-of- 
living escalator clause. 

In the opinion of the Board such a distinction would not be fair and 
equitable. The parties should not be disadvantaged because they cast their 
contracts in a particular form, particularly when, as in this case, the form of 
reopening clause chosen is broader and more inclusive than a form which 
has been specifically approved. 

What we have said with reference to this case can be said, perhaps, with 
equal force in other cases. We are fully aware that this decision looks in 
the direction of a general policy... . 


If the principle enunciated in this decision is carried over in the eventual re- 
vision of Regulation No. 6, as it should be, it would mean that unions would be 
able to elect to compute the cost-of-living adjustment from the time of their 


last previous increase, rather than from some arbitrary base date. 


On June 28, the Board announced approval of another provision contained 
in the meat-packing agreements, calling for the widening of differentials existing 
between labor grades in the industry from 3 cents to 3% cents. The Board decided 
that this increase in differentials was necessary to correct intra-plant inequities 
which had developed during the past five years. The effect of this adjustment— 
apportioned among the entire number of workers covered by the contracts 
amounts to an average wage adjustment of slightly more than two cents an hour, 
over and above the nine cents general wage increase which the Board had previ- 


ously approved. 


In a resolution adopted June 6, the Board approved productivity or “annual 
improvement factor” increases of the type called for in the General Motors and 
other long-term agreements prevalent in the automobile industry. The Board 
authorized its staff to process other cases having a clear-cut similarity to these 
features of the General Motors agreements, that is: a four cents an hour increase ; 
a long-term contract; and a warranty that no price increase will be sought by 


the employer. As yet, pending overall revision of General Regulation No. 6, only 


those agreements negotiated prior to the freeze date are approvable under this 
decision of the Board. 
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The Board has approved wage increases negotiated last spring by AFL and 
CIO unions in the shipbuilding industry in their agreements with various ship- 
yards on the East, Gulf, and West Coasts and the Great Lakes. These increases 
ranged up to 15 per cent. Approval was granted on the basis of the fact that 
the shipbuilding industry had been in a depressed condition during the past few 
years, and wage rates in the industry had lagged behind other industries, as a 
consequence. The Board recognized that these rates were grossly out of line and 
required correction beyond the limitations of the general wage allowance formula. 
Approval was granted under Section 4 of Regulation 6, which authorizes adjust- 


ments in industries having an “abnormal base pay period.” 


In another base period abnormality case, the Board approved wage increases 
provided for in the May 25 agreement between the railroads and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. These increases, including a cost-of-living “escalator” in- 
crease, averaged 5.3 per cent in excess of the 10 per cent set forth in Regulation 
No. 6. 


The increases were approved under Section 4 of Regulation 6 because of the 
long history of the negotiations leading up to the settlement. The Board stated 
that the agreement was approvable, within its existing policies, ‘in the light of the 
lengthy and complex negotiation proceedings provided by law for the railroad 
industry.” The railroads and the union had negotiated for more than two years 
before reaching a final agreement. 


So far, the basic task of the overall revision of the Board’s general wage 
policy, through the overhauling of Regulation No. 6, remains to be completed, 
although some indications of what might be expected as to the nature of that 
policy have begun to emerge. No dispute cases have as yet been submitted to the 
Board. Large gaps still remain in many areas of policy and many wage stabiliza- 
tion questions remain unanswered. The rate of disposition of cases is still far too 
slow to suit the needs of workers. Nevertheless, important progress has been 
made, and after the basic groundwork has been completed, it is probable that 
the rate of progress will be greatly accelerated in the future. 


The American Federation of Labor members of the Wage Stabilization Board 
have done an excellent job, and we are confident that, through their participation, 
the interests of workers in the formulation of the policies of the Board are in good 


hands. As the Executive Council stated following its meeting in Chicago last May: 


As for wage controls, the American Federation of Labor has accepted the 
inevitability of wage stabilization. We have done so despite the unchallengeable 
fact that price increases since Korea cannot be attributed to increased labor 
costs but resulted entirely from speculation, hoarding and profiteering. Through 
the operation of the new Wage Stabilization Board, the American Federation 
of Labor believes that fair wage policies can be adopted and administered, with 
enough flexibility to permit the correction of hardships and inequities to the 
nation’s workers. 
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HOUSING 
Housing Requirements in the Defense Emergency 


Although there had been a relatively large amount of residential construction 
in the two or three years immediately preceding the Korean war, the nation en- 
tered the present defense emergency period with large unmet housing require- 
ments. During the three years 1948-1950, about 3,350,000 new dwelling units were 
started in non-farm areas, or an annual average of about 1,117,000. While this 
exceeded all previous levels of construction activity, it nevertheless fell short of the 
1,500,000 units a year previously estimated by the American Federation of Labor 
as necessary to assure every American family a decent home by 1960. This esti- 
mate had been generally accepted by all authorities in the field, including the Joint 
Congressional Housing Committee of the 80th Congress. 

The inadequacy of the existing supply of housing was confirmed in the Census 
of Housing of 1950, indicating that millions of families are still living in run-down 
and over-crowded housing accommodations. In 1950, at least one-fourth of all non- 
farm dwelling units were clearly inadequate for decent family living. 

The fact that there was still a considerable shortage of housing was indicated 
unmistakably by the very low vacancy rate shown by the Census. Only 1.7 per cent 
of all of the non-farm dwelling units which were not for seasonal use only or dilap- 
idated were available for rent or sale, and even of these dwelling units one-fifth 
lacked a private toilet or bath. 

The houses built during the years just before the Korean war added very little 
to the quality of the overall housing supply. In most areas of the country, the ma- 
jority of the houses built were extremely small, far too small to meet the needs of 
most families with two or more children. In large part, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration was responsible for the shockingly poor quality of recent residential 
construction. The minimum space standards required by the FHA have permitted 
builders to build homes and apartments completely inadequate for decent family 
living. 

Despite the poor quality of the homes and apartments constructed during the 
years just before the Korean outbreak, most of them were priced far too high for 
the pocketbook of the average worker. Monthly purchase and rental payments were 
completely beyond the means of all but high income families. 


Thus when the nation entered the defense emergency in the summer of 1950, 
there was still an acute housing shortage. Many existing houses were clearly sub- 
standard and the new houses and apartments that had been built since the war were 
inadequate from the standpoint of quality and yet far too expensive for most work- 
ers to afford. 


While a large volume of housing construction was maintained until the spring 


of 1951, there were increasing signs by early summer that housing construction 


might be sharply curtailed in the coming months. During the first six months of 
1951, 575,000 new units were started, one-fourth less than in the first half of 1950. 
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However, if the level of the first six months were maintained throughout 1951, 
this would still permit a total construction for the year of over one million units as 
compared with an official government target of only 850,000. 

The falling off in residential construction was due to two major factors: 

1. Credit regulations established by the government in October 1950 (Regula- 
tion X) required such high down-payments for the lower priced houses that there 
was a definite shift to higher-priced houses which only the wealthier families could 
buy. Relatively few families in the lower and middle income brackets could afford 
the big down-payments required by Regulation X for the lower priced houses. 
Builders therefore concentrated on building the higher priced houses. Thus, where- 
as before the credit regulations went into effect, 21 per cent of FHA applications 
for new homes had mortgage amounts of $9,500 or more, after the regulations went 
into effect, this percentage increased to 34 per cent. Moreover, since the same mort- 
gage amount required even higher down-payments, the increase in selling prices 
was even greater than these figures indicate. Because the number of families who 
could buy these higher priced homes was decidedly limited, it is natural that resi- 
dential construction has begun to fall off. 

In partial recognition of the inequitable effects of Regulation X, the amend- 
ments to the Defense Production Act which Congress was considering ia early 
summer of 1951 prohibited the requirement of a down-payment of more than 6 
per cent on veterans’ homes costing less than $12,000. 

2. A shortage of mortgage credit which began in the spring of 1951 also con- 
tributed to the falling off of home-building activity. The shortage developed after 
the federal government discontinued its policy of supporting the government bond 
market. With the rise in interest rates on government bonds, lending institutions 
found it more profitable to buy government bonds than to purchase mortgages on 
new homes. The result was that the supply of mortgage funds for new residential 
construction began to dry up. There was some question as to whether or not this 
was only a temporary situation, but the immediate result was a shortage of funds 
available to purchase residential mortgages. 


Public Housing 


The Housing Act of 1949 authorized an average yearly construction of about 
135,000 low-rent public housing units for low-income families. This legislation was 
won only after many years of hard struggle in which the American Federation of 
Labor was in the forefront of the fight. 

Even before the outbreak of the Korean war, the real estate interests, which 
had lost the fight against public housing in Congress, attempted through local refer- 
endums to prevent the program from getting under way. In city after city, they 
campaigned for referendums to forestall the local action required before low-rent 
public housing could be built for families now living in slums. Although this cam- 


paign was by no means completely successful, the real estate lobby succeeded in 


killing the public housing program in 24 cities. They also won a referendum in 
California by a very close margin, the effect of which will be to require a separate 
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vote in each community before it can undertake a public housing program. Similar 
proposals were introduced as bills in a number of other states and were enacted in 
Minnesota, Nebraska, and Texas. 


The sniping attacks of the real estate interests were not the only reason for the 
failure of the public housing program to get under way quickly after passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949. Both the Public Housing Administration on the federal 
level and local housing authorities failed to move with the necessary speed to begin 
construction of the projects promptly. Nevertheless, by July 1, 1951, more than 
90,000 units were actually under construction. Moreover, the preliminary phases 
of the program were well under way in hundreds of cities throughout the country 
and legally required steps had been begun for construction of nearly 500,000 units 
in about 1,000 localities. The Executive Council said in a statement in Januaary 
1951: 


If we are to have an overall volume of housing of 850,000 units in 1951— 
or indeed whatever conceivable volume of housing we can maintain short of 
all-out war—we see no reason whatsoever for limiting the construction of low- 
rent public housing units below the amount authorized by Congress. Since the 
need for housing is obviously greater among the families served by the public 
housing program than among any other group in our population, we urge that 
the public housing program continue as scheduled. 


The low-rent public housing program was threatened from a new source when 
attempts were made in Congress to emasculate the program through the establish- 
ment of ceilings on construction in appropriations legislation. The House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to limit construction of public housing during the fiscal year 1952 
to 5,000 units for the entire country. This figure was raised to 50,000 units by the 
Senate, but this was still far below the 135,000 units authorized by the Housing 
Act of 1949, which the American Federation of Labor regards as the minimum 
that should be provided to meet the desperate need of low-income families now 


living in slums. 


Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 


The Housing Act of 1949, which established the low-rent public housing pro- 
gram also provided for a nation-wide program of slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment. The law authorized $1 billion in loans and $500 million in capital grants 
over a five-year period to assist in carrying out local slum clearance and an urban 
redevelopment program. 

Some progress had been made on preliminary phases of this program by the 
early summer of 1951. By that time 231 cities had applied to the Housing and Home 


Finance Agency for reservations for federal capital grants under the program and 


of these 109 had received preliminary planning advances. One city, Philadelphia, 


had received a temporary loan and grant which is the final step preparatory to 


actual beginning of the slum clearance work. 
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However, with the curtailment in housing construction and particularly the 
cutback in the low-rent public housing program, it became apparent that actual 
slum demolition would have to be postponed in most areas until after the defense 
emergency. 


Even so, the importance of proper planning of slum clearance and urban rede- 
velopment projects has not diminished. With planning of urban redevelopment 
going ahead in a large number of cities, it is important that union members make 
sure that such plans are geared to overall community objectives. It is particularly 
important that the redevelopment projects contribute to, and certainly not hinder, 
development of more adequate housing for low and middle income families. 


Rent Control 


The housing problems of workers were made more difficult during the past year 


by the continued weakening of the federal rent control program. Although the 


housing shortage was made more acute by the defense emergency, the real estate 
interests throughout the country were pushing through decontrol of local com- 
munities, taking advantage of the so-called “local option” clause of the rent con- 
trol law. By July 1951 rent control had been removed in 1,200 communities 
throughout the country through the local option method. Decontrol has been fol- 
lowed by large rent increases in many communities, as shown by reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Moreover, the BLS surveys indicate low-income fami- 
lies were hardest hit by decontrol since the largest rent increases were in units 
renting for less than $30 a month. 


Tenants were also hard hit by the continued liberal policy of the Housing Ex- 
pediter in granting rent increases to landlords. Thus during the period from July 
1950 to May 1951 the Housing Expediter permitted 917,814 increases averaging 
$6.22 or 17.6 per cent. However, while this was the average figure, many tenants 
were forced to pay much higher increases. 


A. F. of L. Housing Program 


The fight for an adequate housing program during the defense emergency has 
been led by the Housing Committee of the American Federation of Labor. The 
members of this committee are: Harry C. Bates, Chairman; James A. Brownlow; 
Robert Byron; Richard Gray (ex-officio as President of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department) and Adolph Held. 


The Housing Committee looks to affiliates of the American Federation of Labor 
throughout the country to support the fight for a housing program which can meet 
the needs of the defense emergency. In order to strengthen this drive, it is essential 
that local labor housing committees be established by central labor unions in those 
areas where they are not already in existence. Such committees should take an 
active part in all phases of local housing and rent control programs and should 
also take the leadership in local activity for necessary housing legislation. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


I. Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

One of the most important advances since the enactment of the Social Security 
Act was achieved in August 1950 with the amendments to the law bringing major 
improvements to the system of old age and survivors insurance. The American 
Federation of Labor played a leading part in the enactment of these amendments. 
Indeed, it was largely through the efforts of organized labor that these improve- 
ments were obtained, with much credit due to the effective work done by the Di- 
rector of the A. F. of L. Social Insurance Activities, Nelson H. Cruikshank. 

After clearing all the legislative obstacles presented by the opposition, the 
amendments as enacted did not retain all of the recommendations proposed by the 
A. F. of L. We must therefore continue to work for additional necessary improve- 
ments in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance system. 

The following are the major changes in the Old Age and Survivors Insurance 
program provided for in the 1950 amendments: 


1. Extension of coverage to the following groups: 

a. Regularly employed agricultural workers 

b. Regularly employed domestic workers 

c. State and local government employees not members of retirement sys- 
tems 
Certain federal employees not covered under retirement systems 
Employees and self-employed persons in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands 
Certain employees employed outside the U. S. 
Self-employed persons other than farmers and certain professional per- 
sons 
Voluntary coverage of employees of non-profit organizations at the op- 
tion of the employer and the employee. 

Liberalization of benefits including : 
Substantial liberalization of the benefit formula for future beneficiaries 
Liberalization of the method of computing “average monthly wage” for 
benefit purposes 


Increase in the wage base for both benefit and contribution purposes from 
$3,000 to $3,600 


A substantial increase in benefits for current beneficiaries averaging 


771, per cent 


Liberalization of the eligibility provisions so as to make it easier for per- 
sons to qualify for benefits within the next decade 

Payments of benefits to dependent husbands and widowers of insured 
women workers 
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g. Liberalization of survivors’ insurance benefits with respect to insured 
married women 


. c + . -~-« 
h. Payment of the lump-sum death benefit in all cases of insured deceasec 


workers 
i. Increase in the benefits for dependent parents and for the first child in a 
family from 50 per cent to 75 per cent of the primary insurance benefit 
j. Increase in the amount a beneficiary may earn in covered employment 
without loss of benefits from $14.99 to $50, and elimination of the retire- 
ment test at age 75 
k. Provision of wage credits of $160 for each month of military service 


during World War II. 


The new law contained one undesirable feature which has the effect of elimi- 
nating the increase in benefits in relation to each year of contributions to the insur- 
ance program. 

In order to provide genuine security in their old age to many millions of work- 
ers, there are a number of additional improvements that should be made in the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance program. In the first place, a large number of work- 
ers are still without the protection of any retirement system. At the present time 
about three-fourths of the nation’s gainfully employed workers are covered by Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance. An additional 15 per cent are under other public re- 
tirement systems. However, 10 per cent of the gainfully employed do not have any 
retirement protection under any public plan. The major groups without any protec- 
tion for their old age are agricultural and domestic workers who are not regularly 
employed by one employer, farmers, and most self-employed professional persons. 
Lack of coverage is particularly discriminatory against the farm and domestic 
workers. These groups are in the greatest need of the protection offered by the Old 
Age and Survivors’ Insurance program because their extremely low earnings 
make it impossible for them to accumulate any savings whatsoever to support them 
in their later years. In addition, the present artificial restrictive definition of “‘em- 
ployee” in the Act should be changed so that large numbers of workers not now 
covered by the Act will be brought under its protection. 

In order to assure adequate benefits as the cost of living rises, it is necessary 
to increase the maximum wage base. Under the 1950 amendments, the maximum 
wage base on which both contributions and benefits are calculated was raised from 
$3,000 to $3,600. This should be further increased to at least $6,000. In addition, the 
increase in benefits for years of contributions, which was in the original Act, 
should be restored and the benefit formula should be increased by one per cent for 
each year in which the worker has substantial covered employment. This would 
also tend to help keep benefits adjusted to the rising trend of wages and cost of 
living. 

It is important to emphasize the fact that the widespread adoption of individual 
company pension plans achieved by unions through collective bargaining does not 
eliminate the need for an improved and extended federal Old Age and Survivors’ 
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Insurance system. The industrial pension plans are a method for increasing the 
security and living standards of some groups of workers, but it will still be neces- 
sary to have a comprehensive social insurance program with broad coverage to 
assure adequate income in their old age to all groups in the population. 


II. Public Assistance 


The 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act also made possible a number 
of important improvements in the public assistance program. The major changes 
were : 


A new program of grants-in-aid to the states for needy persons who are per- 
manently or totally disabled because of physical or mental handicaps 
Authorization of the federal government to participate in larger state pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children. 

Extension of federal grants for public assistance to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 


An amendment to H.R.2416, introduced by Senator McFarland and passed in 
the Senate on July 19, 1941, provides for increasing by an average of $3 per recip- 
ient, the federal share of public assistance to the needy, aged, blind and disabled 
children. As originally proposed, the amendment would have provided for a $5 
increase, but this was later reduced to $3. 

Unfortunately, there also was tacked on to this bill an amendment introduced 
by Senator Jenner which would remove the provision in the Social Security Act 
requiring the states to refuse to disclose any information regarding recipients 
under federally aided public assistance programs. This proposal was originally 
introduced as an amendment to the Labor-Federal Security Appropriations Bill, 
but was taken out of that measure by the Conference Committee. By mid-summer, 
the House had not yet taken action on either the McFarland or the Jenner amend- 
ments. 

The pressure for disclosure of information about recipients of public assist- 
ance has been intensified by reactionary forces in a number of states. In fact, in 
Senator Jenner’s own state, Indiana, a law has been passed to open up the records 
of the public assistance agency. This is unlawful under the present provisions of 
the Social Security Act and the Federal Security Agency has, therefore, cut off 
Indiana from receiving any further federal funds for its public assistance program 
until this law is taken off the books. 

Unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. should do everything possible to defeat 
any attempt, either on the federal or state level, to expose needy old folks and other 
public assistance recipients to the humiliation and political and other pressures 
which would inevitably follow if safeguards against disclosure of information 


about public assistance recipients are removed. 


Every effort should be made to improve existing public assistance programs in 
order to assure at least minimum standards for those who are forced to depend on 
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them. However, the primary goal should be to extend the coverage and the bene- 
fits of the social insurance programs so that the public assistance would only be 
necessary as a supplementary means of aiding those whose needs are greater than 
the benefits paid under the insurance programs can meet. 


II. Unemployment Insurance 


The broad attack to undermine and weaken the established labor standards, 
waged with increasing intensity during the past year, was directed toward the 
weakening of the standards of unemployment insurance. 


Behind this drive, there was the increasingly evident purpose of reactionary 
employers to subvert the principles of unemployment compensation to a private 
operation. The various moves made in Congress and in State Legislatures have 
been particularly designed to instill in the public mind the impression that the 
payment of unemployment benefits is directly related to the beneficence of the 
employer and that it is, in a sense, the employer's gift. 


It is more important than ever, therefore, for the trade union movement to 
restate and drive home to every American the fundamental proposition that 
unemployment insurance benefits are paid to workers not as a privilege but as 
a matter of right. Labor insists that unemployment compensation is the responsi- 
bility of the community to help meet one of the hazards confronting a wage 
earner—joblessness. A system of unemployment insurance is a part and parcel 
of a competitive enterprise system. It recognizes the fact that risk-bearing essential 
to an expanding competitive economy carries with it an element of economic 
insecurity to the individual worker which only a community-wide program can 
meet. 


Our system of unemployment compensation is a limited one. It is not a cure 
against large-scale depressions. It is, however, the first line of defense against 
recession and the most important device for compensating wage loss due to unem- 
ployment under reasonably stable conditions. Its immediate objective is to provide 
for the unemployed worker, for a reasonable period, the opportunity to buy the 
essentials for living for himself and his family to the extent that his previous 
wages had enabled him to obtain. By this provision of purchasing power, unem 
ployment compensation is designed to sustain the buying power potential upon 
which the production of the whole economy is based. 


During the past year, the attack on unemployment compensation has been 
two-fold. One line of attack has been to cast doubt upon the efficacy of the system 
itself by creating a public impression that unemployment benefits are paid on a 
large scale to persons who in reality do not qualify to receive such benefits, or 
don’t need them. In State after State, an attempt has been made to disqualify 
large numbers of workers through unreasonable changes in the disqualification 
requirements. In its desire to make sure that the system is demonstrably sound, 
the labor movement has set guard over the administrative procedures and has 


time after time revealed the spurious nature of the charges made. 
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Another important development has been the intensified attempt in the legis- 
latures to entrench even more firmly the merit-rating systems benefiting large 
employers at the expense of small businesses. Pursuing the objective of shifting 
the costs from the employers best able to contribute to the system to the weakest 
employers, the attempt has been made to reduce even further the contributions of 
large firms. Concurrently, the emphasis has been placed to a growing extent upon 
the role of employer contributions and the alleged cost of these contributions to 
the employer. 


It is important that there is a clear understanding of the extent to which the 
cost of employer contributions is passed on to the consumer and to which, in the 
final analysis, the cost is sustained by the community as a whole with the larger 
employers escaping their proportionate share of this cost. 


We believe that in the coming year the groundwork must be laid for a con 
certed drive to raise the standards of adequacy in the benefit amount, in the 
duration of benefits, in eligibility and in coverage of unemployment compensa 
tion. The time to reevaluate the unemployment compensation system and thus 
strengthen the whole of the American economy lies immediately ahead. Our 
task, therefore, is especially urgent. 


Changes in the State Legislation 


All of the State legislatures which met in 1951 and the United States Congress 
considered amendments to the employment security laws. The legislative activity 
varied greatly from State to State. With the exception of a few States that took 
no action, amendments ranged from a drastic revision of the state law to minor 
technical changes. 


Coverage 


No important action was taken to extend the coverage of the employment 
security laws. Minor inclusions and exclusions from the definition of employment 
were enacted in 10 States. Bills to extend coverage to “employers of one or more” 
were introduced in several States but failed to pass. Bills to extend the agricul- 
tural labor coverage were introduced in two States; both failed to pass. In one 
other State a bill broadening the agricultural labor exclusion was enacted. 


In 1950 the Congress amended the definition of “wages” and “employment” 
in section 1607(b) and (c) of the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. Yet, only 
14 of the 46 States with legislative sessions amended the definitions of “wages” 
and “employment” in their employment security laws to take account of the 
amended Federal definitions and not all of these amended the definitions to be 
completely consistent with the Federal definitions. Thus, the Federal tax will, in 
some instances, be broader and in others narrower than the unemployment insur- 
ance taxes under State laws. 
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Benefits 


Base period and benefit year. Five States amended the definition of base period. 
Two of these changed from a uniform to an individual base period. One of them 
eliminated the lag between the base period and the benefit year by defining the 
base period as the 52 consecutive weeks ending on Sunday immediately preceding 
the filing of a valid original claim. The other, along with two States with individual 
base periods, shortened the lag period which previously varied from 3 to almost 6 
months to a period of less than 3 months by providing that the base period shall 
be the last 4 completed calendar quarters immediately preceding the first day of 
an individual benefit year. These four States will change the method of collecting 
employers’ wage reports from one of requiring quarterly reports to one of requir- 
ing wage reports only upon request from the employment security agency. One 
other State substituted a 4-quarter for an 8-quarter base period. 


The State which changed from a uniform to an individual benefit year and 
completely eliminated the lag between the benefit year and the base period also 
defined valid original claim more restrictively than most other States. Similar 
restrictive definitions of valid claim were introduced in three other States. 


Qualifying wages or employment. Eleven States with 40.6 per cent of the 
covered workers amended the qualifying-wages or employment requirement, In 
most instances the form of the requirement was retained and the amount of wages 
or employment required was increased. However, one State changed from a flat 
wage requirement to one of 14 times the high-quarter wages; another which had 


required that a worker earn 30 times his weekly benefit amount to be eligible now 
provides that the worker must have had 20 weeks of employment at an average 
wage of $15. One State retained the same dollar amount of earnings but increased 
the weeks of employment from 14 to 20. One State changed from a requirement of 
40 times weekly benefit amount in 3 quarters of an 8-quarter base period to one 
that he have earnings in 2 quarters with no minimum amount specified. Also added 
was the requirement that for subsequent benefit years a claimant must have earned 


in insured work an amount equal to 5 times his weekly benefit amount after the 
beginning of the preceding benefit year in order to prevent an individual from 
establishing a second benefit year based only on earnings in the lag period between 
the base period and the beginning of the first benefit year. One State amended 
its law to provide that a claimant must have earned the full qualifying-wage 
amount after the beginning of the first benefit year in order to qualify for a 
second benefit year. This is a much stricter qualifying requirement than is found 
in any other State law. 


Waiting-period. One State deleted the waiting period, making three States 
which now require no waiting period. One State reduced the waiting period from 
2 weeks to 1, leaving only three States which require a 2-week waiting period. 

Maximum weekly benefit amount. By and large, the changes in the benefit 
formula in the 1951 State legislative sessions took the form of increasing the 
maximum weekly benefit amount. This reflected the continuing increase in the 
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1 


cost of living and the prospect that in the next few years unemployment would 


probably be sporadic and of short duration. Nineteen States increased the maxi- 
mum weekly benefit amount by amounts ranging from $2 to $7.50. Maximum 
weekly benefit amounts now range from $20 to $30. 

The status of the maximum weekly benefit amounts is as follows: As of 
June 30, 1951, 5 States with 19.0 per cent of the covered workers in 1950 provided 
a maximum weekly benefit amount of $30; 14 States with 47 per cent of the 
covered workers provided a maximum of $26 or better; and 33 States with 79.9 
per cent of the covered workers provided a maximum of $24 or better. 

The maximum weekly benefit amount for claimants who have the maximum 
dependents’ allowances in the 11 States which provide such allowances ranged 
from $48 in: Alaska to $20 in the District of Columbia (where the maximum 
benefit is the same with or without dependents). 


One State did not increase the maximum weekly benefit amount, but provided 
an increase of 25 per cent in the weekly benefit amount at all benefit levels for a 
claimant who has been employed in the State by covered employers for 5 consecu- 
tive years in which he has earned wages in excess of $1,000 per year and has 
received no benefits during such period. For such a claimant the maximum will 
be $28.50 

One State repealed the provision increasing or decreasing the benefit amount 
according to the cost-of-living index and increased its maximum weekly benefit 
amount from $20 to $27.50 which is $2.50 higher than the maximum with the 
cost-of-living adjustment for the past year. While the benefit amount will be 
increased for most of the individuals whose benefit amount was at the former 
statutory maximum, the repeal of the cost-of-living adjustment will decrease 
the benefit amount of all those individuals with benefit amounts below that 
maximum. 


The maximum weekly benefit amount in one State is defined as 50 per cent 
of the average weekly wage paid to employees in insured work during a 12-month 
period ending June 30. The 1951 legislature provided that this amount cannot 
exceed $28. 


While most of these States merely extended their present formula for deter- 
mining weekly benefit amount to arrive at the new maximum, two States decreased 
the fraction of high-quarter earnings used to determine the weekly benefit amount. 
Both of these States provide for dependents’ allowances and the use of a smaller 
fraction of high-quarter wages enhances such allowances. One State increased 
benefits all along the line by increasing its high-quarter fraction. Two States 
with annual-wage formulas made adjustments in the amount of wages required 
for specified benefit amounts. One State drastically changed its method of deter- 
mining benefit amount from that of using a fraction of high-quarter earnings to 
one using a percentage of the average weekly wage. 


Seven of the 19 States also increased the minimum weekly benefit amount. 
The increase was $5 in 2 States, $2 in 4 States, and $1 in 2 States. One State 
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retained its 50-cent minimum but provided it will be paid in $5 instead of $3 
amounts. Minimum weekly benefit amounts now range from $3 to $15. 

Duration of benefits. An increase in maximum weekly benefit amount accom- 
panied by an increase in maximum duration has been the usual pattern in legisla- 
tion. However, only 7 of the 19 States which increased the maximum weekly 
benefit amount in 1951 also increased maximum duration, probably because of 
the present economic outlook. Four of these 7 increased maximum duration to 
26 weeks. Three of the 7 States provide uniform duration so that all claimants 
benefit from the increase and 2 others increased duration for all claimants by 
decreasing the amount of base-period wages required for specified duration 
between the minimum and the maximum. One State changed its duration require- 
ment from 4 of wages in an 8-quarter base period to 4% of wages in a 4-quarter 
base period. 

Two States which did not change the maximum duration increased duration 
for all individuals whose duration is below the statutory maximum; one by 
expressing duration as 14 instead of 4 of base-period wages, the other by increas- 
ing the credit-week fraction from 2% to 7/10. 

As of June 30, 1951, 3 States with 15.5 per cent of the covered workers provide 
a uniform duration of 26 weeks; 16 States with 44.7 per cent of the covered 
workers have a maximum duration of 26 weeks. Thus 60.2 per cent of the covered 
workers are in States which provide a maximum duration of 26 weeks. Five and 
one-half per cent of the covered workers are in the 7 States which have maximum 
durations varying from only 12 to 18 weeks. 

Eligibility for Benefits. Few States changed the eligibility requirements in the 
1951 sessions. One State amended the available-for-work provision by adding that 
the claimant must be “making an effort to secure work.”’ Another State liberalized 
its “seeking work” requirement by providing that the individual must be seeking 
work “pursuant to customary trade practices and through other methods when 
so directed by the commissioner.” A third State enacted an eligibility requirement 
which is unique to the American system of unemployment insurance. It requires 
residence in the State or in another State or foreign country which has entered 
into a reciprocal arrangement with the State at the time the claimant registers 
for work and files a claim for benefits. 

Disqualification from Benefits. Although bills providing more restrictive dis- 
qualifications were introduced in most of the 46 State legislatures, only a few 
were passed. In several States bills that substituted punitive measures for the 
present postponement of benefit rights for the periods of disqualification did not 
get out of committee. In one State the disqualification provisions were completely 
revised to make them more restrictive. In this State the disqualification periods, 
4 weeks for voluntary quit without just cause and 3 weeks for discharge for 
misconduct connected with the work with reduction of benefit rights by 3 weeks, 
were changed to the duration of the unemployment and until the individual has 


earned his weekly benefit amount in insured work. It is further provided that if 


an individual becomes unemployed because (1) quit his work without just 
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cause or was discharged for just cause connected with his work, or (2) advocates, 
or is a member of a party which advocates overthrow of the government by force, 
or (3) was committed to any penal institution, or (4) was discharged for admitted 
or otherwise proven dishonesty in connection with his work; any wages paid to 
such individual by his employer at the time the disqualifying act occurred are 
cancelled for the purpose of determining duration of benefits. If, however, an 
individual voluntarily left one employer to accept a bona fide offer of a job with 
another and is paid wages equal to 10 times his weekly benefit amount by the 
second employer, this wage cancellation will not apply. 

As for the other States, one reduced the disqualification period for discharge 
for misconduct and added an escape clause to the voluntary leaving; one limited 
good cause for voluntary leaving to “cause connected with the work” and increased 
the disqualification period by 1 week; one increased the disqualification period by 
1 week for each of the three major causes ; one substituted a limited disqualification 
period for the duration of the unemployment in the case of discharge for mis- 
conduct; one added a disqualification for a disciplinary suspension; one deleted 
the alternate limited disqualification period leaving the duration of the unemploy- 
ment disqualification. One State provided that an individual shall be disqualified 
for the week in which he is intoxicated at the time he files a claim and for the 2 
weeks immediately following ; also that a claimant shall be deemed to have failed 
to apply for suitable work if he cannot be offered a referral because of intoxica- 
tion or because his dress or grooming allow little possibility of his being hired. 
Obviously influenced by: present manpower problems, one State provided that 
the disqualifications for voluntary leaving or the refusal of suitable work may be 
modified or suspended by the commission if after hearing it is found that they 
interfere with the effective war-time use of civilian manpower in the State in 
any clearly definable group of cases. 

Four States added disqualifications for unemployment due to pregnancy and 
one State modified its disqualifications to apply only if the woman left “suitable 
work” and deleted the disqualification for a wife who leaves work to go live with 


her husband. Five States added a disqualification for non-disclosure or misrepre- 


sentation for the purpose of obtaining benefits and 11 States increased the penalty 
for fraudulently claiming benefits. Three States added disqualifying income 
provisions for such income as vacation pay, wages in lieu of notice and pensions 
paid for by employers. 

Provisions Relating to Interstate Claims. One weakness of the system for 
paying claimants who file in one State against wage credits in another State has 
been the lack of authority in State laws to allow agent states to apply the same 
penalties to such interestate claimants as are applied to intrastate claimants for 
fraudulently claiming benefits. Fifteen States amended their laws to make the 
penalties apply to both interstate and intrastate claimants. Seven States provided 
the same authority to the agency to collect overpayments of benefits made to 
interstate claimants as is provided for intrastate claimants ; six States authorized 
the employment security agency to furnish another State any of its records 
necessary for the proper prosecution of a case by such State. 
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Financing. Fifteen States amended the financing provisions of their employ- 
ment security laws. While the amendments made adjustments in various portions 
of the experience-rating formula, the purpose of all of them was to reduce contri- 
bution rates for employers. 

In 14 States the basic structure for determining reduced rates was retained 
but one State made a fundamental change in its rate-determination structure. 

Three States made provision for the partial transfer of experience. One 
provided for voluntary contributions. 

Because the defense program may result in expansion of pay rates far beyond 
normal for some employers, one State provided that employers shall pay at a 
rate of 2.7 per cent in 1951 and 1952 on that part of pay roll in excess of 300 
per cent of their 1948 pay roll or the excess over $300,000, whichever is greater. 

Two State legislatures specifically provided for studies of actuarial problems 
of the unemployment insurance fund. In one State with a benefit-ratio system 
of experience rating, the legislature directed the employment security council 
to make a study of the advisability of establishing an experience-rating system 
based on a reserve-ratio formula and to report its findings to the House and 
Senate Committees before January 1, 1952. This same legislature created a joint 
legislative committee to investigate the administration and disbursements from 
the unemployment compensation and the administration funds. 


IV. National Health Program 


The hazard of disabling sickness and death still confronts the great mass of 
American wage earners who are lacking adequate means to meet it. For more 
than two decades your Federation has pioneered in furthering studies of the 
costs of medical care and in searching for means to bring the medical service— 
for prevention as well as remedy—within the financial reach of every American 
family. Since 1944 the American Federation of Labor has been committed to a 
comprehensive national health program. Since 1948 we have sought the enactment 
of a basic seven-point program of federal aid to help provide the minimum 
safeguards to the nation’s health and welfare. 

Progress toward our seven-point goal has been slow and difficult. As we 
reported a year ago, Part 3 of our seven-point program was put into effect in 
October, 1949, providing additional funds for grants to the States for the 
construction of hospitals and health centers under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. We are glad to report that two other parts of our broad 
program have been enacted during the past year and are now operating for the 
nation’s benefit. 

In August, 1950, Part 2 of our program was realized, when Public Law 692 
was placed on the statute-books providing for federal aid to medical research. 
Funds are authorized under this law to push a broad research program against 
common disabling and killing diseases. These include cerebral palsy, epilepsy, 


arthritis, rheumatism, multiple sclerosis, and blindness, in addition to other 
programs against cancer, heart disease, mental illness and dental diseases, 
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Last year alone, more than 1,000,000 Americans fell victim to these common 
foes. By advancing medical research against these afflictions, we reduce this toll 
of needless suffering and death. In this ever-continuing fight against sickness, 
disability and chronic disease, federal aid supplements and stimulates local and 
state funds, and voluntary contributions. Funds provided by the 81st Congress 
are expanding research in miracle drugs like cortisone, ACTH and related 
compounds. These have already brought immediate hope to millions who suffer 
from rheumatic diseases. 

When expanded federal research programs were first proposed, the usual 
bogeymen of bureaucratic control, waste, inefficiency, and “opening wedge to 
socialize medicine” were conjured up. Events have since conclusively dispelled 
these fears. Today the federal government is the largest single contributor to 
medical research. In 1950, the U. S. Public Health Service made more than 1,500 
grants toward this end. Yet, medical schools, hospitals and universities throughout 
the nation have received grants and employed these funds without interference 
or attempted control by federal officials. 

Since today false cries of “economy” resound in the midst of prolific spending, 
it is important to point out that the total amount of federal money spent for all 
medical research, $14,200,000, is only three-tenths of one per cent of the 1951 
defense budget. This expenditure is as vital to the health and security of our 
people as the purchase of arms. Money spent on medical research has proven 
an investment in national security which yields returns out of all proportion to cost. 

Part 6 of our program was realized with the enactment of Public Law 734, 
8lst Congress (Social Security Amendments of August 1950), providing the 
necessary federal aid to reduce maternal and infant deaths. Steps toward realiza- 
tion of this part of our program have been achieved through provisions in the 
amended Social Security Act. These authorize increases in annual grants from 
$18,500,000 previously to $31,500,000 for state and local health services to save 
the lives of mothers and babies, broaden clinical services for pregnant women, 
immunize babies, and for related services. 

Through these and other programs involving federal, state and local efforts 
together with private physicians and other health professionals, childbearing is 
safer than ever. Since 1935, maternal mortality rates have been slashed 77 per cent. 
Infant death rates have been lowered 32 per cent. 


We are encouraged by these gains. Yet much remains to be done. According 


to an official report “. . . we are still losing more than 3,000 mothers in a year, 
and very few need die . .. Better care for rural and for non-white babies is 
especially urgent (because) many thousands of these deaths are needless .. .” 

And it is still tragically true that American children who suffer from orthopedic 
or spastic defects, cerebral palsy, rheumatic fever, heart disease, defective hearing 
and bad eyesight must be numbered in the millions. 

The 82nd Congress was confronted with the responsibility of meeting the 
nation’s health needs intensified by the burdens of the defense effort. In his 
State of the Union, Budget, and Economic messages, the President urged the 
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Congress to take action “rounding out our system of social insurance” to 
strengthen America for a long-term defense effort. He stressed especially the 
need for training doctors, dentists and nurses; the extension of State and local 
public health services; and the establishment of a national program of health 
insurance, safeguarding the individual rights of both patients and doctors. These 
recommendations were supported in a strong statement issued by President 
Green, calling for Congressional action. 


Despite the intensified need for enactment of these measures, the 82nd Congress 
showed no more responsiveness to public health than it did to the need for 
housing, consumer protection or an equitable or workable defense production 
program. 


Unquestionably the most urgent and direct need arising from the defense 
program was to increase the training of medical personnel and help relieve the 


already critical shortages of properly trained doctors, dentists and nurses. This 


objective, embodied in Part 1 of our program, was to be sought by the bill for 
Federal Aid to Medical Education (S.337). The seven Democrats and six Re- 
publicans of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee all sponsored 
and recommended unanimously prompt enactment of this measure. 


It would provide about $62,000,000 yearly to help medical, dental, nursing 
and related professional schools meet their deficits and expand facilities to 
train more urgently needed health personnel. Scholarship provisions would 
enable qualified students to enter the health fields. This bill had the endorsement 
of the overwhelming majority of deans of the nation’s medical schools. In addi- 
tion to the support of labor and farm organizations, leading professional groups 
like the American Dental Association, the Association of American Medical 
Colleges and the National Health Council backed S. 337. 


Sole obstructing force was the medical lobby which attacked the measure as 
a “fringe bill... opening wedge to socialized medicine.” Yielding somewhat to 
the weight of public opinion and the press, the American Medical Association 
conceded the desperate financial plight of the medical schools and the need for 
some government aid. But the medical lobby still fought a delaying action and 
sought to limit such aid to a “one time grant” for construction purposes. The 
bill. was still awaiting Senate action at the beginning of August. 


The companion measure, H.R.2707, was before the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee with no action taken, pending Senate moves. 
In the meantime, the Secretary of Defense, George Marshall, came out strongly 
for the passage of the legislation indicating that the available reserves of 
physicians, dentists and nurses have been depleted to a level “well below that 
necessary to meet both the requirements for heightened civilian production and 
the larger standing military forces during the present emergency or for full-scale 
mobilization.” The Secretary pointed out that in addition “there is a much greater 
threat of large-scale civilian disasters resulting from the existence of more 
modern weapons which we can expect will be used against us.” 
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Deeply aware of the special conditions with which the nation is confronted, 
the American Federation of Labor was pressing for the Congressional adoption 
of this legislation as an essential measure to safeguard both national security 
and well-being. 

Legislation to implement Part 5 of our program, designed to strengthen state 
and local public health units, was embodied in S.445. The Bill passed the Senate 
on March 16, 1951, by a narrow margin of 38-35. Despite vigorous calls for action 
by the American Federation of Labor and many other groups, in support of the 
companion House Bills H.R.274 and H.R.913, no action was taken in the House. 
Here again the delay was traceable to the AMA, which strove to restrict the 
scope and usefulness of public health work which communities could undertake 
under this measure. 

Meanwhile, the need for prompt enactment of such a program was heightened 
by the defense program. It was plain that local public health officers would provide 
the core for any civilian defense activity and would be in no position to cope with 
the community needs without the proposed aid. 

The value and significance of this program reached far beyond the emergency 
needs. Today, 32 million Americans live in areas completely unprotected by any 
public agency capable of dealing effectively with contagious diseases, sanitation, 
tuberculosis control, and other essential public health services. Of all the urban 
communities throughout the nation, only 31 cities, and of 3,070 counties, only 70 
counties, have departments which meet the established minimum standards of 
public health performance. The need is particularly great in critical defense 
areas suffering from overcrowding and the lack of proper housing facilities 
where existing medical resources are overtaxed beyond the danger point. 


The American Federation of Labor calls for more vigorous support of this 


measure as an indispensable aid to states and communities to bring the benefits 


of preventive medicine to American families and to provide essential services 
to guard these families against disasters and threats to human health as an 
essential element of national defense. 

The American Federation of Labor looks upon national health insurance, 
Part 7 of the seven-point program, as the keystone of our comprehensive health 
program. We reaffirm our support of the national health insurance plan which 
would enable the workers to pay for needed health and medical care while 
guaranteeing full freedom of choice for patients and professional freedom for 
doctors. Our policy was reinforced by the findings of Senator Lehman’s Sub- 
committee on Health which made public on May 28 the findings of its extended 
study of health insurance plans in the U. S. Among the conclusions reached by 
this significant report are: 

1, Voluntary health insurance paid less than 8 per cent of the nation’s $9 to 


$10 billion medical care expenses in 1949. by the highest of the above 
estimate, voluntary insurance plans do not cover about 80 per cent of that portion 
of the Nation’s medical-care bill generally regarded as the minimum that is 


potentially insurable.” 
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2. “.. . out of our population of 150 million people, an estimated 75 million 
have insurance against some sort of the costs of medical care, while another 75 


million have not yet been reached... 


3. “. .. less than 3 per cent of the population, composed of between 3 and 4 
million persons, have comprehensive medical care insurance .. .” 

4. Generally speaking, Blue Cross offers the most benefits per premium 
dollar; Blue Shield next ; and commercial insurance companies last. The amount 
of each premium dollar retained ranges from 45 cents down to 7 cents. 

5. These major gaps in health coverage are reported: rural areas, low 
income families, persons over 65, Negroes, the self-employed, the chronically ill 
and disabled. 

6. Most voluntary plans today offer only limited protection. The average 
plan “does little to encourage preventive medicine, early diagnosis or treatment 

Measures to improve the kind and quality of medical services have been 
included in very few voluntary insurance plans, except those providing compre- 
hensive services through medical group practice units.” 


7. “The growth of comprehensive insurance has been restricted by difficulties 


of initial financing and organizations, by the frequent opposition of organized 
medicine, and by restrictive laws enacted in more than half of the States, 
usually at the instance of physicians and medical societies.” 


These findings were reached after ten months of study by a special staff 
headed by Dr. Dean A. Clark, Medical Director of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. This report was unanimous, signed by Dr. Clark and his two assistants. 
It is worth noting that one is the Vice President of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 


In view of the medical lobby’s multi-million dollar propaganda campaign which 
may have confused even a few of our own members, it is appropriate to review 
briefly the facts responsible for the A. F. of L.’s advocacy of a National Health 
Insurance Program since 1944. 


Labor’s support of this program stems from long experience with the twin 
problems of (1) the uneven distribution of medical care; and (2) difficulty of 
payment. Even a single unexpected illness, we know all too well, can often drain 
the savings of working families and drive them into debt. Repeatedly, studies 
have shown that sickness costs are the greatest single factor causing public 
dependency. They account for one-third of all public assistance cases. 

To insure ourselves against these economic burdens the average worker 
cannot  ustain, we pioneered years ago in developing voluntary health plans. 
These enabled our members to prepay some part of their health bills through 
small, fixed payments, scaled to income. Our experience proved the superiority 
of prepaid health insurance over the more costly fee-for-service arrangement. 
But during those years the American Medical Association condemned support 
for voluntary plans as “socialism, communism—inciting to revolution.” Now, 
twenty years later, the AMA has come around to our early position. Meanwhile 
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we have moved ahead as we became aware of the limitations inescapable in 
voluntary plans, 
Voluntary plans do not offer broad enough coverage at low enough rates to 


enough of our people to solve our national health problems. Voluntary plans 
point the way but are not the final solution. 


But these limitations can be overcome by expanding health insurance plans 
to make coverage universal by law. The advantages include lower administrative 
costs, more comprehensive benefits, and continuing protection despite changes of 
job or address. 

For these compelling reasons we have been in favor of meeting the common 
risks of life through social insurance. We have supported the insurance principle 
in Old Age and Survivors Insurance, disability insurance, and unemployment 
insurance to deal with three of the four hazards which face all of us. We 
believe that the same principle of social insurance, with full freedom for patient 
and physician alike, can be democratically applied to close the last gap in our 
social insurance program. 


It is important to consider that under a nation-wide program workers and 
their families would be assured health protection during periods of unemploy- 


ment and unfavorable economic conditions. As part of a fully-rounded system 
of Social Security our people could face old age after leaving the job without 
worrying about the medical and hospital bills. 

In framing a workable, democratic health program, the A. F. of L. rejected 
conclusively the idea of state-controlled medicine. We oppose now—just as we 
have always opposed—the theory that government should directly hire physicians 
and other health professionals, regulate the professional practice of medicine, 
and interfere with private relations between patients and their doctors. We have 
likewise opposed the extension of charity care and the humiliation of a “means 
test” for otherwise self-supporting, lower income families. 


As the best constructive alternative to socialized or state-controlled medicine, 
we support National Health Insurance legislation with iron-clad guarantees : 


1. to preserve the present private relationship between patient and physician ; 
to insure that both parties have full freedom of choice; 


3. encouragement of early diagnosis, preventive medical procedures, and 
use of specialists, laboratory aids, expensive drugs and appliances, without 
worry of expense for patient or doctor ; 


4. that the program be run by health professionals and laymen responsible 


to the people in each local community and the individual state, not to the federal 
government, 


These guarantees are specifically set forth in the A. F. of L. endorsed National 
Health Insurance Program presented to the 81st Congress in Senate Bill S.1679 


and House Bills H.R. 1412, 1413. In the present 82nd Congress they are in 
House Bills H.R.27 and H.R.54. 
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Under these guarantees, National Health Insurance would promote rather 
than compete with present voluntary plans, whether established wholly by unions 
or secured through collective bargaining. In either case, such non-profit plans 
could and should continue within the framework of National Health Insurance, 
paid from the national fund for services furnished. Our union plans would con- 
tinue free from federal controls. 

Against this reasoned position stands the medical lobby. The AMA lobby 
spent over $2,500,000 in 1950 and distributed more than 43,000,000 pieces of 
literature to oppose our programs and our endorsed candidates. This sum, dragging 
medicine into politics, is twice as much as the AMA spent in the previous year 
for its legitimate purpose of “cultivating and advancing medical knowledge.” 
In addition, state and county medical societies spent untold, unregistered hundreds 
of thousands of dollars more. 

The AMA’s main thrust was a pre-1950 election drive in the nation’s press 
and radio. This campaign was not limited to attacking National Health Insurance. 
Attacks on the “welfare state” were ambitiously intended to swing public senti- 
ment against organized labor’s goals of improved social legislation. 

The medical lobby’s unlimited funds and small scruples have undoubtedly 
retarded the prompt achievement of our health goals and strengthened reactionary 
anti-labor forces—to the dismay of thousands of independent-minded physicians 
and millions of Americans. 

In addition to opposing our National Health Insurance Program, the medical 
lobby also fought successfully to exclude disability insurance provisions from 
the 1950 Social Security Act Amendments and in various state legislatures. The 
medical lobby opposed public housing programs which would benefit our workers. 
It aligned itself nationally and on the local level with private utilities and reac- 
tionary organizations like the Foundation of Economic Education and the 
Committee for Constitutional Government. 


In the months ahead, as in the months past, we shall be confronted with the 
necessity of meeting head on the reactionary political action of the medical 
lobby. In renewing its attack on a broad front against liberal American institu- 
tions, the AMA, through a resolution, lined up with Allen Zoll’s National Council 
for American Education in calling for a Congressional investigation into public 
schools spreading “the insidious tenets of the welfare state.” 

It is increasingly apparent that in each State, disability insurance, unemploy- 
ment benefits and other basic features of our social security program are coming 
under concerted attack from the medical and private insurance lobbies. On the 
national level the medical lobby has already given evidence of its intention to 


oppose virtually any program, however necessary it may be, under the pretext 


that it might lead to “socialized medicine.” This opposition is directed for 
example to the proposed revival of proven programs such as EMIC—the emer- 
gency maternal and infant care program. In World War II, EMIC paid 
$125,000,000 for medical and nursing and hospital services for 1,454,000 maternity 
and infant cases of servicemen’s families. 
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AMA opposition is also directed to another significant new proposal to extend 
old age insurance benefits to cover 60 days’ hospitalization for workers over 65 
and their beneficiaries. This measure would enable our older citizens to face old 
age after their working years are through, without fear of hospital costs draining 
their life savings or compelling them to accept charity care. 

In this continuing campaign, we shall again count on the Committee for the 
Nation’s Health, a national, non-partisan group of physicians and laymen, which 
includes among its officers and directors President Green, Vice Presidents Woll 
and Harrison, President Brownlow of the Metal Trades Department, President 
Lester Washburn of the United Auto Workers, and Secretary-Treasurer Peterson 
of the International Association of Machinists. Although the budget of the 
Committee for the Nation’s Health is less than a penny against each dollar 
spent by the medical lobby, it provides us with the ammunition we need to counter 
medical lobby propaganda. 

Through our concerted efforts in the past we have made substantial gains 
towards a comprehensive national health program, as a part of Social Security 
system, for the benefit of all American families. Three of the seven parts of our 
program are now public law. The daily challenge of Communism, at home and 
abroad, compels us to most vigorous action. We cannot afford in this crisis to 
continue wasting our greatest resource—the health and strength of our citizens. 
The major part of the task of making secure the health of the nation still lies 
ahead. 


EDUCATION 


The American Federation of Labor must today play a major role in helping 
restore vitality and direction to American education. The philosophy and methods 
which were adequate, at a time, when simple, routine daily life developed personal 
initiative is no longer adequate to train youth for responsible citizenship in our 
mechanized, complex society. So too, the old formalized schooling which centered 
around the humanities, after a pupil had mastered the basic tools for learning 
simply cannot properly be the accepted pattern today. The complexities of the 
modern mechanized world demand an educational program which will give to 
youth a working knowledge of the tools for academic learning and also adequate 
practical training. To this training must be added a sound appreciation of 
democratic principles for which he must work as a citizen in his community. 

On the one hand we find an ever increasing demand that youth complete 
more and more years of attendance at academic institutions—and this trend 
carries with it a denial of status to those who do not go to college. Yet, on the 
other hand, we find relatively fewer work opportunities in which a purely 
academically trained person can actually earn a living. The growing power of 
the industrial worker demands that his training equip him adequately to meet 
the greater civic responsibilities which his greater political power places on him. 

Not only is the need pressing for changed formal schooling, but there is 
also a very great need to integrate with the schooling of today a work experience 


and a play experience which will give our young people some sense of manual 
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dexterity and bring into their daily life again a spark to kindle the fires of their 
imagination and to give encouragement to a desire for creative activity, which 
marks a man as great. 

In the early history of our country the trade unions helped establish the 
public school, and pressed for compulsory school attendance laws and the 
elimination of child labor. Since then we have contributed richly to the develop- 
ment of the public school system and the protection and promotion of the 
welfare of America’s children and youth. 


Today, however, we must do more than merely urge “more funds for 
education.” We must analyze and evaluate the programs through which these 
funds are administered. 

Is the course of study which in itself is often rigidly dictated by the colleges 
and universities of our country, planned to equip a youth to meet his responsi- 
bilities in the second half of the 20th century? Is his sense of moral and social 
discipline adequately emphasized in his school training today? Is he merely 
“putting in time” in a school, to meet the legal requirements of a compulsory 
school attendance law or is he actually being educated, and trained to be a good 
citizen? 

We recognize that a layman can not determine technical professional pro- 
cedure in education any more than he can properly do so in any other profession 
or trade like medicine or law or building construction. But he can, as a layman, 


judge the results of such training. 


When we realize that in some states today, authorities are actually giving two 
kinds of diplomas: one for attendance and one for achievement, we have a right 


and a duty to ask the value of an “attendance diploma.” 


While we as a national organization examine and set forth what we believe 
to be sound principles regarding the education of youth, we must, at this point, 
emphasize that the administration of education is an important state function; 
with the state having the authority to delegate certain of its powers to city or 
county units. It is to help guide our state and city bodies, who are concerned 
with the practical administration of educational policies and to examine national 
trends affecting nation-wide developments, that the American Federation of Labor 
periodically must reexamine its position on educational matters. 


Labor must seek and continually work to have its qualified men and women 
serve on boards of education and in this manner help shape educational policy. 


A survey of the composition of boards of education made two decades ago 
showed that less than 2% of the membership of state, city, or county boards of 
education were “labor.” The spot-check-study made by the American Federation 
of Labor’s Standing Committee on Education last year, showed the continuing 
lack of labor representation on boards of education. These facts show that it 
is urgent that local and state labor leaders should plan systematically to assure 
representation of labor on the local and state board of education to assure labor’s 
helping shape administrative educational policy. 
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Opposition to Any Thought Control 


It is particularly important at this time, when destructive forces are seeking 
to control our public schools, that labor keep the public informed and alerted to 
all threatening attempts to control the content matter of education. 


We protest the in-roads that industrial groups have made in shaping school 


curricula, and in “conditioning” teachers and pupils in arranging “industry- 


education days,” in which teachers and pupils are taken to industrial plants and 
given a one-sided picture of current industrial problems. Such projects are 
essentially planned for propaganda in behalf of anti-union industrial organiza- 
tions. Such one-sided presentation of controversial questions is educationally 
and socially unsound. 

We wish also to reaffirm our opposition to having any member of the Com- 
munist Party, or any other controlled group allowed to teach. While we recognize 
the right of any person to hold any belief that he may choose to hold, we contend 
that no one has the right to impose his beliefs on others, simply because those 
“others” cannot avoid hearing his teachings. As pupils have no choice but to 
hear what the teacher may tell them, while in the classroom, and as teachers 
who are members of a group controlled by a totalitarian organization could, 
when ordered to do so, compel a pupil to hear the propaganda which the Party 
would wish to spread, we, therefore, oppose the employment or the retention 
of Communist Party members as teachers. We make a clear differentiation 
between protecting the rights of a teacher or any other person to hold his own 
views and express them fully, as a citizen, and the duty of society to protect 
children and youth from unhealthful, immoral, criminal teachings by anyone 
under any circumstances. 


The Teacher’s Rights 


We emphatically demand that the teacher’s personal civil liberties be com- 
pletely protected. The teacher must be free to teach the truth. He must also be 
free himself. 


The lack of freedom of the American teacher today is alarming. It is this 
lack of freedom which more than any other factor, we contend, is responsible 
for the shortage of teachers in the United States today. 


Teachers are told which organizations they must join, and which organizations 
they may not or should not join. They are urged, in every state, to join the 
state education association, which actually is the Company Union, in education. 
Within 17 states teachers are required, as a condition of employment, to join 
this Company Union at the national, state or local level. In many places, dues 
for the administratively controlled teacher’s association—the Company Union— 
are deducted from the teacher’s salary often without his permission, before the 
teacher is paid. 


On the other hand teachers are dismissed, in many places, for forming or 
joining a union. In other places, they are penalized in many other ways. They 
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may be assigned to badly located schools; they may be given an extra heavy 
teaching load; they may be denied promotions; they may be openly attacked 
by their superior officers in a most humiliating manner, simply because they 
choose to join with their fellow citizens, through the American Federation of 
Labor, to serve the common good and protect their own economic interests. 

In North Carolina teachers were threatened with reprisals for forming a 
union. The State Federation of Labor in Virginia, Iowa, Florida, Idaho, Texas, 
as well as in North Carolina—just to mention a few—are at this moment, 
actually engaged in a determined struggle to help make the teacher free to join 
any legal organization of his own choosing. 


Once a teacher is free to join a union he will be better able to fight for his 


personal right to protect his professional and economic status. Teacher tenure 


laws are essential to protect the teacher on the job from political pressures. 
Yet, in many legislatures the fight for teacher tenure laws has been made more 
difficult by the opposition to such laws from the state education association, the 
Company Union, 

The teacher, like every other worker, must be economically more free than 
he is today. Teachers’ salaries are woefully small. The salary should be increased 
and be graduated by annual increments, until in about five or six years, he 
reaches a salary level commensurate with the significant contribution he is 
making to the communities and with the opportunity for continuing salary 
improvement, as any other professional worker would. 

The teacher must be relatively more free in his contemplation of his old 
age security than he is today. His small salary does not enable him to save much. 
Teachers’ pensions, in most cases, are not adequate. The American Federation 
of Labor sought last year, to have teachers given an opportunity to increase their 
pensions by authorizing the State to enter into an agreement with the Federal 
Government to enable teachers now covered by a state pension law to vote by 
secret ballot to determine if they would want to have federal social security 
coverage to supplement their state pensions. But, as the printed hearings show, 
the Company Union successfully opposed such additional protection for the 
teachers. 

The teacher must have enough free time—unassigned time, to enable ‘him to 
work closely with the individual pupil, to give to his work that inspiration 
which must come from close personal work with the individual child and youth. 
The teacher must, in addition, have adequate leisure time for his relaxation, and 
time to continue his personal professional growth. 

The teacher must be free to use his professional training and experience in 
helping shape administrative school policy. The tragic waste inherent in a 
system which denies the teacher—the professional worker who is most closely 
identified with actual child training—a right to participate in planning the 
educational program for a school system, is certainly disturbing. 

The teacher must be freed from the all-too-prevalent petty tyrannies of school 
administrators. A person to whom a parent and a community entrusts its children 
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should certainly be regarded as capable of running his personal affairs without 
interference from school authorities. 


There is an urgent need for the development of special machinery through 
which teachers and, incidentally other public employees, may seek to adjudicate 
their problems without threats or reprisals against them, for any protective 
action which they may take, in their own behalf. In such a machinery, the 
teacher, as a worker with heavy professional responsibilities should have repre- 
sentation of his own choosing. 


The Program of the Standing Committee on Education 


The Standing Committee on Education has been reorganized by its chairman, 
Vice President Matthew Woll. During the year sub-committees have been 
appointed and consultants from many organizations in the American Federation 
of Labor have been called to serve the newly established sub-commiittees. The 
sub-committees which have already undertaken specific tasks are: The sub- 
committee on Vocational Education, the sub-committee on Adult Education, the 
sub-committee on Public Schools and Child Welfare. 


The sub-committee on Vocational Education is helping to formulate the 
program and the directives, through which the Federation’s pilot project in 
surveying current problems in Vocational Education tackles its work. This 
sub-committee will make a determined effort to modify the present undemocratic 
procedure used in the administration of the Selective Service Act. This sub- 
committee now plans also to conduct a study to determine the qualifying criteria 
for vocational teachers. 


The sub-committee on Adult Education will work in close cooperation with 
the Worker’s Education Bureau, as well as with state and local federations. 


The sub-committee on Public Schools and Child Welfare has recommended 
several studies to give an up-to-date factual basis on which the Federation can 
plan its program and campaign. The first of these studies is a survey of social 
science text books most widely used in our schools today. The committee recom- 
mends that a quantitative and a qualitative study be made of the references 
to labor in text books. The last study on the treatment of labor in school text 


books, made over 20 years ago, revealed that less than one-half of one per cent 
of all the pages in all the text books were used to present the labor movement 
in any way. Generally, the only reference to the labor movement was in connection 


with reports on strikes and other unfortunate clashes in which labor was com- 
pelled to participate because of the conditions to which the worker had been 
subjected. 


The second study recommended by this sub-committee is one through which 
to gather information on how and by whom teachers-in-training are taught 
about the labor movement. This study contemplates a survey of all colleges 
and universities in which teacher training work is done. 
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The committee also recommends a survey to be made in cooperation with 
state and city federations of labor to determine the type of magazine and other 
non-formal teaching aids used in the schools. 

It has also recommended that a study be made to determine the general degree 
and form of cooperation possible between state and city federations and the 
educational authorities in the community. It was pointed out that in some areas 
a closer cooperation could be readily effected if the labor leaders themselves 
took the initiative to help develop such cooperation. 

The value of these studies in helping our movement plan its program is 
significant. 


The United States Office of Education 


The failure of the United States Office of Education to gather basic statistical 
data on education in our country is of serious concern. 

Repeated requests from the American Federation of Labor to have the 
Office of Education gather these data have been either ignored or have been 
answered by spurious replies. On the one hand the Office of Education claims 
that they have been denied funds by Congress, to enable them to gather these 
data. Yet, the records show that the Office of Education has not asked for addi- 
tional funds for the compilation of these data. But the Office of Education has 
continually pressed for more and more funds through which to develop material 
for the states for curriculum planning—a field in which it is exceedingly danger- 
ous to have the Federal Government work. The Office of Education has also 
said that it cannot engage in any research in which any other agency, public 
or private engages. The Office of Education has claimed that the Bureau of the 
Budget will not permit them to do so. Whether they have correctly understood 
the directive from the Bureau of the Budget cannot be known. But it is obvious 
that such a directive, if it was given to the Office of Education was not given to 
other agencies. 

Every effort should be made to have the Office of Education given the adequate 
funds to gather and compile basic data on the state of education in the United 
States and current legislative activities of the several states affecting education. 


Federal Aid for Education 


The need for federal aid for education is urgent; as much so as at any time 
during the last thirty-five years in which the Federation has been on record for 
such legislation, but this year there seems even less likelihood that the legisla- 
tion will be enacted. 

There are over thirty bills before the Congress providing some form of 
federal aid for education. Many of these are the usual “general aid bills” which 
will not assure one cent for teachers’ salaries or for services for children. The 
American Federation of Labor, which for thirty years supported a general aid 


bill has, during the last five years, recognized the need for specific legislation 


for specific purposes. 
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Furthermore we have long come to the practical realization that safeguards 
essential to a social and just administration of the law must be written into the 
law if they are to be honored. 


Because this legislation is still pending we would re-affirm the safeguards 
which we have previously deemed essential in the form of legislation. 

The 1950 convention recommended separate bills to cover each of the five 
major purposes for which we have sought federal aid. Actually, there must be 
specific bills for specific purposes if we wish to make sure that the money will 
be spent for the purpose for which it is intended. 

I. Senator James Murray, this session, introduced the bill (S. 990) covering 
the first of our points: to provide aid expressly for public school teachers’ 
salaries. The Murray Bill would actually help more nearly equalize educational 
opportunities among and within the states. 

The other four programs for which we seek specific legislation are: 

II. Federal Aid for Public School Construction. Senator Humphrey will 
continue to press for this legislation embodying the principles of a good school 
program and a sound construction program. Senator Humphrey’s bill of last 
year, providing for a survey on school construction needs serves well as a basis 
for determining an equitable plan for the distribution of federal funds for school 
construction. 


VII. Federal Aid for Scholarship Loans for Needy, Worthy Students. 
Senator Murray continues to press for legislation for this purpose. Noting the 


desperate need for more physicians in this country the Senator is putting forth 
great efforts to securing the enactment of S.637 which would give aid to medical 
colleges and afford more students the opportunity to study medicine. 


IV. Federal Aid to Help Eradicate Adult Illiteracy. Senator Kilgore con- 
tinues to work for legislation for this purpose. Senator Kilgore, who has 
actively supported our international program to bring technical assistance to 
friendly nations in need thereof, now points to the fact that surely we should, 
as a nation, do as much in our own country for those who have been denied the 
opportunity to secure basic educational training, as we give to our friendly 
neighbors. To have seventeen million adult illiterates in our nation cannot be 
countenanced. Legislation to overcome this alarming condition must be passed. 


V. Federal Aid to Provide Services to Protect and Promote the Health and 
Welfare of Every Child in the United States. Senator Douglas will probably 
reintroduce his bill providing health services for all children. In addition to 
the provisions in the Douglas Bill, the Federation believes that federal funds 
should be made available to transport children to and from any school which meets 
the educational requirements of the state. When we realize that many states 
exempt children from the compulsory school attendance laws because they 
“live too far from a school” we see little justification in not using public funds 
to bring these children to school. We further hold that as the state must permit 
any parent to send his child to any school of his choosing, which meets the educa- 
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tional requirements set by the state, that there is no ethical justification for 
penalizing the child because his parents choose to send him to one state-approved 
school, rather than to another state-approved school. 

The Federation holds that the federal government must concern itself with 
the health and welfare of every child. To do otherwise would be in violation 
of American tradition and law. 


Vocational Education 


Since the American Federation of Labor in 1916 helped secure enactment 
of legislation to promote vocational training we have sought to develop the 
program functionally in such a manner that it will actually equip our young 
people to take their position as wage earners and good citizens in our community. 
Unfortunately, early in the development of this program, its administration fell 
into the hands of men and women completely unaware of labor production 
standards, and of the purpose of a sound training or apprenticeship program. 

During the last few years the Federation has sought to conduct a study for 
the evaluation of the vocational education program. In its undertaking, the 
Federation has had the active cooperation of the Vocational Education Division, 
the Federal Security Agency and of the Division of Apprenticeship Training of 
the Department of Labor. The four pilot projects were, it was agreed, to be 
carried on in Alabama, California, Michigan, and New Jersey. 

The study in Alabama showed particularly the need for a more active par- 
ticipation on the part of the trade union leaders in the state’s vocational training 
program. The Alabama study showed also the need for more constructive 
cooperation between the Vocation Training program and the Apprenticeship 
Training program. 

The California Study revealed entirely different conditions. Here, an active 
labor movement, well experienced in working with public and private agencies, 
was taking a leading part in bringing a real value to the program. Here, however, 
also, the study shows that local labor leaders must work more actively in close 
cooperation with the authorities sponsoring the project. 


We recommend that a summary of the findings so far reported in these 


studies be made widely available, and that a comprehensive report be made 


after all four reports on the project have been concluded. 


The Undemocratic Administration of the Selective Service Law 


We believe that every citizen should share, to his utmost capacity, in the 
protection of our nation. 

Today, the threat from Communist activities is very grave. We are willing 
and ready to meet that threat. We believe that in a period of war or when a 
war threat is imminent, as it is today, every able-bodied man should be subject 
to call to serve his country in the armed forces, and that all who answer that 
call should be assigned where it is believed he may best serve his country. 
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No man should be exempted or excused from such a call because he is rich 
enough to enjoy certain benefits or because a certain set of social-economic circum- 
stances have made it possible for him to be placed in a particular group. Yet, 
today the Selective Service Act of the United States is administered under a 
plan which gives special consideration to the young man who is able to go to 
college, either because his parents are rich enough to help him, or because he can 
arrange his personal affairs in such a way that he can go to college. Unfortunately, 
however, all young men cannot be helped by these special advantages. The farm 
boy who cannot leave his farm for a part time university course, perhaps because 
there is no university located near enough to his farm, the city boy who has 
no free college near him, and who after he has made his contribution to the 
low family budget can not afford to pay college tuition at this time, the mechanic 
who at the end of the hard work day is too tired to take up college work, right 
now, the skilled young learner whose apprenticeship will equip him to render 
specially important service to our country —are all, under the program now 
used by our government, classed as “not good enough for deferment.” 


College youth is deferred—because it is college youth, and, therefore, pre- 
sumably mentally superior. 


We subscribe wholeheartedly to the premise that the best young minds, the 
best young leaders, the best trained youth should be saved for the nation. But 
we do not agree that attendance at college is a fair or accurate means of making 
the broad basic selection as to who shall be tested for deferment. We hold that 
some of our best young men are today not in college, and are therefore being 
discriminated against by the administration of the Selective Service Act. 


We therefore recommend that immediate steps be taken to modify the 
present administrative policy of the Selective Service, either by the Director of 
Selective Service, by Executive Order, or by Act of Congress. 

A democratic, fair and comprehensive administration of the Selective Service 
Law which will give all youth similar opportunities is absolutely essential. 
Workers Education Bureau 

During the past year the Workers Education Bureau was made part of the 
official structure of the American Federation of Labor, carrying out the instruc- 
tions of the 68th Annual Convention. All of its property and other assets were 
transferred to the A. F. of L. The Bureau has continued its services to trade- 
union organizations, as well as to educational institutions. 


The Bureau has an important function in servicing various unions by helping 


them to set up such educational tools as union libraries, developing rosters of 
personnel equipped for union educational work, renting films and film strips, 
and aiding unions in getting film equipment. 


The News Letter published by the Bureau disseminates information on films, 
new educational methods and devices, and the use of essay contests in stimulating 
study of the labor movement. 
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The Bureau also collects and publishes information on various union scholar- 
ships which provide opportunities for higher education for the sons and daughters 
of trade unionists. As a result of these efforts, the curricula of some schools have 
been broadened and enriched. Cross-fertilization from information on these 
various undertakings has resulted in a number of institutes sponsored by national 
and international unions, state federations, and central labor unions. These 
institutes provide courses in public relations, wage stabilization, collective bar- 
gaining, labor legislation, race relations, etc. Such institutes may well deal with 
all the developing problems of the labor movement. 


A number of state federations and international unions have established 
working arrangements with universities, so that institutes and specialized courses 
are provided through university resources. A number of training courses have 
been prepared for union executives and business agents. Other conferences have 
been organized around such subjects as Labor and Community Relations, Labor 
and the Current Emergency, Political Education, Cooperatives, and International 
Affairs. For unions to initiate and direct such institutes, instead of turning them 
over to an outside agency, represents progress in union understanding of the 
purposes of adult education for workers. 

The Bureau has set up working relations with the education director of the 


ICFTU, so that educational information and material may have a two way 
distribution, The Bureau reports that the Inter-American regional organization 


sponsored a six months training program for Latin-American union leaders 


in the techniques of organization and administration of trade unions and the 


principle of operation in a democracy. 


TAXATION 


Congress is currently considering tax increases of from $7 to $10 billion. 
If and when these increases are approved, the federal tax bill for the fiscal year 
1952 will be from $65.5 billion to $68.4 billion. State and local taxes of from 
$17 to $18 billion added to this federal bill will mean that residents of the United 
States will be paying $83 to $86 billion dollars in taxes at all levels of government. 
It is reasonable to assume that personal income for the fiscal year 1952 will not 
fall below the total personal income of $245 billion anticipated for the current 
year. It is thus apparent that $86 billion in tax payments will mean that approxi- 
mately one-third of our 1952 income will be required to finance defense spendings 
and the ordinary operations of government at the federal, state and local levels. 


Serious question is being raised as to whether our American economy can 
stand such a drain on its resources. The answer seems to be that if we wish to 
maintain our free institutions we must devise ways and means of bearing the 
burden. However, it is obvious that to the extent an undue share of that burden 
is thrown on any one section of our people, the defense program and the economy 
may be weakened. 
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The inequities and discriminations at present operating against those in the 
low-income groups in the general economic field are becoming increasingly 
evident in the tax field. For six years the American Federation of Labor has 
repeatedly warned of the danger of the increasing dependence on sa!es and excise 
taxes, both by the state and the federal governments. It urged Congress to keep 
faith with the American people by removing war emergency imposed excise taxes 
as it had undertaken to do when they were enacted. The failure of Congress 
to do this has without question meant that the more than $5 billion yearly increase 
in sales and excise tax collections by the federal and state governments have 
contributed substantially to the rise in the cost of living. 

The result of excessive dependence on taxes on consumers, combined with 
the several ill-advised tax reductions made by Congress in the period following 
the war up to 1950 has been that increasingly a larger proportion of the tax 
burden has been thrown on those in the low income groups. 

This fact was recognized in Report No. 210 of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, where on page 7 the following statement is made 
concerning the type of tax bill that should be adopted in 1951: 


Thus, for example, whatever tax proposals are advanced for consideration 
should take cognizance of the fact that the people in the lower income 
brackets, that is to say, the people with incomes of $3,000 a year or less, 
are already over-burdened, as is spelled out in the staff materials attached 
hereto, by the increased cost of living and the present level of taxes. The 
Government cannot look to them for any substantial new revenue. The new 
tax bill must be directed to absorb surplus purchasing power where it exists. 
In addition to closing loopholes, we need a tax system that seeks to eliminate 
all profiteering and to make impossible that this defense effort produce a new 
crop of war profiteers. 

Later in the report statistics are cited which show that the 53 per cent of the 
American families with income below $3000 are not responsible for what might 
be termed inflationary spending. Such statistics reinforce the contention of the 
American Federation of Labor that while excise and sales taxs do cut into the 
living standards of low income workers, they do not effectively brake the spend- 
ing of those with excess purchasing power. 

Similarly, the argument that there are large surpluses to tax among the 
“undertaxed” low incomes has been effectively disproved. Actually, the 40 per 
cent of the spending units in the income groups above $3200 had 80 percent of 
all savings, and bought 70 per cent of all durable goods, 64 per cent of the food 


73 per cent of liquor and 6674 per cent of all tobacco purchased during the year. 


Again, recent studies show that rather than being undertaxed, those in the income 
groups above $3000 are being overtaxed, taking into account the large propor- 
tion of their income that is going to taxes under existing laws. 

A study cited by the Congressional Committee report referred to above, for 
example, showed that spending units with income under $1000 in 1948 pa‘d 
9.7 per cent of that income in state and local taxes and 13.9 per cent in Federal 
taxes—a total of 23.6 per cent of their income going to the support of govern- 
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ment. Actually, a higher proportion of the income of this lowest income group 
is going to taxes than for any group in the population except those getting $7500 
or over. Moreover, the same study showed that those in the income groups below 
$3000 paid on the average approximately as great a percentage of their income 
in local, state, and Federal taxes as those in the income group between $3000 
and $7500. 


The tax burden of the lower income groups is excessively heavy because 
state and local governments have come to rely more and more on regressive 
sales and excise taxes for revenue. As a result, while those in the spending unit 
income bracket below $1000 pay close to 10 per cent of their income in taxes 
to state and local governments, taxpayers in the income groups above $7500 
pay only 5.5 per cent of their income to those units of government. The extent 
to which low income groups pay a disproportionate share of local and state taxes 
is shown in the following table: 


1948 Tax Payments as Per Cent of Income* 
Per Cent of Income 
Spending Unit to State and Local 
Income Bracket Government Taxes 


Under $1000 eyes Steer 
$1000-$1999....o. ee. ees [elas 
2000- 2999 = Sekar Aote vee 
3000- 3999... ; ase Zi aet 0 (OG 
4000- 4999.. or pas sede (ONO 
5000- 7499. 
7500 and up 


[*From Table P. 56 Joint Economic Report No. 210 Presented in Hearings by 
Prof. R. A. Musgrave.] 


The facts cited above constitute the basis for the American Federation of 
Labor insistence that current economic conditions underscore the need for con- 
centrating any proposed increased taxes in higher personal income tax rates for 
middle and upper income group taxpayers and increased corporation profits 
taxes as proposed by Secretary Snyder. In the latter connection, it should be 
pointed out that in the event the increases in corporation taxes proposed by the 
Treasury are adopted, it is estimated corporation net income after taxes will still 
be somewhat higher than average yearly net profits for the four years 1946-1949 
inclusive. 


The position of the American Federation of Labor on specific tax measures 
considered by Congress during the past year is outlined in this report under 
the section on National Legislation, 


The American Federation of Labor is continuing to stress the responsibility 


of the Federal Government for using its greater taxing power to enable states 
and local units to provide services more adequately and with a greater degree of 
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equity than they are now being provided. We do not believe the Federal Govern- 
ment has paid due regard to the revenue needs of the states and local governments 
in the shaping of its tax policy. 


The Federation recognizes the need for financing the defense program at home 
and abroad through the machinery of the Federal government. We have the 
human and material resources to finance necessary services at home which are 
not a whit less essential to that defense. Sound economy as well as equity would 
seem to require that such services should be supported by a progressive tax system. 
To this end, we are continuing to urge that studies of a practical nature be 
initiated that will be directed at eliminating existing competition among units 
of government and between the several levels of government in the tax field. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Our national problem is to carry on a defense program which, as planned 
at mid-1951, will use 15 to 20% of our gross national product for the next two 
years, and a smaller portion after mid-1953. Our objective is to accomplish this 
with the minimum loss of freedom and the minimum effect on our living stand- 
ards. It is believed by competent authorities that this is a manageable problem,— 
that it can be achieved without seriously impairing the purchasing power of the 
dollar and without imposing regimentary controls. To accomplish it will require 
an understanding of the economic situation and a willingness of all groups to 
cooperate in carrying out sound voluntary measures for inflation control, which 


will require equal sacrifice from all groups. 


Production and Production Capacity 

As of July 1, 1951, we were using 11% of our national production capacity 
for defense purposes; total defense expenditures were more than $35 billion out 
of a gross national product of $329 billion. Before Korea we were using only 
6% of our gross national product for defense; by the end of 1951 we will be 
using about 15% and a year from now (July 1952) almost 20%, or nearly $65 
billion out of an expanded national product which we hope will rise to $362 
billion or more. After reaching a peak in the winter of 1952-3, the program by 
present plans is to decline to 12-14% of our national product in fiscal 1954 and 
a smaller amount in fiscal 1955. The defense goals may be raised, however, as 


announced by the President on July 23 in his Midyear Economic Report. 


These defense goals will require considerable expansion of industrial plant 
capacity, together with the reactivating of reserve plants held over by the Govern- 
ment from World War II. Of 440 plants in reserve, 344 are either already 
producing for defense or being reactivated. Private plant expansion is also going 
forward at record rates. 


It is believed that our national producing capacity can be increased enough 


to provide for at least half of the defense production increase during the fiscal 


year 1952. For the rest, it is believed that the present cutbacks in civilian pro- 
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duction will be adequate. They are as follows: Use of aluminum for civilian 
products has been cut to 50% of the rate in the first half of 1950; copper to 60% ; 
steel to 70%; passenger automobiles to 1,200,000 quarterly, or about 65% of 
the rate a year ago. Even with these cuts, however, civilian supplies of auto- 
mobiles and appliances will be at, or above, the 1949 level. 


The fact that our country is able to maintain civilian supplies of metal prod- 
ucts at so high a level while expanding plant capacity and producing for defense 
is evidence of our enormous productive power. 

However, the matter of expanding plant capacity requires most careful con- 
sideration. We must avoid overexpansion, which would leave heavy industries 
with excess capacity to stand idle in normal times and endanger long term 
objectives. Plant expansion should be planned in such a way that it will eventually 
raise living standards after defense needs have been met. We had better go 
without some consumer commodities now in order to have materials for defense 
than to expand facilities in an unbalanced way. 

Progress toward our long term goal of higher living standards for all requires 
eventual expansion of civilian industries. Insofar as possible, our defense expan- 
sion should be so planned that it will finally contribute to a large and well balanced 
volume of civilian products in the years ahead. For the present, civilian produc- 
tion must be maintained at as high a level as possible, as an anti-inflation measure 
to meet the demand created by rising payrolls. However, since the entire pur- 
chasing power demand cannot now be met by civilian production, consumers 
will need to save a substantial part of their incomes, as noted be!ow. These 
savings will build up future buying power to sustain industry when defense 
orders eventually taper off. We have a problem of preparing for postponed 
consumer demand and must plan our expansion program accordingly. 


Manpower 


The outlook for requirements of manpower for defense makes it clear that, 
barring all-out war or an increase in the defense program, there can be no 
possible need for compulsory manpower controls. Acute shortages of certain 
skills have developed in some areas, but these are gradually being met through 
the normal channels of the Employment Service, with the assistance of local 
Management-Labor Manpower Committees and training programs. There is no 
serious overall manpower shortage and none is expected. 


A recent study by the U. S. Labor Department shows that from now forward 
we should not have to bring more than some 800,000 extra workers into the labor 
force. Since we were able in World War II to bring in 8 million extra workers 
through a system of manpower controls which were entirely voluntary, a prob- 
lem only one-tenth as great cannot require compulsory measures. 


This study shows that the entire increase in manpower necessary both for 


the armed forces and the present defense production program is 7.2 million, 
from the last quarter of 1950 to the last quarter of 1952. Of these, 3.4 million 
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will be shifted from civilian to defense work, and the remaining 3.8 million will 
be added to employment and the armed forces from the following sources: 


From the Unemployed .6 million 
Normal Labor Force Increase 1.8 million 
Added to Labor Force 1.4 million 








Total 





3.8 million 








A large part of this increase has already taken place. Unemployment has 
already been reduced below normal peacetime levels, the civilian labor force 
has been increased by 600,000, and the armed forces have been brought approxi- 
mately to the required level. Only 800,000 additional extra workers need be 


recruited from groups not normally in the labor force, such as women, older 




















and younger workers, and the handicapped. After 1952, further additions of 
extra workers will not be needed unless the program is enlarged. 

Shifts of 3.4 million workers from civilian to defense work may be somewhat 
more difficult than in World War II for these reasons: The Labor Department 
finds that wage differentials between civilian and defense work provide less 
incentive for job shifting than in World War II. Also, workers having estab- 
lished pension and welfare plans will not want to shift jobs unless they can carry 
their equities with them. Also, more workers own their homes today and would 
take losses by moving. Housing shortages in some defense areas create additional 
problems. 

These facts point to the urgent necessity of placing defense contracts in areas 
of labor surplus. The Defense Department is making efforts to do this, but 
with only moderate success. Many localities are not equipped to handle defense 
work. The areas where defense contracts are concentrated are already developing 
housing shortages and finding community services inadequate. There is need 
for defense housing, schools, improved health care and recreation centers. 

Some lengthening of the work week may be necessary as a quick way to 
meet manpower shortages in certain areas. However, Labor Department studies 
show that output per manhour tends to decline and absenteeism and accident rates 
to increase when the scheduled work week exceeds 40 hours. Longer hours 
should be avoided where possible. 











War-Scare Buying and Prices 





The period from the start of Korean hostilities to the spring of 1951 was 
characterized by war-scare buying on the part of consumers and business. Both 
groups stocked up against anticipated shortages, as noted above. Consumer 
income after taxes had risen $25 billion since Korea, to $223 billion at mid-1951, 
the highest peak in history. The resulting immense demand for goods created 
a sellers’ market in which it was easy to get price increases, and as a result prices 
rose rapidly. From the third week in June 1950 to the February-March peak 
of 1951, prices of basic commodities rose 48%, wholesale prices 17%. Consumer 
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prices reached a peak in July 1951, 9% above last June and 11% above January 






1950. (By old Consumer Price Index.) 





A price increase so sharp and rapid has been extremely rare in our country. 
Except for the World War I inflation and that of 1946, this post-Korean price 
rise has not been equalled in rapidity since the Civil War. It rightly caused wide 
alarm. Nevertheless inflation has been halted, at least temporarily, this spring. 







The most important inflation check was the enormous supply of goods pro- 
duced and poured onto the market. Consumers stocked themselves up thoroughly 







, in two periods of scare buying (July-August 1950 and January 1951), then 





slackened their purchases and began to save. Factories and stores built up 






inventories at a rate exceeding even the record post-war restocking of 1946-7. 






($14 billion increase in inventories in 10 months of 1950-51 compared to $12 
billion a year in 1946). By early spring, consumer credit controls had slowed 






the buying of automobiles and appliances; controls on mortgage credit and on 






materials had cut down the housing boom, consumers were rebelling against 
high prices, stores felt the effect of slackened consumer purchasing and cut off 
their orders to manufacturers to avoid piling up top-heavy inventories. The 
result was a general slackening of business due to the normal economic process 








of supplying goods to meet demand. Many prices turned downward. 
This slight recession followed soon after the price freeze of January 26. 







The freeze unquestionably checked many price rises, but a general price down- 
turn assured the effectiveness of the freeze and brought many prices below freeze 
levels. Basic commodities which had risen 48%, dropped 17% by August 21; 








wholesale prices dropped 4% after rising 17%. 
This experience emphasizes the importance of production of consumer goods 







as an anti-inflation measure. As defense production increases, however, it will 






soon become impossible to produce enough consumer goods to meet demand. 
Other anti-inflationary measures are therefore essential as noted below. 









Inflationary Forces and Measures to Offset Them 





In the next 12 months, as defense production increases from the rate of $35 
billion a year at mid-1951 to more than $65 billion a year, wages and salaries 
paid to defense workers will expand total consumer purchasing power, but there 
will be no corresponding increase in production of consumer goods for workers 








and others to buy with this new income. It is estimated that by the second half 






of 1952, consumer income (after deducting taxes at present rates) may exceed 






the available supply of consumer goods and services by as much as $20 billion. 






If this “inflation gap” is not absorbed by taxes and savings, the “excess” buying 






power will unavoidably result in price increases, and will be totally lost. Accord- 





ing to present prospects, tax increases on consumer incomes, will probably absorb 
from $2% to 3 billion of the $20 billion gap, leaving at least $17 billion to be 






absorbed by increased savings, Since savings in the second quarter of 1951 were 
already at an annual rate of almost $20 billion, this would mean raising total 
savings to $37 billion a year, or almost doubling the present rate. 
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A first essential anti-inflation measure therefore is a vigorous nationwide 
campaign to encourage consumers to save $37 billion during the year 1952. This 
is by no means an impossible goal. It will involve saving 13% of consumer income 
on the average. During World War II, consumers saved more than 20% of their 
income each year from 1942 to 1944. When consumers today understand that 
failure to save means loss of income through price rises, their cooperation can 
certainly be won, even when we are not engaged in all out war. 


With so large.a part of our industrial capacity diverted from output of civilian 
goods to production of military items and plant expansion, “excess” purchasing 
power must go in taxes to pay for armament and in savings to be invested in 
plant expansion. The largest portion will be saved for future use. The Federation 
is ready to do all in its power to promote a savings program, and we are ready 
to accept our rightful share of taxation. 


The root causes of inflation, the cheapening of money, must also be attacked. 
Credit expansion must not add to the buying power which presses against the 
short supply of consumer goods. Controls established by the Federal Reserve 
Board under Regulation W, have reversed the rising trend of consumer credit for 
automobiles, appliances and other goods. It is now decreasing at the rate of over 
$2 billion a year, while in 1950 it rose more than $3 billion. This is having an 
important deflationary effect. Controls on housing credit, while slowing construc- 
tion of new homes, have resulted in a serious shift from low-cost to high-cost 
housing so that low income families are penalized. This must be corrected. 


For bank credit, the Voluntary Credit Restraint Program of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has slowed credit expansion. By employing voluntary rather than 
compulsory measures, the program makes it possible for banks to use judgment 
in diverting credit to defense purposes and away from inflationary uses, It has 
served to educate both lenders and borrowers and to enlist their cooperation. 
Compulsory controls might injure the defense program by stopping necessary 
expansion of credit for defense. 

Also, the proper fiscal and monetary policies on the part of the U. S. Govern- 
ment are essential to check inflationary forces at their source. The Federal 
Budget must be balanced, unnecessary expenses cut to the bone and defense 
expenditures placed on a pay-as-you-go basis. Taxation must be adequate to 
accomplish this purpose. (Our tax program is outlined elsewhere.) The policy 
of unpegging the price of Federal securities, established last spring by the U. S. 
Treasury and Federal Reserve Board, has eliminated the “engine of inflation” 
which existed when the Federal Reserve System was required to buy all U. S. 
bonds at par. 


If proper policies are followed in the fields of taxation, saving, credit control, 
and fiscal and monetary policy, and production of consumer goods is kept as high 
as possible, the inflation problem will be entirely manageable. Prices can then 
be stabilized. 
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Wages 

During 1950 and the first half of 1951, wages have not kept pace with the rise 
in living costs. From January 1950 to May 1951, average straight-time factory 
wages rose 10.7%, while the Consumer Price Index rose 11.1% (unadjusted). 
Some union members have advanced their wages slightly more than the rise in 
living costs, but the wage freeze formula which permits only a 10% increase 
over January 1950, has held nearly all wages down. By July 1951, union members 
in general had received their 10% increase, and some had more, as in shipbuilding 
(15%), meat packing (16%), etc. Many non-union workers also received the 
10% formula, as shown by employer registrations with the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

Overtime work has increased a little, but on the average only one hour has been 
added to the work week since Korea. This enables the average factory worker 
to add only $2.25 (or 244%) to his normal weekly income. It is nowhere near 
enough to make up the lag in wages behind living costs plus the prospective 
increase in taxes, 

Outlook for the Future 

This is a time when increased taxes will cut away workers’ living standards. 
We shall not be able to regain our present level of living until 1953, or later, when 
consumer production can resume. This sacrifice we make as the price of our 
freedom. We shall make it willingly. We insist however that other groups of 
citizens make equal sacrifices. 

As we look to the future the following facts stand out: 

Employers are increasing their incomes because of the large-increase in their 
sales volume. The OPS price stabilization formulas protect their profit margins. 
Corporation income taxes are not designed to take away all the additional profit 
that will flow into corporation coffers due to the defense program. 

Workers must secure their rightful share in the increased income of their 
companies and industries. We urge that Wage Stabilization Board policies per- 
mit this, and include in their formula an allowance for workers’ share in progress 
where it can be negotiated without raising prices. It is significant that since 
Korea the incomes of different groups (before taxes) have increased as follows: 
wage and salaried workers 20% ; unincorporated business, 16% ; farmers, 35% ; 
corporations, 45%. (Figures compare the first half of 1950 with the first half 
of 1951). 

A proper share for workers is important not only as a matter of justice, but 
also because our country’s economic future demands it. Workers need to develop 
large reserves of buying power which they can lay aside in savings against the 


time when defense production eventually slackens and flow of consumer goods 
increases again. Our country will then depend on workers’ buying to keep indus- 
try busy and workers at work, just as it did after World War II. Without a large 
reserve of buying power, we would be threatened with business recession and 
unemployment when our country’s military strength is built up and defense pro- 
duction declines to the level necessary to maintain it. 
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WAGE AND HOUR ADMINISTRATION 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


During the past year reactionary pressure on Labor and labor standards has 
been greatly intensified. In this most recent phase the attack on wage and hour 
standards has been concentrated not on the legal standards themselves, but on 
the administering provisions making the existing laws effective. In this softening 
up operation, the least publicized only because the questions involved have been 
the more technical, a concentrated effort has been made to deprive as many 
workers as possible of the benefits of the minimum standards where this could 
be accomplished by administrative rulings. 


This development has been taking place despite the fact that the effectiveness 
of the existing wage standards has been greatly weakened by the continued 
inflationary pressures. The 75 cent legal hourly minimum wage, established by 
the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act went into effect in January 
1950. Between that time and May 1951, the rising cost of living has cut the buying 
power of the worker’s dollar 10 per cent, so that, in its ability to sustain purchasing 
power—the express purpose of the minimum wage—we have in effect a minimum 
not of 75 cents, but of only 67.4 cents an hour in January 1950 prices. 


When the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act established a 
legal minimum wage of 75 cents an hour, spokesmen for large employer interests 
predicted dire results. They said that many firms would be forced to raise their 
prices and even to go out of business, and that many workers would be thrown 
out of employment as the direct result of the 75 cent minimum. None of these 
prophesies materialized. On the contrary, there is evidence that the 75 cent 
minimum wage has resulted in neither dislocation of industry, nor unemployment. 
Instead, it has had the very worthwhile effect of increasing the earnings of many 
workers who had previously been employed at less than subsistence wages. 

It will be recalled that when the amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act were under consideration, the American Federation of Labor urged that 
the minimum rate be set at $1.00 an hour. If the minimum sought then were to 
have the same effect now, a minimum wage of $1.10 an hour should be enacted 
into law. There is also a continuing need to have the coverage of the law extended 
to many groups of workers now excluded, including workers in hotels, local 
transit systems, department stores and large industrialized farms. 

While since the enactment of the 1949 amendments, there have been no 
actual amendments offered in Congress to weaken the basic provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, pressure has been generated by the reactionary em- 
ployer groups to use the defense emergency as an excuse for increasing the 
work week above the maximum of 40 hours provided for in the law. Employers 
have urged that the Fair Labor Standards Act be amended to permit the payment 
of straight-time wages up to 44 hours a week instead of 40 hours as now required. 
These proposals for weakening the hours standards, which have been vigorously 


opposed by the American Federation of Labor, have been condemned by both 
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the Inter-Agency and Labor-Management Manpower Policy Committees to 
the Director of Defense Mobilization, as well as by the Secretary of Labor. 


Much of the “whittling” efforts have been directed within the past year 
toward weakening the administrative interpretations of some of the provisions 
of the FLSA. One such effort was to broaden the definition of the so-called 
“area of production” under the Act under which more than one million workers 
in industries processing food and agricultural commodities are now exempt from 
either outright protection from all wage and hour provisions of the Act, or 
partially on a seasonal basis from the overtime provisions. During the year, 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor held a hearing 
on this question. At these hearings, employer spokesmen proposed exempting 
additional large numbers of workers from the protection of the Act. American 
Federation of Labor representatives, on the other hand, urged that the admini- 
strative regulations defining the “area of production” be revised to reduce the 
present exemptions and bring more low-paid industrial workers in these in- 
dustries under the minimum standard provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. By early summer the results of the hearings had not yet been announced. 
Hearings have also been held on requests for administrative exemptions of 
groups of employers in other industries. 


In addition to the attempts to weaken the standards through exclusion of 
additional large numbers of workers from its coverage, there was evidence of 
widespread violations of the Act by thousands of employers. The Wage and 
Hour Division of the Department of Labor reported that during the nine months 
ending March 31, 1951 it had completed 23,731 investigations of violations of 
the Fair Labor Standards and Public Contracts Acts, and that actual violations 
of minimum wage, overtime, or child labor provisions were disclosed in 13,299 
establishments, or 56 per cent of the total number. The actual extent of violations 
is undoubtedly much larger since the enforcement funds of the Department of 
Labor are so limited that only a small percentage of establishments can be 
investigated in each year. In view of this evidence of flagrant violation of the 
Act by employers, it is vital that the Department of Labor be given additional 
funds to be able to assure effective enforcement of the law. 


Labor Standards on Government Contracts 


During the past year the Department of Labor has issued determinations in 
a number of industries as to the prevailing wage that must be paid by firms 
holding government contracts of $10,000 or more under the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. It has also held hearings in a number of other industries for 
which determinations have not yet been announced. 


Since this whole program of determining prevailing wages to be maintained 
as a minimum on government contracts has been seriously attacked by anti- 
Labor forces, it is timely to restate the issue involved. The Public Contracts 


Act authorizes the Secretary of Labor to make determinations as to the prevailing 
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minimum wage in various industries. After such determinations are made, firms 
holding contracts of $10,000 or more from the Government are required to pay 
not less than the prevailing minimum determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
These minimum wages are usually established above the 75 cents an hour minimum 
provided for in the Fair Labor Standards Act. The higher minimum wages 
under the Public Contracts Act reflect the intent of Congress that firms which 
enjoy the privilege of securing government contracts must live up to standards 
prevailing in the industry. In making his determination, the Secretary of Labor 
takes. account not only of wage rates provided for in collective bargaining 
contracts, but also the generally lower rates existing in non-union plants. 
Therefore, it may be expected that in many industries the prevailing minimum 
wage established by the Secretary of Labor under the Public Contracts Act 
will not have any direct effect on increasing the wages of the great majority 
of union members. Nevertheless, the program is extremely important for elimi- 
nation of substandard non-union wages in a number of industries. 


From July 1, 1950 to June 30, 1951, the Secretary of Labor made determina- 
tions of the prevailing minimum wage in three industries. In two of them 
(chemicals and dental equipment), he made more than one determination on 
the basis of region or type of product. In all, there were seven determinations 
ranging from 75 cents in the consumable goods division of the dental equipment 
industry to $1.40 in the bone black, carbon black, and lamp black division of the 
chemical industry. In addition, hearings have been held, but determinations 
have not yet been issued, for 11 other industries including paint and varnish, 
office machines, flour and cereal preparations, and paper. Interested A. F. of L. 


unions were represented at most of these hearings. 


During the past year, the American Federation of Labor took a strong stand 
against the drive by cannery employers to exclude workers in fruit and vegetable 
canneries from the benefits of the minimum standards contained in the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act. The proposal was made in the form of a request 
of the Secretary of the Army to the Secretary of Labor for this exemption 
following a refusal of canners throughout the country to bid on contracts to 
supply canned goods for the military services. Representatives of cannery firms 
who appeared at the hearing to support requests for the Walsh-Healey exemption 
for their industry made it clear that their primary purpose was to get rid of the 
requirement in the Walsh-Healey Act for overtime pay at time and one-half 
after 40 hours throughout the year. By early summer, the Secretary of Labor 
had not yet issued his decision on the request for exemption of canneries, but it 
was clear that if he granted the exemption, it would provide an incentive to 
employers in other industries to seek similar exemption and thereby destroy 
the gains made by their employees after years of hard struggle. In fact, the 
drive for exemption of the canneries may have been the opening gun in a drive 
by the National Association of Manufacturers and other reactionary employer 
organizations for a complete repeal of the Public Contracts Act. 
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HOURS OF WORK 


As in the past, continuing study and research is being devoted to the subject 
of improved workday and workweek standards, and their relation to economic 
conditions, employment, living standards, and the welfare of working men and 
women—looking to the time when it will again become expedient to undertake 
a concerted drive in the direction of shorter hours. 

The over-riding needs of defense mobilization, and the imposition of controls 
which limit the scope of collective bargaining, make it impractical at the present 
time to carry forward on a broad scale a movement towards a general reduction 
in standard working hours. Unemployment is not now a basic problem, with the 
exception of a few areas. The general level of unemployment has dropped to 
the lowest point since the end of World War II. With the further expansion 
of defense production, it is probable that this level will continue to decline, 
and employment opportunities will be relatively abundant during the foreseeable 
future. 

The steadily rising cost of living has placed primary emphasis in collective 
bargaining upon the necessity of protecting the standard of living of workers 
and their position of economic parity in relation to other elements in the economy. 
In view of the probability that the new Defense Production Act will prove too 
weak to enable price inflation to be effectively restrained, wage rates must continue 
to be the point of greatest emphasis and concern in collective bargaining in the 
months ahead. 

While widespread progress beyond the point which most have reached so 
far, with respect to hours of work, must necessarily await a more propitious 
time, it is gratifying to note that the reduction of workweeks and workdays now 
in excess of prevailing standards is continuing. During the past year, thousands 
of workers have secured the 40-hour week for the first time, and the number 
of those who still work under unfair and inequitable work schedules is steadily 
decreasing. This progress must be continued. 

During the coming months, we must be vigilant against efforts that are 
being made to undermine our hard-won existing standards under the pretext of 
emergency. Unions must be on guard against propositions, advanced either through 
legislation or across the bargaining table, which call for the “temporary” aban- 
donment of premium pay relative to days and hours of work beyond their 
established standards. Steps backward—even “temporary” ones—usually prove 
difficult to recover, and at best require the expenditure of strength and energy 
which might better be devoted to further progress from the basepoint of estab- 


lished standards. 
WOMEN WORKERS 


The American Federation of Labor has repeatedly emphasized that economic 
problems of employment do not differ for workers on a basis of sex, nationality, 
religion or any-other standard and that unions should organize workers concerned 
with problems of work on the job without discrimination. 
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The American Federation of Labor has emphasized the need of all workers 
organizing and working together as a matter of principle. Women themselves 
must be prime movers in gaining equality and bettering their conditions. 

The American Federation of Labor early took what was then an advance 
stand in urging equal opportunity for women to organize as well as equal suffrage 
for all citizens. Its first responsibility was to get unions to follow this principle by 
organizing women workers. 

In reviewing briefly the traditional policies we find a clear-cut pattern. 

The first annual convention of the American Federation of Labor adopted 
the principle of no discrimination against any worker believing in trade unionism. 

The second convention extended to all women’s labor organizations repre- 
sentation on an equal footing with organizations of men; a most advanced 
pesition for 1882. 


In 1885, the convention called on working women of the country to organize. 


In 1890, the convention reaffirmed its resolve to organize women and renewed 
its exhortation to women to join unions; state factory inspectors were urged 
to appoint women as deputies; it was agreed to initiate organizing campaigns 
for women; in connection with a display of products at the World’s Fair, the 
Federation urged no separation of women’s work from men’s in displays—only 
classifications as to whether done by women or men. 


Beginning with the convention of 1890, the Federation began its cooperation 
with women’s organizations to secure a U.S. Constitutional Amendment grant- 
ing the franchise to all citizens—regardless of sex. A joint resolution passed by 
Congress was ratified by sufficient state legislatures and became the Nineteenth 
Amendment in 1920. 


The Classification Act, which the American Federation of Labor helped to 
enact, directed that there should be no discrimination on a basis of sex in Civil 
Service. 

So far, the policy of the American Federation of Labor was a clear cut 
effort to secure equal rights for women so that they could have equal opportunity 
to promote their own welfare and assume responsibility for working on an 
equal basis with men. 


With the beginning of World War I, women workers had greater opportuni- 
ties to get more skilled jobs formerly given exclusively to men. Consequently, 
their connection with the labor force became more permanent. 


The 1898 Convention adopted the following resolution: 


In view of the awful conditions under which woman is compelled to toil, 
this, the 18th Annual Convention of the American Federation of. Labor 
strongly urges the more general formation of wage-working women, to. 
the end that they may scientifically and permanently abolish the terrible 
evils accompanying their weakened, because unorganized, state, and we 
emphatically reiterate the trade union demand that women receive equal 
compensation for equal service performed, 
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In 1903, the A. F. of L. joined with women leaders in founding the Women’s 
Trade Union League. 


The 1915 Convention declared : 


The trade union movement which has ever been foremost in the age-long 
struggle for freedom, was among the first to point out the danger of regu- 
lating industrial relations for women by law, and to formulate the policy 
that women workers, aided by men, must organize and work out their own 
salvation, develop their own ideas, and be responsible for their realization. 


The 1917 Convention declared : 


The American Federation of Labor reiterates its well defined position and 
insists that equal pay should be given for equal work without regard to sex. 


In 1922, the A. F. of L. Convention declared: 


International and national organizations that do not admit women workers 
to membership are urged to give early consideration for such admission. 
Where women workers are refused admission to international unions having 
jurisdiction over the industry in which they are employed, the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor is directed to take up the 
subject with the international unions involved and endeavor to reach an 
understanding as to the issuance of federal charters. 


The A. F. of L. has sponsored and assisted efforts to put a floor under collective 
bargaining for women workers by legislation, limiting excessive hours of work, 
fixing minimum wages, and finally by local legislation to bring in the aid of 
mediation in establishing the principle of equal pay for equal work. 

Our program has consisted of a series of proposals to provide equality of 
opportunity for women workers with men, to promote their own welfare. The 
A. F. of L. gave substantial aid in removing handicaps that constituted discrimi- 
nation. 


The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor in 1945 sponsored 


a federal bill to make the Secretary of Labor responsible for enforcing the equal 


pay for equal work program under federal jurisdiction. Similar bills have been 
introduced in succeeding Congresses. This broad proposal necessitates decision 
on fundamental principles: shall we recommend that equal pay for equal work 
be included in trade union contracts enforced by unions and their officers, or 
shall women be advised to secure this standard and its enforcement by federal 
law and administration? The latter course takes this objective out of the 
contractual realm, and places it under an administrator, with ultimate enforce- 
ment through fines and imprisonment. 


Since the Defense Production Administration is counting upon inducing a 
greater number of women to join the labor force, it is timely that we review 
our organizing plans, to seek to convince women workers that they should enlist 
in the ranks of the appropriate trade union for their own best interests as well 
as in consideration of the welfare of other workers. When women join the 
labor force, they should share the responsibility of employed persons to keep 
their standards in line with technical progress. Women, no more than men 
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workers, should expect to share the benefits of organizations unless they also 


share in the work necessary to maintain effective and progressive standards. 

The American Federation of Labor has always opposed regulation or fixation 
of wages or hours by law, except minimum standards evolved out of experience, 
because we believe progress is best facilitated when management and unions agree 
upon standards which can be reconsidered whenever conditions warrant. Mutual 
agreement between the two non-governmental groups concerned is a simpler 
and surer method than amending standards embodied in law or inducing govern- 
ment administrators to modify decisions and policies. 

For the reason that standards can keep pace with technical progress more 
easily through joint contracts administered by non-governmental agents than 
by legislation administered by political agents, we urge women workers not to 
put their primary dependence in legislation, but to accept personal responsibility 
contributing to efforts for progress. The policy of turning first to legislation has 
the illusory lure of the finality of established policy, but it would leave women 
without their tool—the union—in securing enforcement of labor law. Progress 
for women would become separate from that for men to the detriment of progress 
for both. 

Because of the difficulties of operating partly through legislation and partly 
through unions, one method would probably drive the other out for all workers. 
The influence of management would be for the more clumsy medium—legislation 
and government administration—thus losing the flexibility of non-governmental 
agencies. 

We believe that the more constructive approach to this problem of equal 
treatment is along these lines: (1) to assure women of equal access with men 
to opportunities for training for skilled work in order to be equipped for employ- 
ment. Such opportunity can be utilized by those who want the training; (2) to 
call on all national and international unions to develop special and sustained 
plans for the organization of women workers and to establish the practice of 
equal standards for all without discrimination; and (3) to negotiate all wage 
scales to provide the same pay for all doing the same or equal work without 
discrimination. 

We believe it unwise to seek federal legislation to accomplish what experience 
indicates is a matter for organization and contract between the workers and 
employers concerned. In addition to long established practices, experience under 
Taft-Hartley demonstrates the unwisdom of putting control over the content 
of collective bargaining under administrative control. Such control restricts 
freedom of contract. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


In a period of national and international crisis, substantial progress in improv- 
ing the public relations of the American Federation of Labor was achieved 
during the past year. 
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Too often in past national emergencies, organized labor has been put on 
the spot and made the scapegoat for production failures or administrative errors. 

Experience thus far in the current defense program provides a refreshing 
change. Big business has been put on the spot instead of Labor, and deservedly so. 

Several major factors are responsible for the notable improvement in the 
public’s attitude toward labor. Our consistent policy of opposition to Communism, 
Labor’s militant leadership in the fight against inflation and its support for the 
strongest possible defense program have earned public esteem. 

Of course, Labor’s policies in past national emergencies have been constructive 
and its no-strike record impressive, but never before has the trade movement 
been so well equipped as now to present the facts truthfully and effectively to the 
public. 

The combined and integrated efforts of the American Federation of Labor’s 
nation-wide radio news program, its Information and Publicity Service and 
the Weekly News Service to promote Labor’s position and to expose the short- 
comings of the opponents of those policies have scored good results. 

While these expanded programs have required a much higher budget than 
in years gone by, the Executive Council considers the investment well worthwhile. 
A summary of the Federation’s public relations activities during the year 


follows: 


Radio News Program 

In its second year, the nightly news radio program sponsored by the American 
Federation of Labor over a coast-to-coast Mutual network, with Frank Edwards 
as commentator, gained considerable ground in size of audience. According to 
the accepted industry surveys, the program is now listened to by an aggregate 
number of 6,423,000 Americans each week. 

This radio program has already become the one consistently and militantly 
liberal news broadcast on the air. 

It has carried on hard-hitting campaigns for more effective price controls, for 
better housing programs and for other important issues in which labor is 
vitally interested. At the same time, it has exposed the jokers and the booby-traps 
in special interest legislation to which labor is opposed. 

Outstanding public figures from Congress and the Government have appeared 
on the program to lend support and prestige to Labor’s cause. 

From the opening and closing announcements on each program, the public 
has gained a better understanding of the close community of interest between 
the Federation’s members and their fellow Americans. These “commercials” 
have emphasized how the Federation’s policies, objectives and activities promote 
the public interest. 

Because the news program has served to improve the public relations of the 
American Federation of Labor and because the benefits from any effective 
advertising medium are cumulative, the Executive Council believes that the 
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program should be continued during the coming year on a scale in consonance with 
the Federation’s finances. 


Free Time Radio 


The major radio networks accorded free time, as a public service, to the 
American Federation of Labor for the continuation of three separate series of 
radio programs and the broadcasting of special programs and events. 

On NBC, the American Federation of Labor resumed sponsorship of 
“America United,” broadcast from Washington over a national hookup at 12:30 
P.M. Sundays. A special program in this series of interest to all trade unionists, 
entitled ““The Case for Labor,” is scheduled for December 16. 

On ABC, the American Federation of Labor aired 25 “As We See It” weekly 
programs, giving the news and views of Labor from coast to coast. 

On CBS, representatives of the American Federation of Labor participated 
in discussions of national issues on more than 40 weekly half-hour programs. 

In addition, Mutual made free time available for speeches and special events 
on request, in line with a standing agreement. 


Publicity 


Aside from the regular operation of its established Publicity and Information 
Service which provides prompt and accurate labor news to the press and radio, 
the American Federation of Labor conducted an emergency campaign for public 
support of its fight for equality of sacrifice in the defense program and for 
adequate representation on defense agencies. 

This campaign was one of the most effective in history. When labor repre- 
sentatives walked out of all defense agencies in protest against the domination 
of those agencies by big business officials, it was expected that the trade union 
movement would incur damaging criticism in the press and over the radio. But 
the reasons for Labor’s protest were so cogently and effectively presented and 
received such widespread publicity, that Labor gained ground in this crucial 
test. Even conservative newspapers and commentators were forced to concede 
that there was justification for the walkout. 

Above all, a vitally important message was brought home to the public— 
that in fighting for stronger price controls, better housing and more equitable 
tax laws, Labor was acting in the interests not only of union members but of all 
the American people. 

This truth, so seldom recognized in the past, must be more and more fully 
understood and appreciated by the public if Labor hopes to win its coming 
battles for economic, social and political progress. 


Labor Press 


The bona fide labor press, loyal to the American Federation of Labor, has 
grown to more than 300 international journals and local newspapers. To serve 
them adequately, the American Federation of Labor Weekly News Service, 
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established by the 1910 convention, has greatly expanded its news and photographic 
coverage, which is provided free of charge. 






The labor press is the main system of communication between trade unions 
and their membership, as well as between the American Federation of Labor and 


its members. To help strengthen that system of communications, the News 








Service in the past year: 
1. Converted from a 1-page blanket sheet to a 2-page tabloid form more 


serviceable to the labor press. 






2. Expanded both the number and variety of its photographic mats, with 


the assistance of affiliated unions who sent in news pictures of national interest. 







3. Widened coverage of international union and state federation conventions. 
Many organizations cooperated by submitting summaries of their conventions. 






4. Cooperated with the International Labor Press Association in raising the 
standards of the labor press. Unethical individuals and publications in four 






states were exposed and the publications eliminated. 






The Executive Council once again pledges its full cooperation to the loyal, 
bona fide labor press. Every new avenue of assistance to the labor press in 







raising its standards and improving its service to the nation’s workers will be 






assured of support by the American Federation of Labor. 







RESEARCH REPORT 










This bulletin, a monthly publication prepared by the American Federation 
of Labor’s Research Staff, is designed to provide union officials and organizers 






with current information on actions and decisions by executive and judicial 






branches of the government in the administration of legislation affecting trade 
unions, trends and developments in the field of collective bargaining, general 






economic information and basic statistics. 










During the past year, summaries of NLRB and court decisions of interest 
to organized labor were published regularly. Items on contractual matters such 
as holiday provisions, arbitration practices, reporting pay, union security provi- 
sions, wage adjustment clauses, cost-of-living provisions, military leave practices, 







safety provisions, pension and welfare plans, and other developments and issues 






in collective bargaining were also published. 





During the past few months an increasing amount of space has been devoted 
to the reporting of developments under the Defense Production Act, including 
orders, regulations and other actions taken by the various defense agencies. 
The major decisions and actions of the Wage Stabilization Board have been 








given primary attention in the reporting of these developments. 






The response to the Research Report indicates that union officials have found 
it to be of considerable practical usefulness. The increasing number of requests 
for this bulletin is evidence of a continuing and growing need for, and interest 







in, its services. 
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LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 


Our Survey this year has performed several important functions. Through 
it we have given union members the iffformation they need on problems arising 
from the defense program, explaining economic effects, labor policies and the 
constructive value of labor participation. We have emphasized the importance 
of voluntary controls and measures which will preserve collective bargaining and 
vital freedoms in meeting these economic problems. 

Because the Communist attempt to destroy freedom is of special concern to 
Labor, we have felt it important to keep clearly before our readers the unfolding 
strategy of the Soviet Union at each new step in its drive for world conquest. 
We have described the Soviet pattern for seizing power, shown with effective 
charts, its military strength and program of aggression, and brought out the 
true significance of Soviet moves so often obscured by deceitful Communist 
propaganda. This information reaches beyond our own membership to our 
many subscribers in business and educational circles. It has been much appreciated 
and, we feel, has performed an important service. 

Knowing that the march of Communism cannot be stopped by armed resist- 
ance alone, we have emphasized the basic principles on which our freedom rests, 
contrasting them with the Soviet system of totalitarian domination. These 
principles are the mainspring of our way of life at home and the guide for our 
country’s foreign policy, which must be followed to achieve victory over Com- 
munism. The Survey issue which contrasted Democracy with Communism was 
much sought after by educational institutions and had wide circulation. 

In intepreting economic trends in the United States, we have shown how 
inflation has cut away workers’ living standards, reducing the value of the 
dollar to 54 cents in 12 years; we have discussed the causes of inflation and the 
many measures necessary to combat it. We have shown the long-term trend of 
American living standards, cut down in recent years by inflation and taxes so 
that no advance has occurred since 1944. In discussing these and other economic 
problems, the Survey continually brings out background information needed 
by unions to develop policies which will again achieve a steadily rising standard 
of living within our free enterpirse system. 

The Survey’s substantial circulation among business firms, libraries, educa- 
tional institutions and other groups outside the labor movement gives it a special 
public relations function. Judging from the response received, it is instrumental 
in interpreting Federation principles and policies to these groups, and in empha- 
sizing common interests and purposes; for preserving freedom at home and 
abroad is the task of all Americans. The continued distribution of Survey 
charts and text summaries through the Weekly News Service gives its information 
very wide circulation among union members. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


The American Federationist, the official monthly magazine of the American 


Federation of Labor, has served during the past year to convey necessary and 


useful information to trade union members throughout the nation. In timely 
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and interesting articles, the magazine has told of the various programs and 
activities of the American Federation of Labor and affiliated organizations to 
strengthen our own country and the free.world as a whole against the threats 
of Soviet slavery. 

During the year efforts have been made to improve the official magazine and 
to increase its circulation. It is gratifying to report that the total circulation is 
substantially higher than in the preceding year. Readers have been added not only 
in North America but also in other parts of the world. American Federation 
of Labor organizers during the year have made use of The American Federationist 
in special situations and have reported that the magazine has proved most valu- 
able in winning new members. 

The Executive Council feels that it would be most beneficial to the cause of 
American trade unionism if thousands of new readers could be added to the 
circulation rolls of The American Federationist during the coming year. Officials 
and representatives of all affiliated unions can render a most constructive service 
if, in their contacts with people both inside and outside the labor movement, 
they would strongly recommend subscription to the official magazine. The Execu- 
tive Council urges that this cooperation be extended so that the audience of The 
American Federationist may be increased substantially. 


Articles from The American Federationist are extensively reprinted, chiefly 
in other labor publications but to some extent also in general magazines. Students 
of labor and authors of books and treatises dealing with labor frequently draw 
upon American Federationist material. 


The Executive Council is grateful to the officers of affiliated national and 
international unions, state federations of labor and city central bodies for the 


splendid cooperation which they have rendered in preparing timely and authori- 
tative articles for The American Federationist. 


The Council also wishes to express its sincere thanks to all others who have 
been helpful in enabling the official magazine of the American Federation of 
Labor to maintain a high place among the publications issued by free labor 
throughout the world. 


NOTICIARIO OBRERO NORTEAMERICANO 
(North American Labor News) 


The Spanish-language newspaper, published bi-monthly by the office of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, has continued to grow in influence and circulation through 
Latin America. 


Through the medium of the Noticiario, the American Federation of Labor 
aids and supports the free trade union activities of the workers in Latin America. 
It has continued its outspoken and firm opposition to those who would suppress 
the legitimate work of the trade unions and their leaders. 
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In addition, through the Noticiario, the trade unionists of Latin America 
learn of the day-to-day activities of the work of the American Federation of 
Labor. It has been of great assistance in promoting understanding among the 
workers of the Western Hemisphere. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
DEPARTMENT 


The past year has been a very satisfactory one from the point of view of 
growth of the Building and Construction Trades Department. Charters were 
issued to 10 new local building trades councils, and to 3 new state councils during 
the year. This brings the total number of affiliated state and local councils to 592. 
The average membership of affiliated national and international unions also 
increased during the year. 


At the January, 1951, meeting of the Executive Council of the Department, 
it was unanimously decided that the Department call a number of sectional con- 
ferences for the purpose of getting representatives of building and construction 
trades councils together, to compare conditions of work and wages, and to con- 
sider the overlapping of charters in the area, as well as other questions which 
cause confusion and misunderstanding. The first such conference met in Chicago 
on June 29 and 30, 1951. It included delegates from the local councils in eight 
midwestern states. In July representatives of the local councils in 14 southern 
states and the District of Columbia, which have formed the Southeastern Build- 
ing Trades Conference, met in Washington, D. C. Both conferences were so 
successful that they will lead to much better and closer relations between the 
councils in the two sections of the country. Similar meetings are planned in other 
sections of the country, and they will serve to knit the local building trades coun- 
cils into a much tighter, more effective organization. 

The Department has continued to publish its monthly Bulletin, which has been 
very well received. 


The death of Secretary-Treasurer Herbert Rivers in December, 1950, was a 
severe loss to the Department. At the January meeting of the Executive Council 
Joseph D. Keenan was elected to fill the place left vacant by Brother Rivers’ death 
and he entered upon his duties immediately. 


The building and construction industry operated at an all time high during 
1950, and the high level has been maintained during the first half of 1951. The 


total dollar volume of new construction put in place in the past year reached almost 
$2734 billion. This was due in large part to the record-breaking construction of 
housing. New housing started in 1950 totalled almost 1,400,000 units. Housing 
starts since February of this year have been running below those of a year ago, 
and the total number of starts in the first half of 1951 is considerably below that 
of the first six months of 1950. The decline in homebuilding held total private 
expenditures for new construction during the first five months of 1951 to only 
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18 per cent above a year ago, despite the very marked increase in commercial, 
industrial, public utility and other types of non-residential building. Public con- 
struction outlays in May, 1951, were 39 per cent above those of the same month 
a year ago. It must not be overlooked, however, that inflated costs account for 
a significant portion of the rise in dollar volume of construction. 


Defense mobilization had an immediate effect upon the building and construc- 
tion industry. This industry is always the first to get into defense or war pro- 
grams, since it must build defense plants and military installations before either 
the industrial or the military phases of the programs can expand fully. For a 
time, therefore. we can expect the construction industry to be one of the most 
active in the country. The number of building tradesmen employed in contract 
construction has been well above 2 million each month of 1951, exceeding 2% 
million in May. This was about 300,000 more than were employed in the same 
month last year. Construction, however, in any emergency program is soon 
completed and unless there has been careful planning, building almost stops and 
all of the elements which go to make up the industry suffer serious dislocation 
and disuse. Other industries which get into full operation as construction is 
completed continue to operate without interruption. The results of this were 
very clear in World War II. In 1942 we did $13.5 billion of new construction, 
and well over 2 million men were at work in contract construction. But by 1944 
new construction had fallen to 4 billion, with only a million men at work. We 
are headed straight for the same situation now unless we have better planning 
and scheduling of both defense and non-defense construction. Estimates of govern- 
ment officials are that the physical volume of contruction in 1952 will be not more 
than 80 per cent of that of the present year. 


So far there is no indication that long-term, careful planning is being done, 
nor is there any indication that the restrictions on housing are going to be lifted, 


despite the fact that they penalize most heavily the low and middle-income 


families who are most in need of housing. Up to the present time, also, little 
action has been taken to meet the acute need for housing of defense workers. 
As things stand, we can confidently expect unemployment among building trades- 
men to appear before the end of the year. Earlier this year we asked all local 
building and construction trades unions to report on unemployment among their 
members, and to give us their best judgment of future employment possibilities. 
We received enough replies to give us a good idea of the situation, and in many 
cities and towns we heard from every building trades union. The reports show 
that while building tradesmen were fairly fully employed at the time of the 
report, they anticipated either unemployment within the coming summer and fall 
months, or anticipated that many of their members would have to seek work 
in other parts of the country, upon defense construction. Many unions reported 
that already they have members employed outside their own jurisdictions. Again 
and again it was stated that the cutbacks in housing were having an extremely 
adverse effect upon employment, and that even the defense work planned would 
not compensate for the drop in housing. 
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The Department has worked during the year with the Housing Committee 
of the American Federation of Labor in the attempt to protect the public low- 
rent housing program, to prevent the emergency restrictions which were placed 


on housing through Regulation X and other orders, and to secure a satisfactory 
defense housing program. State and local building and construction trades coun- 
cils have been called upon again and again to take action at the state and local 
level on these problems. 

Wages of building tradesmen during the year have failed to keep abreast of 
the rising prices of the goods and services moderate income families buy. Between 
April 1, 1950 and April 1, 1951, union wage scales in the building and construction 
industry rose by only 7 per cent. In the same period the Consumer’s Price Index 
went up almost 10 per cent, and that Index still fails to measure fully the increases 
in prices. If present predictions are correct, and inflation again becomes rapid in 
the next several months, when the full impact of the mobilization program makes 
itself felt, building tradesmen will find themselves facing still further cuts in their 
standard of living, unless wages are permitted to catch up with the increased 
prices. 

Whether wages will be allowed to catch up depends in large part on the wage 
stabilization program. Up to the present time that program has hit building 
trades workers especially hard. If they have been able to take advantage of the 
10 per cent increase permitted under Wage Regulation No. 6 it has been for the 
most part because they had no increase in 1949, and the 10 per cent would, there- 
fore, have applied to wages negotiated as far back as the fall of 1949. Building 
tradesmen who secured wage increases in 1949 were, automatically, sentenced to 
continue working at the 1949 rates, when the Wage Stabilization Board fixed 
January 15, 1950, as the base date. The reason for this lies in the manner in 
which contractors and unions negotiate in the industry. The building and con- 
$truction industry operates almost entirely upon the basis of competitive bidding. 
Contractors must know some months in advance what their labor costs are to be, 
in order to submit bids. They must also have time to finish work begun at agreed- 
upon rates. For this reason it is customary that wage increases are negotiated 
in the last months of the year, to take effect in April or May of the following year. 
Thus wage increases agreed upon in November, 1949, for example, would have 
become effective on April or May 1, 1950, and must be counted against the 10 
per cent increase permitted under General Wage Regulation No. 6. In the last 
year or two, also, there has been a significant increase in the number of pension 
and welfare plans put into effect, and these also must be considered when the 
question of wage increases comes up. In the first few months of this year hun- 
dreds of cases of this kind were submitted to the Wage Stabilization Board, while 
building tradesmen continued to work at wage rates negotiated when prices were 
falling and when the country was in fear of a recession, if not a depression. 

Because the building and construction industry presents problems so different 


from those of other major industries the Wage Stabilization Board established, 
in June of this year, a Construction Industry Stabilization Commission, which is 
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in some ways comparable to the Wage Adjustment Board of World War II. 
The Commission is made up of 12 members, four representing labor in the build- 
ing and construction industry, four representing the contractors and four repre- 
senting the public. The Commission will operate within the confines of the 
decisions, regulations, and policies of the Wage Stabilization Board, but should 
be able to meet the special problems which the nature of the industry presents. 
There will be a close relationship between the Commission and the Department 
of Labor, which predetermines wage rates on Federally financed or guaranteed 
construction. 


Apprentice training in the building trades has also felt the effect of defense 
mobilization. On December 31, 1950, there were 101,800 apprentices registered 
in the various trades, a decrease of 9,810 (8.7 per cent) in comparison with the 
same date in 1949. The number of joint apprenticeship committees, however, in- 
creased by 4.7 per cent during the year. With the advent of the defense emergency, 
building and construction unions and contractors were informed by the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship that they would no longer have the priority on the time and 
attention of the Bureau which they had in the last several years. First attention 
will now be given to crafts which must expand immediately to meet the demands 
of the national defense program, The year 1950 saw a particularly heavy gradua- 
tion of apprentices, since many veterans entered upon their training as soon as 
they were released from the Armed Services in 1946. The Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship estimates that during 1951 some 34,000 apprentices in the building trades 
will be graduated. 


As the armed services in the coming months take more young men who are 
now in apprentice training, and more who would under normal conditions enter 
apprenticeship, further decreases in the number of apprentices can be expected. 
Unless better planning and scheduling of construction is undertaken, we can 
also expect the same situation to develop in our industry which we experienced 
in World War II. For a year or two the construction industry will operate at 
a very high level of activity. Then when defense construction is completed there 
will be little work, and as a consequence there will be few work opportunities 
for apprentices. The apprentices will drift away to other occupations and we 
will again be unable to train enough young men in the various crafts to replace 
the older workers. National, international and local building trades unions, as 
well as contractors and contractors associations, are fully aware of the importance 
of the apprentice-training program, and will continue to do their best to keep it 
going and to expand it to meet the needs of the industry. 


The National Joint Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes con- 
tinued-to function throughout the year. One Hearings Panel has been established 


since the National Joint Plan went into effect. That Panel handed down a deci- 


sion on October 6, 1950, in a dispute between the International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers and the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers, on the installation of ash 
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hoppers and furnace bottoms. In addition two national agreements were reached 
during the year. 

While the National Joint Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes 
has not functioned as we hoped it would, it has justified its existence on the fact 
that, if it were not operating, the cases which have come to it would otherwise 
have gone to the National Labor Relations Board, and the unions concerned 
would have become involved in long and costly litigation. 

The Department continued its attempts to secure enforcement of prevailing 
wage provisions on federally-financed or guaranteed construction. Some slight 
progress in this regard can be reported, especially insofar as the Federal Housing 
Administration is concerned. In the two years which have elapsed since the F.H.A. 
was forced to assume responsibility for enforcement of the wage provisions in 
the National Housing Act, almost half a million dollars in back wages have been 
paid to employees on F.H.A.-guaranteed projects who were paid less than the 
established rate. The Department of the Army, also, acted a number of times 
to correct bad situations. On the other hand, the practice of using temporary 
civil service employees or maintenance personnel, at less than prevailing rates, 
to do construction work has increased markedly on Atomic Energy Commission 
installations, and on work done by the Department of the Air Force. In 1950 the 
Secretary of Defense issued a statement of policy on the employment of workers 
on construction, maintenance, repair and alteration in the armed services. While 


that policy statement was far from satisfactory, it did contain a provision that 


when Civil Service employees in building trades were hired for a specific project, 
and terminated when that project is completed, they are to be paid prevailing rates. 
This has made it possible to secure some adjustments of complaints. 

We have received considerable help from the Department of Labor in our 
attempts to secure better enforcement of the labor provisions contained in various 
laws, since Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 went into effect. That Plan 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to coordinate the administration and enforce- 
ment of the various laws which set wage and hour standards on federally-financed 
or guaranteed construction, The Secretary has issued detailed regulations, effec- 
tive July 1, 1951, as to the manner in which the various government agencies 
administering construction programs are to proceed. The government agencies 
affected are those operating under the provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, the 
Anti-Kickback Act, the 8-Hour Law, the National Housing Act, the Hospital 
Survey and Construction Act, the Federal Airport Act, the Housing Act of 1949, 
and the School Survey and Construction Act. The new regulations, and the 
increased responsibility of the Department of Labor should make it possible to 
end the situation which has existed for so long on much government-financed or 
guaranteed construction. The greatest weakness in the situation is that the 
Department of Labor is seriously understaffed and will not be able to give suffi- 
cient time and attention to enforcement of the regulations, on account of reduced 
appropriations and the transfer of many of its duties to other government agencies. 

As has been true every year since the Taft-Hartley Act went into effect, much 
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of the time and attention of the Department has been given to the attempt to oper- 
ate under that law. Since the Board handed down its decision in the Atkinson- 
Jones case in June, 1950, many similar decisions have been made in other cases. 
Contractors have been ordered to cease giving effect to their agreements with 
building trades unions if those contracts contain any form of union-security pro- 
vision, although the contracts would have, in many cases, been perfectly legal if 
elections could have been held. As we stand today there is scarcely a building 
trades contract which is legal if it provides for even a limited kind of union 
security. Even our agreements on wages and hours are not given the protection 
which National Labor Relations Board certification gives agreements in other 
industries. The implications of this upon the role of building trades unions in the 
defense emergency are very great. 

The National Labor Relations Board announced more than a year ago that 
it would itself investigate the possibility of holding elections on the basis of a 
single craft in the building and construction industry. Late in 1950 it held exten- 


sive hearings in Baltimore on the petition of Local No. 48 of the Plumbers, for 
a representation election among the plumbers, plumbers apprentices and gas fitters 


employed by the members of the Plumbing Contractors’ Association of Baltimore, 
and on the petition of Local No. 500 of the Plumbers for a union shop election 
among the plumbers, steamfitters and apprentices employed by members of the 
Plumbing and Heating Contractors Association of Olean, New York. 

Eight international unions intervened in opposition to the petition at the time 
of the hearings in Baltimore. Their position was (1) that the building and con- 
struction industry was outside the jurisdiction of the Board, since it was engaged 
in interstate commerce; (2) that employment was so unstable and shifting in the 
industry that it would be impossible to hold elections among the members of a 
single craft on a construction project; (3) that because the work of the various 
trades is so closely integrated on a construction job, an election, if held at all, 
should be held among all of the crafts as a single, integrated bargaining unit; 
(4) that certification of a single craft would seriously impair the usefulness of 
the National Joint Board for the Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes, since the 
certified union would have a distinct advantage over the uncertified unions if an 
employer chose to assign work belonging to the other unions to the members of 
the certified union. The National Labor Relations Board rejected all of the argu- 
ments of the intervening unions, and elections were held in April, 1951, in both 

3altimore and Olean. The unions won in both cases. It is too soon to tell what 

the effect of the certification of the unions will be. The plumbers and steamfitters 
are among the building tradesmen who belong to what is known as the “shop 
crafts” and enjoy a much greater degree of stability of employment than do 
members of the crafts which work only on the site of the project. So far no 
election has been held among the members of a single craft union actually employed 
on a construction project. 


The question of whether or not the Taft-Hartley Act is applicable to the 
building and construction industry was answered by the Supreme Court when 
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early in June of this year it handed down three decisions in building trades cases, 
all involving the so-called secondary boycott. The Court upheld the Board's 
assertion of jurisdiction over the industry, even when the projects involved were 
as small as a house repair job. The Court also upheld the Board’s decisions that 
picketing or striking against the employment of a non-union subcontractor who 
brings non-union building tradesmen on a job is a violation of Section 8 (b) (4) 
(A) of the Taft-Hartley Act. The primary decision of the Supreme Court was 
handed down in the case of the Denver Building and Construction Trades Council 
and a number of its affiliated local unions, who had picketed a construction project 
of Doose & Lintner, general contractors employing only union members, when 
they let the contract for the electrical work to a non-union electrical subcontractor, 
Gould & Preisner, who were at that time on the unfair list of the Council. The 
other two decisions were similar. This position of the Supreme Court strikes at the 
very heart of the organization of building and construction trades workers, and 
makes it impossible for them to refuse to work side by side with non-union men 
when more than one contractor is involved. Since in the very nature of the 
industry more than one contractor is always involved on a construction project, 
this is tantamount to forcing union and non-union men to work together on the 
same job. 


We have now completed a full year under the defense mobilization program. 
One of our primary concerns during the year has been to try to determine how 
best the Department and its affiliated national and international unions could 
contribute to the program. We are proud of the work we did in World War II, 
and eager to do all within our power to assist in the present emergency. There 
are difficulties today however which were not present in World War II. The 
Taft-Hartley Act stands in our way and prevents our doing many of the things 
we did in the war years to assist in the war effort. 


The fundamental question is how building trades unions can legally act as 
recruiting agents for skilled craftsmen needed in defense construction, as they 
did in World War II. Building tradesmen do not register with either the United 
States Employment Service or any other employment agency. They depend on 
their unions for referral to jobs. However, now if a union refers only its mem- 
bers to a project it comes into conflict with the Taft-Hartley Act. On the other 
hand, if it sends its members to jobs where they must work alongside non-union 
men, the union actively contributes to the destruction of the standards which have 
been established through long years of struggle. This problem can be resolved 
only when some way is found to permit building trades unions to enter into union- 
security agreements. 

At the January meeting of the Executive Council of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department it was decided that the Legislative Committee of 
the Department should be reactivated. Sixteen of the affiliated national and 


international unions have named legislative representatives and procedure is 


being worked out. Meantime also the Legislative Committee of the American 
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Federation of Labor and the Department have worked together on all matters 
relating to legislation. Relationships with other Departments of the American 
Federation of Labor have been satisfactory. 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The Maritime Trades Department is still active and one new charter was 
granted for the Port Council of Philadelphia, Pa., on January 22, 1951. 

As no serious disputes between the maritime operators and the maritime 
organizations have taken place in the past year, we were not called upon for 
any active participation. 

However of late, due to the activity of District 50, the Maritime Councils 
in the various ports are meeting and striving to combat any raids on various 
organizations, 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The International Unions affiliated and cooperating with the Metal Trades 
Department are feeling the impact of the National Defense Program. Unemploy- 
ment in the metal working industries is at a minimum. There has been a 
considerable expansion of shipbuilding and ship repair over this date a year ago. 
The Metal Trades Department has repeatedly called to the attention of our 
National Administration the need of maintaining a balanced shipbuilding program 
in the interests of our national economy and for defense. This need is now being 
recognized, not to the extent desirable, but nonetheless we are now in a better 
position to take care of our commerce and defense needs than we were a year 
ago. 

There have been additional atomic energy plants constructed and put into 
operation. The Metal Trades Department has spearheaded organizing in these 


plants, which organization work has resulted in American Federation of Labor 


unions being greatly in the majority in representing maintenance and produc- 
tion workers in this growing industry. 

In addition, organizing campaigns have been undertaken in the navy yards 
on the two coasts. 

The influence of the international unions of the Metal Trades Department 
has been felt in the adjustment of rates upward for navy yard workers. 

Agreements have been negotiated with refineries and many other types of 
industries employing metal trades workers. 

The Metal Trades Councils affiliated with the Department have assumed a 
leading part in the obtaining of better wages and working conditions for the 
members of the organizations affiliated. There has been an increase in the number 
of Metal Trades Councils throughout the country. The coming year should provide 
increased expansion in the activities of the Metal Trades Department and the 
Metal Trades Councils. 
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RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ DEPARTMENT 


The Railway Employees’ Department and its affiliated international organiza- 
tions have continued to make progress in improving the wages and working 
conditions of their membership in the railroad industry. As the result of a 
national wage movement, the wage rates of the non-operating railway employees 
were increased substantially. Another national movement is now in progress to 
secure a union shop agreement in the railroad industry, while in Canada, a 
national movement to secure an increase in wage rates and the forty-hour work 
week has just been brought to a successful conclusion. In addition the Standard 
Railway Labor Organizations are seeking to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act so as to provide for more liberal benefits without increasing taxes. 


Progress of Organization 

Since nearly all of the railway mileage in the United States is now under 
agreement, our organizing activities, for the most part, have been directed to 
maintaining our organization on such properties or to extending representation 
to crafts for which representation has not yet been established. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is the only important railroad on which there is 
any substantial number of shop craft employees who are not represented by 
the Standard Railway Labor Organizations affiliated with the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. In a representation election 
held in 1949, representation was established by these organizations for the ma- 
chinists, blacksmiths and sheet metal workers. Since that time, an intensive 
organizing campaign has been in progress among the boilermakers, moulders, 
electrical workers, carmen and firemen and oilers. The National Mediation Board 
has been requested to conduct a representation election among these employees 
and it is hoped that as the result of this poll, representation will be extended 
to all of the shop crafts on this carrier. 

During the year, a new agreement was also signed covering the shop craft 
employees of the Pullman Company, where they voted overwhelmingly to desig 
nate the Standard Railway Labor Organizations affiliated with the Railway 
Employees’ Department as their bargaining representative in a similar election 
conducted by the National Mediation Board. 


National Wage Movement 

The outstanding feature of this year’s activities was the national wage move- 
ment in which fifteen non-operating organizations participated. As the result 
of this movement a substantial increase in wage rates was secured for the 


employees represented by these organizations. 


Uniform notices were served on the carriers on October 25, 1950, requesting 


an increase in wage rates of 25 cents per hour. As in the past, the carriers were 


also requested to form conference committees to consider the matter in the event 
no agreement was reached as the result of negotiations on the individual prop- 
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erties. When no settlement was reached on the individual carriers, the dispute 
was referred to the Chief Executive for further handling. Owing to the delay 
in setting up conference committees by the carriers, concurrent mediation was 
invoked by the organizations on December 14, 1950, on all of the carriers usually 
involved in national handling. Mediation proceedings were deferred however, 
when the carriers advised that conference committees had been created. Con 
ferences between the representatives of the carriers and the organizations were 
begun in Washington, D. C., on January 9, 1951, and continued until January 19 
without result, whereupon the National Mediation Board began mediation pro- 


ceedings. When it appeared that no settlement could be reached in mediation, 


Dr. John R. Steelman, labor adviser and assistant to the President intervened, 
and as the result of further conferences, an agreement was finally reached on 
March 1, 1951, settling the controversy. 

This settlement, which was one of the quickest ever reached in a national 
movement, provided for an increase in wage rates of 12% cents per hour effective 
February 1, 1951, with an escalator clause requiring quarterly adjustments begin- 
ning April 1, 1951, based on the cost-of-living index published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. With an index of 178.0 as the base, the agreement provided that 
wage rates would be increased one cent an hour for each one point rise in the 
index, but wages cannot fall below the rates established as the result of the in- 
crease of 12% cents per hour. The contract will remain in effect until October 1, 
1953, except that if by July 1, 1952, the wage stabilization policy of the Govern- 
ment permits an annual improvement factor, the Agreement may be reopened for 
further consideration at that time. 

It should be observed that no moratorium on rules was included in the agree 
ment as requested by the carriers. Moreover, wage adjustments requested priot 
to March 1, 1951, may be progressed to a conclusion, while in other cases, indi- 
vidual rate adjustments can be made at any time during the life of the agreement. 

To date, two additional wage increases have been placed into effect under 
the escalator clause. The first amounted to six cents per hour which was made 
effective April 1, 1951, and the second, amounting to one cent per hour, was 
made effective July 1, 1951, making a total of seven cents per hour. Thus the 
total increase in wages which has been placed into effect under the Agreement 
of March 1, 1951, is nineteen and one-half cents per hour. 


Union Shop Movement 


In our previous report, we indicated that legislation sponsored by the Standard 
Railway Labor Organization had been introduced in the Congress to amend 
the Railway Labor Act so as to permit the negotiation of union shop agreements 
in the railroad industry. After this legislation was approved, seventeen non- 
operating railway labor organizations cooperated in a national movement to 
secure a union shop agreement and the check-off of dues. 

On February 5, 1951, uniform notices were served on the various carriers 
making the following proposal : 
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Notwithstanding any provision in any prior agreement between the parties 
hereto, it is hereby agreed that: 


(a) All employees now or hereafter employed in any work covered by the 
rules and working conditions agreement between the parties hereto shall, 
as a condition of continued employment in such work, within sixty days 
following the beginning of such employment or the effective date of this 
agreement, whichever is later, become members of, and thereafter maintain 
membership in good standing in, the organization party to this agreement 
representing their craft or cl : Provided, That such condition shall not 
apply with respect to any employee to whom such membership is not available 
upon the same terms and conditions as are generally applicable to any other 
member or with respect to any employee to whom membership was denied or 
terminated for any reason other than the failure of the employee to tender 
the periodic dues, initiation fees, and assessments (not including fines and 
penalties) uniformly required as a condition of acquiring or retaining mem- 
bership. 


(b) The carrier party to this agreement shall periodically, at such times 
and intervals as the organization party to this agreement representing the 
craft or class shall designate, deduct from the wages of all employees now 
or hereafter employed in any work covered by the rules and working con- 
ditions agreement between the parties hereto all periodic dues, initiation 
fees, and assessments (not including fines and penalties) uniformly required 
as a condition of acquiring or retaining membership in such organization, 
and shall within ten (10) days after making such deductions pay the amount 
so deducted to such officer of the organization as the organization shall 
designate: Provided, That the requirements of this paragraph (b) shall 
not be effective with respect to any individual employee until he shall have 
furnished the carrier with a written assignment to the organization of such 
membership dues, initiation fees and assessments, which shall be revocable 
in writing after the expiration of one year or upon the termination of this 
agreement whichever occurs sooner. 


In keeping with the usual procedure followed by the railways and the organi- 
zations in previous national movements, the carriers were also requested to form 
National Conference Committees to deal with this dispute in the event an agree- 
ment was not reached in local conferences on each property. 

As required by the Railway Labor Act, conferences were conducted between 
the representatives of the organizations and management on each carrier, but 
when it became evident that no settlement could be reached, the dispute was 
referred to the Chief Executive for further handling. The carriers declined to 
form Conference Committees, however, so concurrent mediation was invoked 
by the organizations on May 23, 1951, on all properties where a standby agreement 
had not been reached, and as this is written, the National Mediation Board is 
preparing to begin mediation proceedings. 


It should be observed that national handling of disputes in the railroad industry 


was first proposed by management, and this procedure has been followed for 
twenty years. Should the carriers continue to object to national handling, we can 
only conclude that they do not desire to make collective bargaining work as a 
means of maintaining industrial peace in the railroad industry. But the organi- 
zations will continue to insist that national handling be continued and that it 
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offers the best hope of maintaining stability and harmony between labor and 
management. 


Canadian Wage-Hour Movement 

After almost two years of intensive negotiation, the non-operating organiza- 
tions on the Canadian Railways have brought their national movement to secure 
a forty-hour work week and an increase in wages to a successful conclusion. 

Uniform notices were served on the carriers on June 16, 1949. Failing to 
reach a settlement in negotiations, the dispute was referred to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation as outlined in our previous report. The recommenda- 
tion of the Board was unacceptable to the organizations, however, and the entire 
matter was referred to the membership in the form of a strike ballot. The em- 
ployees voted overwhelmingly in favor of a suspension of work which was set for 
August 22, 1950, and when no settlement was reached as the result of further 
mediation by the Government, a peaceful withdrawal from the service occurred 
on that date. 

The strike was completely effective bringing all rail transportation to a 
standstill. At the request of the Prime Minister, negotiations with the carriers 
were resumed, but soon broke down. Parliament was then convened in special 
session to deal with the matter and on August 30, 1950, legislation was enacted 
directing that the men return to work within forty-eight hours, but provided that 
an interim increase of four cents per hour be granted to all of the involved em 
ployees immediately and that negotiations be resumed with the view of settling 
all matters in dispute. The law provided further, that if at the end of thirty days, 
the parties were unable to reach an agreement, the dispute would be submitted 
to arbitration. 

Upon approval of this legislation, designated as the Maintenance of Railway 
Operation Act, the strike was called off and the parti@s entered into negotiations 
in an effort to reach a settlement. Failing to reach an agreement, the parties 
requested the appointment of an arbitrator. After holding hearings, he rendered 
his decision on December 18, 1950, which by the terms of the Maintenance of 
Railway Operation Act was binding on the parties to the dispute. 

3riefly, the award provided (1) that wage rates for all of the non-operating 
railway employees, except hotel and water service employees, be increased an 
additional three cents per hour, or a total of seven cents per hour, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1950, (2) that a five-day, forty-hour week (including a 20 per cent 
increase in wage rates to preserve weekly earnings) be established for these 
employees, effective June 1, 1951, with the proviso that straight time be paid 
up to forty-eight hours per week until September 1, 1951, (3) that the existing 
agreements covering these employees be revised to conform to a master agreement 


to be negotiated in accordance with previous understandings reached by the 


parties which would be made effective for a period of two years from September 
1, 1950, and (4) that apart from the increase of four cents per hour granted to 
the hotel and water service employees, effective September 1, 1950, by the Main- 
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tenance of Railway Operation Act, the existing agreement covering these em- 
ployees would continue in effect unchanged for a period of one year from 
September 1, 1950. It should be added that any controversy as to the arbitrator’s 
decision was to be referred to him for settlement. 

Before the award was rendered, several understandings were reached by the 
parties to which reference was made by the arbitrator and which have an im- 
portant bearing on the final result. One provided that in the event the Government 
officially informed the carriers and organizations that the international situation 
created an emergency requiring extraordinary efforts on the part of all Canadians, 
the organizations would waive penalties on overtime “which would not have been 
deemed to be overtime under the contracts existing at the date of this agreement.” 
Another provided for the negotiation of a master agreement to give effect to 
the forty-hour week. It was agreed that this agreement would govern in the 
revision of individual schedule agreements and also contain machinery for the 
settlement of any disputes growing out of the revision of existing agreements. 
Still another provided that the parties would negotiate with respect to the carriers’ 
proposals and any disputes arising from such negotiations would likewise be 
handled by machinery set up for that purpose. 

As provided by the terms of the Award, and the understandings reached 
with the carriers, negotiations were resumed and on January 30, 1951, a master 
agreement was signed settling the controversy. 

In many respects, this agreement is similar to the one negotiated in 1949 
covering the employees on railways in the United States. In addition to establish- 
ing a forty-hour week, with the maintenance of earnings for forty-eight hours. 
effective June 1, 1951, the agreement provided for an increase in wage rates of 
7 cents per hour retroactive to September 1, 1950, and required that negotiations 
begin within sixty days for the purpose of revising existing individual agree- 
ments to conform thereto. Provision was likewise made for the establishment 
of a Forty-Hour Week Committee composed of six employee and carrier members 
to which disputes arising out of the revision of the agreements could be referred 
for decision; in the event of a deadlock, a referee could be appointed to sit with 
the Committee and decide the matters in dispute. 

The various organizations have entered into negotiations with the carriers 
party to the master agreement and have revised their respective agreements to 
conform thereto. 

We regard this as one of the outstanding achievements of the Standard 


Railway Labor Organizations on the Canadian Railways. 





Amendments to Railroad Retirement Act 


In response to desire on the part of the rank and file for improvements in the 
railroad retirement system, the eighteen Standard Railway Labor Organizations 
who are members of the Railway Labor Executives’ Association and represent 
some seventy-five per cent of all railroad employees, made a comprehensive study 
of this matter and have developed a program for liberalizing retirement benefits 
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which has been submitted to the Congress for approval. In April of this year, 
identical bills were introduced designated as H. R. 3669 in the House, and S. 1347 
in the Senate, providing for the following changes : 


1. All benefits would be substantially increased—retirement, disability, sur- 
vivors, etc—without increasing the present tax rate. The increases would 
apply to those now drawing benefits as well as to those who will later qualify. 


2. Survivor benefits—that is, benefits for qualified widows and for widows 
with dependent children under eighteen—which in most instances are now 
lower than under the Social Security system, would be increased in amounts 
ranging upward from sixty per cent. 


3. All retirement and disability annuities would be increased on the average 
by fourteen per cent and in addition the. wives of retired employees, at age 
65, would receive an annuity equal to one-half of the retired employees’ annuity 
with a maximum of $50 per month. 


4. While in almost all cases the new benefits will be greater than those 
payable if the person’s employment had been under the Social Security Act, 
provision is made that in every case a beneficiary would receive at least as 
much. 


5. The proposed amendments would not impair the financial soundness of 
the railroad retirement system. 


6. Credit would be given for service after the age of 65 on annuity awards 

made after the effective date of the amendments. 

7. Credit would be given and taxes will be paid, beginning in 1952, on 

earnings up to $400 per month. 

8. The bill provides for transferring the benefit credits of people who at 

death or retirement have less than a total of ten years service to the Social 

Security system, but with the guarantee that their benefits under that Act 

from railroad service will be at least as much as their railroad taxes with 

the regular allowance for interest. 

Meanwhile, another measure, sponsored by the four operating brotherhoods 
was introduced providing for an increase in all benefits of twenty-five per cent. 


hese measures were referred to the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, where 
hearings have been in progress before sub-committees. 

Spokesmen for the eighteen organization members of the Railway Labor 
I’xecutives’ Association made it clear that the increase in benefits proposed could 
be made effective without increasing the existing rate of pay-roll tax and without 
impairing the financial soundness of the retirement system. It was pointed out 
that such an increase is necessary in view of the improvements made in the Social 
Security Act by the amendments enacted in 1950, and the fact that the cost-of- 
living has been rising rapidly. While the proposal of the operating brotherhoods 
was revised so as to provide for an increase in benefits of sixteen and two-thirds 
per cent to retired employees only, it would leave many benefits considerably less 
favorable than those being paid to employees in other industries under the Social 
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Security Act, but more important, their proposal even as revised, would impair 
the financial soundness of the railroad retirement system. 

Hearings before the House and Senate sub-committees have just been con- 
cluded and it is anticipated that the full Committees will report on this legislation 
and that the Congress will act on it at an early date. 


UNION LABEL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The officers of the Union Label Trades Department of the American Federa 
tion of Labor are happy to report that during the past year greater enthusiasm 
has been shown for union labels, shop cards and union buttons throughout the 
entire labor movement. Our policy includes increasing the demand for labor 
performed by members of all A. F. of L. national and international unions 
through the various union label campaigns, and the A. F. of L. Union Industries 
Show in which greater interest has been also shown by manufacturers, employers 
in service establishments and consumers alike. 

As a consequence we have been able to fulfill in a higher degree the objectives 
of our Department, which are to publicize union labels, shop cards and service 
buttons, and to create greater sales of union label goods and patronage of union 
services. However in widening the scope of our activities we shall not deviate 
from the basic policy upon which the Department was established in 1909. We 
shall tell the same story more graphically in the new techniques of modern media 
which are being used in our public relations for the Department itself and also 
for the Union Industries Show. 

In this brief report we can only summarize the important activities of the 
Department and give a condensed description of each in its respective category. 


Grateful Acknowledgments 


The Executive Board of the Union Label Trades Department gratefully 
acknowledges the valuable assistance rendered during the last year by President 
William Green and Secretary-Treasurer George Meany of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Their outstanding cooperation in the various campaigns for 
union labels, shop cards and union buttons and in the Union Industries Show, 
sponsored by our Department, is a practical example of helpfulness which has 
been so freely given by the officials of all A. F. of L. affiliates, Union Label 
Leagues, local unions and women’s auxiliaries. 

The Director of Organization and all organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor are among others who helped greatly in the successful activities of our 
Department. 


Again we express our thanks to each editor of official labor journals and to 


the editors and publishers of weekly labor newspapers and other periodical 
publications for the liberal display that they give to union label releases and 
pictorial features. 


The space allotted to our Department for the annual A. F. of L. Executive 
Council’s Report to its convention is hardly sufficient to express our individual 
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thanks to the officials of all A. F. of L. branches for their loyal and ardent 
support of the union-label cause. 

The American Federationist and the A. F. of L. Weekly News Service have 
also carried extensive publicity in the form of illustrated articles which have 
contributed immensely to the success of our union-label drives. We desire to 
express our sincere appreciation to the editors and members of the staffs of the 
official A. F. of L. magazine and official A. IF. of L. news service. 


Union Label Week 


Union Label Week was set for September 2-8, this year. That period officially 
authorized by the American Federation of Labor and sponsored by the Union 
Label Trades Department starts on Labor Sunday, September 2, and runs through 
Saturday, September 8. The general purpose of that declared period is to create 
better public relations and promote good will for all organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Union Label Week always gives an excellent opportunity to promote sales of 
union label goods and use of union services. Local merchandisers plan window 
displays of union-made goods, run advertisements in daily newspapers and make 
announcements over radio and television stations. Local manufacturers also 
improve their sales position by giving the greatest publicity to their high-quality 
union label products. Other business establishments which display the Union 
Shop Card and Union Button demonstrate their superb Union services. 

Twenty-five governors of states and numerous mayors of cities issued procla- 
mations declaring that the seven-day period be set aside for union label 
celebrations. 

This year in some manner Union Label Week was more generally observed 
than it has been since it was inagurated. It is becoming an important, annual 
event for union label and other union activities in many localities. 


Union Label Leagues 


A Union Label League is composed of five regularly accredited delegates 
from each affiliated local labor union. They must be active, bona fide members 
of A. F. L. national and international unions, which they represent. 

A Union Label League receives its charter directly from the Union Label 
Trades Department. It becomes the local clearing house in each city and vicinity 
for all union label activities. 


The principal objective of the League is to promote greater demand for 


products bearing the union label and for services designated by the shop card 


or union button within the limit of the League’s authority. It can devise, recom- 
mend and carry into effect methods for advertising and promoting the sale of 
union label services ; and educate the members of trade unions, their families and 
the general public upon the economic, social and political progress which was 
furthered by the American Federation of Labor in these United States, Canada 
and now throughout the world. The work of Union Label Leagues will be extended 
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under our expanded activities and it is desirous of having the formation of them 
in cities where there is none at the present time. 

We urge all A. F. of L. affiliated unions to augment our effort to establish 
Union Label Leagues in every city in America. The officials of those important 
organizations are always ready and willing to cooperate in any movement for 
the general welfare of other unions and also to engage in civic and charitable 
activities which are so beneficial in creating goodwill for organized labor. 

In many cities the League sponsors and publishes a local Union Label Directory 
or Consumers’ Guide in order to direct union-earned money into the cash regis- 
ters of “fair” merchandisers, manufacturers and service establishments. 


Press Relations 


The Union Label Trades Department is continually endeavoring to issue 
popular features for the labor press. Timely features such as editorials, news 
items, cartoons and other pictorial features are sent out to the monthly labor 
journals, weekly labor newspapers, other labor publications and many independ- 
ent periodicals. Facsimiles of all union labels, shop cards, and union buttons, in 
mat form, are furnished without charge to the press and to various A. F. of L. 
branches for annuals, programs and directories. 

Exclusive union label articles are prepared for publications of the national 
and international unions, state federations of labor, central labor unions, local 
unions, union label leagues and women’s auxiliaries. In addition to these, many 
requests are received from daily newspapers and independent magazines for 
articles. 


The Union Label Directory 


An official Union Label Directory is issued annually by the Union Label 
Trades Department for the principal purpose of stimulating purchase of union 
label goods and patronage of union services by members of labor unions, 
women’s auxiliaries and union label leagues. 

This Union Label Directory is a ready reference guide for union label- 
conscious consumers to inform local merchants where they can obtain union 
label goods. Whenever a merchant says that he is unable to procure union label 
products, a list of union manufacturers is handed to him. We continually urge 
members to take Labor’s loyalty oath: “Patronize only those firms that display 
the union label, shop card and union button.” 


Billboard Posters 


An innovation in the stepped-up publicity campaign of the Union Label 
Trades Department is a short-copy poster, in five colors, illustrated by timely 
cartoons in modern technique. Frames which resemble an outdoor billboard are 
supplied for the posters without charge by the Department to central labor 
unions and other A. F of L. branches for meeting halls and public places. The 
monthly poster slides into grooves of the permanent background frame. A credit 
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line on the top panel of the attractive frame carries “A. F. of L. Union Label 


Trades Department” and on the lower panel a slogan reads, “Be UNION—buy 


LABEL.” 


Women’s Auxiliaries 

The vital importance of cooperation by women’s auxiliaries with the American 
Federation of Labor should never be overlooked. Women members of trade 
unionists’ families are eligible to join the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor and thereby greatly assist our membership in all union 
activities. 

The A.F.W.A.L. is making steady progress. Many new local auxiliaries are 
being chartered each month. Several new state federations of women’s auxiliaries 
of labor and city central auxiliaries have been chartered. The A.F.W.A.L. 
follows the economic, political, educational and social policies of the American 
lederation of Labor. 

The officials and members of women’s auxiliaries have been especially helpful 
in all campaigns for the union label, shop card and union button. The housewife 
usually spends almost all of the union-earned money in the home and thereby 
she becomes a very important factor in demanding union-label goods and union 
services. 

A strong organization of wives, mothers, sisters and daughters of A. F. of L. 
members would be a powerful ally in all battles for better working conditions 
and higher living standards for the entire labor movement. 

For our economic, political and social struggles, we require the total mobiliza 
tion of union-minded men and women. We require them not only to maintain 
what we have gained but also to safeguard and make secure our achievements for 
future generations. Women’s strength added to that of men can help tremendously. 

It was at a convention of the Union Label Trades Department in 1936 that the 
first resolution was introduced to form a national federation of women’s auxili- 
aries. Consequently the Union Label Trades Department takes great pride in 
having sponsored the “Federation” idea of auxiliaries similar to the original 
federation of labor unions which formed the American Federation of Labor 
in 1881. 


Buy Union 

The Union Label Trades Department has undertaken to prove that union 
made goods and union services are the highest in quality and workmanship. 
Members of trade unions and women’s auxiliaries are rapidly becoming con- 
vinced that when the bread-winner obtains higher wages he has completed only 
one-half our job. They know that the billions of union-earned dollars of millions 
of members of unions and their families must also “buy union” if the high living 
standards in America are to be maintained. That is the other half of our great 


work. 
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A. F. of L. Union Industries Show 


The A. F. of L. Union Industries Show of 1951 was held May 18 through 26 
at Soldier Field in Chicago. It was the greatest labor-management exhibition 
of all times. The official count showed 924,857 visitors thus breaking all records 
for attendance. There was also a greater variety of better designed booths with 
higher quality of exhibits. The displays were valued at $16 million. More than 
3,000 attendants were required to man the exhibition—the sixth to be sponsored 
by our Department. 


The A. F. of L. Union Industries Show is an excellent example of good 


public relations. It is graphic and dynamic. There is no artificial glamour in the 


displays. They are realistic and educational because they stem directly from union 
workers and fair management. The spectators get a real thrill when they see 
skilled craftsmen—members of the American Federation of Labor—actually 
making scores of famous union-made-in-America products or efficiently perform 
ing union services. 

Union Industries Shows were begun before World War II. The first one was 
held in Cincinnati in 1938. After the emergency, in 1946, the second exhibition 
was held in St. Louis. Then there were shows in Milwaukee, Cleveland and 
Philadelphia. Each show has been a sensational success. The attendance has 
broken all previous records for the various auditoriums in which the shows have 
been held. 

The big spectacle got under way on May 18 when William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, snipped the traditional ribbon. Other 
officers of the American Federation of Labor, Governor Stevenson of Illinois, 
and Mayor Kennelly of Chicago were on hand. Press photographers, television 
cameras and motion picture newsreels recorded the ceremony. 

The American Federation of Labor itself had a large and interesting display ; 
Labor’s League for Political Action had a booth; almost all the A. F. of L. 
national and international unions and several thousand firms participated directly 
or indirectly in the Show. 

Manufacturers of world-famed products, exhibited their wares—some in 
animated exhibits. Practically all the necessities of life and many of its luxuries 


could be found among the gorgeous displays. 


The Department of Defense, composing the U. S. Army, U. S. Navy and 
U. S. Air Force, was one of the high lights of the exhibition and contributed 
immensely to the success of the Union Industries Show. The displays featured 
various types of new equipment which was a comprehensive presentation of the 
ingenuity and skills of American Labor. Other government departments, in 
cluding the U. S. Department of Labor, the U. S. Treasury Department and 
the Federal Security Agency also participated in the 1951 Show. 

More prizes and souvenirs were passed out than ever before at any Union 
Industries Show. Give-aways ranging from tie-clips to an automobile were given 
away. 
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A different band of uxton musicians played each night of the Show and 
roving entertainers added to the gayety and carnival spirit of the exhibition. 
The colorful scene was also observed by representatives of foreign governments 
and foreign labor movements. Among the visitors from abroad were representa- 
tives of Great Britain, Germany and Australia. 

In this brief report it is impossible to describe in detail all the amazing displays 
and numerous spectacular events. A complete description of the 1951 A. F. of L. 
exhibition will be given in the annual report of the Executive Board of the 
Union Label Trades Department to its 43rd Convention in San Francisco. 

Billions of dollars of union-earned money are spent annually. This vast 
sum forms the major portion of our nation’s purchasing power and becomes a 
powerful factor in sustaining our prosperity and our American way of life. 
Most important of all, free trade unions and private enterprise, cooperating at 
the Union Industries Show, gives visual evidence which stimulates production 
so vitally required in America’s all-out defense effort. 


All American Federation of Labor national and international unions are 


cordially invited to participate by exhibiting their union made wares or demon- 


strating their union manned services. By our precept we shall set an example 
to the rest of the world for industrial achievement and progress. The 7th A. F. of 
L. Union Industries Show is being planned from May 17 to 25, 1952, in Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Future Program 


The comprehensive program of the Union Label Trades Department is 
designed to publicize union labels, shop cards and service buttons, to establish 
a broader viewpoint in labor-management relations and to increase purchasing 
power, which spells greater economic security for America. The program also 
seeks to develop a greater demand for union made brands and various types of 
union services and, finally, to secure employment at decent wages for all American 
workers. 

To make this program effective requires an active, vocal and persistent de- 
mand for Union Label products and Union services by all members of trade 
unions, the members of their families and their friends. 

Thus, the entire policy of the Union Label Trades Department is to share 
with all our citizens all the benefits established over the past seventy years by 
the American Federation of Labor. 


THE PUERTO RICO FREE FEDERATION OF WORKINGMEN 


This report comprises the highlights and most important activities of the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor, as a militant and democratic labor 
organization, from August, 1950 to July, 1951. As an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, our Federation has followed the development of social, 
economic and political affairs in the domestic and international fields. 
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In the domestic field, our Federation has continued following with great zeal 
and interest the application, renewal and negotiation of collective bargaining 
agreements toward the improvement of wages, labor and social conditions of 
the toiling masses of Puerto Rico. 


Sugar Industry 





The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor succeeded in renewing and negoti 
ating agreements with employers of sugar mills in Arecibo, Barceloneta, Vega 
Baja, San Sebastian, Aguadilla, and Camuy. In all of these agreements, we have 
substantially improved the wages and labor conditions and made important 
achievements in connection with the social conditions of the working people. 
The agreements include minimum basic wages from 55 cents an hour up to $1.00 
an hour; hospitalization and clinic plans paid wholly by the employer; social 
assistance plans; life insurance paid by the employer; and profit sharing clauses. 
The life insurance bond included in four agreements amounts to $1,000 for each 
employee. The premium is entirely paid by the employer. 


Sugar Quota 





The Sugar Act of 1937 as amended by the Act of 1948 limits the sugar quota 
of Puerto Rico to 910 thousand tons of sugar plus 105,000 tons for local con- 
sumption. This limitation in the sugar quota of Puerto Rico is below the island’s 
production level. With more incentives and with greater flexibility in the Sugar 
Act of 1948, Puerto Rico can reach a production of 1,500,000 tons. 


4 


We should say here that sugar provides about 65% of the income with which 
the Island must buy its necessities of life, and although Puerto Rico is an 
American territory, Puerto Rico sugar producers cannot refine all of the sugar 
produced, because Puerto Rico cannot sell all of its refined sugar in the domestic 
market of the United States. In order to work out a comprehensive program for 
the defense of the economy of the island and to try to get a higher sugar quota 
for Puerto Rico, the Governor of Puerto Rico appointed a Sugar Industry 
Committee composed of representatives of the Sugar Producers Association of 
Puerto Rico, the Farmers Association, the Land Authority, and organized labor. 
Brother Nicolas Nogueras Rivera was appointed a member of this Committee 
by the Governor of Puerto Rico. The success of this Committee can be measured 
by the combined action taken by the State, Interior and Agriculture Departments 
of the United States, recommending an increase of 170,000 tons in the actual 
sugar quota of Puerto Rico. This recommendation was sent to the United States 
Congress, but has faced most vigorous opposition by certain Cuban interests. 


Other Agreements in the Sugar Industry 





Important collective agreements have been negotiated and signed by our 
locals of agricultural workers. These agreements fix the eight-hour workday 
with double rates for overtime, minimum wage rates ; hospitalization plans ; social 
assistance plans; and, in some specific cases, the agreements provide that the 
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employer shall give to the union, 2 cents for each ton of sugar cane cut during 


the grinding season. 









Agreements in Other Industries 





1. Water Resources Agreement. The Electrical Workers Union of Puerto 
Rico, affiliated with our Federation, last year succeeded in renewing its contract, 
with fundamental amendments. The wage rate was increased from 40 cents 
an hour up to 80 cents an hour. There are automatic increases in the wage rates 







at the end of every year, and increases in the different classifications of work. 
The agreement includes distribution of profits among the employees ; a hospitali- 
zation plan paid by the employer; 21 working days paid vacation; 15 days sick 
leave with pay; increase in per diem, and many other important achievements. 








The Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority, which is an instrumentality of 






the Government of Puerto Rico, has a monopoly over the electrical energy of the 





Island. 

2. Bread Industry. The agreement between the Bakers’ Union and the 
employers in the Bread Industry in San Juan expired July 15, 1951. Negotiations 
for a new contract have been started. The union demands an increase of 15 cents 
an hour over the present rate of 90 cents for master bakers; an increase of 10 
cents for other employees. Previous agreements provide for wages that fluctuate 








from 471% cents an hour for the apprentice up to 90 cents an hour for the master 






baker. 
3. Foundry Industry. The Foundry Industry Workers’ Union successfully 


renewed its agreement, with substantial gains, including such provisions as read 








justment of wages, a hospitalization plan entirely paid by the employer, extended 
not only to the employee, but also to the family of the employee. It includes also 
life insurance bond of $1,000, the premium paid by the employer. It fixes 15 days 
vacation with pay and sick leave for a period of two weeks, and during which 








time the employer will pay 75% of the basic wage to the employee. 
1. Needlework Industry. Notwithstanding the economic limitations of our 
organization, the organizing campaign among the employees in the needlework 








industry was successful. Important agreements have been reached by our locals 
with employers in the manufacturing of pants, handkerchiefs, brassieres, gloves, 
and hairnets, in the jurisdiction of San Juan and Arecibo. The increases recom- 
mended by the Special Industry Committee appointed by the Administrator of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions have been an important 
factor in these agreements in the needlework industry. Wage rates in this 









industry have been, and still are, very low. 

5. Building Trades. The Metropolitan Union of the Building Trades, affili- 
ated with our Federation and presided over by Brother Pedro Rivera Oquendo, 
is doing a very important job in organizing building trades workers in the 
metropolitan zone. The union has to meet the difficulties of irregular work, dual 
labor movements, and technicalities filed at the National Labor Relations Board 









by employers and dual labor organizations. 
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6. Transport Workers. Our Federation succeeded last year in affiliating 
over 900 employees in the transport industry in the metropolitan zone. 


Under the auspices of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor there was 
held a very important Convention of the transport workers of Puerto Rico 
during the month of January, 1951, in the city of Ponce. This Convention was 
attended by delegations of all the locals affiliated with our Federation in different 
cities of the Island, and attended also by representatives of the Government of 
Puerto Rico and members of the Executive Council of our Federation. 

7. Agreements on the Waterfront. The consolidating action taken by the 
officers of the International Longshoremen’s Association has increased the effec- 
tiveness of the Puerto Rico Longshoremen’s Association. Besides increasing 
their hourly rates, they succeeded in establishing a Social Assistance Fund with 
contributions made to the fund by both management and labor. The fund is 
now backed by over $500,000 which represents the contributions made by the 
longshoremen and the shipping companies. 

8. Rum Industry. The Rum Industry Workers’ Union No. 3 at Arecibo 
recently negotiated an agreement that assures reasonable increases in wages, 
paid vacations, sick leave, and other important achievements. 

9. Other Agreements. Many other agreements have been negotiated in the 
ice industry, ice cream, tobacco stripping, cocoanut, pineapple, confectionery, 
Otis elevators, and others. 


Public Law 600 


The U. S. Congress approved Public Law 600, providing for the “organization 
of a constitutional Government in Puerto Rico.” This was the result of a constant 
demand by the people and Government of Puerto Rico to the Federal Administra- 
tion and the U. S. Congress, that the people of this Island might be granted 
the right to draft and approve their own constitution. It has been a constant 
demand of the Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor and of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Public Law 600 gives the people of Puerto Rico the opportunity to draft, 
through democratically integrated constitutional assembly, a Constitution of its 
own. The rights, privileges and immunities of the citizens of the U. S. will be 
protected in Puerto Rico to the same extent as if Puerto Rico were a State of 
the Union. Our American citizenship, of which the Puerto Ricans are proud, 
will be irrevocable. 

Public Law 600 was accepted by an overwhelming majority of votes in the 
referendum conducted on June 4, 1951 among the qualified voters of Puerto Rico 
and following strict democratic procedures. The qualified voters of Puerto Rico 
will have the opportunity on August 27, 1951 to elect, in free and democratic 
elections, the members of the Constitutional Assembly. Our Federation has been 
demanding adequate representation in the Constitutional Assembly, but the law 
approved by the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico confined the representation 
to politicians, legislators, mayors, lawyers, doctors, and members of the political 
parties, 
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The drafted constitution has to be voted on by the people of Puerto Rico in 
a free and democratic referendum. Finally, it has to be accepted by the Congress 
and President of the United States. 


International Conventions 


The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor has been very attentive to and 
cooperative in the international labor movement of free trade unionism. Our 
Federation will continue offering assistance and cooperation to the ORIT and 
the CIOSL, hand-in-hand with the American Federation of Labor and the free 
trade union movements in America and the world. 


Social Security Law 

Through the efforts of the late Santiago Iglesias, founder of our labor 
organization, and the cooperation of the American Federation of Labor the 
workers of Puerto Rico have been covered by titles V and VI of the Social 
Security Act in force in the United States. Through the continued demand of 
our Federation and the demands made by other public institutions, the U. S. 
Congress extended to Puerto Rico, titles I, IV, and IX, which became effective 
in January, 1951. This has been considered a very important social achievement 
by the people of Puerto Rico. The American Federation of Labor conventions 
have consistently and unanimously approved resolutions of the delegate of the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor demanding the full extension to Puerto 
Rico of the Social Security Act. 


Special Industry Committees 


During the period covered by this report, the Federal Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions appointed Special Industry Com- 
mittees 9 and 10, to investigate several industries and recommend increases in 
the prevailing minimum hourly rate. Special Industry Committee No. 9 investi- 
gated alcoholic beverages, industrial alcohol, cigar and cigarette, tobacco leaf, 
and other industries. Substantial increases in the wage rates were recommended 
by the Committee and approved by the Administrator for these industries. The 
minimum in the rum industry was increased from 40 cents an hour to 60 cents. 

One of the industries investigated by Committee 10 was the telephone industry, 
the employees of which are all organized in the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Labor. The minimum rate in this industry was recommended increased from 
40 cents an hour to 70 cents. 


Education 


Our Federation has followed with deep interest the course of legislation, 
both Insular and federal, affecting public education. 

The University of Puerto Rico is carrying on different activities under the 
auspices of the Labor Relations Institute. We hope and expect that a more 
direct participation and recognition will be given to the State Branch of the 
American Federation of Labor in these activities and courses developed by the 
University of Puerto Rico. 
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Wage Contract in Puerto Rico 


The freezing of wages in Puerto Rico following the policy of the Wage 
Stabilization Board has occasioned great damage to the homes of thousands of 
employees in this Island. This has been considered as most unfair by Labor, 
because wages in Puerto Rico are in many enterprises below the subsistence 
level, and in the great majority of cases are below the 75 cent minimum. 


National Defense 


Following the patriotic policy and program of the American Federation of 
Labor, and as American citizens, the membership and officers of the Puerto Rico 
Free Federation of Labor have been cooperating in the different activities of 
National Defense. Members and officers of our organization are serving on the 
Local Boards of Selective Service, in the Civil Defense Program, and in the 
National Emergency programs. Many young men have enlisted voluntarily in 
the national armed forces, and our soldiers have been fighting heroically and 
bravely in the battlefront of Korea. 


Radio Program 


The Workers’ Education Program broadcast Station WKAQ-Radio El Mundo 
has continued regularly offering educational information, data, and reports. 


Visit of Romualdi 


We had the pleasure of a visit from Brother Serafino Romualdi in April of 
1951. As representative of the ORIT (Regional Organization of the ICFTU), 
Brother Romualdi visited Puerto Rico to confer with the Chancellor of the 
University of Puerto Rico to consider the possibility of establishing an Institute 
for Labor Leaders of Latin America in our University. 


CONCLUSION 


We look forward to continued conflict, with active fighting, if that course 
favors Soviet long-time plans. We know Stalin is now buying time in order to 
be better prepared for sudden attack on the United States. The United States must 
assume responsibility for the defeat of Stalin and can accept as allies only such 
nations as are willing to gain a victory over our chief enemy. This will be a war of 
nerves and determination, regardless of the munitions used. One of the most 
important contributions Unions and all other voluntary organizations can make 
to the maintenance of our free way of life is to make sure that all our members 
understand what constitutes freedom—its duties and responsibilities. 

There are certain constitutional rights assured every citizen which provide 
opportunities for freedom—but real freedom in determining one’s own life is 
something each individual has to assume for himself. Only the will of the person 
concerned can make him free. Our voluntary organizations can and should help 
perpetuate understanding of the principles of freedom, with its attendant duties 
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and responsibilities, and thus help succeeding generations to make these principles 
effective in their living. Too often, we are apt to take our freedom for granted 
unmindful of the principles which give it reality. There has been little discussion 
of these principles since the days of the Founding Fathers. 

We recommend that the American Federation of Labor take the lead in a move- 
ment for which the Federation would provide and recommend data and infor- 


mation that would enable trade unionists everywhere to study these basic princi- 


ples which are a guide to action in every phase of life—work, community relation- 
ships, party action and government. 

Since we believe in the principle of individual responsibility, we need to make 
the necessary educational arrangement to strengthen the understanding and con- 
victions of all trade unionists for the global contests with advocates of totali- 
tarian aggression. It is character, moral stamina and intellectual integrity, that 
are necessary to the maintenance of freedom at home and abroad. Whatever 
serves to strengthen these qualities will make our freedom more secure and keep 
our influence at high levels. 


Fraternally submitted, 


WILLIAM GREEN, 
President. 


WILLIAM L. HUTCHESON, DAVID DUBINSKY, 
First Vice President. Eighth Vice President. 
MATTHEW WOLL, 
Second Vice President. 
GEORGE M. HARRISON, 
Third Vice President. HERMAN WINTER, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, Tenth Vice President. 
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AMERICAN 


SUMMARY OF EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL REPORT 


Introduction 


The deep concern of your Executive Coun- 
cil for world affairs is reflected in the open- 
ing section of its report 
grave concern over the consequences posed 
by the development and possible use of the 
atomic bomb and atomic energy received 
attention and we direct your consideration 
to the dire need of our nation for consecra- 
tion on the part of public servants if we are 
to continue to have, perpetuate, and extend 
human freedom. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Under this general caption there is sub- 
mitted for your information an accounting 
of the receipts and expenses of the Fed- 
eration for the past vear; a financial state- 
ment covering the defense fund for local 
trade and federal labor unions; a report 
of the growth of the Federation in charters 
issued to central bodies and directly affili- 
ated local unions, as well as a statement 
showing charters revoked, suspended, etc. 
Following the financial accounting, Secre- 
tary Treasurer Meany submits a report 
on total membership, voting strength of 
affiliates in the convention. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer’s report also includes a 
financial statement covering the Gompers 
Memorial Fund. 


Report of Trustees of A. F. of L. 
Employees’ Retirement 
Annuity Fund 

These sections contain the usual finan- 
cial statements of the funds named and 


are submitted for your information and 
consideration. 


Official Changes 


With sincere appreciation for the long 
years of service rendered by our late Vice- 
President, Joseph N. Weber, your Execu- 
tive Council marks his passing as a great 
loss to the American labor movement. 

In the selection of a successor to Brother 
Weber, your Executive Council named 
James C. Petrillo, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians to fill the va- 
eancy on the Council. We believe that in 
this selection the high standard of excel- 
lency of service set by Brother Weber 
will be continued. 


Reaffiliation of the International 
Association of Machinists 
On January Ist, 


Association 
place in 


1951, the International 
of Machinists resumed its 
the family of affiliated interna- 


FEDERATION OF 


for 1951. Our 
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tional unions of the Federation. Your Ex- 
ecutive Council extended a hearty wel- 
come home to the membership of the I. A. 
of M., for we regard its reaffiliation highly 
important and deeply significant. 


New International Unions Chartered 


Two new international unions were 
chartered during the past year —the In- 
surance Agents International Union, and 
the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, 

On May 15, 1951, the Executive Council 
acted favorably upon the application made 
by representatives of 230 directly affiliated 
locals of insurance agents which had been 
operating under the National Federation of 
Insurance Agents Council. 

On August 8, 1951, favorable action was 
taken upon the application of representa- 
tives of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers for an_ international 
charter of affiliation to the A. F. of L. This 
charter was issued with the stipulation, 
however, that only those employed as 
hosiery workers come under the jurisdic- 
tion of said international union, and that 
the officers of the Federation would recog- 
nize and respect the jurisdiction granted to 
other affiliated national and international 
unions. With the issuance of this charter, 
the American Federation of Hosiery Work- 
ers, with a membership of 30,000 became 
the 110th international union in affiliation 
with the American Federation of Labor. 


Change of Title, Operative Plasterers 


The officers of the Operative Plasterers 
and Cement Finishers International Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada 
took action at their 34th convention to 
change the title of said international union 
to “Operative Plasterers and Cement Ma- 
sons International Association of the 
United States and Canada’’ and requested 
approval of the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L. of this change in title. Approval 
of this request was given with the under- 
standing that this change does not in any 
way affect the jurisdiction of the Operative 
Plasterers organization. 


Amalgamation of Meat Cutters and 
Leathers Workers Unions 


Your Executive Council was asked to ap- 
prove an agreed-upon merger between the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, and the 
United Leather Workers International 
Union. 

After careful consideration, the Council 
decided to approve said amalgamation with 
the understanding that the Meat Cutters 
organization will now include in its juris- 
diction wage earners in the harness and 
saddlery industry and tannery. industry, 
but will not include wage earners engaged 
in the manufacture of pocketbooks, leather 
novelties, luggage and leather belts. It was 
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further stipulated and agreed that this 
amalgamation will not involve any exten- 
sion of jurisdiction to the Meat Cutters or- 
ganization which would infringe on the 
jurisdiction of existing national and inter- 
national unions already chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. 


Amalgamation of Boilermakers and 
Blacksmiths Organizations 


The request submitted by the officers of 
these two affiliated organizations for ap- 
proval by your Executive Council of their 
agreed-upon merger was granted with the 
understanding that the amalgamation and 
change of title to ‘‘International Brother- 
hoods of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers’ con- 
templates no change of jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the two mentioned international 
unions. 


Maintenance of Way Employees— 
Building Trades 


Under this title there is submitted a re- 
port on efforts made by your officers to ad- 
just the differences between the Mainte- 
nance of Way employees and the building 
trades. 

This controversy has been before conven- 
tions of the Federation over a long period 
of time and efforts of the Executive Coun- 
cil to adjust the matter have not met with 
success. The referred-to jurisdictional dis- 
pute is referred to this convention for con- 
sideration and action because of the un- 
compromising position assumed by the 
representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


Selection of Fraternal Delegates 


In conformity with the action of the 1950 
convention authorizing the Executive 
Council to select representatives to serve 
as fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, the following were 
named: to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, Brothers Robert J. MacGowan of the 
Boilermakers, and Richard J. Gray of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. To the Canadian Trades and Labor 
Congress, Brother Lee W. Minton of the 
Glass Bottle Blowers. 


Fiscal Year 


Under this heading, your Executive 
Council makes recommendation for a 
change in the date for ending our fiscal 
year from August 31st to June 30th. The 
reasons which prompted this recommen- 
dation are set forth in the above cap- 
tioned section of the report. 
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Revenue 


The Federation has been faced with 
gradually increased expenses during the 
past few years without an accompanying 
increase in revenue. Your Executive Coun- 
cil, therefore, recommends an increase of 
one cent per member per month in per 
capita tax from affiliated national and in- 
ternational, and directly affiliated locals, 


Strike Benefits 


This section of our report submits the 
conclusion of the Executive Council that 
an increase in the amount of strike benefits 
paid by the Federation would at this time 
be unwise. The reasons which prompted 
this conclusion are presented for your 
consideration. 


Pension Plans 


In conformity with the action of the 1950 
convention, a subcommittee of the Execu- 
tive Council has been studying the trends 
toward establishment of pension and wel- 
fare plans by collective bargaining. As a re- 
sult of this study an informative pamphlet 
on the subject is now being prepared and 
will shortly be ready for distribution. 


A. F. of L.-C. I. O. Unity Conferences 


Under this heading your Council presents 
a review of attempts made to effect organic 
unity between the A. F. of L. and the C,I.0. 
Conferences looking toward the establish- 
ment of organic unity were called off in- 
definitely by the C.LO. in August, 1950, and 
so far have not been resumed. We report 
with regret, therefore, that there have been 
no meetings since our last report between 
the A. F. of L. and C.1I.0. Unity Committees. 
However, our committee has stood ready 
since August of 1950 to meet with the C.L0O. 
whenever the condition of President Mur- 
ray’s health will permit, though there has 
been no indication on the part of President 
Murray or the C.I.O. representatives of 
any desire to resume the negotiating con- 
ferences looking toward organic unity in 
the American labor movement. 


World Affairs 


Under this title, and the following one on 
FOREIGN POLICY AND SERVICES, there 
is submitted for your information and con- 
sideration a brief report on international 
affairs, with particular emphasis on the 
sustained efforts of the Communists to en- 
slave the free world. The program of the 
countries party to the North Atlantic Pact 
to negate the efforts of the Communists 
and to effect a unified defense organization 
insofar as our part of the world is con- 
cerned, is also summarized in this section 
of the report. 
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Economic Problems of Labor in Europe 
and the Middle East 


In line with our appreciation of the im- 
portance of economic and political prob- 
lems in other nations and their possible 
impact on the entire world, we have sub- 
mitted a concise report of economic prob- 
lems existing in Europe and the Middle 
East. These are the countries which lie 
most directly in the path of Soviet aggres- 
sion. In our report we point out that al- 
though economic difficulties have compli- 
cated the tasks of the democratic world, the 
growing strength of the Atlantic Pact na- 
tions is now beginning to have an effect on 
the morale and psychology of the masses of 
people in the countries of Europe and the 
Middle East. Of particular interest is the 
sub-section titled ‘“‘Communist Party and 
French Trade Unions,”’ included in which 
is a review of the state of trade unionism 
among the anti-Stalinist organizations of 
France. We include another sub-section 
presenting a program against the Com- 
munist Party in France and Italy, and an- 
other on the Middle East. 

We submit that in the struggle against 
Communist control over the free world, 
one hope shines out: the international 
labor movement. 


Germany-Austria 


Inasmuch as German and Austrian 
trade union movements continue to con- 
stitute the main bulwarks of democracy 
in these two strategic continental Euro- 
pean countries, we have prepared and sub- 
mit for your information and considera- 
tion a section setting forth the develop- 
ments in rehabilitating the free labor 
movements of those countries, and recom- 
mendations for the coming year. We point 
out that as the economy of the Western 
zones is primarily supported by Marshall 
Plan funds, a stoppage of these funds in 
1952 would be disastrous. We urge con- 
tinued aid until the country is reunited 
and again receives the benefit of its East- 
ern zone resources. 


Economic Aid 


In this section of our report, the Execu- 
tive Council deals with the E.C.A. pro- 
gram under which 4,335 visitors have come 
to the United States under E.C.A. spon- 
sorship under which persons in countries 
receiving aid or provided an opportunity 
to personally see and learn firsthand how 
workers in the United States share in in- 
creased output and productivity and how 
free unions secure increases through col- 
lective bargaining. 

The teams of visitors which have come 
to our shores under this program were 
selected from 19 participating nations 
under the Marshall Plan. The Federation 
actively participated in developing the 
general guiding policies for the program of 
these visiting foreign teams through the 


Trade Union Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Affairs, as well as in lending 
assistance in placing visitors in the cities 
and communities of 48 states. 

As a result of experience in this pro- 
gram, your Council makes several impor- 
tant recommendations for future cooper- 
ation under the Marshall Plan. These 
recommendations are commended to your 
careful consideration and action. 


Latin America 


This section of our report directs atten- 
tion to the activity of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor during the past year in 
support of democracy and trade union 
freedom in Latin America. 

Under this general caption there is also 
submitted a report on the formation of 
the Inter-American Regional Organiza- 
tion of Workers which was founded in 
Mexico City in January, 1951. It will be 
noted that the delegates representing the 
American Federation of Labor maintained 
a firm attitude throughout the conference 
in defense of free trade unionism and in 
opposition to the admittance of the gov- 
ernment controlled Argentine Confedera- 
tion of Labor which resulted in the 
exclusion of this delegation from the de- 
liberations of the conference. 

The Executive Committee of the O.R.I.T. 
has already begun a program of activity. 

There is also submitted for your infor- 
mation a report on the discontinuance of 
activity of the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers (C.I.T.) which was 
founded in 1948. The affiliates of the C.I.T. 
were requested to extend unreserved co- 
operation with the O.R.I.T. and the LC. 
F.T.U. 


International Labor Organization 


Under this title there is submitted a 
relatively concise chronological report of 
the main important activities of the I.L.O. 
during the past year. It will be noted 
that this great humanitarian organization 
is rendering invaluable service to the 
workers of the world. 


Trade Union Advisory Committee of the 
Department of Labor 


Representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor took an active part in 
the work of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee during the past year. This 
committee serves as a direct link between 
the A. F. of L. and the Department of 
Labor and it is through this committee 
that Labor’s views on international affairs 
are expressed. We welcome the oppor- 
tunity to work with the United States De- 
partment of Labor through the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee in implement- 
ing the labor aspects of American foreign 
policy. 
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International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions 


In presenting a report of the second 
world congress of the I.C.F.T.U., atten- 
tion is called to the fact that there was 
a tremendous advance over the first con- 
gress in 1949. Almost every organization 
affiliated and practically every nation in 
the world was represented at the confer- 
ence. The report submitted under this 
caption is of vital importance to all wage 
earners and is commended to your thought- 
ful consideration. 

It will be noted that the A. F. of L. 
delegation to the Milan conference was 
represented on all of the committees and 
helped to form most of the proposals which 
were eventually adopted by the congress. 

Several points of disagreement and mis- 
understanding arose between the A. F. 
of L. delegates and those of the C.I.O., 
as well as the anti-American British sen- 
timent which posed a _ serious problem 
and should be given careful consideration 
as to our future course. 

There is included in this section of the 
report a statement issued by the Execu- 
tive Council during its August, 1951, meet- 
ing. This statement sets forth the pro- 
posals of the A. F. of L. to overcome Com- 
munist influence in the critical areas of 
Western Europe and to continue the up- 
ward swing of democracy in the critical 
areas of France and Italy. 

A special report on Latin America is 
included in this portion of our report. 


Report of General Counsel 


Under this heading there is submitted 
the annual report of the Office of General 
Counsel of the Federation. It will be noted 
from this section of the report, that the 
past year has been an extremely busy one 
for our general counsel and staff. Due to 
the demands occasioned by the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law and the Anti-Labor laws on some 
34 state statutes, in addition to the Na- 
tional Defense Program, the coming year 
will probably be a most exacting one. For 
this reason, the Office of the General 
Counsel has increased its staff and is pre- 
pared to render all necessary service. 


National Legislation 


This portion of our report covers the 
legislative activity of the Federation dur- 
ing the past year on the national level. It 
is commended to your serious considera- 
tion. 


State Legislation 


Under this title there is submitted for 
your information a report on legislative 
activity on the state level. This very im- 
portant work is briefly reviewed but is 
commended to your careful consideration. 


Benefit Services Charts 


The usual benefit services tabulation is 
included under the above title and is sub- 
mitted for your information. These charts, 
as has been explained in previous reports, 
are compiled from replies to questionnaires 
sent out regularly to affiliated national 
and international unions. 


Organizing Activities 


The annual report of the Director of Or- 
ganization records much progress in or- 
ganization work during the past year, You 
will note that the average yearly member- 
ship of directly affiliated local unions 
shows an increase for the past year. There 
is included a brief table covering mem- 
bership variations in the past 10 years. 
However, attention is also called to the 
fact that there are still vast numbers 
of workers in almost every trade and in- 
dustry who do not yet enjoy the privileges 
of union membership. To embrace these 
as yet unorganized workers we are con- 
tinuing our program of cooperation with 
affiliated national and international unions, 
state federations and city central bodies 
in organization efforts throughout our en- 
tire jurisdiction. 


Defense Program 


Under this title there is submitted an 
accounting of the efforts made by the of- 
ficers of the American Federation of La- 
bor to cooperate with other labor organi- 
zations in support of our nation’s defense 
program. We relate the history of the 
formation, activity and final dissolution 
of the United Labor Policy Committee, It 
is our belief that the work of this com- 
mittee was successfully carried out and 
resulted in a high level of representation 
for Labor in the creation of defense 
agencies with which we are most con- 
cerned such as defense manpower, wage 
stabilization, economic stabilization, ete. 

However, the Council concluded that 
the work of this United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee had been brought to a successful 
conclusion and the Federation withdrew. 
We expressed the firm conviction, how- 
ever, that the emergency which called for 
the creation of a temporary committee 
such as the United Labor Policy Commit- 
tee, served to point out the growing need 
for permanent Labor unity. 


Wage Stabilization 


In recognition of the vital importance 
to all wage earners of the Government 
wage stabilization program, your Council 
presents for your information and guid- 
ance a comprehensive statement covering 
efforts which have been made to stabilize 
wages and prices. The United Labor 
Policy Committee was very active in the 
formative stages of the Government’s 
Economic Mobilization Program and ex- 
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pressed grave concern for the ultimate 
success of the program unless an overall 
system of anti-inflation controls is also 
imposed. 

This section in its entirety is so im- 
portant that a careful consideration of the 
contents is especially commended. 

You will note the expression of ap- 
proval of the service performed by the 
A. F. of L. members on the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board and our confidence that their 
good judgment will be continued. At the 
close of the section there is submitted the 
position taken by the Executive Council 
at its May, 1951, meeting dealing with 
the subject of wage controls. 


Housing for Workers 


The housing problem continues to loom 
large in importance and still remains un- 
solved despite the relatively large amount 
of residential housing construction in the 
two or three years immediately preceding 
the Korean War. Because of the import- 
ance of this subject to America’s wage 
earners, we have submitted a rather com- 
prehensive report on the whole general 
subject of housing including housing re- 
quirements in the defense emergency, pub- 
lic housing, slum clearance and European 
re-development, rent control, ete. The re- 
port closes with a recommendation from 
the A. F. of L. Housing Committee looking 
toward the establishment of local labor 
housing committees authorized to take 
part in all phases of local housing and rent 
control programs as well as to take leader- 
ship in local activity for necessary housing 
legislation. 


Developments in Social Security 


Under this caption there is submitted 
for your consideration a report on the ad- 
ministration of the Social Security Act. 
Attention is called to the enactment of 
certain desirable amendments to. the 
original law which are of vital importance 
to the workers. These improvements are 
briefly described for your information 
and guidance. In addition, much needed 
further improvements in the law are set 
forth. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the 
widespread adoption of individual com- 
pany pension plans attained by unions 
through collective bargaining does not 
eliminate the need for an improved and 
extended federal old age and survivors 
insurance system. 

Under the general title there are included 
special sections on unemployment insur- 
ance; public a tance; old age and sur- 
vivors insurance; national health program. 
In the very important section dealing 
with our national health program there 
is presented a survey of powerful lobbies 
being exerted against our federal proposed 
health insurance program as endorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor. 
However, your Executive Council is con- 
vinced that we cannot afford in this crisis 


to continue wasting our greatest resource 
—the health and strength of our citizens. 
We further point out that the major task 
of making secure the health of the nation 
still lies ahead. 


Taxation 


In submitting its report on the 
of taxation, the Executive Council con- 
cludes with a statement citing the in- 
equities and discrimination at present 
operating against those in low income 
groups. We point out that to the extent 
an undue share of the tax burden is im- 
posed on any one section of our people, 
the defense program may be weakened. 
Recommendations are submitted with re- 
gard to desirable changes in our system of 
taxation, in order to meet the needs of 
federal and state governments. 


subject 


Education 


The American Federation of Labor has 
continued its traditional interest in the 
broad field of education and there is pre- 
sented under this title an important re- 
port of our work in educational matters 
during the past year. 

There is also included a report of the 
absorption by the Federation of the Work- 
ers Education Bureau and a brief re- 
port of activities of that branch of the 
Federation. 


Wage and Hour Administration 


Under this caption there is included a 
report on the administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Attention is called 
to the fact that since the enactment of 
the 1949 amendments there have been no 
actual amendments offered in Congress 
to weaken the basic provisions of the Act, 
pressure has been generated by the re- 
actionary employer groups to use the de- 
fense emergency as an excuse for increas- 
ing the work week above the maximum of 
40 hours provided in the law. An entering 
wedge in this direction has been the pro- 
posal submitted by such employers to per- 
mit the payment of straight-time wages 
for time up to 44 hours a week instead of 
40 as now required. These efforts are be- 
ing vigorously opposed. Other attempts 
to whittle away the effectiveness of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act can be seen in 
efforts on the part of thousands of em- 
ployers to exclude additional large num- 
bers of workers from coverage under the 
law. The need for additional funds for 
administrative work of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act is presented. 

Under this general caption of Wage and 
Hour Administration, there is included a 
sub-section on LABOR STANDARDS ON 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. In _ the 
light of efforts being made by anti-Labor 
forces to undermine this whole program, 
there is submitted in our report a re- 
statement of the issues involved, 
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Hours of Work 


We report continued research and study 
on the subject of the work day and work 
week standards and their relation to eco- 
nomic conditions, employment, living 
standards, and the welfare of working men 
and women looking to the time when it will 
again become expedient to undertake a 
concerted drive for shorter hours. 

A warning is sounded to the need for 
vigilant activity in the coming months 
against efforts being made to undermine 
our hard won existing standards under 
the pretext of emergency requirements. 
Every one must be on guard against propo- 
sitions advanced either through legislation 
or across the collective bargaining table, 
proposing ‘“‘temporary’’ abandonment of 
premium pay relative to days and hours 
of work in established standards. We point 
out that steps backward—even ‘‘tem- 
porary’’ ones usually prove difficult to re- 
cover, and at best require the expenditure 
of strength and energy which otherwise 
might: be used to further progress from 
the basepoint of already’ established 
standards, 


Economic Trends 


This section of our report directs at- 
tention to the important national problem 
of carrying on a defense program with 
minimum loss of freedom and minimum 
lowering of living standards. To accom- 
plish this will require an understanding 
of the entire economic situation and the 
willngness of all groups to cooperate in 
carrying out sound voluntary measures 
for inflation control which will require 
equal sacrifice from all groups. Because 
of the importance of an understanding of 
this vast problem we submit a rather com- 
prehensive report on the general subject 
of economic trends dealing especially with 
production and production capacity; man- 
power, war scare buying and prices; in- 
flationary forces and measures to oppose 
them; and wages. 

In the concluding sub-section titled “Out- 
look for the Future’’ the Executive Coun- 
cil submits that due to the inevitable 
sacrifices which workers will be called 
upon to make through increased taxes 
and other trends which whittle away the 
living standards of the workers, we shall 
make necessary sacrifices willingly. At 
the same time we submit that other groups 
of citizens should make equal sacrifices. 

Attention is also called to the fact that 
the future economic stability of our coun- 
try depends in large measure on the work- 
ers receiving an adequate share in the in- 
creased income accruing to industry 
through the defense program. Workers 
need to develop large reserves of buying 
power which they can put aside against 
the time when defense production event- 
ually slackens and the flow of consumer 
goods increases again. At that time our 
country will depend on workers’ buying 
power to keep industry busy and workers 
employed. Without a large reserve of 


buying power we would be threatened with 
business recession and unemployment at 
a time when our nation’s military strength 
is built up and defense production declines 


Women Workers 


In this section of the report, attention 
is called to the need of all workers to or- 
ganize and work together as a matter of 
principle. Women, themselves, must be 
the prime movers toward gaining equality 
and betterment of their working condi- 
tions, 

The American Federation of Labor long 
ago took a stand urging equal opportunity 
for women to organize as well as for equal 
suffrage for all citizens. A brief review 
of the position taken by the Federation 
on this subject in the past is presented. 

In view of the manpower needs of our 
nation and the importance of inducing in- 
creasing numbers of women workers to 
join the labor force, it is timely to review 
our organizing plans, to seek to convince 
women workers that they should enlist in 
the ranks of the proper trade union for 
their own best interests as well as in con- 
sideration of the welfare of other workers. 
We submit what we believe would be the 
most constructive approach to this prob- 
lem. 


Public Relations 


Under this caption we present a brief 
accounting of the various public relations 
activities of the Federation during the 
past year. These include the Federation's 
radio and news programs, our general 
publicity program, and the work of the 
bona fide labor press. 


American Federationist, Labor’s 
Monthly Survey Research Report 


Under these headings there is submitted 
a brief report of the nature and service 
rendered by the regular publications of 
the Federation. 


Reports of A. F. of L. Departments 


Under the headings Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, Maritime 
Trades Department, Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, Railway Employees Department, 
and Union Label Trades Department, there 
are presented the annual reports of the 
several Departments. 


Conclusion 


In the closing, as in the beginning, of 
our annual accounting of our stewardship 
for the past year, your Executive Council 
warns of the dangers of Communist ag- 
gression to the free world. We again 
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submit that one of the most important 
contributions unions and all other volun- 
tary organizations can make to the main- 
tenance of our way of life is to make sure 
that all our members understand what 
really constitutes freedom, as well as its 
duties and responsibilities. To this end 
we make specific recommendations which 
we believe will contribute toward making 
our freedom more secure and keep our in- 
fluence at high levels. 


Assignment of Subjects of Executive 
Council’s Report 


Introduction—Resolutions. 

Official Changes—Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 

Death of Joseph N. Weber. 
Election of Vice President 
Petrillo. 

Reaffiliation of International Association 
of Machinists—Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 

New International Unions Chartered—Ex- 
ecutive Council’s Report. 

Insurance Agents International Union. 
American Federation of Hosiery Work- 


ers, 


James C. 


Change of Title of International Union— 
Executive Council’s Report. 

Operative Plasterers’ and Cement Ma- 
sons’ International Association of the 
United States and Canada, 

Amalgamation of Meat Cutters and 
Leather Workers Unions—Resolutions. 

Amalgamation of Boilermakers and Black- 
smiths Unions—Resolutions. 

Maintenance of Way Employees-Building 
Trades—Adjustment. 

Selection of Fraternal Delegates—Execu- 
tive Council’s Report. 

Fiscal Year—Laws. 

Revenue—Laws. 

Strike Benefits—Laws. 

(Res. No. 48—1950 Convention.) 

Pension Plans — Executive Council’s Re- 
port. 

(1950 Convention.) 

A. F. of L.-C. I. O. Unity Conferences— 
tesolutions, 

United Labor Policy Committee—Resolu- 
tions. 

World Affairs—Resolutions. 

Foreign Policy and Service. 

Mutual Military Assistance—Resolutions. 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Organization of American States. 
Mutual Security Program for South 

America. 

Economie Aid—Resolutions. 

Economic Problems of Labor in Europe 
and the Middle East—Resolutions. 
Communist Party Tactics. 

Rising Democratic Strength. 

Communist Party and French 


= Trade 
Unions. 


Program gainst Communist 
France and Italy. 
Middle East. 


International Labor's Aid in Global Com- 
munist Struggle. 


Party in 


Germany - Austria 
Relations. 
Latin America 

lations. 
Inter - American Regional Organization 
of Workers (O. R. I. T.). 
Cc. 1. T. Ends its Activity. 
International Labor Organization — Inter- 
national Labor Relations. 
Trade Union Advisory Committee, De- 


partment of Labor—International Labor 
Relations. 


International Labor 


International Labor Re- 


International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions International Labor Relations. 
The Free Trade Union Committee 
national Labor Relations. 
United Nations—Resolutions. 
Economic and Social Council. 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO). 
Report of General Counsel—Resolutions. 
National Legislation 


Inter- 


Legislation. 
Housing—Building Trades. 

Defense Housing Bill. 

Rent Control Amendments. 
Maritime—Legislation. 
Union Recognition Bill—Legislation. 
Military Training and the Draft—Legis- 
lation. 


Immigration—Resolutions. 
Importation of 


tions. 


Farm Labor — Resolu- 


Smuggling Alien Crewman. 
Defense Production Act 
Taxation—Legislation. 


Legislation. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act—Resolutions. 
St. Lawrence Seaway—Resolutions. 
Government Employee Legislation — 
Legislation. 
Government Salary Bills. 
Other Bills of Importance. 
How the A. F. of L. 
ment Employees. 


Serves Govern- 


Legislative Hurdles Increase. 
New Threat to Retirement Funds. 
Government Efficiency Ratings, 
Governmental Reorganization. 


Government Employee Unemployment 
Benefits 


The 25 Per Cent Wage Differential. 

Government Per Diem Allowance. 

Postal Mileage Speedup. 

Revision of Second-Class Postal Rates. 

Adjusting Parcel Size and Weight. 
Exemption Under Taft-Hartley Act — 

Resolutions. 
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National Legislation—Continued. 

Labor Department First Under 
Resolutions. 


Economic Aid and Wherry Amendment 
—Resolutions. 


Spruce Beetle Plague—Legislation. 

Safety and Manpower 
Resolutions, 

School Lunch Program—Legislation. 
Canal Zone 
Taxes. 
Salary Increase. 

Leave. 

District of Columbia—Legislation. 
Child Labor Law—Legislation. 
Payment and Collection of Wages— 

Legislation. 
Minimum Wage Law—Legislation. 
Rent Control—Building Trades. 
lb. C. Teachers’ Leave 
Legislation—Legislation. 
The Barbers’ Bill—Legislation. 
District Committee Annual “‘Clinic’’— 
Legislation. 
Industrial and Safety Board- 
tion. 

Legislation Affecting Children 
tion. 

Conference on State Labor Legislation— 
Legislation. 

Puerto Rico—Legislation. 

Legislation on Civil Rights 

Physically Handicapped—Lezgislation. 


Fire 


Conservation — 


-Resolutions, 


and Salary 


Legisla- 


Legisla- 


Legislation. 


Appropriations Measures—Legislation. 


Grant-in-Aid to Israel—Legislation. 


Bonds for Mexican 
tion. 
Import Tax on Copper—Legislation. 
Consumers’ Price Index Hearing 
lation. 


Promotion 
lation, 


Adulterants in Foods—Legislation. 
Fisheries Convention 
of Representatives—Legisla- 


Laborers—Legisla- 


—Legis- 


of Industrial Safety—Legis- 


Legislation. 
Licensing 
tion. 


International Labor Organization—Leg- 
islation. 

Statehood for Alaska—Legislation. 

Grain to Feed India—Legislation 

Safety Council Established—Legislation, 

Equalizing Distillery Workers’ Employ- 
ment—Legislation. 

Railway Labor Act Extension 
tion. 

Fair Labor 

Amendment 
lation, 

Threat 
lation. 

Meeting All New Members of the House 
—Legislation. 

Friends Who Have Died 


Legisla- 


Act—Legislation. 
Equal Rights’’—Legis- 


Standards 


for 


to Prevailing Rate Law-—Legis- 


Legislation. 
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National Legislation—Continued. 


Legislative Achievements Pamphlet 
Legislation. 
State Labor Legislation—Legislation. 
Benefit Services of Standard National and 
International Unions for 1950 — Execu- 
tive Council Report. 
Organizing Activities 
Wage Stabilization 
Housing—Building Trades. 
Housing Requirements in the 
Emergency—Building Trades. 
Public Housing—Building Trades. 
Slum Clearance and Urban 
ment—Building Trades. 
Rent Control—Building Trades. 
A. F. of L. Housing Program—Building 
Trades. 
Developments in Social Security—Resolu- 
tions. 
Old 
Public Assistance. 


Organization. 
-Resolutions. 


Defense 


Redevelop- 


Age and Survivors Insurance, 


Unemployment Insurance, 
National Health Program. 

Kducation—Education, 

Opposition to Any Thought Control. 

The Teacher's Rights. 

The Program of the Standing Commit- 
tee on Education. 

The United States Office of Education. 

Federal Aid for Education. 

Vocational Education, 

The Undemocratic Administration of the 
Selective Service Law. 

Workers Education Bureau. 

Taxation—Resolutions, 

Economic 
Production and Production Capacity. 
Manpower. 

War-Scare Buying and Prices. 

Inflationary Forces and Measures to Off- 
set Them. 

Wages. 

Outlook for the Future. 


Wage and Hour Administration—Resolu- 
tions. 


Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Labor Standards Government 
tracts. 
Hours of Work—Shorter Workday. 
Women Workers—Resolutions. 
Public 
Radio News Program, 
Free Time Radio. 
Publicity. 


Labor Press. 


Trends—Resolutions. 


on Con- 


Relations—Resolutions. 


Research Report—Resolutions. 

Labor’s Monthly Survey—Resolutions. 

The American Federationist—Resolutions. 

Noticiario Obrero Norteamericano (North 
American Labor News)—Resolutions. 
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Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment—Building Trades, 

Maritime Trades Department 
Council’s Report. 

Metal Trades Department 
Council’s Report. 

Railway Employees’ Department 
tive Council's Report. 


Executive 
Executive 
Execu- 


Union Label Trades Department—Labels. 


The Puerto Rico Free Federation of Work- 
ingmen—Resolutions. 
Conclusion—Resolutions, 


UNION LABEL PROMOTION, 
UNITED HAT, CAP AND 
MILLINERY WORKERS 


SECRETARY MEANY: The United Hat- 
ters, Cap, Millinery Workers International 
Union has requested me to make the fol- 
lowing announcement: 

Our International Union is one of the 
oldest in the American Federation of La- 
bor. Some of our locals are now celebrat- 
ing over 100 years of uninterrupted exist- 
ence. 

In appreciation for the loyalty on the 
part of the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor for past and 
future cooperation in demanding the 
Union Label hat and cap, we take great 
pleasure in presenting every delegate 
attending this 70th Convention of the 
Federation of with a 
Union-Made hat and cap which will be 
distributed beginning today, Wednesday 
and Thursday between the hours of 5 and 
7:30 p.m. at the St. Francis Hotel, Room 
396. All delegates please bring gift cer- 
time of regis- 


American Labor 


tificates given to you at 
tration. 

We are sure you will enjoy wearing 
your hat or cap for tomorrow's boat ride. 
United Hatters, Cap, Millinery Workers 


International Union, 


ALEX ROSE, president; MARX LEWIS, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Union Label Promo- 
tion Committee, Herman Finkelstein, 
Chairman; Sam Hershkowitz, Minnie Tei- 
telbaum, Abraham Mendelowitz. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: This is a wonder- 
ful announcement. Don’t overlook it but 
keep it in mind. 

The Chair now recognizes Drew Taylor 
of the Credentials Committee for a sup- 
plemental report. 
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SUPPLEMENT REPORT OF COM- 
MITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TAYLOR: 
Your Committee on Credentials have ex- 
amined the following credentials and 
recommend that the delegates be seated: 

Bemidji, Minn., Central Labor Union 
Ernest Innes, 1 vote. 

Salinas, Calif., Monterey County Central 


Labor Union—Carl Lara, 1 vote. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have heard 
the reading of the Credential Committee 
report. Are there any objections to the re- 
port being adopted? 

Hearing none, the report is adopted and 
it is so ordered, 

The Chair now recognizes the Chairman 
of the Committee on Rules and Order of 
Business, Brother Robinson. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RULES AND ORDER OF 
BUSINESS 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN ROBINSON: 
Mr. President and Delegates, the Commit- 


Rules and Order of Business is 
now ready to report. 


tee on 


The report will be read by Secretary 


Joseph Clark of the Committee. 
Clark submitted 


Committee Secretary 


the following report: 


Rule 1. The convention shall be called 
to order at 9:30 a.m., and remain in session 
until 12 noon, reconvening at 2 p.m., and 
remain in session until 5:30 p.m. on the 
following days: Monday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of this week. Next 
week the convention will convene at the 
same hours on Monday and Tuesday, and 
if necessary on succeeding days until the 
business of the convention is concluded. 


Rule 2. Any delegate failing to fill in his 
attendance card within 30 minutes after 
the convention is called to order shall be 
marked absent, but in the event of un- 
avoidable absence, he may so report to the 
Secretary and be marked present. 


Rule 3. If a delegate while speaking be 
called to order, he shall at the request of 
the Chair take his seat until the question 
of order is decided. 


tule 4. Should two or more delegates rise 
at the same time to speak, the Chair shall 
decide who is entitled to the floor. 


Rule 5. No delegate shall interrupt an- 
other in his remarks, except to raise a 
point of order. 
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Rule 6. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice upon a question until all who 
wish to speak have had an opportunity to 
do so. 


Rule 7. A delegate shall not speak more 
than twice upon the same question without 
permission from the convention. 


Rule 8. At the request of five delegates 
the mover of a motion shall submit it ir 
writing. 


Rule 9. It shall require at least 30 dele- 
gates to move the previous question. 


Rule 10. A roll call on any motion shall 
be called at the request of 10 per cent of 
the delegates present. 


Rule 11. Speeches shall be limited to ten 
minutes, but the time of speaking may be 
extended by a vote of the convention. 


Rule 12. A motion shall not be open for 
discussion until it has been seconded and 
stated from the chair. 


Rule 13. A motion to lay on the table 
shall not be debatable, except as limited by 
Robert’s Rules of Order. 


Rule 14. A motion to reconsider shall not 
be entertained unless made by a delegate 
who voted with the majority, and shall re- 
ceive a majority vote. 


Rule 15. All resolutions shall bear the 
signature of the introducer and the title of 
the organization he represents and shall be 
submitted in triplicate form. 


Rule 16. No motion or resolution shall be 
voted upon until the mover or introducer 
has had a chance to speak upon it if he or 
she so desires. 


Rule 17. The reports of committees shall 
be subject to amendments and substitutes 
from the floor of the convention, the same 
as other motions and resolutions. 


Rule 18. When a question is pending be- 
fore the convention no motion shall be in 
order except to adjourn, to refer, for the 
previous question, to postpone indefinitely, 
to postpone for a certain time, to divide or 
amend, which motions shall have prefer- 
ence in the order named, 


Rule 19. When a roll call has been taken 
and all delegates present have had an op- 
portunity to record their votes, the ballot 
shall be declared closed. 


Rule 20. When a roll call ballot has been 
ordered, no adjournment shall take place 
until the result has been announced. 


Rule 21. Robert’s Rules of Order shall be 
the guide on all matters not herein provided 
for. 


Order of Business 


Reading of minutes of previous ses- 
sion shall be dispensed with unless 
called for. 


Report of Committee on Credentials, 
Report of Officers. 
Reports of regular committees. 
Reports of special committees. 
Unfinished business. 
New business. 
Election of Officers. 
. Selection of next meeting place. 
10. Good of the Federation. 
11. Adjournment. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CLARK: Mr. 
Chairman, I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the com- 
mittee for the service rendered the dele- 
gates in attendance at this convention. 

(At this time Secretary of Labor Tobin 
was escorted to the platform by the Escort 
Committee previously appointed.) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I can truthfully 
Say we have a rare treat in store for us this 
afternoon. I know you will be pleased to 
learn and know that a great, outstanding 
American, a great friend of the organized 
labor movement and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor particularly is present here 
now, prepared to address the officers and 
delegates in attendance at this convention. 

We hold the Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Maurice Tobin, in high regard and high 
esteem. He has measured up to a high 
standard in discharging the duties of the 
Secretary of Labor in the President’s 
Cabinet. He is friendly and sympathetic, 
and I can truthfully tell you that on numer- 
ous occasions he has taken special action 
which has been helpful to the great organ- 
ized labor movement. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts before being appointed Secretary 
of Labor. He was Governor of that great 
State and also served as Mayor of the city 
of Boston. Consequently, he has had a 
great experience in the field of human re- 
lations and in the administration of gov- 
ernment, 

I am happy he is here today, and glad to 
present him to you. It is with a great deal 
of pleasure that I present to you now Sec- 
retary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. 
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HONORABLE MAURICE J. TOBIN 
(Secretary of Labor) 

President William Green, Secretary 
George Meany, officers and delegates to 
this 70th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 

The American Federation of Labor is the 
embodiment of more than two centuries of 
trade union experience in this great land of 
ours. As it assembles in convention in San 
Francisco here today—a mighty and vigor- 
ous organization of eight million members 

it is a summing up, a sort of distillation, 
of all that American workers have suffered 
and fought for and won and failed at and 
achieved and learned in more than 200 
years. 

It is an organization of seasoned and ma- 
ture trade union leaders. They know the 
toil and the struggle that produced this 
great labor federation. They know the 
labor spies and the tear gas and the black- 
lists and the injunctions and the company 
police that had to be faced. And they faced 
them. Men in this room here today faced 
them. And they conquered them and built 
a great labor movement nonetheless, 

I want to talk to you today about a mat- 
ter of profound significance for you and for 
all Americans. It is the matter of a fair 
and equitable labor-management relations 
act for the United States. 

We haven’t got such an act now. We 
haven’t had one since 1947, when Congress 
forced the Taft-Hartley Act upon an un- 
willing and resentful labor movement. I 
do not want to take the time today to argue 
that that act is not fair, that it is not equi- 
table, and that it is not sensible. Even the 
men who wrote the act know that by this 
time. Senator Taft himself has been forced 
to acknowledge more than a score of 
defects. 

His proposed amendments are imperfect 
attempts to meet some of the act’s more 
easily recognized evils. But they don’t get 
at the real problems. They don’t get at the 
real trouble. They don’t get at the spirit 
of the act. And the spirit of the act is more 
important than any single provision in it. 
The spirit of the act is hostile to the 
growth of free labor unions and to the de- 
velopment of free collective bargaining. I 
doubt if all the amendments in the world 
could change it. 

The spirit of the Wagner Act was to place 
the responsibility for labor-management 
relations on the shoulders of labor and 
management through the processes of col- 
lective bargaining. The spirit was to en- 
courage labor and management to sit 
across the bargaining table and work 
out their problems in their own way. The 
government sat them down at the table, 
but it didn’t lean over their shoulders and 
tell them what to do. 

The spirit of the Taft-Hartley Act is 
to put collective bargaining and labor- 
management relations in a strait-jacket. 
Yes, it’s true that the preamble talks 
about encouraging collective bargaining 
and protecting the right to organize. But 
the act itself, the legislative intent behind 
the act, the clear motives of the men who 


pushed it through, have had the opposite 
effect. 

Because of this act, the atmosphere of 
American industrial life has been dark- 
ened by a new hostility to trade unionism. 
That hostility has hung over some of our 
factories and mills and shops like a dark 
cloud. It has encouraged some employers 
to resist organization and the obligation 
to bargain. It has intluenced the decisions 
of some judges and tribunals. It has led 
sheriffs to order union organizers from 
towns and exposed them to violence. 

The record of resistance to unionism 
and collective bargaining in some sections 
of the country is a tragedy and a national 
disgrace. It is the atmosphere of Taft- 
Hartleyism that has brought this situa- 
tion about. And we need a change of at- 
mosphere. We're not going to get it by 
altering a comma here or a sentence there. 
We need a new law. We need a law de- 
veloped in a new spirit and passed by 
Congress in a new spirit. We need a fresh 
substitute for the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The core of any successful labor law in 
the United States must be collective bar- 
gaining—free and responsible collective 
bargaining between free and responsible 
parties. And the aim of any successful 
labor law in the United States must be 
to encourage and promote and strengthen 
that kind of bargaining. 

The aim of such a law must be to allow 
such bargaining to go on with the mini- 
mum possible intrusion by the govern- 
ment. The government doesn’t belong at 
the bargaining table. It ought to do every- 
thing possible to encourage labor and man- 
agement to meet their own problems in 
their own way and to settle their own dis- 
putes. It ought to do everything possible 
to discourage labor and management from 
relying on the government to settle their 
problems for them. 

Everyone who understands and believes 
in collective bargaining realizes that the 
strike is part of the collective bargaining 
process. The strike is the penalty on both 
sides for failing to agree. The desirability 
of avoiding a strike is the incentive that 
leads both sides to accept compromises 
and reach agreement. The strike hurts 
both sides. And sometimes both sides have 
to be hurt before they can be made to 
realize how important it is to settle their 
disputes without strikes. 

If the threat of a strike is removed, the 
whole collective bargaining process is 
weakened. If we make strikes impossible 
in any industry, then we weaken collec- 
tive bargaining in that industry. If we 
make strikes impossible in our most vital 
industries, then we weaken collective bar- 
gaining in the very place where it should 
be the strongest. 

We must recognize, of course—and labor 
recognizes this just as much as anybody 
else, that the government cannot stand 
by and do nothing in a strike that cre- 
ates a national emergency. During a period 
of war, during a period of defense prep- 
arations and sometimes during a period 
of peace there might be emergency 
strikes that absolutely need government 
attention. Nobody would deny that. 
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There are a lot fewer national emerg- 
encies than some people seem to think— 
a lot fewer—but when they do exist, 
they’ve got to be dealt with. 

Our primary reliance for the settlement 
of disputes that may lead to national 
emergencies must be on collective bar- 
gaining. But it must be collective bargain- 
ing that includes the possibility of a strike. 
It must also include the possibility that 
the government will prevent a strike. In 
fact, it must include all possibilities. 
Neither side must know in advance 
whether the government is going to inter- 
vene and what the government will do if 
it does intervene. Collective bargaining 
needs this flexible approach—this air of 
uncertainty—if it is to flourish. 

The law must do everything possible— 
not to make government intervention at- 
tractive, not to make it serve the interests 
of one side or the other—but to make 
government intervention unattractive, to 
make it unattractive for both sides. It 
must make it unattractive so that the 
parties will make more strenuous efforts 
to settle their own disputes instead of try- 
ing to dump them into the lap of the 
government, 

Let me say to Labor and say to Manage- 
ment that the government doesn’t want 
to settle your disputes. It wants you to 
settle them yourselves in your way, across 
your own bargaining table. The major 
aim of government should be to stimulate 
genuine collective bargaining. 

The kind of a law I have in mind would 
make government intervention unattrac- 
tive by preserving the element of uncer- 
tainty and the element of flexibility. 
Neither side would know when the govern- 
ment would intervene or if the govern- 
ment would intervene. And if the gov- 
ernment did intervene, neither side would 
— what form the intervention would 
take. 

The President might appoint a _ fact- 
finding board or a mediator. He might 
appoint them with or without the power 
to make recommendations. He might re- 
quire the workers to stay on the job while 
the board deliberated, or he might leave 
them free to strike. 

And the President might not appoint any 
fact-finders at all. He might seize the 
industry. He might seize it with or with- 
out fact-finding. And if he seized it, he 
might have the government operate it 
for the account of the employer or oper- 
ate it for the account of the government. 
The notion that seizure should be handled 
in such a way that the employer goes on 
collecting his profits and only the union 
is hurt has no place in a fair and equita- 
ble labor law. The parties must not onlv 
he kept from knowing whether the Presi- 
dent will seize. They must also not know 
what form the seizure will take. In anv 
ease seizures must never be allowed to 
brine collective bargainine to a halt. 

The President might do anv of the 
things T have mentioned, or he mi¢ht do 
none of the things I’ve. mentioned. The 
problem of deciding what he could or 
could not do is one of the vroblems in- 
volved in developing a new labor law. But 


the important thing is to preserve the 
element of uncertainty. The important 
thing is to make government interven- 
tion such an uncertain process that both 
sides will prefer to settle the dispute 
without it. There must be sufficient flexi- 
bility so that the remedy can be chosen 
that best meets the problem at hand. 


Under the Taft-Hartley Law, there isn’t 
any uncertainty at all. Both sides know 
exactly what the government will do. And, 
knowing what the government will do, 
each side can plan to use the government 
for its own purposes. There are unions 
that have gone on strike in the expecta- 
tion that the government would intervene 
and stop it. And there are employers that 
have forced strikes with that expectation. 
We must not let them know what to ex- 
pect. That is the approach I would sug- 
gest to the problem of emergency strikes. 
And I might say that in the minds of the 
American people I believe that the Taft- 
Hartley law is not the answer to these 
great emergency problems. I think that 
the proposal I have made here is a far 
superior one to the provisions that are 
in the Taft-Hartley law, and if we could 
once get across to the American people 
the fact that there are many punitive pro- 
visions in the Taft-Hartley law that have 
nothing to do with national emergency, 
at that time we can bring the support of 
tens of millions of thinking Americans 
on the side of those who believe that what 
this country needs is a just and fair labor 
management law, and a new one. 

Collective bargaining is the answer to 
the problem of emergency disputes. It is 
also the answer to the problem of union 
security —including the problem of the 
closed shop. Before the Taft-Hartley Act 
was passed, at least seven million Ameri- 
can workers were covered by closed shop 
or union shop contracts. Another four 
million were covered by maintenance of 
membership provisions. That means that 
nearly one-third of the non-executive and 
non-professional jobs in American indus- 
try could be held only by persons who were 
in good standing in unions. 

Eleven million workers had union secur- 
ity coverage—eleven million in a _ labor 
movement of 15 million. Now, how did that 
situation come about? It came about be- 
cause Labor and Management, sitting 
across the bargaining table, had devised 
these methods of meeting the problems of 
union security. No government bureau- 
crat ever dictated the terms of the closed 
shop. They were devised by Labor and 
Management to meet specific problems in 
specific segments of American Industry. 
In these segments of our industry, the 
closed shop fits. It works. And employ- 
ers as well as unions are satisfied with it. 

It is futile for any Congress to try to 
rewrite the collective bargaining history 
of this nation that gave rise to the closed 
shop. It is hypocrisy for any group to 
talk about free collective bargaining on the 
one hand and then refuse to let the bar- 
gainers agree on the closed shop on the 
other. I am not suggesting that the gov- 
ernment of the United States endorse or 
encourage the closed shop. I am suggest- 
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ing that the government should not pre- 
vent Labor and Management from having 
it, if they both agree on it. 

The closed shop, of course, raises some 
substantial problems. Some of Labor’s 
eritics argue that unions will use the 
closed shop to deny some workers access 
to jobs on an unfair and discriminatory 

s Well, if that’s the problem, the 
answer is not the banning of the closed 
shop, but the institution of proper safe- 
guards to see that it works fairly. Any 
law that is based on the principle of col- 
lective bargaining must restore to the 
closed shop its legal status. 

A new labor law—important as it is—can 
do less to promote good labor-management 
relations than Labor and Management can 
do by themselves. At the collective bar- 
gaining table, they can contribute more to 
industrial peace than all the laws in the 
world. 

I would like to see Labor and Manage- 
ment in some of our key industries work 
out their own machinery for handling 
emergency disputes. That kind of machin- 
ery, developed through free collective bar- 
gaining, cannot only serve the national 
purpose far better than the Taft-Hartley 
machinery, but it can also hasten the day 
when the Taft-Hartley Law will be wiped 
from the statute books. 

Earlier in my address, I spoke of the 
dangers the leaders of Labor faced in the 
past, as they struggled to build this great 
Federation. I want to make it clear that 
all of the dangers aren’t over. 

Today the dangers that face American 
workers are more subtle and less direct. 
But they’re not less severe, and they must 
be met with just as much courage and 
strength. As a matter of fact, some of the 
dangers today may be more severe. I won- 
der if any labor spy ever did as much harm 
to the interests of American workers as 
the men who have left them so poorly 
armed against the danger of a new wave 
of inflation, 

The spies and the hired thugs were 
something real and tangible. And Labor 
learned how to deal with them. But how 
can you deal with the price of a loaf of 
bread or a bottle of milk or a month's rent 
when it keeps climbing beyond the reach 
of a worker’s paycheck? 

I tell you that the men who leave the 
American worker and his family unpro- 
tected against the inflationary fury that is 
gathering on the horizon are striking a 
blow against Labor as severe as any that 
Was struck by the enemies of the past. 

A little amendment here and there and 
the defenses this administration has been 
trying to build against inflation have been 
breached, 

When these amendments were passed, 
there had been a general leveling off of 
prices. Retail prices had gone up 8 per 
cent between the outbreak of the Korean 
War and the imposition of price controls, 
and another 1 per cent since then. The 
rise had plainly slowed down. It had 
slowed not only because of price controls 
but because defense spending was lagging 
behind expectations and because large in- 
ventories had accumulated in the stores. 


When the amendments were passed, the 
full impact of inflation had not yet struck. 


I am reminded of the man who fell from 
the top of the Empire State Building. As 
he reached the thirtieth story, an elevator 
boy stuck his head out the window and 
asked, ‘“‘How’s it going?’ And the falling 
man replied, ‘‘Nothing’s happened yet.” 

That, it seems to me, was the attitude 
of the men who crippled the administra- 
tion’s program to hold down prices. The 
catastrophe of full-scale inflation was not 
yet upon us. They pointed out that noth- 
ing’s happened yet and took down the de- 
fenses that were built to protect us when 
something did happen. I can say to you 
that I believe that we are going to have a 
terrific impact from the defense spending 
started in the last quarter of this year and 
a terrific increase during the first and Sec- 
ond quarters of 1952. I make the prediction 
that retail sales in the United States in 
the last quarter of this year will far ex- 
ceed any last quarter ever in the history 
of America. There is a pent up spending 
power in the hands of the American peo- 
ple, with all of the attendant factors that 
can mean terrific inflation in this country 
unless the amendments that have been 
proposed by President Truman are en- 
acted before Congress leaves for home on 
the first day of October, which is only a 
matter of less than two weeks away. 

| suppose that if you want to forget 
about the 9 per cent increase, you can 
say nothing’s happened yet. But some- 
thing’s going to happen; and unless we 
do something to strengthen the price pro- 
gram that something could be devastat- 
ing. 

President Truman has been fighting the 
efforts to weaken price control every step 
of the way. The Congress has before it 
right now his request that the Capehart 
and Herlong amendments be eliminated 
and the slaughterers’ quotas restored. This 
isn't a matter of casual indifference. The 
welfare of every trade union member, the 
welfare of every American depends upon 
it. The success of the defense effort de- 
pends on it. I know that the President’s 
efforts have the full support of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. And I know he 
will go on having that support until the 
battle against inflation is won. 

Men and women of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, I have come here to 
bring you the greetings and good wishes 
of a government that is proud of your 
accomplishments and pleased to see you 
growing in strength and responsibility. 

It is a government that is friendly to 
Labor. It has been friendly to Labor ever 
since 1932. And it is my guess that it is 
going to keep right on being friendly to 
Labor. That doesn’t mean that it takes 
sides with Labor as against Management 
or the farmer or any other group. But the 
government considers the growth of free 
trade unions and the development of col- 
lective bargaining a healthy and construc- 
tive force in America. It wants to give all 
the help it can. 

Yes, the government is friendly to 
America’s workers. And don’t let anybody 
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try to tell you different. Under President 
Truman as under President Roosevelt, 
Labor has flourished as never before in our 
history. American workers have the high- 
est standard of living in the world; and it 
keeps going up all the time and will lead 
the way to a better life for all men un- 
dreamed of under the leadership of your 
present great President, Bill Green. You 
have seen this organization grow from two 
and a half million to a total of eight mil- 
lion. You have seen the standard of the 
American worker elevated beyond the im- 
agination of the most optimistic. You have 
seen the great contribution that trade 
unionism. has made to the prosperity of 
this country. I would think that it would 
not be an exaggeration to say that great 
contributions to further union organiza- 
tion should come from the biggest indus- 
trial organizations of this nation because 
the great prosperity that we have enjoyed 
in America in no small measure can be 
attributed to the stability of the great 
American trade union movement. I think 
that we have to find some sound cause for 
the fact that we have not had a depres- 
sion following the second world war. In 
every other great struggle in which Amer- 
ica has engaged there followed a major 
economic decline, There was no economic 
decline following World War II, and one 
of the greatest factors in this regard can 
be attributed to the stability that was 
given to our economy because of the sta- 
bilization of wages brought about by sound 
trade unionism covering this country from 
one end to the other. 

I sincerely trust that as a result of your 
deliberations all of the delegates are going 
to go back to their respective communi- 
ties and to their organizations with re- 
newed determination to do everything that 
is possible to stop inflation in this coun- 
try. And at this point I might say that 
there is no segment of the American econ- 
omy that has been more patriotic or that 
has been more unselfish in the attempt to 
stop inflation than the trade unions of the 
United States, and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in particular. If the other 
large organized groups representing other 
segments in the economy had the same 
patriotic approach to this problem—and 
the fact that your trade union organiza- 
tions have agreed to wage stabilization is 
one of the great evidences of your atti- 
tude—if the same attitude had been shown 
by the other large organizations, powerful 
organizations representing other segments 
of our economy, we would -have a better 
controls law in the United States than we 
have at the present time. But I am confi- 
dent that all of these problems can be 
solved and that your organization, under 
the leadership of President William Green, 
can play a great part in the writing of the 
kind of legislation that will meet our im- 
mediate problem of inflation and eventu- 
ally the writing of that other law that is 
so vital for the future security and happi- 
ness and prosperity of our country—a new 
management-labor relations law. 

It has been a real pleasure for me to be 
able to address this Seventieth Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Fellow delegates, 
I know I express your feelings when I 
say that we are grateful to Secretary of 
Labor Tobin for his visit with us this 
afternoon and for the excellent address 
which he delivered. Along with me I know 
you interpret his presence here and the 
sentiments expressed in his address as 
evidence of his deep interest in the work 
in which the American Federation of La- 
bor is engaged. He came all the way from 
Washington, laid aside his arduous duties 
as Secretary of Labor in order to come to 
San Francisco for the purpose of deliver- 
ing the impressive educational and stirring 
address which he gave us this afternoon. 

I want to thank him from the bottom 
of my heart in your name and in the names 
of those you represent for his visit with 
us and for the wonderful address which 
he delivered. 

In addition to that I want to say that 
we are tremendously pleased over the way 
in which he administers the work of the 
important department over which he pre- 
sides. He is handling his work in an ex- 
cellent way. He shows by his action that 
he understands the reason why the De- 
partment was created and why a Secretary 
of Labor was appointed to serve with the 
President in the President’s Cabinet. I 
want him to go back to Washington carry- 
ing with him the thanks and the gratitude 
of the officers and delegates in attendance 
at this convention for his visit with us 
this afternoon and for his excellent ad- 
dress. 

I will now call upon President Zander 
of the State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees. Brother Zander asks as a matter 
of personal privilege that he be accorded 
an opportunity to make a statement to 
the officers and delegates in attendance at 
this convention. He wants to correct a 
very wrong that made 
through the printing and distributing of 
a story in one of the newspapers here in 
San Francisco. 


impression was 


PRESIDENT ARNOLD S. ZANDER 
(State, County and Municipal 
Employees) 


President Green and delegates repre- 
senting this convention: I appreciate the 
opportunity of saying something under 
this point of personal privilege because 
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there appeared in the press this morning 
a statement attributed to me which I 
should like to correct. The paper says that 
our organization, the American Federation 
of State, County and Municipal Employees, 
is considering withdrawing from. the 
American Federation of Labor. Under 
the next paragraph it says that this was 
disclosed by myself, Arnold Zander, as 
President of the organization. I could 
not have made such a disclosure because 
there would have been nothing on which 
to base it, and so I deny the allegation. 

In saying that I am not saying that there 
isn’t substance in the article after this 
first statement is made, as is so often 
the case. There is a kernel of truth or 
substance in this kind of report, and it is 
for the combined reason that I wanted to 
say something about that and to make 
the denial that I have made that I asked 
for your consideration. 

It is true that we are getting a pushing 
around in the American Federation of 
Labor. It is true that we are under at- 
tack by organizations represented here in 
this convention, but having said that—and 
if one were interested in going into de- 
tail in connection with it—is far different 
from saying that we are seceding from the 
movement. One could describe incidents 
in which raids have been made on our 
organization. One could tell of unions 
which have employed people seemingly 
for the sole purpose of raiding local unions 
of our federation. I could tell of losses 
which we have suffered, and substantial 
ones. I could tell of efforts on our part 
to discipline our membership which are 
made completely futile because members 
one attempts to discipline can find haven 
elsewhere in the Federation of Labor. 

That is the kind of record we are facing. 
Our people aren’t happy with that kind of 
situation. They are telling us about it, 
and still I repeat that saying that is far 
different from the opening suggestion in 
this paper which I have just read to you. 

During the 15 years we have been work- 
ing as an International Union in this 
American Federation of Labor I have 
handled jurisdictional matters. I have 
written a great many letters to members of 
our organization telling them they had to 
stop being members, that they were be- 
ing discontinued and written off our rolls. 
I have done that at the behest of many 
organizations represented here on this 
floor. I have done that not in one case, 
not in a dozen, but in many cases. I did 
it by the rules. Well, the rules haven't 
been followed the other way around. A 
lot of our people are therefore now say- 
ing, ‘Whom are you working for, anyway? 
Why are you continuing to issue these 
orders to carry on this one way com- 
munication ?’’ 

_ Well, there is some expression of that 
in here, too. When it gets down later in 
the article and says that I am reputed to 
have said that if things weren’t solved 
our way here I would take the union out 
of the Federation I must say our union 
isn’t built that way, and I have never yet 
in my time made a statement about being 
able to take out the union anywhere. I 
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didn’t make it; I don’t make it. Iam not in 
a position to make it. Our union makes 
those decisions and I follow them. When 
I am told what I can do and what I can’t 
I try to abide, and I am in no position to 
make any such expression. 

Now, I have named the problem. It is 
serious with us. That is one thing. On 
the other hand I deny that I am in any 
position to take our union any place, or, 
as far as I know, that there is any such 
intention or any basis for the disclosure 
which I am supposed to have made as 
stated in the first paragraph of the report. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary-Treasurer Meany for a 
report on the membership of the Con- 
vention Committees. 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Secretary Meany read the following list 
of committees: 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


David Dubinsky, Harry C. Bates, Robert 
Byron, Charles B. Gramling, William H. 
Graff, Leo J. Buckley, George Q. Lynch, 
Charles M. Rau, Arthur L. Schaefer, Irvin 
Barney, Paul L. Phillips, A. C. D’Andrea, 
Daniel W. Tracy, Selma M. Borchardt, 
Kenneth Davis, Floyd R. Sorrell,. Lyle Me- 
Kinney, Milton S. Maxwell, Leslie L. 
Myers, Leo Abernathy, Chester A. Sample, 
Bernard M. Egan, John O'Hare, William 
Schoenberg. 


Resolutions 


Matthew Woll, James A. Brownlow, 
John F. English, William E. Maloney, 
William F. Schnitzler, John B. Haggerty 
L. P. Lindelof, R. G. Soderstrom, Thomas 
H. O’Donnell, John J. Mara, John L. 
Reilly, M. A. Hutcheson, Arnold S. Zan- 
der, John E. Rooney, Joseph P. Ryan, 
Richard F. Walsh, Alex Rose, J. H. de la 
Rosa, Woodruff Randolph, Charles S. Zim- 
merman, Robert J. Tormey, William H. 
Cooper, William J. Buckley, Sam P. Ming. 


Laws 


Daniel J. Tobin, Harry J. Steeper, Pat- 
rick E. Gorman, Harry J. Ames, T. C. Car- 
roll, George Smith, James Killen, William 
Tracy, Jerome J. Keating, Edward J. Volz, 
John F. O'Connor, Robert B. Sheets, 
Thomas Crowe, Emily Jordan, H. E. Lan- 
thier, Anthony Matz, Sol Cilento, Anthony 
Valente, John P. Redmond, Sam J. Byers, 
Ted Kenney, Sebastian Ollinger, Luigi 
Antonini, David Sullivan, Reuben Guskin. 
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Organization 


William C, Doherty, John J. Cregan, G. 
Kk. Leighty, John P. Burke, Henry Dunn, 
Charles T. Crane, Albert A. Greenbaum, 
John W. Garvey, Hyman Powell, Earl W. 
Jimerson, Kurt A. Greenburger, W. J. Bas- 
sett, J. Belton Warren, A. Shoemake, 
Arthur A. Elder, E. C. James, Lester 
Washburn, Glenn E. Thom, Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, C. F. May, Philip Kramer, Jesse 
Clark, H. A. Schneider, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph. 


Labels 


Raymond F. Leheney, Charles W. Han- 
son, Alvin D. Holt, Joseph Belsky, Marx 
Lewis, Madge King, Joseph Addy, E. M. 
Weston, Clyde E. Bowen, James Slaven, 
John J. Zitello, Robert L. Ennis, James 
A. Cain, Mario Azpeitia, Robert Lester, 
James A. Suffridge, Francis Schaufenbil, 
Frank W. Anderson, Horace L. Imeson, 
E. L. Abercrombie, R. E. Tomlinson, J. 
Howard Hicks, Jennie Matyas, Alex Mc- 
Keown. 

Adjustment 

William L. McFetridge, Raymond H. 
Dalton, George Wright, Peter Fosco, 
Charles L. Bagley, J. G. James, Stewart 
B. Mason, E. J. Manion, W. C. Daugherty, 
Tom Cory, L. M. Raftery, Harry Nacey, 
Joseph J. Delaney, Joseph O'Neill, Toney 
Gallo, Wm. P. Raoul, Gordon Chapman, 
George Grisham, J. I. Gilbert, A. J. Bern- 
hardt, Lloyd Gardner, Phillip Koerner, Jo- 
seph Fahey, George Bucher, David Weis- 
man, Eric Peterson. 


Local and Federated Bodies 


W. C. Birthright, Vernon A. House- 
wright, Lee Lalor, A. Adamski, James C. 
Quinn, Sam Bonansinga, John J. Nolan, R. 
Alvin Albarino, Wm. McGuern, Lloyd 
Klenert, Reuben Roe, Max Goldman, 
Michael J. Mungovan, Harry Johnson, 
John E. Briedenbach, Richard Jones, Mil- 
ton J. Terry, Ernesto Galarza, Pete Klein- 
kauf, Ray Muehlhoffer, Thomas F. 
Murphy, Homer Patton, P. L. Siemiller. 


Education 


George M. Harrison, Herman Winter, 
Harold C. Crotty, Carl H. Mullen, Edward 
J. Hillock, C. N. Coyle, Franklin Overman, 
Kenneth J. Kelley, James Petrillo, Sam 
Berrong, J. R. Downes, Harry H. Cook, 
Louis Stulberg, Irvin Kuenzli, Harry 
Lundeberg, James J. Doyle, W. L. Allen, 
Anthony Doria, Servando F. Lopez, H. A. 
Bradley, H. L. Mitchell, G. A. Sackett, 
John R. Jones, Pat Somerset, Joseph 
Morris. 


State Organizations 


John Sherman, 
Mullaney, 


MacGowan, 
Googe, Joseph A. 


Charles J. 
George L. 


PROCEEDINGS 


Fred 


Gross, 


Berniece B. Heffner, Phil Hannah, 
Scafidi, C. J. Haggerty, W. S. 
Thomas A. Murray, R. J. McCarthy, Gust 
Anderson, Claude O’Reilly, John J. Hauck, 
John C. Sweeney, William D. Roberts, 
Frank G. Roche, Thomas Shortman, Paul 
Cc. Sparks, Roy M. Brown, Thomas J. 
Healy, R. A. Olson. 


Industrial Relations 


Joseph P. McCurdy, James C. Stocker, 
Walter M. Matthews, Thomas Allen, John 
J. O'Rourke, Merlin Gerkin, Harry R. Has- 
selgren, H. R. Flegal, Ossip Walinsky, 
George L. Warfel, James McNabb, Edward 
Carlough, James M. Kennedy, Charles 
Sullivan, E. J. Plondke, A. J. Eberhardy, 
John W. Bailey, Lester Bellinger, Clarence 
B. Davis, Kenneth Petro, Joseph F. Boven. 
Robert Lynch, Frank P. Converse, Don M. 
Burrows. 


Building Trades 


Richard J. Gray, Wm. J. McSorley, Jo- 
seph V. Moreschi, Edward A, Smith, Vic- 
tor A, Swanson, John H. Lyons, Martin 
P. Durkin, John J. Murphy, Pete Yab- 
lonski, Frank C. Riley, Homer J. Meyers, 
Walter A. Redmond, John J. Conway, Jo- 
seph J. Diviny, James L. McDevitt, Wm. 
I.. Hutcheson, Joseph T, Klachner, James 
J. Ryan, Paul A, Givens. 


Shorter Workday 


Lee W. Minton, J. LL. Duffin, Frank 
Owens, John Pelkofer, Sal B. Hoffmann, 
Stanley Rounds, Elmer P. Meinz, T. J. 
Lloyd, George A. Haberman, Dennis J 
Oates, C. E. Long, John W. Austin, Frank 
Cc. Shea, Jesse V. Horton, Arthur San- 
ford, Phillip Bennett, A. H. Cronin, Louis 
P. Marciante, J. Scott Milne, George M. 
Gibbons, Milton P. Webster, Harry J. 
Hagen, Elmer E, Walker. 


Legislation 


Leo E. George, Michael Fox, Stanley W. 
Oliver, James M. Duffy, Frank Burk, 
James A. Campbell, John M. Eklund, Na- 
than Wertheimer, Thomas V. Green, 
Christian Madsen, Charles B. Reynolds, 
James L. Connor, Edward P. Ringius, 
John E. Biafore, Frank X. Martel, George 
F. Wilson, Ivor D. Isaacson, Israel Fein- 
berg, Marshall Shafer, George Heller, Ed- 
ward F. Benning, George Hardy, Edward 
N. Doan, Joseph D. Keenan, A. J. Hayes, 
Harry Finks, 


International Labor Relations 


Wm. J. MeSorley, Matthew Woll, D. J. 
Tobin, Wm. L. Hutcheson, Albert Adam- 
ski, Joseph V. Moreschi. Joseph P. Ryan 
Christian M. Madsen, W. C. Birthright, 
John B. Haggerty, Isidore Nagler, George 
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Meany, W. C. Doherty, Arnold S. Zander, 
George J. Richardson, Patrick E, Gorman, 
Edward J. Volz, Harry C. Bates, Joseph 
P. McCurdy, Alex Rose, Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan, Richard J. Gray. 

SECRETARY MEANY: I would like to 
announce, on behalf of Chairman Woll, of 
the Committee on Resolutions, that in 
order that the committee may take ad- 
vantage of the social festivities arranged 
by the local committee tomorrow, the com- 
mittee will not meet until eight o’clock 
tomorrow evening in Rooms 214-217 of 
the St. Francis Hotel. Brother Woll re- 
quests that all members of the committee 
be present at eight o’clock tomorrow eve- 
ning. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
inform you that a committee of six mem- 
bers of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service who have been holding a 
conference in San Francisco are in the 
auditorium this afternoon as the guests 
of this convention. Many of the delegates 
know these conciliators personally, and 
Iam sure you will share my satisfaction 
in having them here as our guests at this 
convention, 

Now I want to present to you one who 
has made a most distinguished record for 
service in Europe. Practically all of you 
know him now because of the publicity 
which has been given to his work among 
the working people and others in Europe. 

I refer to Brother Irving Brown, who is 
our European representative and who has 
rendered most valuable service to our or- 
ganized labor Europe. He is 
thoroughly informed regarding the econo- 
mic situation in Europe, regarding the 
growth and development and expansion of 
the free democratic trade union movement, 
and regarding the clashing of philosophies 
and ideologies which have developed be- 
tween the free democratic trade union 
movement and the communists. I know 
that his address will be highly inspiring 
and highly educational. 

I esteem it a privilege and a pleasure 
to present to you Brother Irving Brown, 
European representative of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


service in 


MR. IRVING BROWN 


(European Representative, American 
Federation of Labor) 


In the past year the immediate threat 
of war has eased up but the danger con- 


tinues as the various pressure points of 
potential Soviet aggression remain—in 
Asia, the Middle East and Europe. But 
in spite of What appears to be a temporary 
armistice in Korea, the implied and long 
range dangers of Soviet foreign policy 
grow and multiply. The new olive branch 
tactics, not backed up by concrete deeds of 
action, cannot cover up Soviet aggressive 
aims. The Western world continues and 
must continue to strengthen its defenses 
Which means the allocation of an increas- 
ing percentage of national incomes to 
armaments. The mere fact that over a 
year has gone by since the Korean war 
began without a general war has given 
courage to more and more people in Eu- 
rope. Europeans are beginning to believe 
that defense preparations are possible and 
worthwhile as contrasted to a year ago 
when they expected and feared Soviet 
invasion at any moment. That this did 
not happen has affected the average Eu- 
ropean in such a way that he now begins 
to think that the attack will not occur at 
all. This feeling has been further rein- 
forced by the Soviet defeat in Korea and 
their reluctant though diabolical suing 
for peace. 


These faint beginnings of increased 
strength have, however, been compromised 
and hindered by the inflation and the re- 
sulting cut in the purchasing power of 
the workers—especially in France and 
Italy, where C. P. strength although di- 
minished still retains strength sufficient 
to endanger the defense of Democracy 
in times of stress and strain. The mount- 
ing defense preparations have led to seri- 
ous consequences for the workers of West- 
ern Europe. This is especially critical in 
France and Italy where the C. P. is strong 
amongst the organized workers. The 
scramble for raw materials and the short- 
age of goods which has driven up prices 
in the past year has resulted in a declin- 
ing purchasing power for the workers 
who can least afford to have cuts in their 
already low incomes. These economic 
difficulties have once again permitted the 
Cc. P. to regain some of its lost positions 
while at the same time weakening the 
democratic trade union force Such an 
economic development gives the C. P. a 
glorious chance to combine its so-called 
‘‘neace’”’ program with the economic issue 
of inflation. Thus, the C. P. hopes to get 
two birds with one stone since the issue 
of rearmament cuts both ways: a senti- 
mental, humanitarian appeal plus_ the 
economic appeal to the pocketbook or 
more exactly the stomach. 


The free trade union movement has been 
attempting to get the governments to adopt 
measures to prevent speculation, inflation 
and the loss of workers’ purchasing power. 
The ICFTU has pushed for control of war 
materials and prices before the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations. 
Some headway has been made. Pressure 
in France and Italy is being brought on 
government and employers to make agree- 
ments which will keep up purchasing 
power through sliding scale wage agree- 
ments and wherever possible through the 
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control of prices. In recent weeks, prices 
of raw materials have begun to decline 
and may indicate the setting in of greater 
stabilization in the economy of Western 
Europe. 

Although economic difficulties have com- 
plicated the tasks of the democratic world, 
the growing strength of the Atlantic Pact 
nations is beginning to have an effect on 
the morale and psychology of the masses. 
Slowly but surely as Western defense 
creeps upward and as people feel that 
there is time left to make up the enormous 
difference between the armed strength 
of the West and East, there are the be- 
ginnings of a reassertion of the moral and 
vhysical strength of Western Europe. 

Proof of a turning of the tide can be 
seen in the C. P.’s loss of 450,000 votes 
in the recent French elections. This is a 
fact of great significance when one realizes 
that the French C. P. for the first time in 
its history has lost votes in a popular elec- 
tion. This is even more remarkable in 
view of the constantly rising prices for 
the past year. This is not to deny the 
continuing enormous difficulties, such as 
having a government in France based 
upon a weak, internally divided coalition, 
the constant division of the democratic 
forces in both France and Italy and the 
general lack of enthusiasm for things mili- 
tary amongst the great masses of workers. 

The atomization of the non-Communist 
votes into so many different minority 
parties and the growth of DeGaullist forces 
tend to take the edge off C. P. losses since 
the democratic parties now find it even 
more difficult than ever to keep together 
in a working majority to form a govern- 
ment. But it must be repeated, in spite 
of these negative factors there is a turn- 
ing of the tide and Democracy is beginning 
to feel its inner strength. 

This time factor which has permitted 
the Europeans to feel that there is a 
chance to defend Europe since the im- 
mediate threat of war does not appear too 
immediate has given rise to another dang- 
er. Many now believe or would like to 
believe that the threat of new aggression 
has disappeared completely. The new line 
about co-existence between the Soviet 
world and the West is being used again to 
reinforce the Stalinist peace maneuvers 
which would result in a let-up in the ef- 
fort to rebuild the strength of the demo- 
cratic world. This becomes especially 
dangerous in the trade union movement. 
The democratic trade unions are now be- 
ing confronted with a new C. P. attempt to 
involve the trade unions in a phony inter- 
national united front which is becoming 
more and more the line of the Cominform: 
Witness the recent telegram of the WFTU 
to the Milan Congress of the ICFTU call- 
ing upon the delegates and officers to unite 
with them in a_ so-called united front 
against war and inflation. The statement 
of the ICFTU, adopted unanimously by 
the delegates, is of sufficient importance 
in analyzing the new strategy of world 
Communism to summarize the major 
points: 


1. WFTU’s telegram reveals a sudden 
switch from denouncing the ICFTU as 


a scab international in the past to an 
appeal to work together today. 


2. WFTU’s move reveals the defeat of 
the Communists and their desire through 
different tactics to regain what they have 
lost. 

8. Having been defeated in a frontal 
all-out attack, the Communists are now 
seeking to return to former honeymoon 
days in order to achieve their same ob- 
jectives. 

4. The new tactic of blaming all the 
present economic eyils on the so-called 
war preparations of the West is to cover 
up the Soviet moves and at the same time 
get workers to follow the C. P. line on the 
grounds of economic discontent tied to the 
natural hatred of war. 

5. The answer of the ICFTU by nailing 
down these points, indicating who is re- 
sponsible for the present aggression in the 
world and the consequent necessity for 
the democratic world to rearm has ex- 
posed the real aims and intent of the 
WFETU so-called united front proposal. 

Relative to the specific European eco- 
nomic situation, one can report a high de- 
gree of progress. Recovery has far out- 
distanced the rate and degree of recovery 
in Europe after the first world war. The 
standards of living of the European work- 
ers today are at least 25 per cent greater 
than they would have been if American 
economic aid had not been forthcoming. 
Anyone who saw Europe during the period 
of 1944-1948 can testify to the amount of 
recovery and to the great role played by 
this aid. The degree of stabilization 
achieved after the most devastating war 
in history has, in large measure, checked 
the advance of Soviet imperialism in Eu- 
rope, contributed to the Tito break in 
Yugoslavia which has infected all of East- 
ern Europe and is responsible for the be- 
ginning of the recession of Communist 
Party strength in Europe. 

There has been much criticism of the 
Marshall Plan in recent months on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. Some of this 
criticism is justified. However, I should 
like to stress first one simple fact. That 
the Marshall Plan can be criticized in 
countries like France and Italy today is 
the greatest testimony to the achieve- 
ments of the Marshall Plan, Its success 
has prevented France and the rest of 
Western Europe from disappearing behind 
the Iron Curtain where not even this right 
to criticize would have been left either to 
us or to our friends. But having stated 
that economic progress in Europe has been 
good, we must certainly add that it is not 
good enough. The standards of living of 
the workers are still low and the inequality 
between the small upper class and the 
great masses of people is enormous, es- 
pecially in France and Italy. Further eco- 
nomic advance must now be achieved 
under adverse conditions since the men- 
ace of Soviet aggression compels Western 
Europe to increase its rearmament, This 
is why America must give not only mili- 
tary aid but continue economic aid since 
Europe itself is now diverting an increas- 
ing amount of its energy, its material re- 
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sources and manpower to the building of 
arms and armies. 

Aid from America is indispensable but 
not sufficient to accomplish this enor- 
mous double task of making guns and 
preserving if not expanding the standards 
of the working peoples of Europe. Euro- 
pean economic and political reforms are 
necessary if the purchasing power of the 
people is to be expanded. This is why re- 
newed efforts must be undertaken to break 
down the barriers both within and be- 
tween nations through a greater unifica- 
tion of the European economy. For, if a 
united European army is necessary for the 
defense of Europe, a united, integrated 
European production system is equally 
necessary. In addition to the expansion of 
the internal market through unification, 
Europe must also find new markets if any 
plan to increase the people’s purchasing 
power is to succeed. The Point Four pro- 
gram or similar proposals for the develop- 
ment of underdeveloped areas must act as 
a complement to the program for a United 
Europe in order to guarantee this eco- 
nomic expansion of Europe itself. 

The ECA has recently announced a self- 
styled “productivity program.’’ No one 
can quarrel with the motives of the heads 
of the ECA in their sincere desire to in- 
crease the productivity of the European 
economy and to achieve a more equitable 
distribution of the fruits of America’s eco- 
nomic assistance to nations abroad. How- 
ever, I should like to warn those who in 
their overzealousness to be helpful ignore 
the political and ideological aspects of 
European life, especially amongst the 
workers and trade unionists of Europe. 
Reforms and changes must come from 
within a nation or continent. No one can 
superimpose Ersatz programs from the 
outside. Americans can help, can assist, 
can suggest but each nation has its own 
inner development, its own political, eco- 
nomic, and social forces which must 
grapple with their own internal problems 
and reach their own solutions within the 
evolution of their own society. Any other 
path, especially on such a ticklish problem 
as increasing the productivity or reform- 
ing the economic and social structure of 
Europe will lay America open to charges 
of intervention, aping Soviet methods, and 
Stakhanovism—no matter how unjustified. 
These warnings are made not to discour- 
age efforts to improve the economic situa- 
tion in Western Europe but merely to 
emphasize the danger of engaging in what 
may become a Russo-Ersatz program. 

The growing strength of Western Eu- 
rope is further compromised and hindered, 
especially by the political problems of 
France, Italy and Germany. In spite of 
the C. P.’s loss in the last elections, the 
continued division of the democratic forces 
not only between but within the political 
parties in France has magnified the im- 
portance of the C. P. with its disciplined 
bloc. This political state of affairs has re- 
duced the possibility of offering an at- 
tractive alternative to many Frenchmen 
within the Communist Party and the 
CGT who are beginning to question the 
complete infallibility of Mr. Stalin and his 


policy. The overwhelming majority of 
workers who have either left the CGT or 
are still in this C. P. dominated trade union 
movement are unable either through this 
lack of an alternative or through fear to 
become an active part of the non-Commu- 
nist labor movement. 

Here, it is important to report that there 
are opposition forces developing within 
the Stalinist-dominated CGT. On the basis 
of reports derived from conversations with 
certain delegates to the last CGT Con- 
gress, a definite undercurrent of discon- 
tent is under way, especially against the 
speech of Benoit Frachon, the top C. P. 
leader in the trade unions, which was an 
all-out call for support of the Cominform 
position to obstruct the transport and 
manufacture of arms. The elimination of 
many leaders from the CGT top direction 
reveals both the C.P. tightening up 
process and the reaction of some workers 
against the Soviet political line. This en- 
tire opposition movement remains for the 
moment beneath the surface. Such a 
movement still dispersed and not unified 
is developing amongst the seamen, dock- 
ers, building tradesmen, printers, miners, 
and railroad workers. C. P. trade union 
leaders in these industries have been 
purged. The further development of this 
dissident trend will depend upon external 
events and how fast the C. P. is going to 
move in applying its political policies. As 
long as the present economic situation of 
inflation continues and as long as the C. P. 
exploits these difficulties, there will be 
very little hope for any open break of a 
national character within the CGT. The 
time for an open break can only come 
when the Cominform line becomes com- 
pletely non-economic and blatantly an 
open adjunct of the Soviet foreign and 
military policy. 

This is not to gainsay the fact that the 
Communist Party still retains a hard core 
strength in the labor movements of France 
and Italy. Although declined in the popu- 
lar vote, the C. P. still has managed to 
retain a large mass following in France 
while they have even managed to maintain 
if not increase their popular vote in Italy. 
To counteract this continuing Communist 
strength as well as to take advantage of 
the beginnings of Communist decline, the 
democratic trade union forces are seeking 
Ways and means of coming together either 
through organic unity or united action. 
Unless this is done, the C. P.’s disciplined 
bloc both in the economic and political 
fields will be able to continue its game of 
playing one group off against another. A 
completely united trade union center both 
in France and Italy backed by the ICFTU 
could become a dynamic and magnetic 
force to attract those workers who have 
become and are becoming disillusioned and 
disgusted with the C. P. controlled trade 
union movement in France and Italy. 

In addition to the need for trade union 
unity in France and Italy, it is also abso- 
lutely essential that the governments of 
these countries take measures necessary 
to prevent the continuation of the C. P. 
reign of terror which still exists in many 
industrial centers and acts as a check on 
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the further expansion of the non-Commu- 
nist trade unions. As long as workers who 
have finally broken with the CGT in 
France and the CGIL in Italy feel that 
local government authorities as well as 
employers are either afraid or unwilling 
to break the C.P.’s strategy of terror, 
workers will hesitate before joining the 
non-Communist trade unions, no matter 
what program the latter organizations can 
offer. 

Whereas the Communist Party still con- 
trols the majority of the organized labor 
movement in France and Italy, in Western 
Germany the Socialists are the dominant 
force in what is still a united trade union 
movement. Eastern Germany on the other 
hand lies under the heel of Soviet domi- 
nation and is being re-armed. But even in 
this Soviet-controlled zone, the demo- 
cratic forces have so penetrated the 
Soviet-controlled trade unions and politi- 
cal parties that Eastern Germany cannot 
be relied upon by the Soviets. This is the 
only area beyond the Iron Curtain where 
open, mass organized resistance continues 
against the Soviet Union. The strength of 
the democratic labor movement in West- 
ern Germany has been further reinforced 
in recent months by the granting of co- 
determination rights to the German trade 
unions in the powerful coal, iron, and 
steel industries of the Ruhr. The support 
of the American trade unions and the 
ICFTU contributed greatly to the achieve- 
ment of this yictory on the part of the 
German trade unions. 

But there are still weaknesses and dan- 
gers in Western Germany. The C. P. still 
has some strength in the trade unions due 
primarily to the fact that they have close 
to 400 functionaries on the payroll of the 
German Federation of Labor and still re- 
tain a dangerous amount of strength in 
many Works Councils throughout German 
industry. These hard cores and function- 
aries combine to give to the C.P. a 
strength out of all proportion to their real 
position in West Germany. 

I have just received a report from a top 
leader in the non-Communist labor move- 
ment who states: 

“The following analysis was made of 211 
large plants (plants with more than 500 
employees) for the area of Hamburg and 
other middle-sized and small cities in the 
Rhineland-Westfalian region (excluding 
coal mines). 

“From those 211 plants, 74 plants had 
Communist Party members on their Works 
Councils. In other words, one-third of 
those large plants have Communists on 
the’'r Works Councils. 

“In comparison to the total number of 
elected Works Councils (in these 211 
plants) the Communists have 10 per cent 
of all Works Council members (again ex- 
eluding coal miners). 

“In those 211 large enterprises 1844 
Works Council members were elected. 
Their political affiliation is as follows: 


SPD CP CDU Other Parties Neutral (!) 
937 150 135 17 605 


“It is remarkable that the CP has more 
members than the Christians. Another 
major fact is the continuous increase of 
the so-called ‘neutral’ persons. A quite 
large number of Communist sympathizers 
and real Communists are now arriving in 
the picture as neutral. 

“In the coal mines, the CP has approxi- 
mately 27-28 per cent of all Works Council 
members. This proves again that some- 
thing has to be done immediately.”’ 

Even more dangerous is the fact that 
Cominform policy in Western Germany is 
to play with and promote the neo-Nazi 
movements which like the Communists 
talk ‘“‘peace,”’ a ‘“‘united Germany,” and 
against re-armament and a European 
army. I have received a confidential report 
about certain Communist meetings which 
reveal that the official CP leaders have 
given instructions to their kKeymen in the 
factories to support united front action 
with such Nazi parties as the SRP. Sucha 
Communazi alliance fits in very nicely with 
the Soviet line to fight the re-arming of 
Western Germany and Western Europe. 
While this unholy alliance is being favored 
in Germany, the Communists throughout 
the world are falsely exciting the demo- 
cratic and liberal forces about the revival 
of neo-Nazism. Even official Allied author- 
ities in Germany are echoing the same sort 
ot nonsense. For example, the other day, 
Mr. McCloy, High Commissioner of West- 
ern Germany, announced the failure of 
Communism in Western Germany but in 
the same breath warned of the dangers of 
Nazism. This is a dangerous statement. 
The truth of the matter is that Nazism 
can only become a danger in Germany be- 
cause of its alliance to Soviet totalitari- 
anism. 

This danger of the revival of a.Com- 
munist-Nazi movement in Germafy is 
further heightened by the slowness of the 
Allies to grant equality of rights to the 
German Republic and further delays the 
swifter integration of Germany into a West 
European economy and defense system. 
The recent agreement of the Foreign Min- 
isters of France, England and the U.S.A., 
which grants ‘‘virtual independence’”’ to the 
German Federal Republic is inadequate and 
will add fuel to the nationalist fires of Com- 
munazi propaganda, These delays and the 
failure of the occupation authorities to de- 
velop greater confidence amongst the dem- 
ocratic labor forces both in the trade 
unions and the political parties are aiding 
and abetting those forces who wish to 
utilize a revival of German nationalism as 
a smoke-screen for the major Soviet drive 
to get control of the Ruhr and West Ger- 
many which would eventually mean the 
complete domination of Europe. This is the 
Soviet Union’s system of double bookkeep- 
ing diplomacy: in Germany work with and 
sponsor neo-Nazism but outside of Ger- 
many propagandize about the revival of 
so-called neo-Nazism in Germany. 

This dangerous pattern of a Communist- 
Nazi alliance is beginning to unfold 
throughout the world. While the Com- 
munists are beginning to work with Nazis 
in Germany, General De Gaulle in France 
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is developing a nationalist line against 
Eisenhower and the idea of a European 
Army. The recent speech of De Gaulle 
along these lines coincides with the Com- 
munist Party’s latest version of its al- 
leged nationalist policy for France which 
objectively fits into the De Gaulle proposal. 
In the Middle East, the extreme fanatics 
threaten the West with an unholy alliance 
of Islam and Soviet Communism which 
policy is being constantly encouraged by 
Soviet and Cominform agents as well as by 
the Soviet Union’s6 maneuvers in the United 
Nations. In South America, Peron talks 
the same sort of nonsense as Nehru in India 
about being a third force between the USA 
and the Soviet Union while Mr. Stalin is 
very content to promote such neutrality 
in the Western World while smashing any 
such approach in Eastern Europe. For in 
the Western World, a policy of neutrality 
is in the main objectively pro-Soviet while 
in the areas under the domination of the 
Stalinist regime, neutrality is anti-Soviet. 
This is why the budding world alliance of 
all forces ready to play the anti-American 
or neutral game in the Western World is 
basic to Stalin’s world strategy to elimi- 
nate the influence and power of the only 
country strong enough to block the Soviet 
bid for world domination, namely, the USA. 

There is another political factor in West- 
ern Europe which is weakening the West- 
ern World. That is the question of the 
present negotiations between the US Gov- 
ernment and Franco Spain. This is a blow 
against the labor movement of Europe, 
contributing to the effectiveness of Com- 
munist propaganda against the efforts of 
the Allied powers to rebuild the defenses 
of Western Europe. Some time ago, I 
visited with certain Spanish trade union- 
ists who are still fighting Franco and who 
participated in the recent strikes that took 
place there during the month of April. 
These representatives had a real story to 
tell. Let me give you a digest of their story 
about the recent strikes in Franco Spain: 


1. The strike was not merely economic 
or spontaneous. It was planned and re- 
flected political antagonism to the Franco 
regime. 

2. The workers could not have conducted 
the strike in a successful fashion unless 
they had had the support of the Monarch- 
ists and, at least, the passive support or 
indifference of the police and army. 

3. The workers were definitely encour- 
aged to strike and were promised to be paid 
by the employers who have their own priv- 
ate grievances against the Franco eco- 
nomic regime. In spite of Franco’s warn- 
ings to the employers, the workers were 
paid for the strike days lost. 

4. The order for the strike in many cases 
was sent out on the stationery of the Fal- 
angist trade unions which revealed the op- 
position to Franco in the Falangist move- 
ment and the extent of infiltration by the 
anti-Franco trade unions. 


5. The army is not united and there are 
many generals commanding whole areas 
in Spain who are cooperating with the Na- 
tional Committee which unites the extreme 


right and left-wing in the fight against 
Franco. 

6. The anti-Franco opposition in Spain 
wants to Know what is the intention of the 
Allies after the events of Barcelona. If 
they want further such demonstrations or 
even more violent denonstrations against 
Franco, this can be done. But if the situ- 
ation continues, the non-Communist, anti- 
Franco forces will be subject to Soviet 
Communist propaganda which is being 
beamed to the Spanish people in 25 differ- 
ent broadcasts weekly while the West 
carries on no propaganda and the internal 
non-Communist forces lack _ sufficient 
means to counteract the huge Soviet ap- 
paratus and propaganda. 

7. In the event of war, the people of 
Spain will not support Franco and will use 
any arms they can get or the arms that the 
Soviet Union parachutes to them against 
Franco. In other words, Franco is not even 
a good military asset, let alone, a political 
one. 

8. Knowledge about America is distorted 
to the purposes of Franco who tells the 
Spanish people about all the economic aid 
which he will receive from the US in order 
to bolster up the present regime. Every 
time the US makes the slightest gesture 
towards Franco, it is utilized on the radio 
and in the newspapers to emphasize the 
support of the US for the Franco regime. 
Without this propaganda and without eco- 
nomic aid from the US, Franco cannot last. 

This is the kind of report which should 
convince us that any reliance on alliances 
with Franco or similar dictatorships must 
be rejected as weakening the unity of the 
democratic world, offering to Stalin an ex- 
cellent opportunity to counter and under- 
mine the Western World’s moral and physi- 
cal re-armament program. 

Turning from but closely related to the 
European situation, we find that the 
Middle East has become one of the most 
critical and decisive areas in recent 
months. The flaring up of the Iranian na- 
tionalization issue is one part of the grow- 
ing conflagration in the Moslem world. 
The coalescing of the extreme fanatical 
nationalists and the Soviet Communists in 
this area has shifted the emphasis from 
merely diplomatic or official levels to street 
levels where CP infiltration of the nation- 
alist mass movements jeopardizes any pos- 
sibility of a rational compromise. Unless 
the nationalists of the Moslem world can 
be given some hope, encouragement and 
backing from the democratic forces in the 
West in the struggle for national libera- 
tion, all diplomatic demarches and patched 
up agreements will solve nothing as far as 
removing the Soviet menace from the 
Middle East—an area which is of direct 
and immediate importance to the welfare 
and industrial life of Western Europe. 
What is happening in Iran will have reper- 
cussions in Iraq and Egypt where the same 
phenomena can be noted. A continuation 
of the West’s myopic foreign policy on the 
rise of Moslem nationalism will guarantee 
the loss of the Middle East to the Soviets 
Whereas a policy of basic concessions to 
the demand for national liberation—such 
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as Britain has practiced in India—will offer 
some hope of winning over the nationalists 
to mutual cooperation with the West. 

As long as men like Mossadegh in Iran, 
for example, must constantly keep one eye 
looking backward on what’s happening in 
the streets of Teheran under the inspira- 
tion of the Soviet-dominated Tudeh Party 
which has penetrated every layer of Iran- 
ian society, it is useless to think that mere 
diplomatic negotiations and rational com- 
promises will suffice to straighten out the 
Middle Eastern mess. Power lies as much 
in the streets as in the hands of those gov- 
ernment leaders who sit discussing in Par- 
liament or in conference rooms. To have 
forfeited the streets—the mass move- 
ments—to those who are the enemies of 
the West and Democracy is to have for- 
feited 50 per cent of the battle to prevent 
this strategic area from falling into the 
hands of the Soviets. 

What must be done? What can be done? 


One hope lies in the international labor 
movement. The free trade unions can play 
a role in this area since great progress has 
already been made by the ICFTU in such 
Mosiem areas as North Africa, Turkey 
and Pakistan. It is extremely important 
that the trade unionists from these Mos- 
lem nations begin to assist all democratic 
torces in the Middle East to fight for eco- 
nomic and social justice and to aid in the 
fight against CP infiltration and degra- 
dation of the true aims of the national 
liberation movements. In order to begin 
to attract the masses away from the fan- 
atical extremists of both wings, it is sug- 
gested that our free trade union friends 
in this area take the initiative to call a 
trade union conference for the entire Mid- 
dle East which will have as its objectives 
the following: 


1. The elaboration of a free trade union 
program geared to the economic needs of 
the working peoples of the Middle East. 

2. The support of national liberation 
including the right to nationalize—com- 
bined with a rejection of the fanatical ex- 
tremes of the CP and the uncompromising, 
backward nationalistic religious groups. 

3. The creation of a Middle East re- 
gional organization with a central head- 
quarters which can minister on the spot 
to the workers’ needs in this area. 

In order to more fully understand the 
present world situation, one should not 
ignore the countries now beyond the Iron 
Curtain in Eastern Europe. Although these 
countries as far as their governments 
and official policies are concerned are 
satellites of the USSR, the peoples of these 
countries have not accepted the ideology 
of the Soviet system. One will find more 
anti-Communists in Eastern Europe than 
in Western Europe as well as more Com- 
munists in jail than in any part of the 
world. In fact, those Communists who re- 
placed the former purged CP leaders are 
now in turn being purged and replaced 
openly by Soviet citizens. In Bulgaria a 
law has been adopted permitting Soviet 
Russians to hold official posts in the na- 
tive government. But in spite of every- 


thing, the peoples of Eastern Europe do 
not accept the official propaganda line of 
the Soviet superimposed regimes. This is 
especially true of the workers who are 
subjected to a system of exploitation and 
speed-up of production which is un- 
equalled in any other part of the world 
except the Soviet Union. In fact, in the 
Baltic countries the failure to win over 
the people has resulted in the uprooting 
of over a million who have been deported 
to the Soviet Union and replaced by Rus- 
sian citizens. This monstrous example of 
mass genocide practised by the Soviet 
Union against three nations (Lithuania, 
Esthonia, and Latvia) testifies not only to 
the brutality of the Soviet regime but the 
inability of the Stalinists to rely upon 
the support of the peoples themselves in 
these subjugated areas. This is one of 
the reasons why the Soviet Union cannot 
use its so-called satellite nations in Eur- 
ope to achieve its aggressive designs. 


At this point, let me sound a note of 
Waining. Any efforts to deal with or re- 
store those individuals or groups who are 
identified with past systems of oppression 
and exploitation in Eastern Europe will 
be fatal to the democratic world and con- 
tribute to the continuation of Stalinist 
domination of the East European nations. 
American organizations whether private 
or public now engaged in such activities 
relating to the organization of propaganda 
and resistance in Eastern Europe should 
especially take note of not following such 
a policy which can only help Stalin to con- 
solidate his regime in Eastern Europe and 
discourage the real democratic forces 
especially in the labor movement of the 
democratic world. 

On an international scale, the forces of 
the free labor movement have made con- 
siderable progress since the founding of 
the ICFTU in December 1949. There has 
been a gain of over three million members, 
which brings the present total to over 52,- 
000,000 from 80 national trade union affili- 
ates in over 60 countries and territories of 
the world. This progress contrasts with 
the continuing decline of the Soviet- 
dominated WFTU as leading trade union 
centers have disaffiliated in such major 
areas as Australia, New Zealand, Finland, 
North Africa, Israel and Iceland. With the 
exception of Israel and Finland, all of 
these organizations have now affiliated 
with the ICFTU. This very progress ot 
the ICFTU has now forced the WFTU to 
admit the bankruptcy of its frontal all-out 
attack against the free trade union forces 
and it now seeks as demonstrated in the 
recent united front offer to return to the 
former honeymoon days. The ICFTU an- 
swer reaffirms International Labor's de- 
termination to resist any new siren songs 
of the Cominform and the WFTU. 

The advances of the ICFTU in the de- 
velopment of regional organization in 
South America and Asia mark the begin- 
nings of the concrete realization of Inter- 
national Labor’s own Point Four program. 
This is now being followed up in such 
critical areas as the Middle East and Af- 
rica where regional meetings and dele- 
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gations have gone and are going. Special 
funds are being raised for organization 
drives in these crisis areas. This will per- 
mit the democratic forces to build their 
own free trade unions as a_ bulwark 
against Soviet Imperialist exploitation and 
offer to the hard-pressed masses of these 
areas a democratic alternative to the un- 
holy alliance of the Soviet agents and the 
extreme anti-labor fanatics of the feudal 
world. The all-inclusive resolution adopted 
by the ICFTU on the nature and menace 
of totalitarianism emphasized the deter- 
mination of Labor’s world organization to 
mount not merely a defense but a clear 
ideological offensive against all forms of 
totalitarianism. 

With this survey of the European situa- 
tion as background, permit me to sum- 
marize some conclusions and recommen- 
dations on the international situation: 

1. An organically united labor move- 
ment in America is not only indispensable 
for the continued growth of American 
Labor’s influence on a world scale but for 
guaranteeing a dynamic, hard-hitting and 
united international labor movement to 
meet the present critical world situation. 

2. Western European strength, which is 
beginning to assert itself, must be further 
reinforced by increasing the rate of build- 
ing up the West European arms and army 
which should provide for the integration 
of a sovereign German Federal Republic 
into the democratic world’s economic and 
defense system. 

3. American military aid to Europe must 
be continued and expanded but not at the 
expense of the European civilian economy 
whose workers cannot afford any cuts in 
their already meager purchasing power. 

4. A united European army should be 
backed up by a unified economy, both mili- 
tary and civil, as well as by an interna- 
tional system of control of prices and more 
equitable allocation of raw materials in 
order to maintain the purchasing power 
of the workers. Such an economic pro- 
gram should be supplemented by a more 
equitable tax system, especially in such 
countries as France and Italy where those 
most able to bear the tax burden should 
be forced to pay instead of exporting their 
capital gains to so-called “‘neutral’’ coun- 
tries for afe’’ investment, 

5. The democratic labor forces through 
united action on an international and na- 
tional scale must provide the program and 
energy to develop an attractive alterative 
for the millions of workers who have al- 
ready quit the ranks of the CP-controlled 
unions in France and Italy. Through the 
unification of the non-Communist unions 
a powerful collective bargaining force can 
be created which, in the last analysis, is 
the only way to compel Bourbon employers 
and governments to grant workers a 
greater share of the national income. 


6. In addition to the efforts of European 
labor, the governments of France and Italy 
must adopt measures to prevent the con- 
tinuation of the CP’s reign of terror 
Which operates in many industrial cen- 
ters. Just as it was necessary in 1934 to 


invoke governmental legislation and power 
to break the reign of terror of big business 
in the mass production industries of 
America in order to permit the dissolution 
of company unions and the organization 
of free trade unions, so today in France 
and Italy similar measures must be taken 
primarily against the CP’s goon squads 
if a free trade union movement is to de- 
velop and grow. 

7. Any reliance on alliances with Franco, 
Peron, or similar dictatorships must be re- 
jected and any economic aid to the Span- 
ish people must be conditioned on a 
restoration of their civil liberties which 
would include a guarantee of free trade 
union rights. 

8. The Allies, especially America, must 
begin to grant a greater hearing and place 
to the national aspirations of the peoples 
in the Moslem world if we expect to coun- 
ter the coalescing of the extreme fanatical 
nationalist and Soviet communist move- 
ments in the Middle East. To strengthen 
whatever democratic forces exist in this 
area, we must: 

(a) Accept and support the right to na- 
tional liberation inclusive of nationaliza- 
tion. 

(b) Grant free trade union rights, es- 
pecially in French North Africa where 
repressive measures push non-Communist 
forces into CP-dominated trade unions 
as in Morocco. 

(c) Include Turkey, which is the most 
solid anti-Soviet force in the Middle East, 
in the Atlantic Pact, and grant not only 
military but sufficient economic aid to 
permit the new democratic forces, espe- 
cially in the Turkish trade unions, to wield 
a greater influence throughout the Moslem 
world for democracy and against any un- 
holy alliance of Moslem and Communist 
extremists. 

(d) Allocate economic aid so as to help 
alleviate the hard-pressed masses who live 
and work in one of the most exploited 
areas in the world; at the same time aid 
for the great mass of refugees must be 
seriously continued and augmented, for 
this problem is fast becoming one of the 
great causes for the intensification of Arab 
hostility towards the Western Powers. 

(e) Utilize the already existing demo- 
cratic trade union forces in North Africa, 
Pakistan, and Turkey to establish a real, 
effective Middle Eastern trade union or- 
ganization which can minister on the 
spot to the economic, social, and national 
needs of the workers. 

9. The 
amongst 
Eastern 
through: 

(a) the economic and military strength- 
ening of the West; 


spark of hope and resistance 
the workers and peasants of 
Europe must be Kept alive 


(b) the championing of the idea of a 


united Europe; 


(c) all-out assistance to the workers’ 
and peasants’ exile movements as the best 
and most effective anti-Stalinist force 
while shunning any association with the 
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discredited fascist and reactionary ele- 
ments of Eastern Europe. 

10. The ICFTU must now follow through 
on its first two years of successful exist- 
ence by sending labor organizers with 
real trade union experience and political 
understanding to the key areas of the 
world, especially in Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, to help establish real collec- 
tive bargaining and permanent trade union 
organizations. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I 
deeply appreciate the facts and informa- 
tion submitted in this address by our 
European representative, Brother Irving 
Brown. It will become a part of the pro- 
ceedings of today’s convention and a part 


know you 


of the permanent records of the conven- 
tion proceedings. That means that in re- 
flecting Germany 
and throughout Europe and other places 
there that we can refer to the fine re- 
Brown in order to 
want 


over the situation in 


port made by Irving 
gain an understanding of it all. I 
to thank him very sincerely in your name 
and in your behalf for the inspiring and 
educational address which he delivered. 

Now, we have another representative of 
the American Federation of Labor who 
has been stationed at France, for 
some length of time. 
tinction and honor as the Director of our 


Paris, 
He served with dis- 


Social Security Agency and rendered ex- 
cellent in that 
working people of the 
America. 
E.C.A. Office in 
working there now for quite some length 
of time. 


capacity to the 
United States of 
Then he was assigned to the 


service 


Paris and he has been 


He comes to this convention with in- 
formation I know that will be helpful and 
educational to us all. I am pleased to in- 
troduce to you our representative in the 
E.C.A. Department in Paris, France, 
Brother Nelson Cruikshank, who will now 
address you. 


NELSON H. CRUIKSHANK 


(Director, European Labor Division, 


ECA) 


Secretary Meany, 
members of the Executiye Council and 
delegates to this Seventieth Convention 
of the American Federation of. Labor, our 
visitors and friends: It is still a little less 
than a year ago that President Green 
asked me to accept an appointment as 
director of the European Labor Division 
in E.C.A. I reported for duty in Paris 


President Green, 


just before Christmas of last year, suc- 
ceeding my friend and colleague, Burris 
Shishkin after two years distinguished 
service in that post. 

In this brief time, of course, it is im- 
possible for one to become an authority 
on the economic problems of Europe, or 
even those phases of the problems which 
directly affect the wage earners of Europe 
It was with considerable reluctance that 
I accepted this responsibility as I was not 
certain of what it would be possible to do 
in the face of the enormity and complexity 
of the problems that confronted us. It 
was only upon the assurance of the E.C.A. 
administrators that I would be supported 
in the purpose that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor had designated for me in the 
position that I was willing to undertake 
the task. With approximately half of the 
18 months proposed period of service now 
passed, I am glad for this opportunity to 
return to a convention of the American 
Federation of Labor to report to you on 
my stewardship. 

San Francisco is a good place and an 
appropriate place to render such a report. 
It was just four years ago next month 
that the American Federation of Labor 
lent its strong voice at a critical hour in 
support of the Marshall Plan many months 
before it became incorporated in law. In 
a ringing resolution in support of the plan, 
the American Federation of Labor, at its 
66th convention here in San Francisco 
said: 

“The hour is too grave for an impro- 
vised, piecemeal, approach by our country 
in its relations with other nations. The 
freedom. safety and prosperity of all 
peoples demand that our government spare 
no effort to aid all nations willing to co- 
operate with each other and with us in 
fostering world reconstruction, This ap- 
plies to the vanquished as well as the 
victorious. Economic disintegration, 
privation and hunger are the generators 
of totalitarianism whether of the right or 
the left. The preservation of world peace 
and the bolstering of free governments in 
Western Europe are directly dependent 
upon immediate American economic aid as 
envisaged in the proposal of Secretary of 
State Marshall.’”! 

The Executive Council in its meeting in 
Montreal just last month. reviewing the 
relationships of the American Federation 
of Labor to the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, said: “We of the American 
Federation of Labor have consistently 
supported the Marshall Plan since its in- 
ception in 1947 and the Executive Council 
is convinced that the progress made to- 
ward economic recovery vindicates this 
position.”’ 

Now let me cite just a few of the facts 
which justify the Executive Council taking 
that position. Comparing the years 1947 
with 1950 we find that over-all industrial 
production in the Marshall Plan countries 


1 Report of the Proceedings of the 66th 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, October 6-16, 1947, p. 464. 
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has increased 46%; steel output has in- 
creased 65%; electric power 37%; rail 
transportation 18%; agricultural produc- 
tion 25%, and petroleum refining has 
tripled. The only important segment of 
production that lags is in coal mining, 
which today is only 93% of what it was in 
1938. However, even that is 20% above 
what it was in 1947. 

The volume of trade between the par- 
ticipating countries of the Marshall Plan 
is now about 25% above the pre-war levels, 
whereas in 1947 it was 33% below. 

These are impressive indices of a re- 
markable record of economic recovery. 
Without this economic base made possible 
by the Marshall Plan, Western Europe to- 
day would be in no position even to plan 
for its defense against communist aggres- 
sion. While still in need of both economic 
and military aid, in the place of helpless- 
ness, there is now a rising sense of 
strength and confidence in the ability of 
the western democracies to defend them- 
selves. This is true even though there is 
a deep and thorough understanding that 
the necessity to re-arm which has been 
forced upon them could delay their efforts 
to improve their standard of living. 

There have been some by-products of 
the Marshall Plan that are, perhaps, as im- 
portant as these measurable economic 
achievements. One of the most important 
of these is the substantial progress that 
has been made in reversing the trend of 
many generations in removing the barri- 
ers standing in the way of European eco- 
nomic integration, To picture the situation 
that has traditionally existed in Europe, 
imagine what it would be like in the United 
States if each state tried to produce all of 
the things which characterize the Ameri- 
can standard of living within its own bor- 
ders, protecting costly and uneconomic en- 
terprises with high tariffs at each state 
line— with such extremes as protective 
tariffs to protect the cost of growing 
oranges and grapefruit in greenhouses in 
Michigan and with similar tariffs to pro- 
tect the cost of manufacturing automo- 
biles in Florida. The picture would be 
completed if you imagine the citizens of 
each state speaking a different language, 
placing a substantial impediment in the 
way of reaching an agreement for the 
elimination of these same economic bar- 
riers, 

Despite the obstacles existing in Eu- 
rope, however, substantial progress has 
been made in the direction of economic 
integration. One of the most far-reaching 
moves in this direction was the formation 
of the European Payments Union. This 
is a clearing system which makes possible 
trade between member nations whether 
or not they have the currency of the na- 
tion in which their purchases are made. 
Eventually, the EPU could grow into a 
uniform banking system for Europe simi- 
lar to the Federal Reserve System in 
America. 

Other European plans looking toward 
economic integration have been instituted. 
Benelux—a customs union between Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands. and Luxembourg 
was the first step in this direction. Last 


winter saw a new program undertaken 
that may have more profound implications 
than any other—the Schumann Plan for 
the marshalling of six western European 
nations’ coal facilities. The very forma- 
tion of the Organization for European 
Economie Cooperation which was accom- 
plished in direct response to the invitation 
of the Marshall Plan is in itself a long step 
towards economic and political integra- 
tion. The Council of Europe looks toward 
closer political ties. The North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization is tying the countries 
of Western Europe together with each 
other and with the United States and 
Canada for the mutual defense of a vital 
area. 

These emerging organizations and ar- 
rangements which we observe taking place 
gradually, day by day, lead us to believe 
that Europe may well be now in a period 
comparable to that period in our own his- 
tory which followed our War for Inde- 
pendence when one after another of tem- 
porary and shifting arrangements between 
the separate states led over a period of 
years to the development of the United 
States of America. 

Certainly no less important than these 
economic gains and quite obviously related 
to them are the gains in the political field 

gains which indicate the degree of 
progress toward the maintenance of 
democracy and freedom. 

In France, for example, we may feel 
that the situation today is far from satis- 
factory, but I recall the situation in 1946 
when I spent two months there. I re- 
member that at that time a number of 
important cabinet posts were held by 
members of the communist party and 
that communist regimentation and com- 
munist terror reached right into the house- 
holds of millions of people in that country. 
Since the year when the Marshall Plan 
first came to France the government of 
France, while far from being free from 
pressures and threats of a _ belligerent 
communist minority, has freed itself from 
communist control in all its cabinet de- 
partments. The number of representa- 
tives elected to the Assembly has been 
reduced from 181 to 101. 

In Belgium the communist membership 
in the Parliament has been reduced from 
23 to 7, in the Netherlands from 10 to 8, 
in Norway 11 communist members have 
been defeated and the two communist 
members of the British Parliament have 
likewise gone down to defeat. In Western 
Germany there are only 15 communist 
members out of 402 and no one of these re- 
ceived a majority vote and there is little 
Greece, devastated by war and occupation, 
where with ballots and bullets the com- 
munists have consistently met defeat. 

The communists have suffered steady 
setbacks in the field of labor. In France, 
for example, while the communist con- 
trolled CGT still remains the strongest 
single organization with its 3 to 3.5 million 
claimed membership, it has since 1947 lost 
about 2 million members. The free trade 
unions of France now have roughly 1.5 mil- 
lion members. 
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Five years ago in Italy the communist 
controlled labor movement was without 
any effective opposition. Today the CGIL 
is confronted with a militant and effective 
federation in the CISL of 1,200,000 mem- 
bers with an additional 300,000 members 
in other non-communist unions. 

The growing feeling of strength and the 
emerging contidence of these free trade 
union centers in Western Europe are 
greatly enhanced by the sense of solidarity 
with the worldwide free trade union 
moverment which is now firmly organized 
in the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions with its headquarters in 
Brussels. This federation, which was 
founded less than two years ago in Lon- 
don, has already experienced a gain of 
over 3 million in membership, bringing 
the present total to over 52 million mem- 
bers from 80 trade union organizations in 
60 countries of the world. As contrasted to 
this, the Soviet dominated WFTU has 
continued to lose affiliations and member- 
ship. More imporant than its actual loss 
in membership is the fact that in the 
minds of workers all over the world, it 
is now clearly branded for what it actually 
is and as it was recognized to be by the 
American Federation of Labor in the con- 
vention of New Orleans in 1944 as simply 
a tool of the communist dictators. Many, 
if indeed not most, of the workers in West- 
ern Europe who were forced by communist 
terroristic tactics to retain their nominal 
membership in the Soviet controlled or- 
ganizations which are trade unions in name 
only, are now aware of their true char- 
acter, 

While these accomplishments do indeed, 
as the Executive Council stated, vindicate 
the consistent position that the American 
Federation of Labor has taken with re- 
spect to the Marshall Plan, it is likewise 
true that we have far from fully achieved 
all of the objectives which we set out to 
attain. Referring again to the statement 
of the Executive Council in Montreal, we 
find this declaration: ‘‘The efforts of the 
Marshall Plan to improve the standards 
of living in European nations so that the 
benefits of economic and political democ- 
racy can be enjoyed by all those who are 
called upon to defend it must be re-em- 
phasized. Low wages and high prices re- 
sulting in too low standards of living still 
are all too prevalent, especially in the 
key countries of France and Italy. 

What was the basis of this declaration 
by the Executive Council? 

In the first place, it was based on the di- 
rect observations of a number of the mem- 
bers of the Council who had visited Europe 
as delegates to the Second Congress 
of the ICFTU held in Milan, Italy, last 
July. These delegates, being active trade 
unionists, poked around Europe talking 
to working men as you would expect trade 
unionists to do, and they found some dis- 
tressing examples of low wages and ex- 
perienced themselves the effect of high 
prices. These Council membérs realized 
that the basic contest in Europe is for 
the loyalty of the average worker. They 
found the average French and Italian 
working man as a fellow living largely 


on bread because its price is controlled. 
They found him living in substandard 
quarters which he can afford only because 
rent is strictly controlled, but which he 
can seldom heat due to the high price of 
tuel. They found his wardrobe consisting 
usually of one pair of overalls and one 
suit, constantly confronted with the choice 
between food or clothing for the family 
because he couldn't afford both. 


These experiences caused these men to 
look more closely at the picture in Europe. 
While they recognized the tremendous 
achievements of the Marshall Plan, they 
looked closely at the statistical record 
also. They found there such things as the 
fact that the average French worker 
with a family of four suffered a decline in 
living standards between 1938 and '48 of 
about 319% and that by the end of 1950 
he had regained only about a third of what 
he had lost. They found that with increas- 
ing prices and lagging wages in the last 
9 or 10 months he had barely been able to 
hold his own. 


What are the things which now we must 
do in order to hold the gains we have 
made and provide for the security of 
Western Europe, and as we provide for 
the security of Western Europe, secure 
the freedom of the Western world? The 
answer is not a simple one. It cannot 
be found in easy demagogic appeals. How- 
ever, to those of us who have the op- 
portunity to look at the problem first- 
hand, there emerge a number of things 
that stand out among the many which 
must be done: 


(1) Efforts must be intensified to reduce 
restrictive trade practices which prevent 
the broadening of the European market. 


(2) There must be continued and in- 
creased efforts toward the unification of 
the European economy both civil and mili- 
tary. 

(3) Increased measures must be taken 
immediately to prevent inflation and lower 
the cost of living so as to increase the 
workers’ purchasing power. Such a pro- 
gram must be reinforced by an equitable 
tax system which is enforced, especially 
against those who are most able to pay 
and who are for the most part not paying 
their share today—namely, the employers 
in France, Italy and Germany. 

(4) Measures must be taken to increase 
productivity. No wealth can be shared 
that is not produced, To illustrate this 
let me point out that 50 years ago Euro- 
pean output per man hour was the same 
as that in the United States. At the pres- 
ent time, European output per man hour 
is only about one-fourth that in the 
United States. If Western European per 
man hour output were the equivalent to- 
day of that of the United States, gross 
productivity would be about $405 billion 
ner year in contrast to that of between 
$135 and $150 billion she is now producing. 
If the productivity level of Europe could 
be increased to just one-half of that pre- 
vailing in the United States, she could 
carry the entire cost of rearmament and 
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defense and at the same time improve the 
living standard of the European popu- 
lation. ; ; 

There is a rapidly growing awareness ol 
the need for increased productivity in Eu- 
rope. The trade unions are recognizing that 
the welfare of their membership depends 
upon the increase in productivity and are 
gradually shifting their emphasis from one 
of security based on a sharing of scarcity 
to one of security resting on the foundsa- 
tion of a dynamic and expanding econ- 
omy. Increasing numbers of enlightened 
business leaders also indicate an aware- 
ness of this fact. 

One of the most encouraging events of 
recent years was a declaration issued at 
the end of last month by the eighteen 
governments which are members of the 
Organization for European Economie Co- 
operation announcing their determination 
to increase production by 5 per cent per 
year over the next five years. 

It is in response to these facts and to 
the apparent needs of Western Europe 
that. in the months ahead, the ECA is 
placing major emphasis on efforts to help 
the Marshall Plan countries to increase 
productivity. In this effort the Labor Di- 
vision will have major responsibility. 

Because many on our staff come from 
the labor movement in America, we recog- 
nize, perhaps more than some others, that 
there are dangers as well as great hones 
in the efforts to increase productivity. We 
recognize, for example, that without the 
proper safeguards these efforts could be- 
come simply speed-ups resulting in no 
benefits to the wage earners. We in the 
Labor Division have ourselves had ex- 
perience with the ‘“‘stopwatch and slide 
rule experts’ instituting speed-ups or 
stretch-outs in plants where we have been 
employed. We are determined to see that 
the productivity assistance program of the 
ECA does not degenerate into such a pro- 
gram. 

This we propose to do by developing 
standards for the extension of aid to em- 
ployers that will provide all possible as- 
surance that the workers in the plants 
where the program is put in operation 
will share equitably in the rewards of 
increased productivity directly through 
higher take-home pay. We know that 
developing effective instruments to pro- 
vide these guarantees will be difficult, 
particularly in countries like France and 

but we have the assurance of full 
stance from the leaders of the free 
trade unions in the task. Difficult as the 
task is, we are going to undertake it be- 
cause we in the Labor Division know that 
you did not send us to Europe to put the 
union label on a speed-up. I give you my 
word that so long as I am Director of the 
European Labor Division of ECA that Di- 
vision will puts its stamp of approval on 
no productivity drive that fails to provide 
for the sharing out to wage earners and 
consumers the rewards of the increased 
production achieved. And I know that 
goes for the other members of the staff 


and for the labor men in the country 
Missions. 


As the character of the ECA program 
changes because of the requirements of the 
defense program, there are many other re- 
sponsibilities which will fall upon the 
Labor Division. The Labor Officers located 
in the Missions will have an important part 
to play in seeing that the contracts for off- 
shore procurement of military items placed 
with European firms are placed where the 
employment resulting from them _ will 
strengthen the position of the free trade 
unions. Our Mission Labor officers, as well 
as the labor men in the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative in Paris, through their 
contacts with the leaders of the European 
trade unions, are also in the best position 
to know the plants and enterprises where 
defense items can be produced with the 
least risk of sabotage or failure to deliver 
because of Communist inspired political 
strikes. 

These and many other responsibilities 
will fall on us in the months to come. I 
know that I am appealing to you at a time 
when the trade unions at home are being 
taxed to their utmost to provide leadership 
in the fight against inflation here at home; 
to fight for the right to organize in the face 
of such legislation as the Taft-Hartley 
Law; the fight for adequate housing; the 
efforts to improve our social security and 
unemployment compensation laws — a 
struggle which ft have by no means for- 
gotten because I have been away from it 
for nine months. I know that your re- 
sources are being taxed to the limit by the 
requirements of the defense program and 
the demands of the programs of economic 
stabilization here at home. While aware of 
all of this, I nevertheless appeal to the 
officers and delegates of this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor to back 
us up all the way in our efforts to carry out 
our responsibilities as representatives of 
labor in Europe. Without your backing, 
our efforts will be meaningless. After all, 
it is but a part of Labor’s common struggle, 
now world wide in character, a struggle 
which knows no limits or boundaries, a 
struggle to maintain our peace, our free 
way of life, and the freedom and dignity 
of working-men and women throughout the 
world. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know we ap- 
preciate this report upon the European sit- 
uation that has been presented by Brother 
Cruikshank. It is interesting indeed, and I 
know that careful thought and considera- 
tion will be given to all the facts he has 
submitted and to the recommendations he 
has made. 


I thank him sincerely from the bottom of 
my heart for his visit with us and for the 
excellent address which he delivered. 

The Chair now recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany, who will read 
messages of greeting to us by some of our 
distinguished friends. I know that you will 
appreciate them very much. 


some 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany read the fol- 
lowing communications: 


CABLEGRAM 
Sept. 17, 1951 
Frankfurtmain via WU Cables 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Wish your Congress a full success 
German Railway Workers Union. 
Hans John. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 14, 1951 
William Green, President 
A. F. of GL. 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
With my greetings to your great organi- 
zation on the occasion of its national con- 
vention I wish to express in behalf of the 
American Red Cross sincere appreciation 
for the generous support of and participa- 
tion in the humanitarian work of the Red 
Cross by the American Federation of 
Labor and its membership throughout the 
country. I trust an occasion will present 
itself during the course of your convention 
to call your membership’s attention to the 
joint efforts of the Department of Defense 
and the American National Red Cross in 
securing blood donations to meet the re- 
quirements of the Armed Forces of our 
country, 
E. Roland Harriman 
National Headquarters 
American Red Cross 
Washington, D. C., 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 15, 1951 

William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Care St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco 

I want to take this opportunity to greet 
through you the officers and delegates to 
the Seventieth Convention of the A. F. 
of L. I know of no organization in our 
history which has made a greater con- 
tribution to the welfare of working people 
and of the whole society than has the A. F. 
of L. and its constituent unions. I have 
always been able to count on said support 
and encouragement of the A. F. of L. for 
every worthwhile legislative objective. 
American democracy owes much to the 
struggle of Organized Labor to preserve it 
and protect it. 

James E. Murray 
United States Senator. 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 15, 1951 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Care St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco 
I wish to extend my warm greetings to 
the Seventieth Convention of the A, F. 
of L. The A. F. of L. has been associated 
with every significant milestone in the so- 


cial betterment of our nation. Its devotion 
to and Zeal for the American way of life 
has been a major bulwark in protecting de- 
mocracy at home and abroad. 
Hubert H. Humphrey 
United States Senator 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Brother Johns, of the San 
Francisco Central Labor Council for an 
announcement, 


MR. JOHNS: President Green and dele- 
gates, tomorrow morning at 9:30 you are 
to be at Pier 43. That is right near Fisher- 
men’s Wharf. We have contacted the 
Weather man and he assures us that 
things are going to be all right tomor- 
row. member of our committee 
has his your behalf. 
weather will be 


Every 
fingers 
However, we trust the 
enjoyable for all of you. 

We would recommend to you that you 
wear sport clothes for your trip over there. 
There will be volleyball, 
shoes, dancing and an excellent barbecue 


crossed in 


baseball, horse 
——we hope. 

I also want to announce, Brother Chair- 
man, that San Francisco has a traffic law 
forbidding parking on certain streets after 
4:00 p.m. and all cars are towed away. 
Signs are along the curbs of all such 
streets, so please observe carefully before 
parking to escape having your car towed 
away. That would apply to delegates 
who have cars at the convention—and for 
your information this street on the left, 
Polk Street, is such a tow-away zone be- 
tween 4:00 in the afternoon and 6:00 in the 
afternoon. So be cautious in parking on 
that street at those 

One other announcement. Our _ local 
Chauffeurs Union has requested us to an- 
nounce that in San Francisco all cab driv- 


times. 


ers are union cab drivers, so no one need 
to be concerned about what cab you call. 
They are all members of the Chauffeurs 
Union. 

So until tomorrow morning at 9:30, when 
we hope to see you all, the local committee 
wishes you the best of everything. 

. . Opportunity was given to the 
ous committee chairmen to announce the 
time and location of committee meetings. 

There being no further business to come 
before the convention, the convention ad- 
journed at 5:00 o’clock, p.m., until 9:30 
Wednesday morning, September 


vari- 


o'clock 


19, 1951. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


Under the provisions of the A. F. of L. Constitution, Article III, Section 6, 
all resolutions must be received 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
EXCEPTING resolutions adopted after the expiration of the 30-day period, by a 
convention of a national or international union of or a state federation of labor. 
Such resolutions shall be received up to five days prior to the convening date of 
the convention. 

Any resolutions or proposals received after the expiration of the time limits 
shall be referred to the Executive Council and the Executive Council shall refer 
all such proposals to the convention with the understanding that acceptance thereof 
is dependent upon the unanimous consent of the convention. 

Resolutions of state federations of labor must first have received the approval 
of the previous convention of the state federation of labor involved. 

Resolutions of city central labor unions must first have received the approval 
of such central labor union at a regular constituted meeting of the organization. 

Resolutions received from directly affiliated local trade and federal labor unions 
are to be referred to the Executive Council for consideration and disposition. The 


Executive Council in turn to report to the convention as to the disposition made 
of these resolutions. 


The following resolutions were received within the prescribed time limits and 
conform to the constitutional requirements: 


NATIONAL LABOR DAILY 


WHEREAS, Many of the nation’s for- 
ward-looking unions have indicated their 


Resolution No. 1—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The most exciting advance 
in many years in the field of journalism has 
been the publishing of the Pittsburgh Re- 
porter by a coalition of eleven unions of 
newspaper workers, both in the A.F.L. and 
C.1.0., and 


WHEREAS, The National Reporter has 
dramatically demonstrated that organized 
labor can publish its own daily newspaper 
on a sound financial basis, and 


WHEREAS, Such a labor daily has long 
been overdue because of the animosity of 
the commercial press toward organized 
labor, and its equally violent antipathy to- 
ward all legislation designed to improve 
the material and social conditions of the 
American people, and 


WHEREAS, Trade union executives 
need information on union activities, gov- 
ernment policies, and industry trends, in 
order to deal with labor’s growing respon- 
sibilities in the community, and 


desire to help make a National Labor Daily 
a reality, and 


WHEREAS, The growing degree of labor 
unity crystallized in the United Labor 
Policy Committee makes the project of a 
unified labor daily workable as well as 
necessary, and 


WHEREAS, A national labor newspaper 
would not be in conflict or competition 
with any existing union publication, but 
would to some extent relieve them of the 
burden of publishing some content of lim- 
ited interest because there is no existing 
appropriate publication, and 


WHEREAS, A national labor daily 
would serve as a powerful voice to bring 
unity to all liberal and democratic forces 
in their struggle to creat world - wide 
genuine peace with freedom and social 
justice, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor wholeheartedly endorses 
the founding of a national labor daily. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 
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AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Board 
has recommended to Congress that pen- 
sioners on social security pension be given 
medical attention, and 


WHEREAS, People 65 or over, usually 
have maladies requiring lengthy treat- 
ment, and 


WHEREAS, Pensioners who must live 
on their social security pensions generally 
have no other income, and 


WHEREAS, They are now required to 
depend on relatives, who may not be ina 
position to aid, and 


WHEREAS, The experience of the So- 
cial Security Board dictates this can be 
handled administratively, and 


WHEREAS, The added burden of medi- 
eal bills to the aged requires them to sub- 
mit to a humiliating pauper’s oath, as well 
as a minimum of medical aid, and 


WHEREAS, The concept of social se- 
curity pensions is to assure the covered 
relief from fear of burdensome old age, and 


WHEREAS, The Social Security Board 
has recommended to Congress that the 
spouse of a covered be admitted to pen- 
sion rolls at 60 years, and 


WHEREAS, Facts have clearly shown 
that men marry women who are generally 
five years younger than they, and 


WHEREAS, It is in the public interest 
to admit to social security pension rolls 
those who are totally disabled, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor do everything in its power 
to urge Congress to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide as follows: 


‘ Medical aid to all Social Security pen- 
sioners, 


. To admit spouse to pension rolls at 
the age of 60 years, 


. Persons declared totally disabled be 
automatically placed on social secur- 
ity pension roll, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L. unions 
in the various states urge their repre- 
sentatives in Congress to align themselves 
behind such legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REAFFILIATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS 


Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American labor move- 
ment has been divided with respect to one 
of the large international unions, and 


WHEREAS, Discussions on a national, 
state and local level have been indulged in 
with very little concrete action taken in 
regards to unification until the member- 
ship of this large international union voted 
unification by its reaffiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Many local unions of this 
international union have voted reaffiliation 
With the state federations of labor, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
extend a welcome and sincere congratula- 
tion to the International Association of 
Machinists membership in its being back 
in the House of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


LOSS OF LOCAL REVENUE ON 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate William 


Quigley, Renton Central Labor Council, 
Renton, Washington. 


WHEREAS, On December 30, 1949, the 
Boeing - Renton Airplane Manufacturing 
plant and the new Pacific Car & Foundry 
Company were transferred from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to fee 
title in the U. S. Government, as record 
title owner, also personal property within 
said plants, thereby removing said prop- 
erty from the tax rolls, resulting in loss 
of tax revenues to the City of Renton alone 
of approximately $104,000.00 during the 
year 1951 and a similar amount annually; 
same being the largest tax-yielding prop- 
erties in said City of Renton, occupying 
several acres of said city and containing 
structures suitable for and used for manu- 
facturing and business purposes for which 
the Government leases same and receives 
revenues and rentals therefrom, and 


WHEREAS, The U,. S. Government has 
heretofore followed and established a pol- 
icy of paying to local taxing districts pay- 
ments in lieu of taxes, in respect to prop- 
erties therein which yield the Government 
income; and the loss of above and similar 
properties from tax rolls imposes a corre- 
spondingly heavier tax burden upon the 
residents and private taxpayers of said 
city; and a like situation prevails in other 
areas of the U. S., therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled 
that it is the consensus of this body, rep- 
resenting the wage earners and taxpayers 
of this country, that the nature of the 
above-mentioned plants and similar prop- 
erties, and the revenue-producing charac- 
ter thereof, make it only fair and proper 
that the U. S. Government should take 
necessary steps or essential measures to 
provide reimbursements or payments in 
lieu of taxes for said properties to the 
cities or local taxing districts concerned, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the particular situa- 
tion described above, where unfair tax 
burdens and hardships are being imposed 
on the taxpaying residents, the majority 
of whom are working people and members 
of organized labor, be immediately and 
emphatically brought to the attention of 
the proper officials of the U. S. Govern- 
ment and to the members of the Congress 
with the request that necessary action be 
taken to remedy this situation and to 
bring such properties within the generally 
understood Government policy of paying 
to the local taxing districts payments in 
lieu of taxes upon income-producing Gov- 
ernment properties. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ABOLISH COLONIAL IMPERIALISM 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Colonial Imperialism con- 
sists in the subjugation and exploitation of 
the labor and land of the peoples of Africa 
and Asia and the Isles of the Sea, which 
is contrary to all our basic concepts of de- 
mocracy and Christianity, and is certain 
to lead, if not discontinued, to revolutions, 
violence, bloodshed and death of both the 
oppressed and oppressors, since no people 
will continue meekly to submit to slavery 
and oppression, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, September, 1951, go on record as 
condemning colonial imperialism as mor- 
ally wrong, economically backward and 
unsound, and politically anti-democratic 
and dangerous, and in conflict with sound 
trade union principles, and pledge its 
power and influence to help build world 
sentiment to end it wherever it may exist. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


F. E. P. C. 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The principle of fair em- 
ployment practice is sound and should be 


adhered to, and also is in harmony with 
the philosophy and program of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, September, 1951, go on record as 
reaffirming its position taken on fair em- 
ployment practice legislation in previous 
conventions, and herewith pledge to con- 
tinue to support the fight for this legis- 
lation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ABOLISH THE FILIBUSTER 


Resolution No. 7—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randoiph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, The filibuster, a device of 
endless talking about anything or nothing, 
is used by a handful of Dixiecrats to block 
and prevent discussion and vote on vital 
labor and civil rights questions, by Sen- 
ators elected by the people, is a nullifica- 
tion of the spirit and intent of our Federal 
Constitution and American democratic 
system, defeats the will of the people and 
brings disgrace upon our Government, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, September, 1951, go on record as 
endorsing legislation to amend the Senate 
Rules of the Government of the United 
States to abolish the filibuster by provid- 
ing for the invocation and application of 
the Cloture Rule to limit debate by a sim- 
ple majority of Senators present that are 
necessary to proceed with the business of 
the Senate. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RACISM 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


WHEREAS, Racism is a form of aggres- 
sion against the dignity of the personality 
of an individual by denying him or her 
rights and privileges, economic, political 
and social, by discrimination, on account 
of race, color, religion, national origin or 
ancestry, which results in dividing the 
workers, thereby weakening the trade 
union movement and lessening its power 
to fight the battle of. labor, and also makes 
a mockery of our democracy, and puts a 
powerful propaganda political weapon into 
the hands of Russian Communism, the 
enemy of the free trade union movement 
and the free world, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in San Francisco, Cali- 





































































1951, go on record as 
varied 
unions, 


September, 
condemning racism in all of its 
forms as a danger to free trade 
democracy and world peace. 


fornia, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 





FARM ORGANIZATIONS 

Resolution No. 9— By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, Ernesto Galarza, 
National Farm Labor Union. 


WHEREAS, The Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor at a re- 
cent meeting called attention to the align- 
ment of certain farm organizations with 
big business interests which have spon- 
sored national and state legislation to 
penalize organized labor and the consum- 
ing public, and 





WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has always supported programs 
to improve the lot of working farmers, and 
in the past has cooperated with the leader- 
ship of the farm organizations, such as 
the National Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Grange, the Nation Council of 
Farmer Co-operatives, and the Farmers 
Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America, and 


WHEREAS, These organizations, except 


for the Farmers Educational and Co- 
operative Union, have supported legisla- 
tion such as the Taft-Hartley Law and 


state and anti-labor laws, and the Execu- 


tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor found it necessary to protest the 
recent action of the Farm Bureau and 
Grange in wrecking price controls, and 
WHEREAS, It now appears that the 
leaders of these farm organizations are 
closely allied with the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers and Chambers of 
Commerce, it is necessary that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor examine its fu- 
ture relations with all farm organizations, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 70th convention 
goes on record as approving the action of 
the Executive Council and suggests that 
the following program be the basis for 
future cooperation on the national level as 
well as in the various states: 

1. That support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and its affiliated organi- 
zations be extended only to those demo- 
cratic farm organizations whose program 
and actions are in accord with the best in- 
terests of working farmers, the consumer 
and organized labor. 

2. That the American Federation of 
Labor will work to the end that farm price 
support programs be denied corporate 
farm enterprises which do not pay hired 
labor the equivalent of the national mini- 
mum wage established under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and which do not 
accord their employees the right of self 
organization and recognize the right of 
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such employees to bargain collectively 
with their employers. 

3. That employers of aliens illegally in 
the United States be denied the right to 
participate in any agricultural price sup- 
port programs financed by the government. 

4. That all agricultural programs sup- 
ported by the American Federation of 
Labor be geared to aid and extend the 
family-cwned and operated farm unit. 

5. That all federal and state funds be 
withheld from the agricultural extension 
services Whose employees act as organ- 
izers, or use their official positions to 
otherwise service private farm organiza- 
tions, and that the American Federation 
of Labor make every effort to secure the 
enactment of legislation separating the 
agricultural extension services from the 
Bureau Federation. 

6. That the American Federation of 
Labor support national legislation to for- 
bid the use of the co-operative name to 
farmer businesses which are not based on 
co-operative principles, and to withdraw 





present tax exemption status from such 
so-called co-operatives which are a part 
and parcel of big business in the United 


States. 

7. That in order to guide officials of the 
affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labor in determining the extent that they 
shall work with any farm organization, the 
following principles shall be their guides: 

Is the organization composed of farmers 
who operate their own farms with their 
own labor and that of their families, and 
are such farm organizations based on ac- 
cepted democratic procedures? 

Does the farm organization make a 
practice of selling memberships with vot- 
ing rights to business and professional 
people who are not farmers? Is the organ- 
ization headed by owners of large farm 
enterprises? Does it represent the inter- 
ests of the working farm families or of 
corporation farming, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That in those cases where 
the working farmers recognize the com- 
munity of interests with organized labor 
and request the assistance of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in organizing to 
solve their problems, that all possible as- 
sistance be rendered by the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliated 
unions. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate William 


J. Bassett, Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council, Los Angeles, California. 


WHEREAS, The 69th convention of the 
American Federation of Labor instructed 
the officers to oppose the adoption of legis- 
lation providing for the construction of 
the Central Arizona Project which would 
create an unjustifiable tax burden in the 
United States, and 
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WHEREAS, Attempts are still being 
made to obtain approval of Congress for the 
construction of the Arizona Project, there- 
fore, be it. 


RESOLVED, That this 70th convention 
of the American Federation assembled in 
San Francisco, California, September, 
1951, reaffirm its previous action and in- 
struct its officers to oppose any legisla- 
tion authorizing the construction of the 
Central Arizona Project. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXEMPTION OF SOUTHEASTERN 
WAGE RATES FROM WAGE FREEZE 


Resolution No. 11—By Delegate R. B. 
Robertson, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is impossible to keep 
workers from migrating to higher wage- 
rate areas and so that we might service 
the various defense plants under construc- 
tion in the southeastern states, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of living in the 
southeastern states is on a par with the 
northern states, and on several commod- 
ities, they are much higher, and 


WHEREAS, The wage rates in several 
southeastern states are below the national 
average for building tradesmen, and 


WHEREAS, The Wage Stabilization 
Board has promised to make concessions 
in substandard wage areas, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in San Francisco, California request the 
Wage Stabilization Board to remove the 
wage freeze from the southeastern states 
until such time as their wage rates equal 
the national average. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNION INSURANCE AGENTS 


Resolution No. 12—By Delegate George 
L. Russ, Insurance Agents’ International 
Union. 


_ WHEREAS, The principle of patroniz- 
ing union-made goods and union services 
has been advocated by organized labor 
from the earliest days of its existence and 


WHEREAS, This principle has proven 
itself to be sound on both moral and eco- 
nomic grounds wherever it was applied in 
an intelligent and collective fashion, and 


WHEREAS, This fundamental principle 
applies to insurance with the same force 
and for the same reasons that it applies to 
any other commodity or service, and par- 
ticularly so when we are mindful of the 
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fact that, when an 
formulates an insurance policy, it writes 
into the policy all of the benefits that the 
insured is to receive, as well as the cost 
of the policy; and whether the insurance 
policy is sold by a union insurance agent 
or by a non-union insurance agent, the 
benefits and the cost to the insured are 
identical. In view of these considerations, 
there is every reason that organized labor 
ought to transact all insurance matters 
with members of the Insurance Agents’ 
International Union, A. F. of L., therefore, 
be it 


insurance company 


RESOLVED, That this 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor 
earnestly declares that the time-honored 
principle of patronizing union-made goods 
and union services is as applicable to the 
purchase of insurance as it is to the pur- 
chase of any other commodity or service; 
that it is just as unfitting for an officer or 
member of organized labor to patronize 
a non-union insurance agent as it is to 
patronize a non-union carpenter, a non- 
union milk driver, a non-union baker, a 
non-union printer or any non-union worker 
in any other industry or calling, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention re- 
spectfully but urgently calls upon all affili- 
ated unions to transact all insurance mat- 
ters with members of the Insurance 
Agents’ International Union, A. F. of L. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION ON LADIES’ 
HANDBAGS, LUGGAGE AND PER- 
SONAL LEATHER GOODS NOVEL- 
TIES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Resolution No. 13—By Delegates Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip Lub- 
liner, Charles Feinstein, International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, The ladies’ handbags, pock- 
etbooks and personal leather goods trades 
have suffered with other needle trades 
because of a _ terrible depression due 
to the enormous rise in the cost of 
living which, in turn, forced the wage 
earners of the country to budget their 
meager incomes and deprive them of many 
necessities—such as, women’s wear ac- 
cessories—which are all articles of our 
manufacture, and 


WHEREAS, Our trade as a needle trade 
suffered more than all the other needle 
trades because of a discriminatory 20% 
excise tax imposed originally as a wartime 
measure during the second World War, 
and as vet not removed after six years of 
cessation of the hostilities, and 


WHEREAS, With the beginning of 1946 
many countries of Europe and South Am- 
erica staged an immense recovery effort, 
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particularly, in the light industries includ- 
ing ladies’ handbags and personal leather 
goods trades, and 

WHEREAS, France, Italy, Germany, 
Argentina and Spain are flooding the Am- 
erican market with articles of our manu- 
facture at such competitive prices which 
endanger the working and living standards 
of the organized workers of our industry, 
and ; 


WHEREAS, Many 
European countries as well as of South 
America are subsidizing the export of 
leather goods items to the United States 
in order to help domestic industry fill their 
coffers with American dollars and make for 
greater profits of domestic manufacturers, 
and 


governments of 


WHEREAS, The importations of ladies’ 
handbags, pocketbooks and _ personal 
leather goods items increased in the year 
1950 by fully 300% and are still on the rise 
during the first six months of 1951, and 


WHEREAS, The tariff on imported 
ladies’ handbags, pocketbooks and _ per- 
sonal leather goods novelties has been re- 
duced of late from 35% to 17%% on bags 
made of reptile, and to 20% on bags of 
other leather, and 


WHEREAS, Most of the importations 
are made under non-union standards and 
conditions and by thousands of home 
workers under sweat shop conditions 
abroad, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 70th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor that 
we pledge our complete support to the In- 
ternational Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union, a constituent and 
integral part of our Federation, in its 
campaign for the restoration of the 35% 
tariff on all imported ladies’ handbags, 
pocketbooks and personal leather goods 
novelties, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all our international 
unions, state federations, city central 
bodies, federal unions and local unions ex- 
tend all moral support to the International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union in its national campaign 
to eliminate the unfair and cut-throat 
competition of all importations of articles 
of our manufacture from such countries 
as employ home workers under sweat shop 
conditions or from countries the govern- 
ments of which are subsidizing exports of 
ladies’ handbags, pocketbooks and_ per- 
sonal leather goods novelties to the United 
States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
and Senate and to such government n- 
cies as deal with the making of reci- 
procity treaties dealing with tariffs on 
ladies’ handbags, luggage, pocketbooks 
and personal leather goods novelties. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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DEFENSE ORDERS TO BE PLACED 
WITH UNION SHOPS 


Resolution No. 14—By Delegates Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip Lub- 
liner, Cnarles Feinstein, International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Ladies’ handbags and pock- 
etbooks far from being luxury items were 
found by the Armed Forces of our coun- 
try to be indispensable accessories to the 
uniform of the ladies’ auxiliary defense 
forces of our country serving with the 
Army, Navy, Air Corps, Marines, Nursing 
Corps, etc., and 


WHEREAS, Orders for pocketbooks, 
brief cases, travel and personal leather 
goods of all Kinds are being placed by the 
UL. S. Government Procurement Agencies 
With manufacturers outside of our indus- 
try and mostly with non-union and anti- 
union employers of our trade, and 


WHEREAS, The local unions from all 
over the country affiliated with the Inter- 
national Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Nov- 
elty Workers’ Union have more than 60% 
of our workers underemployed or totally 
unemployed, and government orders for 
ladies’ handbags, brief travel and 
personal leather goods of all kinds would, 
in a small way, relieve the extreme hard- 
ships of the thousands of our members 
now unemployed, if placed with employers 
of our trade, and 


cases, 


WHEREAS, The policy and practice of 
open bidding by the U. S. Government Pro- 
curement Agencies enable non-union and 
anti-union shops to underbid legitimate 
union manufacturers of our trade, to de- 
moralize the union shops and create undue 
antagonism against the U. S. Government 
Procurement Agencies, and 


WHEREAS, The non-union employers 
and employers outside of our trade bidding 
on government contracts for ladies’ hand- 
bags, travel and personal leather goods of 
all kinds underbid and undersell our union 
employers because of non-union labor 
standards and conditions, lesser skilled 
workmanship, etc., therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the 70th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor that 
We go on record to support the efforts of 
the International Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union, a constituent 
and integral part of our Federation, to 
make sure that orders for ladies’ hand- 
bags, travel and personal leather goods 
shall be placed with union employers of 
our trades, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all our international 
unions, state federations, city central 
federal unions and local unions ex- 
tend all their support to the campaign of 
the International Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers’ Union to prevail 
upon the U. S. Government Procurement 


bodies, 
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Agencies and those in charge of the policy 
making of such agencies as place gov- 
ernment contracts for orders on ladies’ 
pocketbooks, travel and personal leather 
goods that they be placed with union shops 
of the International Handbag, Luggage, 
Belt and Novelty Workers’ Union, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to the appropriate com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives 
and Senate and to such government agen- 
cies as deal with defense orders. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXCISE TAX 


Resolution No. 15— By Delegates Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip Lub- 
liner, Charles Feinstein, International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, Handbags, pocketbooks 
luggage, travel goods and personal leathet 
goods novelties are utility items of daily 
use and are necessities in our American 
way of life and living, and 


WHEREAS, More than sixty million 
women of our country of all ages have 
made the shopping bag, the bag for street 
wear, the traveling bag and the g for 
all occasions as well as the card case, the 
billfold, the change purse and all other 
personal leather goods items—accessories 
indispensable to their wardrobe and part 
and parcel of women’s wear, and 


WHEREAS, The articles of our manu- 
facture are the only items of women’s ap- 
parel or women’s wear accessories which 
have been saddled with an excise tax in 
the amount of 20% at the retail level, and 


WHEREAS, Handbags, pocketbooks, 
personal leather goods novelties—far from 
being luxury items — are cost - of - living 
items which affect the cost of living of 
all wage earners of our country, and 


WHEREAS, This discriminatory 20% 
tax on all articles of our manufacture was 
imposed upon the consuming public of 
America during the second World War as 
a temporary revenue-producing war meas- 
ure to be removed six months after the 
cessation of hostilities, and 


WHEREAS, Congress did not keep faith 
with organized labor and the consuming 
public of America or the workers and em- 
ployers of our industry and, to date, has 
failed to remove the excise tax on hand- 
bags, luggage and personal leather goods 
novelties, and 


WHEREAS, This 20% discriminatory 
tax has depressed our trade, made for 
unemployment of our workers and put out 


of business particularly the smaller em- 


ployers who because of short seasons and 
long periods of slackness between seasons 
have been unable to operate their shops 
because of a loss, and 


WHEREAS, The Armed Forces of the 
United States have recognized all articles 
of our manufacture as necessities and all 
women’s auxiliaries with the Army, Navy, 
Air Corps as well as all nurses serving 
with the Armed Forces have been equipped 
with pocketbooks, travel and personal 
leather goods items as part of their. ward- 
robe, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor, organized 
consumer groups and associations have 
gone on record in favor of removal of the 
20% excise tax, and 


WHEREAS, Since the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea to repel aggression in 
which the United States of America, as a 
member of the United Nations, has borne 
the greatest share of the burden in sacri- 
ficing heroic lives and treasure resulting 
in a huge rearmament and defense pro- 
gram, and 


WHEREAS, 


fense 


The rearmament and de- 
program: of our country has already 
imposed the largest peacetime taxation in 
the history of America on the consuming 
public, particularly the wage earners of 
our country, and 


WHEREAS, At this time the 20% excise 


tax on ladie handbags, luggage and per- 
sonal leather goods novelties has proven to 
be more than a special and extraordinary 
hardship, but has actually become a 
threat to the very life and existence of 
our trade on which tens of thousands of 
our members depend for a livelihood, 
therefore, be it 


RESOI.VED, By the 70th convention of 
the American Federation of Labor that we 
go on record to take up the fight of the 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union, a constituent and 
integral part of our Federation, for the 
elimination of the 20% wartime excise tax 
on handbags, lugga and personal leather 
goods, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all our international 
unions, state federations, city central bod- 
ies, federal unions and local unions persist 
in this campaign in every way possible and 
extend full support to the International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union in its national campaign 
for the elimination of the discriminatory 
excise tax, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded to the appropriate 
committees of the House of Representa- 
tives and Senate. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 
LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Resolution No. 16—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The importation of foreign 
manufactured products has adversely af- 
fected the domestic leather and leather 
goods industries throughout the United 
States, and 


WHEREAS, Such products include la- 
dies’ handbags, luggage, metal frames for 
handbags, personal leather goods and a 
wide variety of items made of leather, and 


WHEREAS, Further concessions of tar- 
iff reductions are now pending in Congress, 
which concessions if granted would mean 
the virtual dumping of such products on 
the domestic market, and consequently, 
the elimination of such domestically manu- 
factured products, and 


WHEREAS, Further tariff concessions 
would give to foreign competitors, in ad- 
dition to their low wage scales, a competi- 
tive advantage creating irreparable injury 
not only to the domestic industry as such, 
but to the members of our union as well 
with the concommitant results of wide- 
spread unemployment; encouraging low 
wage scales; loss of all gains secured by 
our union for its members—such as, in- 
creased wage benefits, paid holidays, vaca- 
tions, sick benefits, insurance and like 
benefits, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information and all other 
Congressional Committees concerned with 
the extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act not to support and to vote against any 
extension of Trade Agreements Act insofar 
as they adversely affect the working con- 
ditions of workers in this country, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor give full support to the 
International Handbag, Luggage, Belt and 
Novelty Workers’ Union in this serious 
matter. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LIMITATION OF FEDERAL 
INCOME TAX 


Resolution No. 17— By Delegate E. M. 
eee Washington State Federation of 
sabor. 


WHEREAS, There is a concerted effort 
on the part of the American Taxpayers’ 
Association to escape their fair and just 
share of the burden of taxation by propos- 
ing an amendment to our national Consti- 
tution to limit the federal income tax to 
not more than 25 per cent, and 
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WHEREAS, The American Retail Fed- 
eration, purporting to speak for one mil- 
lion stores, is actively working to estab- 
lish a national sales tax, thus shifting a still 
heavier burden of taxation upon those 
least able to pay, and 


WHEREAS, The National Association 
of Manufacturers is “‘urging tax-writing 
Senators to levy a manufacturers’ excise 
(sales) tax,’”’ shifting as much as an addi- 
tional eighteen billion dollars to the con- 
sumer, and 


WHEREAS, The only fair and just 
method of meeting the tax burden is the 
payment of taxes in direct proportion to 
one’s ability to pay, and 


WHEREAS, Organized labor is the only 
spokesman for the already overtaxed la- 
borer, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 

tion of Labor in convention assembled 

1. That we are unalterably opposed to 
any and all attempts to shift the bur- 
den of taxation to those least able to 
pay; 

2. That we go on record opposing such 
amendment to the Constitution limit- 
ing the federal income tax; 

3. That we actively sponsor and support 
a campaign to defeat such proposed 
legislation; 

. That we alert our membership and the 
public to the issues involved; 

. That we give active support to our 
state federations of labor and central 
labor unions in their fight against 
such taxation trends. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LEA ACT 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Musicians Union is not 
only subject to the unfair and inequitable 
restraints of the Taft-Hartley Act, but is 
also subject to the provisions of the Lea 
Act, and 


WHEREAS, The Lea Act represents the 
only piece of legislation specifically di- 
rected against one labor organization and 
against the leadership of one labor union, 
and 


WHEREAS, The result of the enforce- 
ment of the Lea Act has deprived a large 
segment of organized labor from protect- 
ing their employment and the conditions 
and terms thereof, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention call 
upon the representatives in the Congress 
of the United States to immediately repeal 
the Lea Act. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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TAXATION 


Resolution No. 19—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Big Business profits are at 
an unprecedentedly high level as disclosed 
at the recent United Labor Policy Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. 
held in Manhattan Center, New York City; 
for example: 

Net Increase 
After Taxes 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 156% 

Reynolds Metals .. . 292% 

Textron, Inc. . 135% 

Chesapeake & Ohio... . 617% 

Consolidated Grocers . 477% 

American Airlines . . 119% 

General Baking ..1350%, and 


WHEREAS, These examples in extra- 
ordinary profiteering for the first four 
months of this year show the extent to 
which big business is capitalizing on the 
defense program; equality of sacrifice has 
become a sham; big business is playing its 
old game of patriotism at a profit, while 
the workingmen get a wage freeze, higher 
prices, higher rents, increasing tax de- 
ductions and sales taxes on the necessities 
of life, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor go on record in opposition to any 
program of taxing those least able to pay, 
whether it be in direct payroll deductions, 
sales taxes, excise taxes or any other de- 
vice for adding tax burdens upon those in 
the lower income brackets. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Resolution No. 20—By Dele 
A. Murray, 
Labor. 


gate Thomas 
New York State Federation of 


WHEREAS, We as citizens of this great 
free nation are duty bound to cry out and 
bring to the attention of all the peoples 
of our fair land the crisis impending, when 
our Government is departing from his his- 
toric principles which have kept it strong 
and free, and 


WHEREAS, We have come to the con- 
clusion that the present defense mobiliza- 
tion program was planned by the Congress 
and by those charged with its administra- 
tion to abandon the democratic principle 
of equality of sacrifice and the cruel dis- 
regard shown for the interests of the 
workingman and his family is shocking 
and the favoritism and special privileges 


seowod upon a single group is criminal, 
anc 


WHEREAS, We must raise our voices 
loud and clear in protest of the special 
privileges granted to the wealthy, to big 


business, to greedy profiteers while the 
taxes of the worker-consumer are con- 
tinually being increased. This condition, if 
not corrected, will divide the people at a 
time when it was never more necessary to 
have unity for the safety of our country, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled, 
memorialize the Congress of the United 
States to enact a new Defense Production 
Act in the national interest to include: 

1. Prohibit profiteering out of the na- 
tional emergency. 


2. If we are to have wage controls then 


there must be price control, both to extend 
over the entire economy to be effective, or 
none at all. 

3. Housing must be provided at reason- 
able rent for workers moving to defense 
production centers and rent control must 
be strongly enforced as long as acute hous- 
ing shortages exist. 

4. Taxes must be levied in accordancs 
with the ability to pay principle always 
uppermost in mind. Standards of luxury 
must be lowered or the standard of living 
will be undermined. Gaping loopholes in 
the tax laws through which wealthy indi- 
viduals and corporations escape their just 
share of the tax burden must be plugged. 

5. Civilian manpower policies and ad- 
ministration can and should be entrusted 
to responsible representatives of manage- 
ment and labor on both national and local 
levels. A system which conscripts man- 
power and fails to conscript industry and 
wealth cannot be tolerated here. 

6. It is imperative that labor, the farmer, 
small business and independent consumer 
groups be given full representation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROTEST AGAINST IMPORTED 
OPTICS MADE UNDER SLAVE 
LABOR CONDITIONS 


Resolution No. 21—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The photog raphie and pre- 
cision optical industry is engaged in the 
manufacture of shutters and precision op- 
tical instruments, and 


WHEREAS, Photographic and Precision 
Optical Workers Local Union 24659, and 
Optical Workers Union 18579 have bar- 
gaining agreements with industry, under 
which they are seeking increased pay, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of labor represents 
the largest part of the cost of the products 
made by the industry, and 


WHEREAS, Foreign imports made by 
foreign labor, such as German and Japa- 
nese, at rates only a fraction of American 
wage scales, and 
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WHEREAS, Due to the foreign competi- 
tion, the industry is unable to obtain the 
prices necessary to meet the request of the 
unions, and 


WHEREAS, The industry is unable to 
continue full-scale production of its regu- 
lar products due to governmental material 
restrictions while foreign competition 
without restriction of materials can flood 
the American market with these products, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor seek legislation which 
will remedy this condition by restricting 
the export of raw materials to the same 
extent as the use of raw materials are 
restricted in the United States, and also 
to restrict imports of such competitive 
products so that this highly skilled indus- 
try can survive for the protection of our 
country in case of aggression when its 
production is essential for survival, and 
oppose any further tariff reductions that 
will expose our workers further to unfair 
competition from foreign substandard 
wages and working conditions. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


U.S. BOND PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 22— By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Francis 
Schaufenbil, Frank J. Sgambato, Edward 
Hirschberger, Everett F. Dean, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The trade union movement 
has consistently given its active support 
to the Defense Bond Program of the U. S. 
Government, and has urged all members, 
local unions and international unions to 
invest in these bonds, both as a safe in- 
vestment and as a patriotic duty, and 


WHEREAS, The inflationary menace in 
our economy has already cut the workers’ 
dollar to a real value of fifty cents and is 
thus threatening to rob every worker of 
the real value of the bonds he owns when 
he redeems them after 10 years, and 


WHEREAS, It would be a worthless and 
futile gesture to urge workers to continue 
to purchase bonds under such circum- 
stances unless the government acknowl- 
edges its responsibilities both to the work- 
ers and the unions that have already 
backed its bond program, and 


WHEREAS, The government has failed 
to adopt a responsible, effective anti- 
inflation policy of price and wage controls, 
heavy taxation and a fully-rounded pro- 
gram of credit controls to assure us that 
the dollar we spend on bonds will be worth 
a dollar when they come up for redemption, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge the government to 
act responsibly, towards the millions of 
American working men who own bonds 
and who are urged to buy bonds, by an 
anti-inflation program that will make the 
U. S. Defense Bond a real security rather 
than a hazard to the future of the bond 
purchaser. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RADIO PROGRAM 


Resolution No, 23— By Delegate Albert 
M. Witzling, Omaha Federation of Labor, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


WHEREAS, At no time in the history of 
organized labor has it been more necessary 
to get its message to the public at large, 
and 


WHEREAS, At this particular time good 
public relations are more valuable to us 
than ever before, and 


WHEREAS, The labor press has very 
small coverage outside the ranks of labor, 
and the general public has very little op- 
portunity to get our message and views 
through that source, and 


WHEREAS, The radio program of Frank 
Edwards has overcome many of the dif- 
ficulties of getting our message and views 
to the general public, and 


WHEREAS, Many listeners to Frank 
Edwards’ program are residents of small 
towns and agricultural areas whom we 
most desire to reach, and 


WHEREAS, Many favorable expressions 
regarding Frank Edwards’ program, both 
oral and written, are coming to our atten- 
tion and thereby proving that his program 
is doing a good public relations job in those 
areas, and 


WHEREAS, This proves beyond doubt 
that Frank Edwards has built up and is 
day by day adding to many thousands of 
listeners who are favorably impressed and 
eagerly look forward to his commentaries, 
and 


WHEREAS, It would be a great dis- 
appointment to his many listeners and 
would cause the loss of much of the good 
will so ably built up by Frank Edwards for 
the American Federation of Labor, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 1951 convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct and empower the Executive Council 
of the A. F. of L. to continue the radio 
program of Frank Edwards without inter- 
ruption, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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WAGNER ACT AMENDMENTS 
AGAINST C. 1.0. RAIDING 


Resolution No. 24— By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Francis 
Schaufenbil, Frank J. Sgambato, Edward 
Hirschberger, Everett F. Dean, United 
Textile Workers of America, 


WHEREAS, When the original National 
Labor Relations Act was enacted, no one 
anticipated the use of its election machin- 
ery by rapacious dual C. I. O. unions for 
raiding expeditions against duly certified 
A. F. of L. unions, nonetheless, unfor- 
tunately, this pernicious practice has de- 
veloped, contrary to the original intent of 
the Act, affecting to a very serious degree 
many A. F. of L. unions, and 


WHEREAS, The cost of unwarranted, 
unnecessary NLRB elections, initiated 
only for raiding purposes, are borne by the 
government and ultimately by the taxpay- 
ers — without value received in peaceful 
labor relations, but on the contrary, stimu- 
lating increasing strife, such election raids 
tending to disrupt production in the 
plants affected for weeks on end and are 
a menace to the national economy; an un- 
fair charge upon the employer; and a dis- 
ruption of normal labor relations, and 


WHEREAS, The C. I. O. unions use the 
machinery of the NLRB election system 
to destroy A. F. of L. local unions and their 
bargaining rights and to corral the organ- 
ized A. F. of L. workers into C. I. O. unions, 
even where they do not hope to accom- 
plish the actual seizure or control of A. F. 
of L. plants and locals, using this means 
to deplete A. F. of L. unions’ funds in self- 
defense, so as to prevent them from using 
their resources for normal, healthy union 
administration and organizing unorgan- 
ized workers. At the same time, they are 
able to disrupt normal collective bargain- 
ing in A, F. of L. plants, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, In view of this situation, 
and the dangerous consequences arising 
from such raiding attacks against legally 
certified A. F. of L. unions, that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor recommends the 
following amendments to the Wagner Act, 
when re-enacted by Congress: 

1. Require valid proof of a 51% majority 
by a petitioner against an existing certi- 
fied union, before allowing NLRB to call 
an election at an organized mill, through: 

(a) A showing of representation of 51% 
of the workers in the mill through valid 
signed membership cards; and 

(b) Rigid examination by the Board of 
proof presented by the petitioning union, 
through checks of cards against the pay- 
rolls of the company and signatures of the 
workers, before the Board is permitted to 
call an election. 


2. Require the union petitioning for an 


election in an organized mill, on a claim 
of 51% representation, to put up a bond 
that it represents a majority; which bond 
shall be forfeited, if it fails to win the 


election, and be split in a fair ratio be- 
tween the government and the raided 
union. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


HOSIERY WORKERS 


Resolution No. 25 By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Francis 
Schaufenbil, Frank J. Sgambato, Edward 
Hirschberger, Everett Dean, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. 


WHEREAS, The United Textile Work- 
ers of America has had jurisdiction in the 
field of hosiery since its founding in 1901; 
and has been assured of its proper juris- 
diction by former Secretary - Treasurer 
Frank Morrison of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in a letter dated October 24, 
1939, in which he wrote: 

. this will advise you that the 
charter granted to the United Textile 
Workers of America in 1901 grants to 
your International Union the right to 
take into membership only workers who 
are employed in the manufacture of 
cotton, knit goods, woolen worsted, car- 
pet, silk, lace, rayon, flax, jute, hosiery, 
synthetic yarn or any other fabric where 
textile threads predominate, dyeing, 
bleaching, finishing and printing of tex- 
tile products, excluding all maintenance 
men or any other worker that could 
come within the jurisdiction of any 
agreement that was granted to any other 
International Union that is affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor,” 

and 


WHEREAS, This same jurisdiction was 
assured to the United Textile Workers of 
America by President William Green of 
the A. F. of L. in his presentation of char- 
ter to the UTWA at its rechartering in 
May, 1939, at the UTWA convention when 
President Green stated: 

“«.. the American Federation of Labor 
recognizes this union as the only United 
Textile Workers Union in the United 
States and Canada. We present it to you 
with the assurance that the same juris- 
diction granted to the old United Textile 
Workers of America is granted to you. 
It covers the men and women employed 
in the textile manufacturing industry of 
the United States and Canada,” 

and 


WHEREAS, The Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor explicitly 
guarantees the United Textile Workers of 
America its juridsiction in Section 12 of 
Article IX, where it clearly states: 

“No charter shall be granted by the 

American Federation of Labor to any 

National, International, Trade, or Fed- 

eral Labor Union without a positive and 

clear definition of the trade jurisdiction 
claimed by the applicant, and the 
charter shall not be granted if the 
jurisdiction claimed is a trespass on the 
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jurisdiction of existing affiliated unions, 
without the written consent of such 
unions,” 


and 


WHEREAS, The United Textile Work- 
ers of America has used every means in 
conferences with the American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers to get them to join its 
organization and has even made extremely 
generous proposals of accommodation to 
them so as to enable them to become part 
of its ranks; but they have spurned and 
rejected all UTWA offers and have insisted 
on a separate national charter from the 
American Federation of Labor in violation 
of the A. F. of L. Constitution, and 


WHEREAS, This small independent 
union of hosiery workers first went to 
Philip Murray of the C. I. O. asking for a 
national charter by the C. I. O. and being 
willing to pay a 10c per capita; and only 
came to the A. F. of L. for a financial bar- 
gain to pay a 8c per capita after the C. I. O. 
national president spurned their request 
for a separate affiliation with the C. I. O., 
and 


WHEREAS, The United Textile Work- 
ers of America has earned the respect of 
its fellow unions and the prestige it has 
won within the American Federation of 
Labor as a result of having grown from 
a mere 1,500 members in 1939 to a solid 
union numbering over 90,000 paid per capita 
tax members today, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor meeting in 
San Francisco refuse to authorize a sepa- 
rate national charter to the American Fed- 
eration of Hosiery Workers; and instruct 
the officers and members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to inform the Hosiery Work- 
ers Federation that the United Textile 
Workers of America is vested with juris- 
diction in the field of hosiery within the 
American Federation of Labor, and that if 
the Hosiery Workers Federation desires 
affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor, it will have to become a part of 
the United Textile Workers of America, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SUPPORT OF INSURANCE AGENTS 
IN NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRUDEN- 
TIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegate George 
L. Russ, Insurance Agents International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, Due to the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor in organiz- 
ing the insurance agents of the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America, now under 
contract with the Insurance Agents’ Inter- 
national Union, A. F. of L., and 


WHEREAS, The international union has 
since the first of this year been attempting 


to negotiate a substantial wage increase 
for its members now under contract, and 


WHEREAS, Every peaceful means has 
been exerted, to have the Prudential In- 
surance Company meet at the negotiating 
table, without success, and 


WHEREAS, The same Prudential In- 
surance Company has contracts with 
American Federation of Labor unions 
which cover electricians, carpenters, print- 
ers, teamsters, maintenance workers and 
other employees, and 


WHEREAS, Because of these circum- 
stances the General Executive Board of 
the Insurance Agents’ International Union, 
A. F. of L. at its convention in the city 
of Chicago on May 15th of this year, has 
resolved that if no satisfactory agreement 
has been consummated by December Ist, 
1951, then there will be no contract and 
no work, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, being held in the city of San Fran- 
cisco, California, during the week of Sep- 
tember 17, 1951, earnestly declares that the 
time-honored and widely accepted prin- 
ciples of support in aiding our brother 
members in their honest efforts to nego- 
tiate just and equitable wages, improved 
working conditions, and because the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company has seen fit 
to deny the wishes of the millions of A, F. 
of L. members who are policy holders and 
because it is unfitting for an officer or a 
member of organized labor to patronize an 
insurance company unwilling to negotiate 
a just and fair contract as compared to 
other companies who have seen fit to vol- 
untarily provide wage increases for these 
agents due to the inflationary trend and 
the cost of living, and if it is morally and 
economically sound for union members to 
purchase goods and commodities and in- 
surance from a company with a union con- 
tract then this principle should be ad- 
hered to without exception, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on 
record as respectfully urging that all af- 
fillated organizations and its members of 
the American Federation of Labor give 
unqualified support to the members of the 
Insurance Agents’ International Union, 
A. F. of L., if on December Ist of this 
year there is no contract and that then 
there would be no work. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COUN- 
CIL EXTENDS THANKS TO AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates John 
P. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Betty Bell, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers; J. H. Lyons, J. R. Downs, Stanley 
Rounds, Joseph Boyen, Leslie L. Myers, 
Cc, F. Strickland, International Associa- 
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tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; William L. McFetridge, 
William H. Cooper, Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union; Leo E. 
George, E. C. Hallbeck, Thomas Ward, 
John C. Sweeney, Franklin Overman, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Stanley W. Oliver, International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Union; William E. Maloney, 
Charles Gramling, Joseph Delaney, Victor 
S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
James A. Campbell, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Howard C. Myers, American Federation 
of Government Employees; William C. 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, John J. Nolan, 
James Stocker, Edward Benning, C. N. 
Coyle, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, 
John B. Kinnick, Office Employees Inter- 
national Union; Martin P. Durkin, George 
Meany, Edward J. Hillock, Charles M. 
Rau, Peter T. Schoemann, Robert Lynch, 
Harry J. Ames, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada; Herbert J. de la Rosa, 
George L. Googe, International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; James 
Connor, International Plate Printers, Die 
Stampers and Engravers Union; John L. 
Riley, Harold McKellips, George F. Wil- 
son, William M. Thomas, Railway Mail 
Association; George L. Warfel, National 
Association of Special Delivery Messen- 
gers; Selma Borchardt, John M, Eklund, 
American Federation of Teachers; Wil- 
lam L. Allen, The Commercial Telegra- 
yhers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, John 
V. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, J. Arthur Moriarity, International 
Typographical Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Guy W. Alex- 
ander, Shands Morgan, Patrick F. Sulli- 
van, International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; Edward J. Volz, Matthew 
Woll, International Photo-Engravers Union 
of North America; Central Labor Union 
of the Panama Canal Zone; Arnold S. 
Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, American 
Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees; Harold McAvoy, National 
Association of Post Office and Railway 
Mail Handlers; J. V. Horton, Fred J. 
O’Dwyer, Hugh Spaulding, National Asso- 
ciation of Postal Supervisors. 


WHEREAS, The organizations of the 
Government Employees Council, Affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
have been successful in improving stand- 
‘rds of employment in the Government 
service, and 


WHEREAS, These notable gains would 
not have been possible except for the 
whole-hearted support and cooperation of 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliates and officers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates repre- 
senting unions in the Government Em- 
ployees Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this seventieth convention 
of the American Federation of Labor and 


whose names are hereon inscribed, do 
hereby express gratitude of themselves 
and their fellow members to the American 
Federation of Labor and its affiliates. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN MEXI- 
CAN BORDER STATE FEDERATIONS 
OF LABOR AND FREE TRADE 
UNIONS OF MEXICO 


Resolution No. 28— By Delegate E. F. 
Vickers, Sr., Arizona State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Arizona, California, 
New Mexico and Texas State Federations 
of Labor have initiated a program looking 
to a solution to the problem of migration 
of workers across the international boun- 
dary, and 


WHEREAS, The approved free trade 
unions of the Republic of Mexico have co- 
operated by working with officials of the 
American Federation of Labor in seeking 
a solution to this pressing problem, and 


WHEREAS, The recent convention of 
the Arizona State Federation of Labor ex- 
pressed its approval of this joint program 
between the American Federation of Labor 
and the approved free trade unions of 
Mexico, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, assembled in San Francisco, in- 
struct the president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to initiate such proce- 
dures as may be necessary to develop the 
program outlined herein, and to improve 
the relationship with the approved Mexi- 
can labor movement and the American 
Federation of Labor, and to conduct such 
meetings and conferences as may be nec- 
essary to improve and protect the best in- 
terests of wage earners in both the United 
States and Mexico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


MORAL REARMAMENT 
MOVEMENT 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegate Frank X. 
Martel, Detroit and Wayne County Feder- 
ation of Labor, Detroit, Michigan. 


WHEREAS, There is abroad in this 
country an organization known as Moral 
Rearmament whose officers and repre- 
sentatives have frequently contacted mem- 
bers of organized labor and enrolled some 
of them in their movement using their 
names in a very prominent manner to 
further the growth of the so-called Moral 
Rearmament movement, and 
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WHEREAS, The membership of organ- 
ized labor has a right to Know all the facts 
pertaining to this organization including 
the background of those who have initi- 
ated the movement, the source of its fi- 
nance, its ultimate objective, and the 
conduct of its agents, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor 
be called upon to make a thorough survey 
of the organization known as Moral Re- 
armament so as to be in a position to ac- 
quaint the membership of organized labor 
with all the facts pertaining thereto. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Present federal legislation 
permits but does not require state unem- 
ployment disability insurance laws, and 


WHEREAS, The soundness and 
bility of such legislation has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by several years of 
experience in the relatively few states now 
having such laws, and 


feasi- 


WHEREAS, Experience under the Cali- 
fornia law has been highly beneficial to all 
concerned and has resulted in benefit pay- 
ments, since December 1, 1946, of $100 mil- 
lion from the state fund, while still assur- 
ing that fund a surplus of $220 million, and 


WHEREAS, Unemployment disability 
benefits give much needed financial assist- 
ance to workers when sick, unemployed 
and not eligible to collect workmen's com- 
pensation benefits, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor in- 
struct its officers to prepare and have in- 
troduced at the appropriate session of 
Congress a bill which will in effect require 
the states to pass unemployment disability 
insurance legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


REGULATION OF SERVICE INDUS- 
TRIES BY WAGE STABILIZATION 
BOARD 


Resolution No. 31—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Under the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950, the government has de- 
clared an emergency and has established 
certain wage and price controls, and 


WHEREAS, The policies and regulations 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, while be- 
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ing opposed as a whole by the labor move- 
ment on the basis that they require an 
unequal sacrifice by industry and labor, 
are inappropriate in the service trades and 
are discriminatory against lower paid 
groups for the following reasons: 

(a) The regulations permit increases on 
a percentage basis only, which has the 
effect of widening wage rate differentials 
between the lower paid employees in serv- 
ice trade industries and higher paid em- 
ployees in manufacturing and basic de- 
fense industries, with the result that, con- 
trary to the objectives of the labor move- 
ment to improve the economic status of the 
lower paid groups, the reverse is true and 
such differentials are being widened with 
the resultant creation of substandard in- 
dustries, 


(b) The policies and regulations have 
been built around national industries’ 
problems with the objective of increasing 
the production of war commodities and of 
transferring manpower to defense indus- 
tries. The results of this approach have 
been to overlook the application or appro- 
priateness of such policies or regulations 
to the essential services such as the res- 
taurant-hotel industry, department stores, 
grocery stores, meat stores, laundries, ete. 
The service industries are not cohesive as 
a single national industry, and each area, 
or single employer, or single union con- 
tract within an area is being treated under 
existing regulations so that further in- 
equities are created. 

(c) The Defense Production Act and the 
regulations of the Wage _ Stabilization 
Board state as their purpose the elimina- 
tion of inequities and the maintenance of 
stability within areas and industries. Un- 
der this objective the Wage Stabilization 
Roard has indicated its intention to estab- 
lish wage rate inequity procedures and so 
far has failed to do so. Due to the highly 
competitive nature of service industries, 
consisting of small employers with a con- 
stant turnover of employees, the existing 
regulations of the Wage _ Stabilization 
Board are inappropriate because they cre- 
ate further wage rate inequities rather 
than eliminate existing inequities. 

(d) Wage Stabilization Board consid- 
eration of needs beyond the existing for- 
mulas have been restricted to industry 
problems such as railroads, shipbuilding, 
meat packing. and lumber. No considera- 
tion of service industry problems on an 
over-all basis has been given by the Wage 
Stabilization Board, and 


WHEREAS, As a result of the above 
outlined policies and regulations, the serv- 
ice industries are not receiving equality 
of treatment with manufacturing and basic 
defense industries, and 


WHEREAS, It is the objective of the 
labor movement to work toward equality 
and justice under the law, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor adopt 
this resolution in convention and work to- 
wards the following program: 
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1. The attaining of immediate consid- 
eration to determine wherein the existing 
regulations are inappropriate to all service 
industries, with specific reference to the 
hotel and restaurant industry. 

2. The adoption 
tions to provide 
lower paid 
dustries. 

3. The establishment of wage rate in- 
equity procedures on an area basis within 
the jurisdiction of Regional Wage Stabili- 
zation Boards. 


regula- 
to the 
service in- 


of appropriate 
equal treatment 
employees in the 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LOWER SOCIAL SECURITY RETIRE- 
MENT AGE TO 55 
Resolution No. 32 


Haggerty, California 
Labor. 


By 
State 


Delegate C. J. 
Federation of 


WHEREAS, The Federal Social Security 
Act is one of the most humane and pro- 
gressive enactments of the Congress of 
the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The 
provide for old age 
ance benefits to 
reached the age 


s 


present act does 
and survivors’ insur- 
workers who have not 
of sixty-five, and 


not 


WHEREAS, Experience has proven that 
thousands of our workers find it impossible 
to get employment after they have reached 
the age of fifty, and because that advanced 
age makes it impossible for them to get 
employment, their only solution that, 
in most cases, they are compelled to be a 
burden on their families or wards of some 
charitable institution, and 


IS 


WHEREAS, 
for a worker 
fifty to get 


It has become 
who has reached 
employment, and 
of waiting to become eligible for social 
security benefits is one of great depriva- 
tion, as industry has made it almost im- 
possible for any worker to secure employ- 
ment after he has reached the age of fifty, 
therefore, be it 


impossible 
the age of 
the period 


RESOLVED, That the 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor direct 
its officers to incorporate in its legislative 
program a provision urging Cor 
amend the Federal Social Security 
as to reduce 
insurance 
fifty-five. 


Act 
the age of payment of old age 


benefits from sixty-five to 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RENT CONTROL 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor is opposed to all forms of prof- 
iteering from the defense effort, and 
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WHEREAS, The supply of adequate 
rental housing is very short in our urban 
communities and cannot be easily in- 


creased to meet the demand, and 


WHEREAS, An adequate supply of rent- 
al units at reasonable prices is necessary 
in order to encourage workers to come to 
areas where they are needed due to the 
expansion of the defense program, and 


WHEREAS, Rent 
scale is threatening de 
industrial areas, and 


gouging on a large 
fense efforts in many 


WHEREAS, The State Legislatures 
show no interest in nor comprehension of 
the problems facing large numbers of peo- 
ple in our urban centers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, 
eration of Labor in 
at San Francisco, 
on record in favor 
adequate national 
be it further 


That the American Fed- 
convention assembled 
September 17, 1951, go 
of the passage of an 
rent control law, and 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to all members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 

Referred to Committee 


on Resolutions. 


CONFERENCES OF FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 
Resolution No. 34—By Delegate George 


Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
Labor. 


A. 
of 


WHEREAS, The conventions of the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor have 
gone on record requesting the calling of 
conferences of Federal Labor Unions for 
the past several years and they have 
proven to be beneficial to both the Wis- 
consin State Federation of Labor and the 
Federal Labor Unions, and 


WHEREAS, 
Federal Labor Union conferences in Wis- 
consin have been successful and are now 
on a permanent basis, and we believe that 
this practice should be carried out nation- 
ally, therefore, be it 


In view of the fact that 


tLESOLVED, That 
eration of Labor 
calling similar 


basis. 


the American 
study the 
conferences 


Fed- 
feasibility of 
on a national 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions 


AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegate George 
Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There are no insurance pro- 
visions in the Social Security Act for per- 
sons disabled prior to attaining retirement 
age (65), and 


A. 
of 
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WHEREAS, The delegates to the 1951 
Annual Convention of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor at Superior, Wiscon- 
sin, recognized the desirability of such 
provisions and passed a resolution that 
the Social Security Act should be amended 
so as to provide insurance for such per- 
sons, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Federal Social 
Security Act providing for old age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits be amended 
to permit any eligible person, who has 
sufficient coverage under the Social Se- 
curity Act to qualify as a fully insured in- 
dividual and becomes disabled from any 
cause before attaining retirement age, to 
receive benefits under said act in an 
amount equal to the sum he would have 
received had he attained retirement age 
and that said benefits shall continue until 
such time as said person is again employ- 
able, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor take what- 
ever steps are necessary to accomplish the 
intent and purpose of this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. of L. RADIO PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 36—By Delegates Chester 
A. Sample, Philip Bennett, W. C. Daugh- 
erty, Charles B. Reynolds, William D. 
Roberts, Earl Schlesinger, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America. 


WHEREAS, Nearly everyone listens to 
radio programs today to secure up-to-the- 
minute news and any other information 
which could be beneficial to them, and 


WHEREAS, When anyone desires to sell 
an idea today the first effort is made on 
radio, and many good jobs are done on this 
basis, and 


WHEREAS, Mr. Frank Edwards has 
been doing a splendid job of giving out in- 
formation which is beneficial to the or- 
ganized worker and also a good job of sell- 
ing the principle of organized labor to the 
unorganized, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor continue such programs 
on radio and also continue the services of 
Mr. Frank Edwards, if that be possible, in 
the position of commentator. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegates Chester 
A. Sample, Philip Bennett, W. C. Daugh- 
erty, Charles B. Reynolds, William D. 
Roberts, Earl Schlesinger, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America, 


WHEREAS, The delegates to the inter- 
national convention of the International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America believed it would be to the 
best interests of the United States and 
Canada if the St. Lawrence Waterway 
program were carried out and the deep 
waterway completed, and 


WHEREAS, This improvement would 
stimulate business in every section of both 
countries and would also be a protective 
measure in event of war with foreign na- 
tions, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor put forth every effort to 
bring about a start on this program and 
also put forth every effort to see that the 
program is carried out to completion. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Resolution No. 38—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor, 


WHEREAS, The Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor recognizes the importance 
of the development of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway, and that it is vital to the wel- 
fare and prosperity of our nation, and that 
it is most urgent that construction on this 
project start immediately, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in San Francisco, California, go 
on record for and actively support legis- 
lation which will bring about the imme- 
diate construction of the St. Lawrence 
Waterway. 


teferred to Committee on Resolutions, 


FULL EXTENSION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT TO PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Through the effective co- 
operation of the American Federation of 
Labor responding to the resolutions 
adopted by its conventions Titles I, II, IV, 
V, VI, X and XIV of the Social Security Act 
have been extended to the Island of Puerto 
Rico, and 


WHEREAS, Puerto Rico is an American 
territory which has been under the Ameri- 
can flag for over fifty-two years, with a 
splendid record of loyalty to the nation, 
and 


WHEREAS, The political and demo- 
cratic structure of the United States of 
America does not contemplate any dis- 
crimination in the application of the leg- 
islation directed to promote the general 
welfare of the people among the citizens 
who integrate the American society, and 
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WHEREAS, There are in Puerto Rico 
over 2,200,000 American citizens depending 
principally upon the cooperation and as- 
sistance that could be given to them by 
the Administration and the Government 
of the U. S. for the promotion of the general 
living standards of said American citizens, 
and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor consistent with its policy of co- 
operating with and fighting for the promo- 
tion of the general welfare of the people 
of the nation and the general welfare of 
mankind should continue going on record 
demanding that full extension of the Socia 
Security Act be approved by the U. S. 
Congress as a measure of political and 
social justice to the fellow citizens in 
Puerto Rico, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, September, 1951, to vigor- 
ously reiterate its demand to Congress for 
the urgent extension to the Island of 
Puerto Rico of the Social Security Act as 
it applies on the mainland so as to offer 
complete social security to 2,200,000 Ameri- 
can citizens living in said territory, and 
that the Executive Council of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be instructed to 
continue offering to the people of Puerto 
Rico its assistance and cooperation toward 
securing the approval by the U. S. Con- 
gress of a legislative measure extending 
and applying fully to Puerto Rico all the 
titles and provisions of the Social Security 
Act as it applies to continental United 
States; and that copies of this resolution 
be sent to Congress, to the President of 
the United States, to the Social Security 
Administrator and to those Federal de- 
partments and agencies that the Executive 
Council might deem necessary. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PROTECTION OF LABOR RIGHTS 
IN PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation of 
Labor convention held in Cincinnati, the 
year 1948 unanimously approved Resolution 
No. 120 to urge from the U. S. Congress the 
recognition of the right of the people of 
Puerto Rico to draft their own constitu- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, The U. S. Congress in 1950 
approved the Public Law No. 600 providing 
for the organization of a constitutional 
— by the people of Puerto Rico, 
anc 


WHEREAS, The people of Puerto Rico 
by an overwhelming majority accepted 
Public Law No. 600 in the referendum held 
on June 4, 1951 for the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the Law, and 


WHEREAS, On August 27, 1951 elections 
were held to select the candidates that 
were going to represent the political par- 
ties of Puerto Rico in the Constitutional 
Assembly, and 


WHEREAS, In the aforementioned elec- 
tions the political party in power elected 70 
of the 95 members of the Constitutional As- 
sembly, and 


WHEREAS, The Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor has been demanding from 
the Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico 
and from the Governor of the Island that 
a democratic electoral statute should be 
approved in order to facilitate and assure 
the representation of organized labor and 
the representation of other civic groups in 
the Constitutional Assembly not only to 
protect the interest of labor but the interest 
of the community as a whole and also as an 
assurance that the constitutional proposal 
will represent the expression of the people 
of Puerto Rico in line with the democratic 
principles and ideals of our nation, and 


WHEREAS, The Legislative Assembly 
of Puerto Rico, the political parties and the 
Governor of Puerto Rico ignored in the 
electoral statute the direct representation 
of organized labor in the constitutional as- 
sembly, and, 


WHEREAS, Notwithstanding this re- 
grettable attitude of the political parties 
and the government of Puerto Rico putting 
the whole representation of the Constitu- 
tional Assembly in the hands of politicians, 
mayors, legislators, lawyers and employees 
of high ranks in the government of Puerto 
Rico, organized labor, as represented by 
the American Federation of Labor in Puer- 
to Rico, should follow closely the delibera- 
tions of the Constitutional Assembly so 
that the political achievements, the civil 
rights and liberties which are included in 
the Organic Law of Puerto Rico and conse- 
crated by the National Constitution, and 
those rights, civil liberties and freedoms 
established in the Charter of San Francis- 
co and in the Magna Charta of Labor of 
Philadelphia and other rights, privileges 
and immunities which are universally rec- 
ognized in the democratic world be clearly 
and specifically included in the Constitu- 
tion that will be drafted by the Constitu- 
tional Assembly of Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, Any damage to the political 
and civil rights of the working people of 
Puerto Rico that might be produced in the 
drafting of a constitution for the people of 
Puerto Rico will be a damage to the politi- 
cal and civil rights and freedoms of all the 
citizenry of the United States of America 
inasmuch as Puerto Rico is an American 
territory under the American flag inhab- 
ited by over 2,200,000 American citizens, 
and 


WHEREAS, The magnificent record of 
the American Federation of Labor fighting 
for the rights and liberties and freedoms 
of all the people of the world justifies a 
profound interest not only in the whole pro- 
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cedure that might be followed for the ap- 
proval of a constitution for the people of 
Puerto Rico but also in the specific pre- 
cepts that might be incorporated in said 
constitution, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, in September 1951, that 

1. In harmony with the well established 
policy of fostering the political liberties, 
rights, and privileges of the people of the 
United States, their territories and man- 
kind, will follow with deep interest all the 
procedure, the process and drafting of the 
the Constitution for the people of Puerto 
Rico by the Constitutional Assembly in 
close relation with the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Labor as a State branch of 
the American Federation of Labor so as to 
see to it that a true democratic Constitu- 
tion be approved by the Constitutional As- 
sembly to be submitted for approval to the 
people of Puerto Rico and to the President 
and Congress of the United States follow- 
ing the provisions of the Public Law 
No. 600. 

2. That in case the Constitution drafted 
does not meet the political, economic and 
social requirements of a modern, demo- 
cratic constitution in line with the demo- 
cratic structure of our nation and with the 
ideals and principles of organized labor as 
represented by the American Federation of 
Labor this organization will give its hearty 
support, assistance and cooperation to the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor and 
the working people of Puerto Rico in the 
fight for the rejection of said constitutional 
proposal and backing any appeal that might 
be made by the Puerto Rico Free Federa- 
tion of Labor and the working people of 
Puerto Rico to the United States Congress 
and to the President of our nation, and 

3. That the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor be instruct- 
ed and empowered to appoint a committee 
if necessary to carry on the purposes of this 
resolution and to take those actions that 
might be deemed advisable for the most ef- 
fective and practical realization of the ob- 
jectives pursued by this resolution, and 

4. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the President and the Congress of the 
United States and to the President of the 
Constitutional Assembly of Puerto Rico. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


APPLICATION OF WAGE AND HOUR 
LAW TO PUERTO RICO WITHOUT 
DISCRIMINATION 


Resolution No. 41—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, When the Wage and Hour 
Law was originally approved by the United 
States Congress in 1938 it applied to Puerto 
Rico without any exemption or discrimina- 
tion and continued in force in Puerto Rico 
as it applied on the mainland, and 
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WHEREAS, In 1940 the Wage and Hour 
Law was amended substituting the. spe- 
cific minimum wage rate of the law with 
special industry committees appointed by 
the Federal Administrator of the Law to 
investigate the industries assigned for such 
investigations and recommend wage rates 
without any floor, and 


WHEREAS, Notwithstanding the long 
period that has elapsed since the Wage and 
Hour Law was approved by Congress and 
notwithstanding the high cost of living in 
Puerto Rico which has been estimated 
higher than that prevailing on the main- 
land, still there are wage rates in some in- 
dustries as low as 21 cents, 27 cents and 
30 cents, Which are starvation wages, and 


WHEREAS, The average minimum wage 
rate in the Puerto Rican industries is 44.1 
cents despite the specific policy estab- 
lished in the Wage and Hour Law to raise 
the minimum wage rate as soon as possible 
and economically feasible to 75 cents an 
hour, and 


WHEREAS, This discrimination estab- 
lished in the law affords the opportunity for 
unfair labor competition between Puerto 
Rican labor and labor on the mainland cre- 
ating unrest in organized labor, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
the city of San Francisco, September, 1951: 

1. That the American Federation of La- 
bor emphatically declares that the discrim- 
ination that the Wage and Hour Law has 
maintained with respect to Puerto Rico 
Was never justified and should be banished 
from said law by the United States Con- 
gress as a measure of economic and social 
justice toward the fellow American work- 
ers of the Island of Puerto Rico. 

2. That the Executive Council and the 
President of the American Federation of 
Labor be instructed and empowered to take 
such steps as may be necessary to carry on 
the purposes of this resolution as soon as 
possible; 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to both Houses of Congress and to the 
Secretary of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions, 


STUDY TO BE MADE OF 
DOMESTIC SUGAR SITUATION 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The sugar industry in the 
United States including all the domestic 
areas, as any other vital industry of the 
country, affects not only the domestic re- 
lations in the economic and social field, 
but also the international relations since 
sugar is a vital international commodity, 
and 
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WHEREAS, We have sugar beet areas 
and sugar cane areas under the American 
Flag on the mainland as well as in Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands in 
which territories many thousand em- 
ployees make a living and many thousands 
of whom are organized directly or indi- 
rectly with the American Federation of 
Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The States and Territories 
of the United States which depend on sugar 
as a principal economic resource are peri- 
odically affected in their general develop- 
ment not only by the constant fluctua- 
tions in the world and domestic markets 
but also affected by legislative changes 
pressed by political factors as well as by 
economic factors both in the domestic re- 
lations and in the foreign relations which 
in many instances result in great damages 
to the working people in the domestic sugar 
areas and even to the American consumer, 
and 


WHEREAS, It is presumed that the Su- 
gar Act is designed to maintain a healthy 
and competitive domestic sugar industry 
providing decent wages and working con- 
ditions and high living standards to all 
the employees in the domestic sugar areas 
without any discrimination, and 


WHEREAS, By virtue of the Sugar Act 
the Secretary of Agriculture is empow 
ered to promulgate determinations of just 
and reasonable wages and establish other 
provisions with respect to labor condi- 
tions and employment of child labor, and 


WHEREAS, There is a visib'e disarticu- 
lation in the activities of the different la- 
bor organizations affiliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in these domes- 
tic areas that leads sometimes to the 
peaceful penetration in the sugar fields of 
the enemies of democratic labor organiza- 
tions and even to discontent and foreign 
influence prejudicial to the normal devel- 
opment and advancement of democratic 
labor organizations as represented by the 
American Federation of Labor and sound 
industrial activities, and 


WHEREAS, A joint and coordinated ac- 
tion of the different labor organizations 
affiliated directly or indirectly with the 
American Federation of Labor_will be very 
desirable to face the whole situation, in 
the domestic sugar fields and promote the 
general welfare of thousands of employees 
in the sugar areas in the United States 
and their territories and to promote better 
labor-management relationships and the 
advancement of the industry so vital to 
the nation both in peace and in war, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
the city of San Francisco, in September, 
1951, 


1. To instruct and empower the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to call a meeting with represen- 
tatives of all the labor organizations affili- 
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ated directly or indirectly with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor in all the domes- 
tic sugar areas including Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands at the earliest 
possible date and at the place that the 
Executive Council may select so as to pro- 
mote a coordinated action among said 
organizations and create a joint commit- 
tee to make a thorough study of the Sugar 
Act of 1948 and prepare a program of ac- 
tivities to be submitted for its final ap- 
proval to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor; 

2. To instruct and empower the Execu- 
tive Council to take the necessary steps to 
earry on the purposes and objectives of 
this resolution for its best and urgent 
realization; 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the Council of the Sugar Beets Work- 
ers Union, and Allied Industries; to the 
National Farm Labor Union, to the sugar 
workers organizations in Hawaii, to the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor, to 
the Federal Labor Unions in the Virgin 
Islands and to those other organizations of 
the A. F. of L., directly connected with 
the sugar industry in any domestic sugar 
area. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 
Resolution No. 43—By 


Nogueras Rivera, 
eration of Labor. 


Delegate Nicolas 
Puerto Rico Free Fed- 


WHEREAS, Notwithstanding the funda- 
mental achievements made by the people 
of Puerto Rico under the public school 
system established in the Island since it 
became a territory of the United States, 
there are over 350,000 children of school 
age lacking educational facilities and op- 
portunities even to acquire an elementary 
education, and 


WHEREAS, In the urban areas there are 
more than 36% of school age children from 
6 to 18 years not attending school while in 
the rural zone more than 53% are not in 
school, and 


WHEREAS, The majority of the school 
population in the urban and rural zones 
are receiving education on a half day 
basis, and 


WHEREAS, During the school year 1948- 
19 more than 98% of the total number of 
5 year old children, 82% of the 6 year old 
children, and 62% of the 7 year old children 
were not in school, and 


WHEREAS, As a minimum requirement 
Puerto Rico would need 6,000 additional 
school rooms to accommodate all children 
from 6 to 12 years of age without taking 
in consideration the educational facilities 
needed for the secondary school and voca- 
tional training, and 
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WHEREAS, The Division of Vocational 
Training of Puerto Rico is carrying on an 
emergency project to train workers for de- 
fense purposes which contemplates train- 
ing 45,000 students in short, intensive 
courses to supply the nation with man- 
power in case of war emergency and which 
plan was very effective during the last 
war, and 


WHEREAS, The vocational education in 
Puerto Rico is carried on under Federal 
grants and appropriations made by the 
government of Puerto Rico, and 


WHEREAS, The ratio of school age 
children to the total population of Puerto 
Rico is 319 per 1,000 inhabitants, and 


WHEREAS, It is the duty of our nation 
to afford equal educational facilities to 
the American children on the mainland 
and in the territories under the American 
flag, and 


WHEREAS, Our children in Puerto Rico 
as in any other State in the Union are 
trained to serve the nation in war or in 
peace and deserve the same educational 
opportunities so as to measure to the high 
standards of efficiency and culture and 
dignity and cooperation for the advance- 
ment of American society and for ade- 
quate fulfilment of all their duties as Am- 
erican citizens, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in convention assembled in 
the city of San Francisco, September, 1951; 


1. That this convention considers it a 
matter of justice and equality that the 
children born under the American Flag in 
the territory of Puerto Rico as well as in 
any other American territory are entitled 
to receive the benefits of the Federal Aid 
to Education on the same footing as any 
state in the Union; 

2. That it instructs the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor to 
see to it that Puerto Rico receives those 
educational facilities and grants as if 
Puerto Rico were a State of the Union; 

3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to the United States Congress and the 
President of the United States. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


USE OF INCOME FROM TIDELANDS 
OIL FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 


Resolution No. 44—By Delegate R. B. 
Robertson, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Senator Lister Hill of Ala- 
bama, one of the greatest educational 
statesmen our country has produced, has 
asked that instead of turning submerged 
oil lands now held by the federal govern- 
ment over to the oil interests for exploita- 
tion for personal gain in the face of threat- 
ened loss of national security, that the in- 
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come from this property be turned over ex- 
pressly for educational use, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor give full support to this 
proposal to use the income from _ sub- 
merged oil lands to further public educa- 
tion. 


teferred to Committee on Education. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate William 
H. Proctor, Alabama State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Large groups of workers in 
the Mobile district, as well as in other 
parts of Alabama, have participated in 
adult training classes under the workers’ 
education program offered by Vocational 
Industrial Education Service of our State 
Department of Education during the past 
year, and 


WHEREAS, The Mobile Central Trades 
Council and the Alabama State Federation 
of Labor have reiterated their approval 
and endorsement of this workers’ educa- 
tion program and the fine work of Ted 
Williams in presenting various courses of 
interest to our members and have urged 
all labor organizations in our state to use 
this training program during the coming 
year, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, California, take cognizance 
of the fine work being done in the field of 
workers’ education in the State of Ala- 
bama. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 46—By Delegate R. B. 
Robertson, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The State of North Caro- 
lina rates thirty-second in the nation in 
teachers’ salfries, seventeenth in teacher 
requirement and forty-eighth in teacher 
load, and 


WHEREAS, In cases where pending leg- 
islation provides aid for teachers’ salaries 
and other matters, the Supreme Court has 
recently ruled that when salaries and other 
matters are grouped together, other mat- 
ters are handled first and what is left goes 
for teachers’ salaries; hence only a small 
amount, and 


WHEREAS, The North Carolina State 
Federation of Labor has endorsed Senate 
Bill 990, the Murray Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion bill, the only bill now before Congress 
which expressly provides aid for teachers, 
therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the officers and leg- 
islative representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor actively support Sen- 
ate Bill 990. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 47—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Housing continues to be one 
of the most critical problems facing the 
American people and Congress has failed 
to enact a national housing program and 
also failed to strengthen or pass an ade- 
quate rent control program, and 


WHEREAS, The general welfare and se- 
curity of the nation and the health and liv- 
ing standards of its people require the 
elimination of substandard and other in- 
adequate housing, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled at 
San Francisco, September 17, 1951, urge 
Congress to take immediate action to pass 
legislation providing for the following 
minimum housing program: 


(1) A sufficient volume of housing to pro- 
vide decent homes for workers at rents 
they can afford to pay. Wherever pos- 
sible, these homes should be privately 
built, but where private builders can- 
not do the job, the Government must 
shoulder the responsibility. 


Sufficient appropriations to permit 
construction of 135,000 low-rent public 
housing units for low-income families, 
as contemplated in the Housing Act 
of 1949. 


A strengthened rent control program 
as an essential part of the over-all 
anti-inflation program, including re- 
control of rents in many communities 
which have been decontrolled during 
the recent period, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the appropriate agen- 
cies of the Government take affirmative 
action to carry such a program into effect 
and to provide for: 


(1) Assurance of sufficient materials to 
meet essential housing requirements. 


) Greater modification of existing credit 
controls to permit lower down pay- 
ments for low-cost houses in order to 
permit ordinary families without large 
accumulated savings to purchase new 
homes, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to all members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


Referred to 
Trades. 


Committee on Building 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Resolution No. 48—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Housing Act of 1949 
had as its objective the provision of a de- 
cent home for every American family, and 


WHEREAS, The action of the House of 
Representatives, in limiting the Public 
Housing Program to 5,000 units for next 
year on the pretext that such drastic limi- 
tation is necessary to save material and 
labor for other defense needs, places a dis- 
proportionate burden on the poorest fami- 
lies in the land and subjects them to fur- 
ther exploitation by real estate profiteers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled at 
San Francisco, California, September 17, 
1951, protest the drastic cut in public hous- 
ing voted by the House of Representatives, 
and that both houses of Congress be called 
upon to authorize the building of the 75,- 
000 units requested by the President, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to all congressmen and 
senators. 

Referred to 
Trades. 
COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE 

FEDERATIONS OF LABOR OF 
BORDER STATES AND FREE TRADE 
UNIONS OF MEXICO 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


Committee on Building 


WHEREAS, The Texas State Federation 
of Labor has initiated a program of co- 
operation with the free trade and labor or- 
ganizations of the Republic of Mexico, and 


WHEREAS, Our program calls for co- 
operation with the state federations of la- 
bor in all the border States, as well as with 
the international unions involved and the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Friendly relations have al- 
ready been established with the free trade 
and labor organizations of Mexico by cen- 
tral councils and local union affiliates with 
the Texas State Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The _ splendid beginning 
made by the Federation should be contin- 
ued and developed by all border States 
under a definite program, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor assist this program by 
placing a full time organizer to co-ordinate 
this program in all the border States under 
the direction and supervision of the present 
Southern Director of Organization, and be 
it further 
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RESOLVED, that the state federations 
of labor along the Mexican border imme- 
diately support the present relations al- 
ready established with the free trade and 
labor organizations of Mexico by co-oper- 
ating with the representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor, and rep- 
resentatives of other unions that may be 
interested in meeting at the earliest date 
possible with leaders of the free trade and 
labor organizations of the Republic of Mex- 
ico in order to carry out and further this 
program. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


MEXICAN WORKERS 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Friendly relations between 
the labor movement of the United States 
of America and the labor movement of the 
Republic of Mexico is deemed highly im- 
portant and that the continued friendly 
relations between the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the United States of 
America and all free trade and labor un- 
ions of the Republic of Mexico may be en- 
hanced by a closer relationship between 
the major labor organizations in their re- 
spective countries, and 


WHEREAS, Recent conferences concern- 
ing this relationship were held in Mexico 
City, March 29 through April 5, of 1951, 
and later at El Paso, Texas, on March 31, 
1951 between representatives of the Con- 
federacion de Obreros y Campesinos de 
Mexico and representatives of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, developing ten- 
tative understandings and agreements 
with relation to entry of Mexican work- 
ers into the southwestern territory of the 
United States bordering the Republic of 
Mexico, and 


WHEREAS, This tentative understand- 
ing embodied the principle that Mexican 
workers entering the borders of the United 
States should make application to become 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor unions to which their trades or call- 
ings qualify them in accordance with the 
laws, practices and usages of the respec- 
tive international unions of the American 
Federation of Labor when requisitioned, 
and 


WHEREAS, Each worker entering the 
territory of the United States for the per- 
formance of work, should enter under the 
protection of the American Federation of 
Labor unions and should receive wages 
and working conditions not lower than 
those established by the American Feder- 
ation of Labor unions, and 


WHEREAS, It should be stipulated that 
no workers from the Republic of Mexico 
should enter the boundaries of the United 
States of America who are affiliated with 
the Communist party; or who advocate 
and sponsor the party line principles, or, 
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who shall engage in subversive activities 
against the United States of America, and 


WHEREAS, Facilities must be estab- 
lished along the international border both 
by the Mexican labor organizations and 
the American labor organizations, to prop- 
erly assure compliance with the terms of 
any agreement that may be reached and 
that Mexican workers entering the bound- 
aries of the United States would be re- 
turned to the Republic of Mexico upon 
proper showing by the American labor 
movement of non-compliance, and 


WHEREAS, The Texas Federation of 
Labor has instructed its officers to assist 
in the formulation of such an agreement 
between all other free trade and labor un- 
ions and the American Federation of La- 
bor by instituting conferences and partici- 
pating in meetings of border state federa- 
tions of labor, respectively: Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That meetings shall be ar- 
ranged in such border cities as deemed 
right and proper and that the machinery of 
the Central Bodies in these border cities be 
activated, where such action is deemed de- 
sirable by the Local Central Labor Union, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That conferences be pro- 
posed through the American Federation of 
Labor, J. L. Rhodes, Southern Regional 
Director, 416 Hurt Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia, who has been authorized by Presi- 
dent William Green to represent the 
American Federation of Labor in this pro- 
gram between the representatives of the 
State Federations of Labor of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California to which 
officers of the free trade and labor unions 
of Mexico shall be invited, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
the City of San Francisco instruct its of- 
ficers to assist in the arranging for such 
local conferences to work out and enforce 
agreements whereby the interests of both 
the Mexican workers and our union mem- 
bers will be protected. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


INVASION OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION BY NABET 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Roy Tindall, as spokesman 
for the National Association of Broadcast 
and Electrical Technicians, C. I. O., has 
just declared open war on all crafts and 
guilds, A. F. of L. and independent, in the 
radio and television field, and 


WHEREAS, NABET now intends to in- 
vade the jurisdiction of film and television 
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writers, producers, production assistants, 
scenic and graphic artists, and later, un- 
less stopped, even that of actors and mu- 
sicians, and 


WHEREAS, It is now clear that NABET 
has no intention of living at peace with the 
crafts and guilds in the amusement indus- 
tries, but plans to wage constant aggres- 
sive war against well established craft ju- 
risdictions, and 


WHEREAS, Such reckless disregard by 
NABET for the long and established juris- 
diction of others, unless opposed, can lead 
only to disruption, joblessness and even 
chaos in the television industry, to the 
detriment of both workers and manage- 
ment, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor go on 
record to oppose this invasion by NABET, 
and urge that all members of the American 
Federation of Labor be on the alert for 
any NABET or independent move in their 
communities. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


EXPANSION OF A. F. of L. 
ORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The United Mine Workers 
of America, The National Association of 
Broadcast Engineers and Technicians, The 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, The 
International Union of Electrical Workers, 
C. lL. O., and others, are practicing raiding 
tactics against the American Federation 
of Labor organizations, and 


WHERBAS, If the American Federation 
of Labor would enter into organizing coal 
mining processing plants, manufacturing 
industries and building trades, it would 
tend to cause the aforementioned organi- 
zations to retrench to protect their inter- 
ests, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the delegates assem- 
bled in this convention instruct the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
inaugurate a more militant plan of organ- 
ization and protection, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That a greater number of 
more competent organizers be immediately 
employed by the American Federation of 
Labor and its affiliated international un- 
lons to carry out the intent of this reso- 
lution. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ON 
UNION LABEL 
Resolution No. 53—By Delegate George 


A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, The union label shop card 
and service button are a very important 
but neglected part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor movement, and 


WHEREAS, A _ state-wide education 
program is needed that would encourage 
union workers to purchase and demand 
products which carry the union label and 
to look for the union shop card and button 
wherever they buy or when in need of 
essential services, and 


WHEREAS, When contracts are nego- 
tiated it will be much easier for all con- 
cerned to get additional benefits and in- 
creased wages from an employer who rea- 
lizes that the union contract means in- 
creased business because labor favors buy- 
ing only union made and union label goods, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled at 
San Francisco, September 17, 1951 assign 
additional field representatives to the Un- 
ion Label Trades Department to promote 
statewide educational programs on union 
labels in conjunction with the state feder- 
ations of labor. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


AFFILIATION OF LOCAL UNIONS 
WITH CITY AND STATE BODIES 


Resolution No. 54—By Louisiana State 


Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The growth and strength 
of state federations of labor and central 
labor unions are of the utmost importance 
to each and every member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, Many locals are not affili- 
ated with either or both bodies, and 


WHEREAS, Conventions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have repeatedly 
urged local unions to affiliate with their 
respective central labor unions and state 
federations of labor, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
San Francisco make such affiliation man- 
datory rather than optional by amending 
such sections of the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor as neces- 
sary for this purpose. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


STRIKE BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has always advocated increased 
unemployment compensation for the work- 
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ers of. America at the 
date, and 


earliest possible 


WHEREAS, In an effort to remain con- 
sistent in the eyes of the general public, 
as well as with its own members, and 


WHEREAS, In view of the increased 
needs of the American workers at all times, 
not only in time of a crisis, and 


WHEREAS, The experience table of 
strike benefits paid over the last decade to 
federal labor unions firmly establishes the 
justification and merit of the resolve of 
this resolution, and 


WHEREAS, This same 
ceived the wholehearted 
1951 convention of the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Labor and strike benefits 
have been partially increased by the na- 
tional convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, therefore, be it 


resolution re- 
support of the 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
the City of San Francisco, September 17, 
1951, go on record to amend Article XIII, 
Section 5 of the American Federation of 
Labor Constitution: 


Article XIII, Section 5. In line seven, 
delete ($10.00) ten dollars and insert 
($16.00) sixteen dollars for each member 
of a federal labor union. In line twelve, 
where a waiting period of two weeks is 
called for, delete the word ‘‘two” and 
insert the words ‘‘one week”’ of the strike 
for all members of federal labor unions. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


TOBACCO WORKERS vs. 
TEAMSTERS 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegates John 
O’Hare, R. J. Petree, Tobacco Workers’ In- 
ternational Union. 


WHEREAS, The Tobacco Workers In- 
ternational Union has been affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor since 
1895, and 


WHEREAS, Our charter gives us com- 
plete jurisdiction over tobacco workers in 
the tobacco industry, and 


WHEREAS, The Tobacco Workers 
throughout its history has made every ef- 
fort to organize those workers coming 
under its jurisdiction, and 


WHEREAS, Up until this date, we have 
been able to organize those workers com- 
ing under its jurisdiction in all of the ma- 
jor cigarette producing factories with the 
exception of one, and 


WHEREAS, The great struggle of the 
Tobacco Workers International Union has 
been crowned mainly with success, and 
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WHEREAS, We have continued to pro- 
tect our interests as governed by our char- 
ter, issued to us by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and on every occasion 
helped to keep the tobacco workers with- 
in the jurisdiction of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, In recent months we have 
been raided by the teamsters organization 
in San Francisco, and 


WHEREAS, We of the Tobacco Workers 
Executive Board resent this intrusion on 
the jurisdiction of the Tobacco Workers, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
the city of San Francisco hereby demands 
that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers discontinue this intrusion on 
the jurisdiction of the Tobacco Workers 
International Union. 


Referred to Committee on Adjustment, 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Resolution No. 57—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of the American Federation of Labor 
that employment and working conditions 
of the rank and file of the American peo- 
ple is the concern and responsibility of 
the government on the national level, and 


WHEREAS, Low standards of employ- 
ment in some states jeopardize the secur- 
ity and opportunity for work in those 
states where favorable working conditions 
for their people have been established 
through the efforts of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, The Public Employment 
Service is the government agency delegat- 
ed to assist in the work, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor support the introduction of 
legislation providing for transfer of ad- 
ministration and funds of public employ- 
ment field offices to the United States Em- 
ployment Service in the Department of 
Labor; and immediate classification of 
their employees. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


BUREAU OF PRISON EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, Prior to 1931 many em- 
ployees of the government worked full six 
and seven-day weeks, and 
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WHEREAS, In April, 
passed what is known 
Half Holiday Law, and 


1931, 
as the 


Congress 
Saturday 


WHEREAS, The custodial employees of 
the United States Bureau of Prisons 
worked a six-day week from April, 1931, 
to May, 1943, contrary to the provisions of 
the above act, and 


WHEREAS, The statute of limitations 
was waived for employees of a number of 
bureaus such as Immigration Service, Cus- 
toms Service, and Alaska Railroad, and 


WHEREAS, American Federation of 
Government Employees is at present at- 
tempting to have the statute of limitations 
waived for United States Prison custodial 
employees so that claims for back pay can 
be filed for this entire period with the 
United States Court of Claims; now, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That American Federation 
of Labor in convention assembled lend 
their entire support to the American Fed- 
eration of Government Employees to se- 
cure favorable action on the above legis- 
lation. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegates James 
A. Campbell, Berniece B. Heffner, Howard 
C. Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. 


RESOLVED, That the 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor as- 
sembled in San Francisco, California, 
pledges its support to the affiliated organ- 
izations in the Government Employees 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and instruct the Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor to 
support the following legislation for that 
purpose: 

1. An immediate increase in the inade- 
quate base pay of all Government em- 
ployees to conform to rising costs and 
wage rates in private industry. 

2. Vigorous opposition to the reduction 
of the present amount of annual and sick 
leave and the maximum accumulation of 
leave now available to Federal employees; 
opposition to the mandatory use of annual 
leave accumulated in a particular calendar 
or fiscal year. 

3. Payment of overtime at time and one- 
half for all hours worked by employees of 
the Federal Government and District of Co- 
lumbia in excess of eight in any work day; 
establishment of Monday through Friday 
workweek; time and one-half for all Satur- 
day work; double time for Sunday and holi- 
day work; compensatory time if requested 
by employee at the rate of one and one-half 


hours for each overtime hour worked; a 
minimum of four hours when an employee 
is called for emergency work outside reg- 
ular working hours; application of night 
differential for night duty regardless of 
the regular schedule of duty or overtime; 
establishment of a thirty-two hour week in 
any calendar week containing a holiday; 
retention of present overtime benefits 
where they exceed the minimum outlined 
above. 


4. Substantial separation pay to be paid 
for a period not to exceed one year. 


5. Establishment of independent Boards 
of Appeal for all employees, with employee 
membership; decisions of such Boards to 
be binding on all parties. 


6. I. Optional Retirement at full annuity 
regardless of attained age: 
1. After 30 years of service; 

After 25 years of service; 
After 20 years of service for all 
employees in all hazardous oc- 
cupations; 
After 20 years of service, at a 
reduced annuity, if separated 
or demoted as a result of re- 
ductions in force. 


Elimination of taxation on all re- 
tirement annuities and to include 
persons now on retirement rolls. 
Medical, surgical, and hospital 
care for retired employees and 
their dependents through Govern- 
ment facilities. 


Increase travel allowance to $15.00 per 
day for employees in travel status and 12 
cents per mile for official use of privately- 
owned automobiles. 


8. Amendment of Hatch Act to permit 
Federal employee participation in local 
non-partisan elections. 

9. Prevent employment or continuance 
in the service of persons disloyal or other- 
wise unfit. 

10. Promotion from within the agency 
wherever practicable with recognition of 
seniority as the determining factor in this 
and other personnel actions; employee rep- 
resentation on boards evaluating ability, 
training, experience, for competitive pro- 
motion. 

11. Continued revision of classification 
laws to provide additional benefits for Fed- 
eral employees. 

12. Enactment of legislation guarantee- 
ing bona fide unions the right to represent 
members, and to require administrative 
officials to confer with representatives cf 
employee unions at their request on all 
matters affecting the welfare of employees. 

13. Unlimited reemployment rights in 
their own agency for employees with five 
or more years’ service; agencies to re- 
employ all former workers in reduction in 
force before hiring new employees. 

14. Complete uniforms, accessories, and 
equipment at Government expense for all 
Government employees required to wear 
them by law or regulation. 
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15. Opposition to military personnel per- 
forming duties of a civilian nature or fill- 
ing positions customarily occupied by ci- 
villian employees; determination of the na- 
ture of such positions to be made by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

16. Designation of General Services Ad- 
ministration Special Police as United 
States Special Police; consolidation of all 
building guard operations in Metropolitan 
District of Columbia under General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

17. Opposition to displacement by veter- 
inarians of lay Meat Inspectors perform- 
ing ante-and post-mortem work; transfer 
of Meat Inspection Division to Production 
and Marketing Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; application of Cus- 
toms and Immigration and Naturalization 
Service overtime rates and provisions to 
employees of Meat Inspection Division. 

18. Establishment of wage board 
tems and of area boards with union repre- 
sentation. 

19. Retention of 25 per cent differential 
for all United States citizens employed in 
the Canal Zone; preservation of Civil Serv- 
ice positions in the Zone for United States 
citizens. 

20. Provision of 26 days annual and 15 
days sick leave for custodial employees of 
the Post Office Department field service. 

21. Transfer of funds and administration 
of Public employment field offices to Unit- 
ed States Employment Service, Depart- 
ment of Labor, and reclassification of po- 
sitions. 

22. Equalizing special pay provisions to 
benefit civilian United States Public Health 
Service doctors. 


Sys- 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


PROTEST CLASSIFICATION OF 
SHEEP SHEARERS AS 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


Resolution No. 60—By Delegates Earl W. 
Jimerson, Patrick E. Gorman, Milton S. 
Maxwell, T. J. Lloyd, Joseph Belsky, R. 
Emmett Kelly, Marvin Hook, Ama 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America. 


WHEREAS, Sheep shearing is still de- 
fined as ‘‘agricultural labor’ in many fed- 
eral laws and departmental regulations, 
and 


WHEREAS, Sheep shearers are skilled 
craftsmen who spend about three years of 
apprenticeship training and who work with 
personal tools of considerable value, and 


WHEREAS, The inclusion of sheep 
shearers as “agricultural labor’’ with gen- 
eral farm labor is detrimental to their 
craft, their program for better and 
stronger union organization, and for their 
general economic welfare, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the efforts of the Amalga- 
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mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America to seek the exclu- 
sion of sheep shearers from the definition 
of ‘‘agricultural labor’’ in all federal laws 
and regulations wherever such definition 
is mimical to its general welfare, and as- 
sist in every way possible by legislation 
and otherwise the correction of the evil 
referred to in this resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


SUPPORT OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM, GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES COUNCIL 


Resolution No. 61—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Betty Bell, 
International Brotherhood ot Bookbinders; 
J. H. Lyons, J. R. Downs, Stanley Rounds, 
Jos. Boyen, Leslie L. Myers, C. F. Strick- 
land, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; 
Wm. L. McFetridge, William H. Cooper, 
Building Service kmployees International 
Union; Leo E. George, E. C. Hallibeck, 
Thomas Ward, John C. Sweeney, Franklin 
Overman, National Federation of Post Of- 
fice Clerks; Stanley W, Oliver, Interna- 
tional Federation of Technical Engineers, 
Architects and Draftsmen’s Union: Wil- 
liam E. Maloney, Charles Gramling, Joseph 
Delaney, Victor S. Swanson, Frank P. Con- 
verse, International Union of Operating 
Engineers; John P. Redmond, George J. 
Richardson, Robert Beale, Glenn Thom, 
Milton J. Terry, International Association 
of Fire Fighters; James A. Campbell, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Howard C. Myers, Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees; 
William C. Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, 
John J. Nolan, James Stocker, Edward 
Benning, C. N. Coyle, National Association 
of Letter Carriers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. 
Howard Hicks, John B. Kinnick, Office 
Employees International Union; Martin P. 
Durkin, George Meany, Edward J. Hillock, 
Charles M. Rau, Peter T. Schoemann, Rob- 
ert Lynch, Harry J. Ames, United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada; Herbert 
J. de la Rosa, George L. Googe, Interna- 
tional Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union; James Connor, International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers Un- 
ion; John L. Riley, Harold McKellips, 
George F. Wilson, William M. Thomas, 
tailway Mail Association; George L. War- 
fel, National Association of Special Deliv- 
ery Messenger: Selma Borchardt, John 
. Eklund, American Federation of Teach- 

; William L. Allen, The Commercial 
Woodruff Randolph, 


Telegraphers’ Union; 
John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace 


L. Imeson, J. Arthur Moriarity, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; D. W. Tracy, 
J. Seott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Guy W. 
Alexander, Shands Morgan, Patrick F. Sul- 
livan, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Edward J. Volz, Matthew 
Woll, International Photo-Engravers’ 
Union of North America; Central La- 
bor Union of the Panama Canal Zone; 
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Arnold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, 
American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees; Harold McAvoy, 
National Association of Post Office and 
Railway Mail Handlers; J. V. Horton, Fred 
J. O'Dwyer, Hugh Spaulding, National As- 
sociation of Postal Supervisors. 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia, pledges its support to the affiliated 
organizations in the Government Em- 
ployees Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and instruct the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor to support the following legislative 
program for that purpose: 


(a) Enactment of Legislation to provide 
over-time pay for Federal Employees 
at the rate that prevails in private in- 
dustry. This rate should not be less 
than time and one-half, without re- 
strictions. 

Enactment of legislation to modernize 
and liberalize the Postal Salary Clas- 
sification Act of July 6th, 1945, as 
amended. 

Actively support legislation to grant 
all employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment 26 days annual leave—15 days 
sick leave annually, to be accumulated. 
Support legislation to reclassify the 
salary of Postal Supervisors in keep- 
ing with good administrative practices. 
Rural Letter Carriers being placed on 
a forty hour work week, l0c per mile 
per day equipment maintenance with 
a minimum of $4.00 per day for all 
heavy route carriers, the classifying 
of substitute rural letter carriers. 
Support legislation to secure an equit- 
able upward revision of Government 
employees salaries and wages, includ- 
ing those in the field service of the 
Post Office Department and employees 
covered by wage boards. 

Endorse and vigorously support the 
proposal that at least one member of 
the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission be selected from the ranks of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Favor the removal from the Govern- 
ment service of any known member of 
the Communist Party or other subver- 
sive groups detrimental to the demo- 
cratic form of Government. 

(h) Urge the enactment of legislation to 
remove multiple taxation. 

(i) Support legislation to exempt 
ment annuities from Federal 
tax. 

(j) Support legislation to establish a 
thirty-five hour work week in Govern- 
ment service. 

(k) Extension of the principles of the Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
with provision for the Board to hold 
hearings in geographical centers. 

(1) Support the provisions of S. 408, Sena- 
tor Langer—H. R. 554, Congressman 
Rhodes and H. R. 571, Congressman 
Withrow, of the eighty-second Con- 
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gress which provides for recognition of 
organizations of postal and federal 
employees. (Little Wagner Act). 
(m) Amendments to Civil Service Em- 
ployees Retirement Act to give greater 
benefits and protection to those now 
retired and to those that will retire in 
the future. 
Establishment of seniority principles 
among all United States Government 
employees. 
Support legislation providing time 
credits to postal transportation clerks 
assigned to runs in which the average 
speed of trains exceeds 42 miles per 
hour. 
Enactment of the provision of bill S. 
413 by Senator Langer relating to auto- 
motive equipment for special delivery 
messengers in the post office. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 62—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Betty Bell, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
J. H. Lyons, J. R. Downs, Stanley Rounds, 
Joseph Boyen, Leslie L. Myers, C. F. 
Strickland, International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron 
Workers; William L. McFetridge, William 
H. Cooper, Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union; Leo E. George, E. C. 
Hallbeck, Thomas Ward, John C. Sweeney, 
Franklin Overman, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; Stanley W. Oliver, In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Union; 
William E. Maloney, Charles Gramling, Jo- 
seph Delaney, Victor S. Swanson, Frank 
P. Converse, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers; John P. Redmond, George 
J. Richardson, Robert Beale, Glenn Thom, 
Milton J. Terry, International Association 
of Fire Fighters; James A. Campbell, Ber- 
niece B. Heffner, Howard C. Myers, Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; William C. Doherty, Jerome J. 
Keating, John J. Nolan, James Stocker, 
Edward Benning, C. N. Coyle, National 
Association of Letter Carriers; Paul R. 
Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, John B. Kin- 
nick, Office Employees International Un- 
ion; Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Charles M. Rau, Peter T. 
Schoemann, Robert Lynch, Harry J. 
Ames, United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada; Herbert J. de la Rosa, George L. 
Googe, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union; James Connor, In- 
ternational Plate Printers, Die Stampers 
and Engravers Union; John L. Riley, Har- 
old McKellips, George F. Wilson, William 
M. Thomas, Railway Mail Association; 
George L. Warfel, National Association of 
Special Delivery Messengers: Selma Bor- 
chardt, John M. Eklund, American Feder- 
ation of Teachers; William L. Allen, The 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; Wood- 
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ruff Randolph, John W. Austin, Bernard 
M. Egan, Horace L. Imeson, J. Arthur Mo- 
riarity, International Typographical Un- 
ion; D. W. Tracy, J. Scott Milne, Frank C. 
Riley, Guy W. Alexander, Shands Morgan, 
Patrick F. Sullivan, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers; Edward J. 
Volz, Matthew Woll, International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America; Cen- 
tral Labor Union of the Panama Canal 
Zone; Arnold S. Zander, Gordon W. Chap- 
man, American Federation of State, 
County and Municipal Employees; Harold 
McAvoy, National Association of Post Of- 
fice and Railway Mail Handlers; J. V. 
Horton, Fred J. O’Dwyer, Hugh Spaulding, 
National Association of Postal Super- 
visors. 


RESOLVED, That this seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor assembled in San Francisco, California, 
pledges its support to the affiliated organ- 
izations in the Government Employees 
Council of the American Federation of La- 
bor, and instruct the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to sup- 
port legislation and regulations in op- 
posing: 

(a) The continuation of temporary non- 
certified employees in Federal Govern- 
ment employment. 

(b) The practice of contracting printing to 
the International Business Machines 
Company or others, thus depriving em- 
ployees in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and the Government 
Printing Office of work opportunities. 
Employment in the Government serv- 
ice of any known member of the Com- 
munist Party or other’ subversive 
groups detrimental to our democratic 
form of Government. ere 


The use of military personnel in ci- 
vilian Government positions. 

Merging or coordinating the United 
States Civil Service Retirement Fund 
with any other fund or retirement 
system. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


ORDERS OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Resolution No. 63—By Delegates John B. 
Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Betty Bell, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
J. H. Lyons, J. R. Downs, Stanley Rounds, 
Joseph Boyen, Leslie L. Myers, C. F. 
Strickland, International Association of 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental lron 
Workers; William L. McFetridge, William 
H. Cooper, Building Service Employees In- 
ternational Union; Leo E. George, E. C. 
Hallbeck, Thomas Ward, John C. Sweeney, 
Franklin Overman, National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks; Stanley W. Oliver, In- 
ternational Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, Architects and Draftsmen’s Unions; 
William E. Maloney, Charles Gramling, Jo- 
seph Delaney, Victor S. Swanson, Frank 
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P. Converse, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers; John P. Redmond, George 
J. Richardson, Robert Beale, Milton J, 
Terry, Glenn Thom, International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters; James A. Campbell, 
Berniece B. Heffner, Howard C. Myers, 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees; William C. Doherty, Jerome J, 
Keating, John J. Nolan, James Stocker, 
Edward Benning, C. N. Coyle, National 
Association of Letter Carriers; Paul R. 
Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, John B. Kin- 
nick, Office Employees International Un- 
ion; Martin P. Durkin, George Meany, Ed- 
ward J. Hillock, Charles M. Rau, Peter T. 
Schoemann, Robert Lynch, Harry J. Ames, 
United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada; 
Herbert de la Rosa, George L. Googe, In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union; James Connor, International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engrav- 
ers Union; John L. Riley, Harold McKellips, 
George F. Wilson, William Thomas, Rail- 
way Mail Association; George L. Warfel, 
National Association of Special Delivery 
Messengers; Selma Borchardt, John M. 
Eklund, American Federation of Teachers; 
William L. Allen, The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union; Woodruff Randolph, John 
W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, J. Arthur Moriarity, International 
Typographical Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley, Guy W. Alex- 
ander, Shands Morgan, Patrick F. Sullivan, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; Edward J. Volz, Matthew Woll, 
International Photo-Engravers Union of 
North America; Central Labor Union of 
the Panama Canal Zone; Arnold S. Zander, 
Gordon W. Chapman, American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees; Harold McAvoy, National Asso- 
ciation of Post Office and Railway Mail 
Handlers; J. V. Horton, Fred J. O’Dwyer, 
Hugh Spaulding, National Association of 
Postal Supervisors. 


WHEREAS, On October 27, 1949, and 
again on April 17, 1950, the Postmaster 
General of the United States issued orders 
which (1) expanded the duties of unskilled 
employees to include duties previously per- 
formed only by skilled employees paid at a 
higher rate, and (2) eliminated and cur- 
tailed postal services to the detriment of 
the American public and to the grievous 
injury of all postal employees respectively, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor condemn both of these orders of the 
Postmaster General on the ground that 
they are not in the interest of the American 
public and are destructive of the working 
conditions and standards of all postal em- 
ployees as well, and call upon the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to take such steps as may be nec- 
essary to cause the early rescinding of 
these obnoxious orders by either adminis- 
trative or legislative action. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The postal employee works 
eleven years before he reaches his top pay 
grade, and 


WHEREAS, In the building trades, and 
many other trades a man serves a four- 
year apprenticeship, and becomes a first- 
class journeyman drawing top pay, and 


WHEREAS, The postal employee after 
completing four years of meritorious serv- 
ice has nothing to look forward to except 
seven more long years of apprenticeship 
before reaching his top pay grade as a 
full-fledged journeyman, and 


WHEREAS, It is unfair to work the pos- 
tal employee seven years longer than the 
average journeyman before reaching his 
top pay grade, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, California, go on record as 
supporting the principles stated in this 
resolution. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


RECOGNITION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES’ UNION 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of 
Labor. 


WHEREAS, There exists in the various 
departments of the Federal Government 
many conditions which are not in the best 
interests of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, Members of organized un- 
ions are given no recognition by the De- 
partment heads under whom they serve, 
making it impossible for the workers to 
have any bargaining agencies or rights to 
deal collectively, in negotiating matters of 
policy, conditions of employment, hours of 
duty, wages or any other matter affecting 
their group, and 


WHEREAS, While federal employees’ 
unions have the right of appeal to their 
representatives in the Congress of the 
United States, department heads are not 
required by any laws to grant bargaining 
rights or recognition, to any union, and 


WHEREAS, Many instances of anti- 
labor administrations occur within the va- 
rious agencies and departments which are 
too numerous to mention here, but a good 
case in point is the vicious un-American 
practice found in the Post Office Depart- 
ments substitute program, wherein men 
may be required to work day after day, 
seven days a week, for periods of ten and 
twelve hours per day, often longer, and 
are subject to call for duty twenty-four 
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hours a day, and with absolutely no pro- 
visions for overtime pay, the regular hour- 
ly rate applies to all time served regard- 
less of hours worked per day or hours 
worked per week, all this along with the 
very definite health hazard faced by these 
employees is directly opposed to the aims 
of organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, There has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States, a bill H. R. 
554 by Congressman Rhodes of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is now before the House com- 
mittee on Postoffice and Civil Service, 
which would grant union recognition to 
the various groups who are organized into 
unions, and would require department 
heads to recognize such unions, thereby 
opening a way to negotiate a solution to 
many grievances, and 


WHEREAS, Most employees now organ- 
ized, are members of organizations formed 
under Charter by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and are therefore entitled 
to the support of all A. F. of L. groups, in 
their efforts to have this much needed leg- 
islation enacted at an early date by the 
a of the United States, therefore, 
re it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, California, do go on record 
| aaa the early enactment of H. R. 
554. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
SALARIES 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is currently before 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, in the Congress of the United 
States of America, a Bill, S. 355, which 
would provide a much needed raise in pay 
for workers in the Federal Government 
Service, and 


WHEREAS, Outside of a small adjust- 
ment of pay in November of 1949, Federal 
workers have not had an increase in com- 
pensation since July 1, 1948, and with the 
continued rise in the cost of living, these 
workers are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain a decent standard for 
themselves and their families, and 


WHEREAS, Most of these workers are 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, and are deserving of the support 
of all labor groups in securing the enact- 
ment into law of this much needed and 
long delayed legislation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled, 
in San Francisco, California, go on record 
as favoring the enactment into law of 
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S. 355, without amendment at the earliest 
possible date. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


PROTEST CLASSIFICATION OF 
SHEEP SHEARERS AS 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


Resolution No. 67—By Delegate Fullmer 
H, Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, The Utah Labor Relations 
Act under Article 3, Section 49-1-10, pro- 
vides for the workers covered by the Act, 
but excludes any individual employed as 
an agricultural laborer, and 


WHEREAS, Utah Labor Laws Section 
2. Section 49-9-8, provides for the workers 
covered by the Act, but excludes any in- 
dividual employed as an “agricultural 
laborer,’’ and 


WHEREAS, Many workers _ included 
under the term ‘Agricultural Labor” are 
actually skilled craftsmen, whose work re- 
quired years of effort to master, and 


WHEREAS, This type of worker now 
according to the Acts is excluded from 
any protection from the Acts to the detri- 
ment of these workers, and 


WHEREAS, The members of the Sheep 
Shearers Union, an affiliate of the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America are skilled crafts- 
men and are excluded from the protection 
of the Act, and 


WHEREAS, The employers of these 
workers knowing that sheep shearers are 
classified as agricultural workers, take 
undue advantage of this fact to the detri- 
ment of the working standards of the 
sheep shearers by importing Texas Mex- 
ican sheep shearers in unlimited numbers 
into Utah and other western states to per- 
form the work of the sheep shearers under 
sub-normal working conditions and wages, 
under which no organized sheep shearer 
can work or compete, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the seventieth con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor endorse the efforts of the Sheep 
Shearers Union to seek the exclusion of 
sheep shearers from the definition of 
“agricultural labor’ in all statutes and 
regulations wherever such definition is in- 
imical to its general welfare and assist 
in every way possible to correct this in- 
justice. being done these skilled workers. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


PROTEST IMPORTATION OF 
ALIEN SHEEP SHEARERS 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegate Fullmer 


H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 
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WHEREAS, National laws allow alien 
labor to be brought into the United States 
as farm laborers, and 


WHEREAS, Many of these Laborers, 
due to slack periods, are solicited for work 
by employers in the shearing industry un- 
mindful of improved working conditions 
and wages already established by members 
of the Sheep Shearers’ Union, and 


WHEREAS, In the last five year period 
65% of work that formerly was done by 
union members has been taken by this 
cheaper labor, and 


WHEREAS, If these conditions are per- 
mitted to continue it will only be a matter 
of time until the sheep shearers will have 
lost a gainful occupation and the entire 
Sheep Shearers’ Union stands to be dis- 
solved after having been founded since 
1903, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
go on record as opposing the importation 
of this type of labor into the United States 
where it is used to undercut the working 
conditions and wages established by mem- 
bers of the Sheep Shearers’ Union with 
the result that this union will eventually 
be destroyed and its members lose all the 
hard-earned gains of the past forty-eight 
years. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
SALARIES 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, There is currently before 
the House of Representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States of America a 
bill H. R. 244, which would provide a much 
needed raise in pay for workers in the 
service of the government of the United 
States, and 


WHEREAS, Outside of a small adjust- 
ment in pay in November of 1949, Federal 
workers have not had an increase in com- 
pensation since July 1, 1948 and with the 
continued rise in the cost of living these 
workers are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ing for themselves and their families, and 


WHEREAS, Most of these workers are 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor, and are deserving of the support of 
all labor groups in securing the enactment 
into law of:this much needed and long 
delayed legislation, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention assembled 
in San Francisco, California, go on record 
as favoring the enactment into law of H.R. 
244, without amendment at the earliest 
possible date. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 
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MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, It is generally recognized 
that the normal five day work week begins 
on Monday and runs through Friday, and 


WHEREAS, It is also generally recog- 
nized that Saturdays and Sundays are by 
good custom and usage distinct from the 
other days of the week, being identified as 
such by special sales in stores and special 
transportation rates and facilities, by ath- 
letic events and other’ entertainments 
whereby some persons gain a livelihood, and 
by religious services, and 


WHEREAS, It is a general practice to 
offer extra compensation for work on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays to those who normally 
work a five day week, and 


WHEREAS, It is the practice of some 
agencies of the Federal Government—and 
of the Navy Department in particular—to 
permit these beneficent customs to be cir- 
cumvented by the use of the “rearranged 
work week,” by means of which an em- 
ployee is sent home without pay on one or 
two days of his regular work week and then 
required to work for straight pay on Satur- 
days and Sundays, and 


WHEREAS, The Navy Department’s pol- 
icy in this matter has been stated in a let- 
ter dated February 8, 1949, which reads, in 
part, as follows: “‘The furlough device (i.e. 
rearranged work week) was adopted many 
years ago for the purpose of providing a 
method of handling peaks in work load 
without requiring additional staff or the 
payment for such work at overtime rates,” 
and 


WHEREAS, The Navy Civilian Personnel 
Instructions on the rearranged work week 
are so vaguely and ambiguously worded as 
to be susceptible to widely divergent inter- 
pretations, and 


WHEREAS, In numerous conferences 
with Navy Department officials, over a 
period of years, this ambiguity has made it 
impossible for the parties concerned to 
reach a satisfactory understanding, and 


WHEREAS, These long continued diffi- 
culties have led us to the opinion that ad- 
ministrative rulings in this matter should 
“wi replaced by specific legislation, therefore, 
ye it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, Calif., request the Congress 
of the United States, through suitable chan- 
nels, to enact legislation specifying that the 
® day work week for all Federal employees 
shall begin on Monday and run through Fri- 
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day ; that the rearranged work week be pro- 
hibited so that employees required to work 
on Saturdays and Sundays will receive 
premium pay, and that the only exception 
to this rule shall be for police, firefighting 
and other security forces and watch stand- 
ers, 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
CANAL ZONE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Resolution No. 71—By Delegate James A. 
srownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, General practice in the Unit- 
ed States is to transport school children to 
and from their homes by bus without charge, 
and 


WHEREAS, This particularly applies to 
rural areas for children traveling from 5 to 
15 miles to and from schools, and 


WHEREAS, A number of school children 
in the Canal Zone travel from 7 to 15 miles 
to school with the parents paying for such 
transportation, and 


WHEREAS, The Panama Canal Central 
Labor Union and Metal Trades Council 
have tried for years to relieve this situa- 
tion, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, support any movement by 
the American Federation of Labor of the 
Canal Zone with a view to inaugurating 
such transportation on the basis of being 
furnished by the United States Government. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


TEN PER CENT NIGHT 
DIFFERENTIAL 


Resolution No. 72—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, Section 10 of the Downey 
Pay Acts of 1945 and 1946 providing for a 
ten per cent night differential for Govern- 
ment employees does not apply to Wage 
Board employees on its annual basis, and 


WHEREAS, This has affected all the op- 
erating and maintenance monthly and an- 
nually paid employees of the Canal Zone 
Government and the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled, request their legal depart- 
ment to draft an amendment to Section 10, 
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of the 1945 and 1946 Downey Pay Acts, so 
as to definitely apply this provision to 
monthly operating and maintenance em- 
ployees. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


RECOGNITION FOR MARINE 
EMPLOYEES OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL COMPANY 


Resolution No. 73—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A, F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, Employees of the Panama 
Canal Company employed on vessels of the 
United States Government do not come un- 
der the Seamen’s Act known as the Marine 
G. I. Bill of Rights, and 


WHEREAS, These employees also are 
not eligible for the Seamen’s War Service 
certificate, although many were exposed to 
the hazards of mine fields during the war, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor attempt to 
have all licensed U. S. citizen employees of 
the Panama Canal Company, U. 8. Mer- 
chant Marine recognized on the same basis 
as the Maritime Commission Seamen, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That action be taken to 
amend Public Law No. 87, 78th Congress, 
to provide that Panama Canal Company 
Pilots, Masters and Engineers be eligible 
for Seamen’s War Service certificates, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SAFETY CODE PANAMA CANAL 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 

WHEREAS, There is a set of Codes for 
Safety, Fire, Building and Electrical Con- 
struction, etc., published by The AMERI- 
CAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, and 


WHEREAS, Most States and City govern- 
ments incorporate parts or all of these 
codes into their local codes, and 


WHEREAS, The Canal Zone Govern- 
ment and Panama Canal Company are in 
need of such regulations, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled, request their legal depart- 
ment to draft such legislation as is needed 
to amend the Canal Zone Code so as to in- 
clude the codes published by The AMERI- 
CAN STANDARDS ASSOCIATION, in- 
cluding the boiler safety code. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
EMPLOYEES OF CORPORATIONS 
WHOSE STOCK IS OWNED WHOLLY 
OR PART BY UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, SUBSTITUTING IN 
HIGHER GRADE POSITIONS WILL 
RECEIVE STANDARD WAGE RATES 
OF THE POSITION 


Resolution No. 75—By Delegate James A, 
f ‘i—aa Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, Existing law prohibits me- 
chanics employed in the Government Navy 
Yards, arsenals, and on the Panama Canal 
from receiving the proper rate of pay when 
substituting temporarily in supervisory po- 
sitions, and 


WHEREAS, This law is particularly ob- 
jectionable to employees on the Panama 
Canal because of the long period of time 
some employees must substitute as super- 
visors without receiving the proper salary 
for the responsibility taken, and 


WHEREAS, In all fairness, an employee 
assigned to a supervisory position should be 
given the standard wage of the position oc- 
cupied, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make every 
effort to amend existing law, so that federal 
employees and employees of corporations 
whose stock is owned wholly or part by the 
United States Government, substituting in 
higher grade positions will receive standard 
wage rates of the position regardless of the 
length of time occupied. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


20-YEAR RETIREMENT 
CANAL ZONE FIREMEN 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, The firemen of the Canal 
Zone Government are subject to the follow- 
ing occupational hazards: 

1. Oil and high test gasoline storage tank 

fires. 

2. All types of transit ship fires, including 

high test gasoline, nitrates, dynamite 

and ammunition. 

3. Airplane fires due to close proximity 
of the landing fields. 

. Grass fires under 44,000 volt transmis- 
sion lines. 

. Hazards of gas and cold storage re- 
frigeration plants and ships (ammonia 
and carbon dioxide). 
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WHEREAS, Progressive fire departments 
in the United States recognize occupational 
diseases, for example, heart trouble, tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia, and 


WHEREAS, Cities, towns and states in 
the United States have a 20-year retire- 
ment for firemen, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to draft and 
secure passage of proper legislation for re- 
tirement of Canal Zone Government Fire- 
men with 20 years service at 50 per cent of 
pay grade at time of retirement. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


RECOGNITION OF MARITIME 
SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 
PURPOSES 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, many employees in the 
United States Government service resigned 
their positions during the last World War 
for the purpose of serving in the United 
States Maritime Commission, and 


WHEREAS, The United States Maritime 
service was just as essential in winning the 
war as other military service, and 


WHEREAS, These employees have re- 
turned to their former positions with the 
United States Government, and have suf- 
fered the loss of the time that they served 
in the United States Maritime service from 
their retirement, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make every 
effort to secure the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make eligible for employees who re- 
signed from employment with the United 
States Government, for the purpose of en- 
tering the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, upon being returned to duty, be elig- 
ible to purchase credits for the lapsed time 
towards retirement. 


eferred to Committee on Legislation. 
Referred to Committe I lation 


SUBSTITUTES IN HIGHER GRADE 
POSITIONS WILL RECEIVE 
STANDARD WAGE RATES OF 
THE POSITION 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate James A. 
oe Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


WHEREAS, Existing law prohibits me- 
chanics employed in the Government Navy 
Yards, arsenals, and on the Panama Canal 
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from receiving the proper rate of pay when 
substituting temporarily in supervisory 
positions, and 


WHEREAS, This law is particularly ob- 
jectionable to employees on the Panama 
Canal because of the long period of time 
some employees must substitute as super- 
visors without receiving the proper salary 
for the responsibility taken, and 


WHEREAS, In all fairness, an employee 
assigned to a supervisory position should be 
given the standard wage of the position oc- 
cupied, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor, in Conven- 
tion assembled, be instructed to make every 
effort to amend existing law so that federal 
employees and employees of corporations 
whose stock is owned wholly or in part by 
the United States Government, substituting 
in higher grade positions will receive stand- 
ard wage rates of the position regardless 
of the length of time occupied. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation, 


S. 801—H. R. 2683 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, There was established by the 
Veterans Administration a_ regulation 
known as Technical Bulletin 7-98 which is 
so written as to deny the payment of sub- 
sistence allowances to veterans who are 
serving apprenticeships as printers, and 
other trades such as pressmen, stereotypers, 
photo-engravers, plumbers, pipefitters, pat- 
ternmakers and die sinkers, which would be 
paid to them under identical circumstances 
if they would select some other trade, and 


WHEREAS, the Veterans Administration 
has flagrantly ignored the rights of such ap- 
prentices and has adamantly refused to re- 
cognize the journeyman rate as the object- 
ive rate of the apprentice and refuses to 
correct this discrimination against the 
trades named and the veteran apprentices 
therein, and 


WHEREAS, Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
and Congressman Byron G. Rogers of Colo- 
rado have introduced bills in the Congress 
known as S. 801 and H. R. 2683 to correct 
by law the discrimination being invoked by 
the Veterans Administration through its 
regulation, and 


WHEREAS, The Executive Office of the 
President, Bureau of the Budget, has recom- 
mended to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare that it not give favor- 
able consideration to S. 801, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That it protests with full 
vigor this unfair action by the Veterans 
Administration of the United States and 
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views with great surprise the fact that this 
office would so light!y brush away the rights 
of a specific group of veterans who fought 
as valiantly for the preservation of free- 
dom as did any other group of veterans, 
and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor urge the President of the 
United States to reverse the action of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget and 
immediately request the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare and the House 
Committee on Veterans Affairs to enact 
without further delay S. 801 and H. R. 2683, 
to the end that the aforementioned discrim- 
ination of the Veterans Administration may 
be terminated and full rights restored to 
apprentices who suffer under said discrim- 
ination and, be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the President of the United 
States, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, all members of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, all mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Veterans 
Affairs, and to Senator Johnson and Con- 
gressman Rogers of Colorado. 


Referred to Committec on Legislation. 


HISTADRUT 


Resolution No. 80—By Delegates Alex 
Rose, Marx Lewis, James V. Novaco, Max 
Goldman, Sarah Leichter, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, The organized trade union 
movement of the State of Israel has been 
the outstanding example of democratic 
labor organization in the Middle East for 
the past thirty years, and is playing a 
leading role in the life of the young state 
by spearheading the many social, economic 
and cultural advances of the country, and 


WHEREAS, Histadrut, the General Fed- 
eration of Labor in Israel, has grown from 
a membership of 4,400 in 1920 to nearly 
400,000 in 1951, including in its ranks tens 
of thousands of recent immigrants from 
backward, feudal countries where free 
trade unionism is unknown or subjected 
to persecution, and 


WHEREAS, Histadrut has been instru- 
mental in making the social and economic 
standards of Organized Labor a recognized 
part of the country’s way of life, and 


WHEREAS, Histadrut has continued to 
develop its network of cooperative institu- 
tions in the field of health, which serve 
800,000 Jews and Arabs; in the field of 
vocational training for youth and adult 
immigrants; in the building of cooperative 
housing projects for workers and immi- 
grants; in the stimulation of cultural ac- 
tivities among Jewish and Arab workers 
in their respective languages; in the foster- 
ing of mutual aid funds and services; in 
the promotion of closer relations between 
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Jewish and Arab workers by aiding the 
latter to establish cooperatives, receive 
equal wages, and organize freely into trade 
unions, and 


WHEREAS, Histadrut has a profound 
regard for the achievements of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor on behalf of the 
American workers and workers in other 
lands who cherish freedom and democracy, 
and 


WHEREAS, Histadrut is engaged in a 
continuous program of converting home- 
less immigrants into productive citizens of 
the State of Israel, endowed with all the 
privileges, prerogatives and responsibili- 
ties of dignified workers in a functioning 
democracy, and is in need of extraordinary 
funds with which to adapt and enlarge its 
manifold activities in the field of health, 
housing, vocational training, cultural ad- 
vancement, international relationships, 
mutual aid and other beneficial undertak- 
ings, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, that the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor extend 
its heartiest fraternal greetings to Hista- 
drut, the General Federation of Workers 
in Israel, and congratulate it upon its 
splendid achievements in the face of un- 
paralleled obstacles, and be it further 


tESOLVED, That the Convention en- 
dorse the activities of the American Trade 
Union Council of the National Committee 
for Labor Israel, which is the living bridge 
between the American workers and the 
Israeli workers, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Convention call 
upon all the affiliates of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to participate generously 
in the annual Israel Histadrut Campaign 
Which helps finance the great humani- 
tarian and trade union program of Hista- 
drut a the workers and immigrants in 
Israel. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL FLEET 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
BP. of Is 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, and its affiliated unions has stressed, 
time after time, the necessity of maintain- 
ing our shipbuilding industry in a condi- 
tion which would make rapid expansion 
possible, in time of emergency, and 


WHEREAS, Representations to this ef- 
fect have been repeatedly made to Con- 
gress, to the former Maritime Commission 
and to the President, and 


WHEREAS, The present Korean crisis 
has now focused attention upon the in- 
adequacy of our fleet, and has vividly por- 
trayed our national indifference to the 
lessons we should have learned as a result 
of World Wars I and II, and 
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WHEREAS, There has not, even at this 
late date, so far as we are aware, been 
any plan announced for fleet expansion, 
particularly with respect to passenger ves- 
sels suitable for conversion to troop ships, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, again pro- 
test vigorously at the nation’s neglect in 
this matter, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That we condemn as short- 
sighted any policy that would have the 
United States rely upon the shipping of 
other nationals in times of peril, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor hereby declare itself in 
favor of a strong, well-balanced commer- 
cial fleet, to be operated by private in- 
dustry, sufficient in numbers, tonnage and 
speed to adequately serve the needs of our 
military, naval and commercial require- 
ments. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The problems of our 380,- 
000,000 physically handicapped citizens- 
the blind, partially sighted, deaf, hard of 
hearing, amputees, arthritics, cardiacs, 
diabetics, epileptics, victims of poliomyel- 
itis, multiple sclerosis, muscular dystro- 
phy, rheumatism, congenital defects and 
deformities and other injuries and dis- 
eases, are becoming more acute daily, and 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor has con- 
sistently fought to advance the welfare of 
all workers, by instituting and improving 
programs in their interest, and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was the chief 
factor, 32 years ago, in establishing the 
Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation 
Program, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped, an organ- 
ization composed primarily of physically 
handicapped people, with headquarters at 
370 National Press Building, Washington 
1, D. C., has been in the vanguard of all 
activities beneficial to handicapped the 
past ten years, and the Federation and 
its program has the endorsement of Or- 
ganized Labor and there are many promi- 
nent labor leaders amongst its national 
officers, and 


WHEREAS, Said Federation now has 
Bills pending in Congress to establish a 
Federal Agency for Handicapped, which 
were drafted and are supported by all 
labor groups, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 


American Federation of Labor call upon 
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its constituent labor bodies to lend legis- 
lative support, and that copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to the press, and all mem- 
bers of the Metal Trades and A. F. of L. 
legislative representatives. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION OF 
FOREIGN-MADE PRODUCTS 


Resolution No. 83—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It never was the intention 
of the reciprocal trade treaty policy of 
the Federal Government to permit foreign 
made products to be imported in this coun- 
try under circumstances that will result 
in complete ruination of competitive Amer- 
ican industry, and 


WHEREAS, Such situation is in fact de- 
veloping in the motorcycle industry as 
shown by the following facts: England is 
shipping into this country motorcycles 
which sell for an average of 25 to 30% 
less than comparable American made 
products; this price differential results in 
part from the fact that the average wage 
rate in the automotive industry in Eng- 
land is 58¢ an hour, while the average 
wage rate in motorcycle manufacturing in 
this country for workers who are mem- 
bers of the International Union, United 
Automobile Workers of America, A. F. 
of L., is $1.84 per hour, plus generally su- 
perior working conditions and social bene- 
fits; this price differential is also due in part 
to the devaluation of the value of the Eng- 
lish pound by approximately 30%; such 
price differential has resulted in the loss of 
25% of sales of one company, Harley- 
Davidson Motorcycle Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, during the current manu- 
facturing season, which loss of sales is di- 
rectly accounted for by the sales made in 
this country of the English-made motor- 
eycle and such loss of sales has also re- 
resulted in the loss of jobs by 1400 American 
working men and women at the Harley- 
Davidson Company, and 


WHEREAS, In addition to the unfair 
competitive advantage enjoyed by the im- 
ported English-made motorcycles, the 
British Empire has made it impossible for 
American manufacturers to. sell their 
products in the British Empire with the 
result that while such British-made prod- 
uct is freely sold here to the ruination of 
the American workingman, American 
made products of the same type are ex- 
cluded from the British market, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assembled in convention at 
San Francisco, September 17, 1951, go on 
record as being vigorously opposed to the 
granting of any tariff or import duty pref- 
erences which will permit continuation of 
the intolerable condition described above, 
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and as supporting any reasonable changes 
in such import duty or import quota regu- 
lations which will permit American-made 
motorcycles to compete on a fair and equal 
basis with English-made motorcycles for 
American sales. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M, Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 








WHEREAS, There was. established 
within the structure of Organized Labor, 
a Labor Unity Committee, consisting of 
A. F. of L., C. I. O., Railroad Brotherhoods 
and independent labor organizations, and 


WHEREAS, This Labor Unity Commit- 
tee, acting in unison, had great strength 
and effect in preventing the enactment of 
many proposed anti-labor measures in 
Washington during the past year, and 


WHEREAS, The need for united effort 
on behalf of all labor is greater today than 
ever before, and 


WHEREAS, It is becoming 
that this Labor Unity 
present in jeopardy of 
therefore, be it 


apparent 
Committee is at 
being disbanded, 


RESOLVED, That officials of the A. F. 
of L. be requested to use every possible 
means of preventing the dissolution of the 
Labor Unity Committee by extending to all 
other labor groups, an invitation to join 
with the A. F. of L. in the establishment 
of a permanent Committee from these 
groups to further the cause of labor unity 
and united labor action on all fronts. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 







LOWER RETIREMENT AGE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 






WHEREAS, The average working man 
in this country has a life span of 67 years, 
and under present Social Security laws he 
has but a scant two years after retirement 
at age 65 in which to enjoy the fruits of 
his many long years of labor, and 


WHEREAS, Believing that by amending 
the Social Security laws to allow those in 
covered employment to retire at age below 
65 and draw full benefits, the youth as well 
as the oldsters in this glorious land would 
have a brighter outlook toward their fu- 
ture, and industry would stand to gain by 
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relieving those who have served them 
faithfully and well during the best years 
of their lives, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor urge Con- 
gressional action to amend the present So- 
cial Security Law, reducing the retirement 
age of working men from 65 to 60 years 
and of women from 65 to 55. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


A. F. OF L. REPRESENTATION IN 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


86—By 
Federation of Labor. 





Resolution No. 
State 


West Virginia 


WHEREAS, It has been called to the at- 
tention of the Resolutions Committee that 
a great number of important offices in the 
Wage Stabilization, Manpower and other 
Government agencies are being set up, and 


WHEREAS, Your committee believes 
that the best interest of the working peo- 
ples can only be served providing there 
is adequate representation on _ these 
Boards, and 


WHEREAS, a most recent post on the 
Manpower Committee was granted to the 
Cc. IL. O. in the State of West Virginia, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and William Green, as 
President be urged to use influence to see 
that A. F. of L. representation and par- 
ticipation on these boards be more ade- 
quate, 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


SURVEY OF CIVILIAN POSITIONS 
IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Resolution No. 87—By Delegate James A. 


Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 












WHEREAS, 
(Dem. S. 
into the Senate, shown his interest in hav- 
ing all positions held by civilians and mili- 
tary 


Senator Olin D. Johnston 
C.) has, by resolution introduced 


personnel investigated, and 





WHEREAS, This investigation will de- 
termine if the jobs are military or civilian 
in function and require the use of military 
or civilian personnel, and 


WHEREAS, It is considered that this in- 
vestigation is for the best interest of the 
Government, and 





WHEREAS, As an example of what is 
occurring we recite this specific instance: 
“On the U. S. S. Amphion, A. R. 13, which 
is tied up to a pier about a mile from the 
Naval Base in Norfolk, other ships come up 
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and tie up along side the ship, and repair 
work is done there instead of sending the 
ship to the navy yard; there are six em- 
ployees in one specific trade doing repair 
work on the ship: there is also a foundry 
which makes castings; these men _ per- 
form the work of enlisted personnel, de- 
priving civilians of work normally per- 
formed by civilians, and 


WHEREAS, ‘‘The men above mentioned 
do not receive in wages one-half that 
paid civilian personnel, this is nothing but 
a wage cutting scheme, and means the 
eventual destruction of civilian employ- 
ment in all navy yards,” therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in convention assembled in 
San Francisco, California, endorse this 
resolution and take immediate steps to 
express this endorsement to Senator 
Johnston, and request further that the 
American Federation of Labor and its na- 
tional and international unions be repre- 
sented on the committees investigating 
such practices. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


CARE 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor, in convention assembled, Sep- 
tember 1950, at Houston, Texas, recogniz- 
ing the desperate need of the peoples of 
the war-torn world for food, clothing and 
the tools and equipment with which to 
rebuild their destroyed cities, and 


WHEREAS, The official welfare arm of 
the American Federation of Labor, its 
Labor League for Human Rights, has been 
contributing, through CARE, to the fam- 
ilies of needy trade unionists throughout 
the world, and 


WHEREAS, Despite the Marshall Plan 
funds, individual help from Americans is 
still needed overseas, and experts have 
estimated it will be many months before 
the long-range reconstruction programs 
abroad can bring any direct benefits to 
the average family, and 

WHEREAS, Action is needed NOW— 
President Green and Mr. Matthew Woll, 
President of Labor League for Human 
Rights, one of the founding agencies of 
CARE, have personally endorsed a Na- 
tional A. F. of L. CARE Campaign, urging 
the membership and all affiliated bodies of 
the American Federation of Labor to sup- 
port this appeal for the purchase of CARE 
packages to succor free, struggling trade 
unionists and their families abroad, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED: That the seventieth an- 
nual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, assembled in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., wholeheartedly support this 
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A. F. of L. CARE Campaign by (1) appeal 
for individual purchases or contributions 
by the membership for CARE packages, 
through CARE, “A. F. of L. Representa- 
tive, 20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y.,”’ 
and (2) publish and distribute A. F. of L. 
CARE Campaign material regarding CARE 
packages, through affiliated groups to 
free, struggling trade unionists and their 
families through the purchase of CARE 
packages. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


RENT INCREASES 
ATOMIC INSTALLATIONS 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
KF. of L. 


WHEREAS, The United States Govern- 
ment which owns all dwelling houses at 
Richland, Washington, proposes to _ in- 
crease rentals for such dwelling houses, 
some 40 per cent, on October 1, 1951, and 


WHEREAS, The same United States 
Government has, through its wage stabili- 
zation program, rigidly limited the wages 
of the atomic workers who, of necessity, 
occupy said dwelling houses, and 


WHEREAS, This situation amounts to 
a manifestly unfair pay reduction effected 
and solidified by the United States Gov- 
ernment, in a _ vital defense industry, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled 
in San Francisco this 17th day of Septem- 
ber, 1951, go on record as strongly oppos- 
ing rent raises at Richland, Washington, 
or at any other atomic energy installation 
for the duration of the present national 
emergency, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the full power of the 
American Federation of Labor be utilized 
to the end in opposition to any of these 
proposed rent increases at residences of 
atomic energy installations. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ADEQUATE MERCHANT 
MARINE 


Resolution No. 90—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


WHEREAS, The Metal Trades Depart- 
ment, and its affiliated unions, has 
stressed, time and time again, the neces- 
sity of maintaining our shipbuilding in- 
dustry in a condition which will make 
rapid expansion possible in time of emer- 
gency or war, and 


WHEREAS, 
fect have been 


Representations to this ef- 
made repeatedly to the 
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Congress, the old Maritime Commission, 
the new Maritime Administration, and to 
the President, and 


WHEREAS, The present Korean crisis 
as well as our decision to send troops to 
Europe and other areas has focused at- 
tention upon the grave deficiencies of our 
American merchant fleet, and vividly por- 
trays our national indifference to the les- 
sons we should have learned as a result 
of both World Wars I and IT, and 


WHEREAS, There has_ not. been 
planned, even at this crucial date, any 
substantial privately owned and operated 
merchant fleet expansion in order to guar- 
antee our nation merchant ships of suf- 
ficient speed for modern war, and a fleet 
sufficiently well balanced to assume a 
vital role as a military auxiliary in event 
of global conflict, and 


WHEREAS, This nation. is now seri- 
ously, even desperately, deficient in fast 
passenger carrying vessels quickly con- 
vertible to carry military personnel, and 
needs additional fast, large ore carrying 
ships and tankers to serve our remobili- 
zation and military preparedness, as well 
as an expanded economy, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor again 
protests vigorously, and with all the force 
at their command, the repeated delay and 
national neglect in this matter, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That we .condemn as 
shortsighted any policy that would have 
the United States place its reliance upon 
the shipping, shipbuilding or ship repair 
of other nations in time of danger and 
peril, and be it further recognized that 
there can be no dependency placed upon 
other nations to protect the United States 
in time of crisis, and further that we 
must be self-sufficient in the carrying of 
our commerce, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor reaffirm its consistent 
policy, and urge the Congress of the 
United States, and such other agencies 
of government responsible, to implement 
our merchant marine; and further that 
the declared policy of building, operating 
and maintaining a strong American Mer- 
chant Marine by private enterprise be 
encouraged and aided by the Government, 
to the extent necessary to guarantee a 
merchant fleet sufficient in numbers, ton- 
nage and speed to adequately serve the 
needs of our domestic and foreign com- 
merce and national security. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


INCREASE PER CAPITA TAX AND 
MONTHLY DUES FROM FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegates H. A. 
Bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, Marshall 


Shafer, Drew Taylor, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union. 
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WHEREAS, It has been necessary for 
a large number of local unions that are 
affiliated with international unions with- 
in the American Federation of Labor to 
increase their monthly dues in order to 
meet the increasing cost of administra- 
tive and organizing expense, and 


WHEREAS, It has been necessary for 
a number of international unions to seek 
an increase in per capita tax from their 
local unions in order to meet the increas- 
ing cost of administrative and organiz- 
ing expense, and 

WHEREAS, The present per capita tax 
of 37% cents per member per month 
being paid by federal labor unions to the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
present monthly dues of $1.00 being paid 
by the members to the federal labor 
union is inadequate to meet the increased 
cost, and 


WHEREAS, There is a tendency for 
newly organized groups to seek a charter 
from the American Federation of Labor 
rather than from the international union 
that has proper jurisdiction because of 
the lower monthly dues and per capita 
tax, thus creating an unfair advantage 
to organizational programs by interna- 
tional unions, and 


WHEREAS, The international unions 
have been called upon from time to time 
to increase their per capita tax payments 
to the American Federation of Labor in 
order for the American Federation of 
Labor to have sufficient income to meet 
the increased cost of organizing and serv- 
icing these federal labor unions, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Constitution of 
the American Federation of Labor be 
amended to provide that monthly dues for 
federal labor unions shall be not less than 
$2.00 and per capita tax payments to the 
American Federation of Labor shall be 75 
cents per member per month. 


Referred to Committee on Laws. 


AMEND AFL CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE 3, SECTION 4 





Resolution No. 92—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 


WHEREAS, American Federation of 
Labor has throughout its entire history 
encouraged and cooperated in the develop- 
ment of the American labor press, as an 
instrument through which to inform the 
rank and file of the workers, as well as to 
champion the cause of labor, particularly 
when the daily press sees fit to distort the 
position of trade unions, and 


WHERBAS, It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the loyal labor publications of 
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this country be afforded the fullest co- 
operation by those in the top echelons of 
the labor movement, so that its prestige 
and power in serving the workers be en- 
hanced, and 


WHEREAS, The 93rd annual conven- 
tion of the International Typographical 
Union at Atlanta, Ga., August 18, 1951, 
instructed the I. T. U. delegates to the 
A. F. of L. to present the following 
amendment to the A. F. of L. constitution, 
so as to provide a regular Convention 
Committee, whose duties shall be to re- 
port to the annual A. F. of L. convention 
the state of the labor press in this coun- 
try, and to recommend such action by the 
A. F. of L. convention, which shall help 
to improve the labor press and thereby 
make possible greater service to the cause 
of unionism in this country, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That Section 4, of Article 
3, of the American Federation of Labor 
Constitution, be amended so that it will 
read as follows: 

Section 4. The following committees, 
consisting of fifteen (15) members each, 
shall be appointed by the President: 
First—Rules and Order of Business; 
second—Report of Executive Council; 
third — Resolutions; fourth — Laws; 
fifth — Organization; sixth — Labels; 
seventh—Adjustments; eighth—Local 
and Federated Bodies; ninth—Educa- 
tion; tenth—The Labor Press; eleventh 
—State Organizations; twelfth—Indus- 
trial Relations; thirteenth—Building 
Trades (to which shall be referred all 
grievances and other matters pertain- 
ing exclusively to the Building Trades); 
fourteenth—Legislation. 








Referred to Committee on Laws. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ORGANIZING 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 

For many years past, California and 
particularly Southern California, has 
been the most rapidly growing section in 
the country, both in population and in- 
dustry. Unfortunately, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, particularly in the metal 
trades field, has not kept pace with this 
tremendous growth in its organizing. 

Some two years ago the Metal Trades 
Council of Southern California developed 
an organizing program supported in man- 
power and money by the affiliated inter- 
national unions. In January of this year, 
1951, this program was revised and is 
presently supported by the California 
State Federation of Labor, the Metal 
Trades Department, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the Central Labor Coun- 
cils, and the majority of the international 
and local unions with both manpower 
and money. 


This organizing program has met with 
some success, but if it is to flourish it is 
imperative that the program have full 
support in manpower and money from all 
segments of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

If this program is dropped it will be the 
go-ahead signal for unfriendly manage- 
ment to more strongly pursue their open 
shop fight. Furthermore, it will invite 
rival labor organizations to increase their 
presently strong organizing activities. 

Soon the well organized building and 
construction trades will feel the impact of 
unfriendly employers, legislation, and 
rival labor organizations. Therefore, we 
urge you to support the following resolu- 
tion: 


WHEREAS, Southern California is at 
present the largest unorganized area in 
the production field in the nation, and 


WHEREAS, Southern California is the 
most rapidly expanding section in popu- 
lation and industry in the country, and 


WHEREAS, The future stability and 
growth of the A. F. of L. will be gov- 
erned to a great degree by our success in 
organizing the production field, and 


WHEREAS, Our present strongly or- 
ganized groups will be materially weak- 
ened if we fail to organize the factories 
in this area, and 


WHEREAS, The officers of the Metal 
Trades Department are instructed to re- 
quest the international unions, all local 
unions, the American Federation of 
Labor, the state federation of labor, and 
all councils in the area, to actively co- 
operate in this organizing drive, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of 
the American Federation of Labor go on 
record recommending the continuance of 
this Southern California organizing drive, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Metal Trades 
Department call regular quarterly con- 
ferences in the Los Angeles area of rep- 
resentatives of the above-mentioned or- 
ganizations to review the progress made, 
and lay plans for future action, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That the Metal Trades 
Department petition the American Fed- 
eration of Labor to assign a member of 
their organizational staff to direct and 
conduct the activities of this organizing 
drive, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this convention rec- 
ommend participation in both manpower 
and money by all international unions, all 
local unions, the American Federation of 
Labor, the Metal Trades Department, the 
state federation of labor, and all the 
councils in the area, 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 
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ORGANIZATION OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY PLANTS 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
Pr. of Ll. 


WHEREAS, It is rapidly becoming evi- 
dent that atomic energy plants are in- 
creasing in number and scope to the ex- 
tent that they are rapidly becoming one 
of the major industries of America, and 
if this growth continues within the next 
decade it may well be the largest indus- 
try in the nation, and 


WHEREAS, The affiliated and cooper- 
ating international unions of the Metal 
Trades Department have been cognizant 
of the opportunity presented for organ- 
ization of employees in atomic energy op- 
erations, and that the degree of organiza- 
tion already existing in atomic energy 
Dlants is conclusive proof that crafts can 
be organized in industrial units, there- 
fore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, in convention assembled, 
recognize the importance of a _ strong, 
continuous organizing campaign in all 
atomic energy plants, and that the cooper- 
ation now existing between the Director of 
Organization, and the Organizing Staff of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the Metal Trades Department, and its af- 
fillated and cooperating unions, be con- 
tinued, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the full attention of 
the American Federation of Labor be di- 
rected toward the organization of em- 
ployees in atomic energy plants. 


Referred to Committee on Organization. 


ATTACKS ON NATION’S 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor, throughout its entire history, 
has given active support to adequate edu- 
cational facilities for the Nation’s chil- 
dren and youth as the indispensable foun- 
dation of our democratic society, and 


WHEREAS, The public schools of the 
United States have faced a serious crisis 
during the post-war years of World War 
Il resulting from inadequate financial 
support of the public school and a seri- 
ous shortage of teachers, and 


WHEREAS, Certain organizations and 
organized groups under camouflaged 


names such as The Friends of the Public 
Schools, National Council for American 


Education, and American Education As 
sociation, are making attacks on the pub- 
lic schools and demanding reduced ex- 
penditures for education at a time when 
school costs have greatly increased and 
when a greatly expanded program of edu- 
cation is badly needed, and 


WHEREAS, Such attacks on the Na- 
tion’s schools, which are based on preju- 
dice and tax-saving programs, rather 
than on facts, tend to jeopardize the wel- 
fare and security of the United States at 
a critical time in its history and threaten 
the very foundations of our democratic 
government, therefore be it 





RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor in convention assembled, 
in San Francisco in September, 1951, em- 
phatically condemn the current attacks 
on the Nation’s schools and urge all affi- 
liated organizations to give all possible 
support to teachers’ unions and other 
true friends of education in exposing and 
opposing the groups which are waging 
camouflaged but carefully planned cam- 
paigns to curtail the educational program 
for the children and youth of the nation, 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That all affiliated bodies 
be alerted through the publications of the 
A. F. of L. regarding the attacks of these 
organizations and groups which pretend 
to be friends of education but which are 
in fact among the worst enemies of the 
Nation’s schools. 


Referred to Committee on Education 


OIL LANDS REVENUE 
FOR EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 96—By Delegates John 
M. Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. 
Borchardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The Security of the United 
States is imperiled by enemies of our func- 
tional democracy, and 


WHEREAS, in this situation every 
American citizen must be rendered cap- 
able of contributing his maximum effort 
in behalf of our country, and this entails 
achievement of his highest learning capa- 
city, and 


WHEREAS, It is universally recognized 
that a financial crisis exists in the schools 
and colleges of this country—a crisis so 
severe that the quality of American edu- 
cation is seriously endangered and will 
continue to suffer to an increasing extent 
unless substantial financial assistance is 
forthcoming from the federal government 
to help meet this problem of national con- 
cern, and 


WHEREAS, Necessary demands on the 
Nation’s general funds for other important 
and essential purposes incident to the 
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emergency, indicate the urgency of pro- 
viding funds from sources in addition to 
those available through taxation, and 


WHEREAS, The House of Representa- 
tives had not only failed to provide for 
such educational needs through tax reve- 
nues, but has actually also passed a bill 
which would remove from the people’s 
use the greatest presently known source 
of non-tax revenue—the returns available 
from tidelands oil, and 


WHEREAS, This bill, passed by the 
House and now before the Senate, would, 
in effect, surrender this great financial 
vield to large financial interests that are 
striving to overrule the United States Su- 
preme Court’s decision that the tidelands 
oil belongs to all the 48 States, and 


WHEREAS, Senator Lister Hill, long 
known to us as a courageous fighter for 
the rights of American citizens, has spon- 
sored—with the cooperation of other sen- 
ators—an amendment to the nefarious 
House bill which would apply the royalties 
realized from tidelands oil to the support 
of education — primary, secondary and 
higher education, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, By the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in annual convention as- 
sembled in San Francisco, California, that 
we endorse, and pledge our full support to, 
the amendment proposed by Senator Lister 
Hill which provides that royalties from 
tidelands oil be applied for the support of 
education in the United States, and be it 
further 


RESOLVED, That a copy of this reso- 
lution be sent to Senator Lister Hill and 
to Congressman Mike Mansfield of Mon- 
tana, with a letter expressing to each of 
them the appreciation of the American 
Federation of Labor for their vision and 
foresight as evidenced by the amendment, 
and assuring them of the Federation’s sup- 
port in working toward adoption by Con- 
gress of their constructive proposals in 
the public’s interest. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF SCHOOLS 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has consistently advocated that 
widespread public education is the basis 
on which a successful democratic society 
must be built, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor in numerous pronouncements 
has urged adequate financial support for 
education at local, state and national 
levels, and 
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WHEREAS, A serious crisis has existed 
for several years in the public schools of 
the United States because of inadequate 
financial support for education of the Na- 
tion’s children and youth, and 


WHEREAS, The financial support of the 
schools is often made a political football 
between local communities and state legis- 
latures with the result that neither local or 
state governmental bodies provide the 
revenues necessary to operate the schools, 
and 


WHEREAS, Despite a long recognized 
need for federal support for public edu- 
cation the Congress of the United States 
has failed to enact legislation to provide 
such a program, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That. the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled 
in San Francisco, California, in Septem- 
ber 1951, go on record urging all affiliated 
bodies to give active support to increas- 
ing financial support for the schools of 
the Nation at local, state and national 
levels, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the Committee on 
Taxation of the American Federation of 
Labor be requested to recommend a pro- 
gram of taxation at local, state and na- 
tional levels which will serve as a guide 
for all affiliated bodies in securing ade- 
quate financial support for the schools. 


teferred to Committee on Education. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, The federal government of 
the United States provides extensive re- 
search and informational services for agri- 
cultural and commercial interests to assist 
them in raising the standards of their re- 
spective fields of activity, and 





WHEREAS, Such Services are badly 
needed by organized labor in raising the 
standards of living of millions of citizens 
of the United States, and 


WHEREAS, The welfare and security of 
the Nation depend to a large extent upon 
the level of education of its adult popula- 
tion, and 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor in previous conventions has gone 
on record in favor of a program of federal 
assistance for workers’ education and adult 
education, and 

WHEREAS, Up to the present time no 
such program of federal assistance has 
been enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the 70th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention assembled, in San 
Francisco, in September, 1951, go on rec- 
ord urging the enactment of legislation 
to provide federal funds for a program of 
workers’ education and adult education 
under the direction of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


WHEREAS, Thousands of teachers in 
the United States are required to perform 
overtime work in addition to their full 
days’ work of teaching without any addi- 
tional pay, and 


WHEREAS, Extra-curricular activities 
constitute an essential part of the school 
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program requiring highly skilled profes- 
sional service on the part of the teacher, 
and 


WHEREAS, The labor movement 
stands for the principle that overtime work 
beyond the regular hours of work should 
be paid for at a rate of time and one-half, 
and 


WHEREAS, Work performed without 
compensation by any group of workers 
tends to lower the standards of all work- 
ers, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, in convention assembled, 
in San Francisco, California, in September 
1951, go on record condemning the prac- 
tice of compelling teachers to work after 
regular hours without additional pay, and 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That all affiliated bodies be 
urged to support union teachers in their 
efforts to secure additional pay for over- 
time work in addition to the regular hours 
of work. 


Referred to Committee on Education. 


Seventieth Annual Convention 
of the 


American Federation of Labor 
1951 


Proceedings 


San Francisco, California, September 19, 1951 


Report of 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


San Francisco, California 
September 19, 1951 
The Convention was called to order at 
10:00 o’clock by President Green. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
present to you Rabbi Samuel White, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Rabbis of Northern 
California, who will pronounce the invoca- 
tion this morning. 


INVOCATION 


(Rabbi Samuel White) 
(President of the Board of Rabbis of 
Northern California) 


Our God and God of our Fathers, as we 
gather this day to consider ways and means 
of bettering the lot and fortune of the 


working men and women of our country, 
we give thanks unto Thee that Thou hast 
sustained us and Kept us alive to this hour. 
In these days of trouble and vexation we 
pray that Thou watch and protect this 
goodly land of ours which, with all of its 
imperfections is eternally dedicated to 
freedom, democracy and justice. 

We ask of Thee, our Father, that Thou 
give us understanding, courage and faith, 
that in trying times we do not by hysteria 
or a mood of bitterness and reaction de- 
stroy from within the very freedoms and 
lights we prepare to protect from those 
who would destroy it from without. 

May the crisis in which we find ourselves 
knit us closer together as a people and as 
a nation. 

Purge our hearts and spirits from that 
selfishness from which some would profit 
from a national emergency while others 
suffer increasing want and insecurity. 

Bless the leaders of this great movement 
and its vast membership. 

Bless Thy troubled world with an en- 
during and just peace. Amen. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes the representative of the Credentials 
Committee for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Drew Taylor, Chairman of the 
Committee, submitted the following report: 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined the credential of Maywood Boggs, 
the seventh delegate representing the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America, 
and recommends that the delegate be 
seated with 214 votes. 

Your Committee on Credentials has been 





requested by Secretary-Treasurer George 
J. Richardson of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters to substitute Howard 
P. Barry for Milton J. Terry, 
reported, who is unable to attend on ac- 
count of illness, on the repre- 
senting that organization, and we recom- 


mend that the delegate be seated with 114 


previously 


delegation 


votes. 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined the following credentials and rec- 
that 
Lynch, as sixth delegate, repre- 


ommends the delegates be seated: 

John I. 
senting the International Union of Operat- 
ing Engineers, with 267 votes, 

John M. Rourke, representing the Con- 
necticut State Federation of Labor, with 
1 vote. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


RE-ASSIGNMENT OF SUBJECTS IN 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 

nizes Chairman Woll, of the Resolutions 


Committee, for an announcement. 


President, the 
recommends 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: Mr. 
Committee on Resolutions 
that the subjects of the Executive Coun- 
Report under the captions, ‘‘World 
Affairs,’’ ‘‘Mutual Military Assistance,” 
“Economic Aid,’ ‘‘Economic Problems of 
Labor in Europe and the Middle East,”’ and 
“United Nations” be referred to the Com- 
mittee on International Labor Relations. 

The committee wishes also to announce 
that under the rules requiring unanimous 


cil’s 
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consent for the introduction of further res- 
it wants to make known 
any resolution received 


olutions, its ob- 
jection to 
after the 


session, 


being 


conclusion: of this afternoon's 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have heard 
the recommendation of Chairman Woll that 
the matters he refers to be referred to the 
Committee on International 
Are there any objections? 


Labor Rela- 
tions. 


Hearing none, it is so ordered. 


SSCORT COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 
to announce that 
guished speakers who will address the con- 
One of them is Mr. 


we have some distin- 
vention this forenoon. 
A, C. Croft, President of the 
Arbitration Association. He will be 
in the hall very shortly and I want to ap- 
point a committee to him, The 
committee will consist of Delegate Peter- 
Delegate Cronin of 
and Delegate 
Service 


American 
here 


escort 


son of the Machinists, 
the Sheet Metal Workers, 

McFetridge, of the Building 
ployees. 

Now I want to present to you as the first 
speaker this morning our very worthy and 
hard working Director of the American 
Federation of Labor in Latin America. He 
is also Secretary of the Regional Board of 
the LC.F.T.U. He 


is a very capable repre- 


sentative working for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and I now present him 
to you to address you this morning. 

I know most of you know of him, you 


know of his splendid work and the excel- 
lent rendered in Latin 
America and in other areas for the promo- 
tion of cooperation and understanding be- 


service he has 


tween the Latin Américan nations and the 
Labor, 
friend, 


American Federation of 
I present to you our 
Serafino Romualdi. 


Brother 


MR. SERAFINO ROMUALDI 
Latin American Representative, 
American Federation of Labor 


President Green, Secretary Meany, mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, delegates 


and guests: 

It is again my privilege to speak to you 
of the activities of the American 
tion of 


Federa- 


Labor in Latin America, and to 
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comment briefly on the status of free trade 
unionism in that part of the world. 

Our main task in the past year has been 
to help the workers of our sister American 
republics in their struggles to secure a 
higher standard of living and to defend 
freedom of trade union organization. In 
this, we have acted in cooperation with 
other labor groups of the United States 
and Canada, which are members of the 
Inter-American Regional Organization of 
the LC.F.T.U., which is better known as 
the O.R.L.T. 

Let me give you a few examples of this 
activity: 

Thanks to the support given by the 
American Federation of Labor, and par- 
ticularly by the President of the Metal 
Trades Department, Brother James Brown- 
low, several thousand workers and em- 
ployees of the United States Naval Opera- 
tions Base in Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, are 
now enjoying the benefits of trade union- 
ism and have established a system of labor 
itions with the Administration of the 
se. This has given concrete benefits to 
the workers and employees, has strength- 
ened the security of that important mili- 
tary outpost and has removed sources of 
irritation and bad feelings. 

We have given wholehearted cooperation 
to the campaign of the Cuban Federation 
of Labor against the reduction of their 
quota of sugar to be exported to the United 
States. Our legislative department has de- 
nounced as ill advised the move of Congress 
to reduce the quota of sugar from a demo- 
cratic country, whose workers receive good 
wages and enjoy freedom of organization, 
for the benefit, mainly, of other countries 
run by dictatorships, whose workers re- 
ceive lower wages and are denied the right 
of free trade unionism. 

Our militant stand against the exploita- 
tion of Mexican farm laborers in the 
United States, has been greeted with ap- 
preciation by the labor people of Mexico. 
For the first time in the history of U. S.- 
Mexican relations, it has been possible to 
establish a working alliance of the National 
Farm Labor Union and the A. F. of L. 
border State Federations with Mexican 
Free Trade Unions, for the mutual protec- 
tion of the rights of the farm laborers on 
both sides of the border. 

We are now engaged, in cooperation with 
other U. S. labor groups affiliated to the 
O.R.1.T., in the task of bringing relief to 
the Bolivian miners, whose plight has be- 
come legendary and is well known to the 
students of international labor since a joint 
U. S.-I.L.0. mission went there in 1942. We 
have notified the U. S. Government, which, 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, is the largest buyer of Bolivian 
tin, that we favor the fixing of a buying 
price that would permit the payment of 
decent wages to the Bolivian miners and 
the setting up of an effective welfare pro- 
gram for the preservation of their health. 

The standard of living of the Latin Amer- 
ican wage earners is greatly affected by 
the economic policy followed by the gov- 
ernment of the United States in its rela- 
tionship with the other American repub- 
lics. Here is where U. S. labor can exercise 








pressure in order to influence in the right 
direction the policy of our government. 
But, while the labor groups in the United 
States have become well aware of the im- 
portance of Latin America in our present 
and future struggles for the survival of the 
democratic way of life, it is regrettable to 
note that such awareness is still lacking 
in the general press of our country and in 
many of the policy-making agencies of our 
government, particularly Congress. This 
explains the insufficiency of the approach 
to economic problems of Latin America, of 
which the pending bill for Foreign Eco- 
nomic Aid, known as the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951, is a glaring example. 

This Act provides for the expenditure 
during the current fiscal year of the sum 
of 8% billion dollars for military and eco- 
nomic aid to friendly foreign countries. 
Of this, 2.2 billion dollars are earmarked 
for economic aid. But of this huge sum, 
the amount allotted to the whole of Latin 
America is only one per cent of the total, 
that is, only 22 million dollars. You can 
well imagine the reaction of our Latin 
American labor and democratic friends to 
such a shortsighted approach! 

We have, of course, continued to give 
every possible support to those Latin 
American labor groups that are fighting 
for the strengthening of democracy in 
their respective countries or for the re- 
covery of liberty and civil rights whereve! 
these have been suppressed. In this task 
we have followed what is by now a well 
established tradition of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, which has proven time 
and time again to be wise and most fruitful 
in its moral and political returns. 

Let me say that our work has not been in 
vain. In at least one country, Peru, the 
workers have regained trade union free- 
dom. Brother Arturo Sabroso, general sec- 
retary of the Confederation of Labor of 
Peru, and most of the leaders of the demo- 
cratic labor movement affiliated with the 
O.R.1.T. and the ICFTU, are now at lib- 
erty. After many months in jail Sabroso 
joined us, last January, at the ICFTU Mex- 
ico City Conference, where he was elected 
President of the O.R.1L.T. I am convinced 
that the solidarity of the old C.I.T. and the 
American Federation of Labor with the 
workers of Peru, manifested in countless 
occasions from the ILO assembly rooms in 
Geneva to the UN Social and Economic 
Council at Lake Success, greatly impressed 
the Government of Peru and led it to the 
re-establishment of trade union freedom. 

The situation in Argentina, Venezuela 
and the Dominican Republic is perhaps 
even worse than it was at the time of our 
Convention last year. It would take too 
long to describe it in detail. Besides, who 
does not know what is happening in these 
three unfortunate countries? Free unions 
are banned and the jails are filled with labor 
leaders, in most without specific 
charges, save for the well Known fact that 
they believe in democracy and freedom and 
are willing to risk their life on behalf of 
these immortal ideals. 

Somewhat different, but equally disturb- 
ing, is the case of Guatemala, where the 
Communists dominate the labor movement 
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and seem to enjoy the favors of the Gov- 
ernment, Against such charges, the Guate- 
malan Government itself has found it nec- 
essary to enter strong denials, asserting 
that charges of Communist influence usu- 
ally come from American sources when 
Guatemalan workers ask for better wages 
and working conditions. This is to a certain 
extent true. We have had occasion to de- 
plore such stupid handling of the Com- 
munist issue on the part of American in- 
terests in Guatemala. Nevertheless, I like 
to ask: ‘“‘How come that an official recep- 
tion was given in honor of Toledano, Sail- 
lant, Guzman and a half-dozen more fore- 
ign Communist labor leaders, when they 
were in Guatemala last May for a WFTU 
conference? How come that there were 
present, at such reception, four members 
of the Cabinet, including the Foreign Min- 
ister, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and most of the leaders of the 
political parties that support the Govern- 
ment? Don’t they know, down in Guate- 
mala, that the WFTU is the strongest 
agency of the Soviet Government for the 
promotion of fifth-column treason in the 
Western World?” Let's hope the answer 
will soon come in convincing deeds rather 
than in confjising words! 


But in spite of the black spots that I have 
just mentioned, I must say that the overall 
prospect for democratic labor in Latin 
America is much brigther today than it was 
one year ago. 

I have already mentioned the improve- 
ments in Peru. With the re-establishment 
of constitutional government in Panama, 
democratic labor is again in firm control. 

In El Salvador, Congress is now debating 
a new labor legislation which marks a con- 
siderable step forward along the construc- 
tive lines which we have suggested. Mean- 
while, whatever control the Communists 
had in the labor movement of that country 
was smashed for good when treasonable 
— on their part were discovered last 
July. 

Complete political and trade union free- 
dom prevails in Uruguay and Costa Rica, 
where the free trade unions speak for the 
overwhelming majority of the workers. 

In Chile and Colombia the labor unions 
that are affiliated with the ICFTU are get- 
ting stronger. The latest attempt by the 
Communists in Chile to regain control by 
associating themselves with a group of 
totalitarian-minded militarists has ended 
in a tragic-comedy which has covered 
Stalin’s stooges with ridicule and shame. 

Three years of hard work in Bolivia are 
beginning to bear fruits. The influence of 
both Communists and Fascists in the min- 
ing camps of that country has suffered 
considerable setbacks. In neighboring Par- 
aguay, thanks to the patient efforts of 
O.R.I1.T., there was organized, two months 
ago, the Confederation of Labor of Para- 
guay, which came out of the first genuine 
labor convention ever held in that country. 

In Ecuador, the people enjoy complete 
democratic freedom. If the socialist-com- 
munist alliance which controls organized 
labor still keeps it affiliated to the WFTU, 
it cannot be said that this is the result of 
coercion or Government pressure. It means 
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simply that Ecuador is one of the few places 
where we have not yet made a good start. 

We maintain with the Brazilian unions 
the most cordial and fraternal relationship. 
A new Minister of Labor has just taken 
office in Brazil. He is an expert in the field 
of labor legislation and trade union organ- 
ization. Last July he made a special trip 
to Milan in order to visit the ICFTU con- 
vention and become better acquainted with 
the world center of free labor. 


You have read in the Executive Council 
report that, much to our regret, we were 
unable to agree with the position taken by 
the Mexican Confederation of Labor 
(C.T.M.) at the January Mexico City 
ICFTU conference. Much has been said and 
written about the consequences of that dis- 
agreement. Let me tell you, most emphati- 
cally, that neither the Communists nor the 
neo-Fascist admirers of Peron have today 
any reason to rejoice over what happened 
in January, because they have not been able 
to profit a bit. As a matter of fact, the 
C.T.M, itself has recently strongly re- 
affirmed its opposition to both totalitarian 
movements and has reiterated its devotion 
to the cause of democracy and freedom. 


Meanwhile, two important Mexican na- 
tional labor organizations, with a combined 
membership of over 250 thousand, are af- 
filiated to the ICFTU. Cordial relationships 
are maintained with others. The collabora- 
tion of the A. F. of L. with the Mexican Farm 
Workers Union, to which I have already re- 
ferred, is quite significant. Furthermore, 
I am happy to report that a large group of 
members of the Mexican Oil Workers Union 
are at present touring the United States 
for the purpose of studying the operation of 
our oil industry. They are being received 
by the local units of U. S. organized labor, 
in the most brotherly fashion and every 
sort of cooperation is being offered them 
in order to make their visit successful. 

And now, before concluding, a few words 
about Cuba. In that country the defeat of 
the Communists in the labor movement has 
been absolute, complete, beyond repair. The 
Cuban Confederation of Labor was able to 
regain, during the last year, the affiliation 
of the few labor unions still outside its fold. 
Now unity is complete, over one million 
strong. As a result, the Confederation of 
Labor is exercising a degree of power and 
influence never previously recorded in the 
history of Cuba, and its achievements 
are blazing new trails for the edification of 
the labor movement in the rest of Latin 
America. 

I am sure you will agree with me, from 
the report which I have just concluded, 
that while the job is still far from being 
accomplished, we have nevertheless made 
substantial progress. We have surely come 
a long way from the time, only a few years 
ago, when there was practically no contact 
between organized labor of the North and 
unions in Central and South America. The 
limited reciprocal Knowledge was then 
clouded by suspicions and misconceptions; 
but today there is mutual trust and respect. 
Personal contacts and exchange of ideas 
and information have helped immensely. 
The Spanish language publication which 
the American Federation of Labor started 
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in 1944, for distribution twice a month in 
Latin America, has reached a circulation 
of many thousand. 

Phamphlets have also been distributed in 
Spanish. The last one, entitled ‘‘A Demo- 
cratic Union’’ by President William Green, 
describes the structure and the function- 
ing of our Federation. 

Finally, I want to say that our concep- 
tion of the Good Neighbor policy and demo- 
cratic Pan Americanism has met with the 
unreserved support in all democratic walks 
of life, south of the Rio Grande as well as 
here at home. The bitter attacks launched 
against us by the Communists and Fascists 
can only mean that we are doing well for 
the cause of democracy, that we have 
chosen the right course. But even more 
important is our inner belief that this policy 
is morally and politically sound. It is a 
policy inspired by and dedicated to the 
ideals of freedom and economic justice, 
which have always been—and will always 
remain—the basic pillars of this great or- 
ganization of ours. 

Thank you! 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know you ap- 
preciate this fine message presented to you 
by Brother Romualdi this morning. It is 
interesting and educational, and it im- 
presses us with the fact that our free demo- 
cratic trade unions are making tremendous 
progress in Latin America. 

We shall continue our work there, as 
Brother Romualdi said, educating their 
people, and winning them over in support 
of our free democratic movement. 

I thank you, Brother Romualdi, for your 
fine report. 


INTRODUCTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I want to 
introduce to you our Fraternal Delegates 
and the wife of one of those delegates. I 
want them to stand up, so that you may 
know who they are, and so that you can 
meet them and greet them while they are 
here as our guests at this great Conven- 
tion. 

First I want to present to you Brother 
Thomas Yates, who is the President of the 
British Seamen’s Union, and a national 
delegate to the T.U.C. 

His distinguished wife has come with 
him all the way from Great Britain to visit 
with us and to enjoy our hospitality, We 
are happy that she came along. I present 
to you Mrs. Yates. 

Then we have the other Fraternal Dele- 
gate from Great Britain, Brother James 
Kelly. Brother Kelly is the secretary of 


the Durham Miners, a member of the Na- 
tional Executive of the Mine Workers 
Union and a delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress—Brother Kelly. 

The other Fraternal Delegate is from the 
Dominion of Canada, representing the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress. He 
is a member of a great organization affili- 
ated with the American Federation of 
Labor—the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. I present to you Brother 
Bernard Shane, Fraternal Delegate from 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 

Now you are acquainted with them, and 
as you meet them in the hall, on the street 
or in the hotel, or wherever they are, you 
will know just who they are. I hope that 
you will meet them often and make your 
contribution toward making their visit 
here a delightful one. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to an- 
nounce the names of a committee to escort 
Mr. Oscar Ewing, Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, who will come 
to the hall in a short time for the purpose 
of delivering an address. I will appoint on 
that committee Brother Daniel Tracy, of 
the Electrical Workers; Brother Martin 
Durkin, of the Plumbers, and Brother 
James Duffy, of the Potters, 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

PRESIDENT GREEN: We received a 
warm and cordial message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, addressed to the 
officers, delegates and visitors in attend- 
ance at this convention. I will ask Secre- 
tary Meany to read this message. 

Secretary Meany read the 
message: 


following 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 


September 14, 1951 
Dear Mr. Green: 

I am truly sorry that I cannot come out 
and join with you at the 70th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor. As you Know, I have just returned 
from San Francisco, and my schedule 
simply will not permit another trip to the 
West Coast at this time. 

I went out to San Francisco last week 
to open the conference for the signing of 
the Treaty of Peace with Japan. That con- 
ference marked another step forward in 
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our efforts to attain a 
peace, 


just and lasting 


We are moving forward on the road to 


peace. But we still have a long way to go. 
You know that we must make the free 


world secure against aggression. That is 
What we are doing here at home with our 
defense mobilization and our mutual secur- 
ity program for helping our friends and 
allies. That is What we are doing in Ko- 
rea Where our own men are fighting for the 
United Nations to put a stop to a terrible 
act of outright aggression. 

We must keep on with these things. They 
are essential elements in our great work of 
building peace and justice and security for 
ourselves and all free people. 

But they are not the only jobs we have to 
do to reach those goals. We must also keep 
our own country a decent place to live in. 
We must go right on making it a better 
and better place for all our people. And 
we must help our friends abroad do the 
same thing for themselves. 

All the guns and tanks and airplanes in 
the world won’t save our freedom by them- 
selves. The way to keep free institutions 
is to make sure they are put to work for 
the benefit of all the people and the pro- 
tection of all the people’s rights. That is 
what we have been doing in this country. 
And that’s what we must Keep on doing. 

Neither armed aggression nor subver- 
sion, nor all the tricks and lies and sub- 
terfuges of the Kremlin, can stamp out 
free institutions that are really working 
for the people. 

In keeping our democracy strong and in 
helping to strengthen the other free na- 
tions, there is vital work to be done by all 
Americans. And no Americans have a 
bigger part to play, or a greater responsi- 
bility, or a wider opportunity than organ- 
ized labor. 

If we have learned one thing in the last 
few years, it is this: Where free trade 
unions are strong, democracy is strong. 
Where free trade unionism is suppressed, 
totalitarian forces are on the march. 

The working men and women of this 
country are our greatest single resource. 
They are turning out the defense goods 
we must have. They are serving valiantly 
in our armed forces. Their skill and know- 
how and ability to do a job are the biggest 
assets that we have in our struggle to build 
a strong America and win the peace. 

But more than this, the working men and 
women of America are together the great 
majority of our citizens. They havea great 
part to play in seeing to it that our free 
institutions are kept working to serve the 
interests of all the people and are not 
twisted to suit the purposes of the priv- 
ileged few. 

You in'the American Federation of Labor 
and the other great labor organizations 
have a tremendous job to do. You speak for 
the sixteen million organized working men 
and women of America. It is up to you to 
help them make the fullest contribution to 
our great production program and help 
them do their utmost as good citizens in the 
vital work of safeguarding and building up 
a strong democracy. 

I know you appreciate this. I know it by 
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I know how much 
you have done to promote all-out produc- 


your record in the past. 


tion in this defense emergency. I know 
how strongly and steadfastly you have sup- 
ported the liberal cause and all progressive 
measures. | Know how hard you have 
fought against those who seek to rob the 
consumers by pushing up their prices, and 
those who would rob the working men by 
weakening their trade unions. 

And I know very well how strongly you 
have supported the effort to build the 
strength of other nations of the free world. 
You have shown this by your support of 
our vital programs of economic and military 
aid and by your grasp of the meaning and 
hope in Point IV. And you have done more 
than aid these Governmental efforts. You 
have gone out on your own to work with 
the free trade unions in other parts of the 
world to give them help and encouragement 
in working for a better life and resisting 
Communist subversion. 

You have shown by these actions that 
you are good citizens of this country and 
of the world. I know of no more world- 
minded group than the American trade 
union movement. 

These are great things. Keep them up. 
Intensify your efforts all you can. Leave 
nothing undone to help build up our 
strength as a free and progressive people. 
KXeep on working to help build the strength 
of free trade unions throughout the world. 

I want to tell you this: Now is the time 
for all of us to do our utmost. Now is the 
time for action by all organizations and all 
individuals who believe in this country, in 
our democracy, in people and their rights 
and future. Now is the time to work harder 
than we have ever worked before to safe- 
guard our country and its institutions, for 
they are threatened as they have never 
been before. 

They are threatened by the danger of 
Communist aggression. 

They are threatened by the danger of in- 
flation with its terrible burdens on the great 
body of our citizens. 

They are threatened by reaction here at 
home; threatened by people who want to 
turn the clock back, who want to strike 
down all the social and economic progress 
we have made, and by people who are using 
the threat of communism as a screen for 
their attacks on the very foundations of 
our civil liberties. 

These are real threats, threats that must 
be met. The only way to meet them is for 
all of us—organizations and individuals 
alike—to join forces in the common cause, 
and work together in real unity to put down 
the dangers both from outside and from 
within. 

I know the American Federation of 
Labor. I know that it will go on working for 
the interest of the people, as it always has. 
I know that it will join in this united effort. 

Sincerely yours, 











(s) Harry Truman. 


Honorable William Green, 
President, 

American Federation of Labor, 
St. Francis Hotel, 

San Francisco, California 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair 
ognizes Secretary Meany for communica- 


rec- 
tions. 


Secretary Meany read the following 


messages: 


San Juan Sept. 15, 1951 
Mr. William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 

San Francisco 


The Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Labor State Branch A, F. of L. cordially 
wish you and all delegates of this conven- 
tion a pleasant visit. 

Jaime Ramirez, 
Acting President. 


RCA COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 
Bangkok 1951 Sept. 1 


William Green 
American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D.C, 

Fifty thousand workers in Thailand TUC 
greet A. F. of L. Seventieth Annual Con- 
vention with best wishes. 


Sang Phathanothai, 


Secretary General. 


FEDERATION OF FREE WORKERS 
108 Jalandoni Building 
670 Dasmarinas 
Manila 


September 5, 1951 
Mr. William Green 
901 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington 1, D.C. 
Dear Sir,and Brother: 

Our warmest fraternal greeting to the 
American Federation of Labor on the hold- 
ing of its 70th Annual Convention. 

We take this opportunity to congratulate 
you, and through you, our eight million 
fellow workers in the American Federation 
of Labor for their interest and active par- 
ticipation in international labor affairs, 
especially in the efforts of the Free Trade 
Union Committee (A. F. of L.) to uplift 
the working conditions of your less fortu- 
nate brothers in other countries. 

We look forward to your continued as- 
sistance in the establishment of a free, 
vigorous and militant labor movement in 
the Philippines. 

Fraternally, 
Federation of Free Workers 
By (s) Juan C. Tan 
Juan C, Tan 
President 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: Iam pleased now 
to present to you Mr. A. C. Croft, President 
of the American Arbitration 
Naturally we and those we 
deeply 





Association. 
represent are 
interested in this organization and 
in the work it performs, and in the valuable 
service which it renders. As you know, the 
resort to arbitration in the settlement of 
differences which arise between employers 
and employees is growing and extending, 
and this arbitration organization supplies 
a large number of arbitrators to working 
men and employers who ask that they do 
so, in order that fair and just arbitration 
proceedings may be inaugurated. 

I know you will appreciate his visit here, 
and I know you will appreciate his address. 

I am pleased to present to you now Mr. 
A. C. Croft, President of the 
Arbitration Association. 


American 


MR. A. C. CROFT 


(President of the American 
Arbitration Association) 


Mr. Green and Delegates to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor Convention: 

To be granted the priviles 
ing an A. F. of L. Convention is a signal 
honor. To be invited to address your great 
organization on the occasion of its 70th 
annual Convention is a double honor. But 
this anniversary of yours is not without 
special significance to the organization 
which I represent, the American Arbitra- 
tion Association, which itself celebrates its 
Twenty-fifth anniversary this year. 

Today the Voluntary—and I stress the 
word voluntary—arbitration of disputes 
is as much a part of the life blood of good 
labor relations as unionism itself. 

When you consider that there has grown 
up in this country a whole science of ar- 
bitration processes and procedures—com- 
plete with nation-wide facilities and hun- 
dreds of experienced labor arbitrators 
you will realize the high degree of ma- 
turity which union-management relations 
has reached in our nation. 

But it was not always so. For years 
there was considerable misunderstanding 
of the arbitration process—and suspicion 
too. Employers, I can tell you, were more 
reluctant to use this peaceful process as a 
substitute for strife than were unions. 

Arbitration and how to make it work 
in labor grievances has been a subject on 
the agenda of union conclaves since 1874. 
Early records of management meetings 
show no such efforts to adopt an arbitra- 
tion procedure for handing union-employer 
disputes. 


of address- 





It is probably no news to many of you 
here that it was the A. F. of L. which laid 
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the first groundwork for the future de- 
velopment of labor arbitration in this coun- 
try. And like so many great things as- 
sociated with the rise of labor in this na- 
tion the name of Samuel Gompers leads 
all the rest. 


Back in 1900, fifty-one years ago, your 
great leader, Sam Gompers, foresaw the 
day when —and I quote—‘Arbritation 
voluntary in its inception may soon take 
the place of strikes and lockouts’’—end 
quotes, From then on the A. F. of L. be- 
came a staunch advocate of peaceful settle- 
ments, The very year that Gompers spoke 
those words of prophecy the International 
Typographical Union and the Pressmen’s 
Union agreed with the American News- 
paper publishers—with whom they had 
contracts—to use arbitration as a standard 
policy for settling controversies between 
them. Ten years later, the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union started on 
its road to present greatness by estab- 
ing the first Board of Arbitration in its 
industry agreements with employers. 


As the years went on Gompers’ words did 
not fall on deaf ears. In 1926, the first year 
of operations of the American Arbritation 
Association it Was an A. F. of L. union 
the Actor’s Equity Association that became 
the first labor organization to have the 
AAA administer its arbitrations with the 
theatrical managers. From then on prog- 
ress was steady. Today, with the nation 
embarked on a gigantic defense program,, 
we need have no fears that labor disputes 
will in any way interfere with this very 
necessary program. Our records show 
that 85 per cent of the union agreements 
in plants with defense contracts have ar- 
bitration provisions. 

Our country’s preparedness program 
prior to World War II had tough sledding 
as there were so few pacts which pro- 


vided for the quick adjustment of labor 
disagreements. Now the situation is en- 
tirely reversed. There are over 50,000 


union agreements covering workers in es- 
sential production and only a fraction do 
not contain arbitration clauses for set- 
tling grievances. In fact, the situation 
is so well in hand that the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board has not yet had to set up 
any local dispute boards to deal with 
union-management conflicts. And even the 


U. S. Conciliation Service, I understand, 
will be operating under a lower budget 
next year. During the past year there 


have been over 7,000 arbitrations through- 
out the country in which the parties settled 
their disagreements over the conference 
tables. 

In all this the A. F. of L. played a leading 
role by agreeing in its bargaining with 
employers to provide for peaceful settle- 
ments of controversies. 

It is no wonder then that we in the AAA 
would like to take this occasion of dual 
birthdays—yours and ours—to pay trib- 
ute to the American Federation of Labor 
for its pioneering and support of labor 
arbitration and to present to you through 
your great President, William Green, this 
scroll which reads as follows: 
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American Arbitration Association to the 
American Federation of Labor 

WHEREAS, The American Federation 

of Labor is conducting its 70th Annual Con- 


vention in San Francisco, September 17-23, 
1951, and 


WHEREAS, The American Arbitration 
Association is celebrating its 25th Anni- 
versary year, a quarter of a century de- 
voted to the advancement of voluntary 
arbitration as a peaceful method of settling 
disputes and preserving good will, and 


WHEREAS, Through the past seventy 
years the American Federation of Labor, 
its affiliated unions, and its leaders have 
repeatedly adopted and advanced the use 
of voluntary arbitration for the settlement 
of disputes arising out of the relationship 
of management and labor, be it 


RESOLVED, That the President of the 
American Arbitration Association, Arthur 
C. Croft, be authorized to convey to Presi- 
dent William Green, the officers and dele- 
gates of the American Federation of Labor, 
assembled in San Francisco, the apprecia- 
tion of the American Arbitration Associa- 
tion for the long and inspiring record of 
the American Federation of Labor in the 
peaceful settlement of labor-management 
disputes by voluntary arbitration. 


American Arbitration Association 
(Signed) MORTON R. Cross, 
Chairman, Executive Comnvittee. 


Mr. Green, it gives me great pleasure to 
present this scroll to you and with it goes 
my personal tribute for your long service 
as President of the American Federation 
of Labor and for your help and coopera- 
tion in promoting arbitration as a means 
of peaceful voluntary settlement of dis- 
putes. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: First of all, may 
I thank Mr. Croft for this beautiful gift 
which he presented this morning. I know 
it is a bit surprising to all of us, but never- 
theless we are grateful to him for it. We 
shall keep it and preserve it as a part of 
our priceless possessions. 

Thank you, Brother Croft, for your visit 
here this morning and for the fine address 
which you delivered. 

Now we have another most impressive 
and interesting speaker scheduled to ad- 
dress the convention this morning. He is 
impressive and important because he rep- 
resents a great line of work in which every 
worker in America is deeply interested. 
He is the head of the Federal Security 
Agencies in the promotion of social se- 
curity. We have made definite progress 
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in the promotion of this great blessing 
for the American workers throughout the 
nation, and Ewing has adminis- 
tered and handled the work of his import- 
ant position in a way that has challenged 
our admiration and has pleased us beyond 
measure, One of the things about him that 
we like is that his thinking is along the 
lines we think. His view and understand- 
ing of social security are the 
those of the working people of the coun- 
try. He has made a tremendous fight 
for enactment of social security legisla- 
tion which 
ments of this age in which we live. He 
came all the way from Washington to bring 
the message that he will submit to you 
this morning. That is a very great con- 
tribution, and we are pleased to have him 
here. 


Oscar 


Same as 


measures up to the require- 


Now I am pleased to present to you the 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, Mr. Oscar Ewing. 


MR. OSCAR R. EWING 


(Federal Security Administrator ) 


President Green and members of the 
American Federation of Labor: It is a 
great privilege to come back to your an- 
nual convention and greet so many old 
friends. Since I have been in this job for 
four years I have gotten to know many 
of the leaders of American labor, and my 
friendships in the Federation itself have 
been one of the most delightful experiences 
of my life. 

The working year does not really begin 
until this week in September when your 


great organization brings together the 
leaders of the American Federation of 
Labor. Not January but September—that 


is when the year of work begins, as you 
gather to chart your plans for the future. 
Your annual conventions are by now a 
part of the American tradition. Iam proud 
and happy to be here with you again. 
In your conventions you have constantly 
devoted yourselves to the needs of the 
working people of America. Since most 
Americans fall into that category, you 
have actually given yital leadership to our 
entire Nation. The Federal Security 
Agency, with its programs for health, so- 
cial security, vocational rehabilitation, 
consumer protection, and education, is in 
that sense partly your achievement. We 
want you to know that we consider it our 
duty to serve the American worker, along 
With the other great groups in our Na- 
tional community. We want you to know 
our program—not only your experts at 
headquarters, but every one of you in 
every one of your unions. We want you to 
keep watch over the Federal legislation 


which brings those programs into being. 
We want you to Know the local and Na- 
tional experts who can help you. We want 
you to tell us when you think we are not 
doing something as well as we should. We 
know that we have your support; we want 
your leadership as well. And that goes for 
every responsible citizen in America. 

Never—not even in time of all-out war 
—have we had to make so many decisions 
vital to the preservation of human free- 
dom. In time of war, the goal was simple: 
peace through victory. But today, even 
though the goal is the same, the ways of 
achieving it are more complex, more deli- 
cate, and more difficult to understand. For 
we have got to do more than be strong 
militarily. We have to be strong morally, 
and economically, and politically. The 
whole free world looks to us for leader- 
ship, and if we fail the peace and pros- 
perity and happiness of the world will fail 
with us. That is a very heavy responsi- 
bility to bear in a time of three-quarters 
peace, 





Now, we learned long ago that you can- 
not divorce foreign policy from domestic 


policy. If you want to make an aggressor 
think twice before he attacks you, you 


have to build up your armed forces to the 
point where he has a healthy respect for 
them. If you want to hold out the prom- 
ise of freedom to the slave world, you have 
to maintain your freedom at home. If you 
want to convince the underdeveloped peo- 
ples that they can be happier and better 
off under democracy, you have to preserve 
and extend the well-being and prosperity 
of your own countrymen, 

These are the laws of the twentieth cen- 
tury. We all know that an act of idiotic 
racial prejudice in an lowa cemetery is a 
defeat for America. It makes people won- 
der whether we practice what we preach. 
We cannot afford too many such defeats. 
We cannot stand alone in the world; and 
we cannot keep our friends unless we con- 
vince them, not so much that we are rich 
as that we are right—not merely that we 
are strong but that we are strong for 
the right things. If we do this, we may yet 
come out of this crisis with a victory for 
freedom that will not have to be bought 
at the price of a world war. 

I think that is a goal we 
proud to aim for. 

One of the biggest obstacles to that goal 
is political irresponsibility. In 1951 irre- 
sponsibility is a luxury we can no longer 





should be 


afford. We can have healthy controversy 
without irresponsibility. God knows our 
whole democratic ideas is that people 


should argue out their differences, they 
should cuss one another out, and then in 
the end come to some kind of decision. 
That is the way America works, and we 
have done pretty well for a long time now. 

But there is a great difference between 
honest criticism and wilful undermining 
of our faith in government itself. Com- 
munists are not the only people who would 
overthrow the government. There are 
other people—people who hate the Com- 
munists—who would be shocked if they 
were told that their irresponsibility was 











undermining our form of government by 
cteating distrust and suspicion. 

I believe you can divide people in pub- 
lic life today into two distinct groups. One 
is the group of doers. The doers have a 
real sense of responsibility. They may 
make mistakes. But they see a problem 
and look it in the eye. They see where im- 
provements ought to be made, where in- 
equities ought to be corrected, where new 
methods would be better than old ones. 
They also have the sense to recognize 
that old methods are not bad just because 
they are old. They have a sense of pro- 
portion. They try to make their commun- 
ity, their country, the whole world, a little 
better simply because they have been 
alive. You know people like that. There 
are doers in every one of your unions. 
They are the people who have made the 
labor movement a powerful force in the 
United States. There are doers in your 
own home town and in your State. There 
are doers in Washington. Roosevelt was 
a doer. Truman is a doer. And, just to 
make sure you understand that [ am not 
claiming a monopoly for one political 
party, I will go back in history and say 
that Lincoln was a doer, and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Then there is the other group, the op- 
posite of the doers. I call them kibitz- 
ers—maybe you can think up a better name 
for them. In my book, kibitizers are people 
who sit in the political bleachers and razz 
the umpire. Kibitizers tell us where our 
foreign policy went wrong; but they are 
never around when a decision has to be 
made. They are the Monday morning 
quarterbacks, the hindsight experts. They 
shout about the dangers of Communism, 
but spend their time sniping at two of 
the most effective anti-Communists in the 
United States—Harry Truman and Dean 
Acheson. (Applause.) 

The kibitizers tell us that government 
is wasteful and they clamor for cuts in 
the budget. And nobody who has ever 
paid taxes will deny that this kind of kib- 
itzing is popular. But when you pin the 
kibitizers down, and ask them to point out 
Where they would make the big cuts they 
keep hollering for, you discover that they 
are prepared to reduce the essential serv- 
ices of the United States Government. In 
my years in Washington, I have found 
precious few of these kibitzers who really 
understood what happens to the people 
of this country when the meat-axe tech- 
nique of budget-cutting is used. The kib- 
itzers talk about economy, because that 
is popular; they do not seem to care vers 
much about health, or security, or educa- 
tion, or human progress, because these 
things do not mean much to a kibitzer. 

Now, the thing I like best about the 
agency I have the honor to head is that 
it is an agency for doing things, not for 
kibitizing. And the reason I enjoy talk- 
ing to you is because the American Fed- 
eration of Labor is a federation of doers, 
not kibitzers. Our agency is responsible 
for carrying out laws enacted by Congress 
to promote health, education, and family 
security. I want to talk to you about some 
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of the things we are doing, because we 
have always leaned heavily on your co- 
operation and we hope to have your co- 
operation in the future. 

[ start with our program of vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled civilians. This 
work is more important now than ever 
before. We have a tight labor market to- 
day. And one of the best potential sources 
of workers is the group of men and women 
whose handicaps now prevent them from 
earning their livelihoods. Even in normal 
times vocational rehabilitation is essen- 
tial; it is the way in which we can help 
thousands of people to regain their self- 
respect and their sense of belonging as 
well as their chance to support themselves, 
sut in these times the job is even bigger. 
We all have a stake in it. 

Many of you know Mary Switzer, the 
director of our Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. She and the people with 
whom she works haye been doing a won- 
derful job, and we are proud of them all. 
She has told me how closely labor has 
been working with her office. This year 
there have been a number of meetings 
with representatives of organized labor, to 
decide on ways of hooking up workmen’s 
compensation with vocational rehabilita- 
tion. These meetings will help to get dis- 
abled workers back to work sooner—to 
get more of them back to work—and to 
do this in new and better ways. That's 
one example of labor cooperation, and 
it is a good one. 

There are other examples all over the 
country. State Federations of Labor have 
strongly supported these programs of vo- 
cational rehabilitation in their own 
States—and I single out especially the 
States of Michigan, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. Labor is also well represented on 
the task force set up by the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, which is working on 
ways of making most use of the handi- 
capped in the defense effort, conserving 
manpower and rehabilitating more dis- 
abled people into useful and self-support- 
ing jobs. Their recommendations are 
expected next month and we are looking 
forward to them. 

One of the best examples of labor's coop- 
eration is in the way unions haye pitched 
into the job of mobilizing a community 
for vocational rehabilitation. In Knoxville, 
Tennessee, the Central Labor Union has 
been one of the leaders in a city-wide cam- 
paign to get the handicapped into employ- 
ment. What is happening in Knoxville 
should be an inspiration to cities and 
towns across the country, and I am sure 
labor will join in duplicating this mag- 
nificent project everywhere. 

| think this all adds up to the fact that 
we are not kibitzing on the handicapped 
We are trying to do something about 
them, and for them. 

I want to say one thing which T have 
said many times before. As a matter of 
fact, there is no money spent by the Fed- 
eral Government that gives as big a re- 
turn to the Government as the money it 
spends on vocational rehabilitation. Our 
figures actually show that for every dol- 
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lar of federal money that goes into vo- 
cational rehabilitation, more than $10 
comes back in the form of income tax 
paid by the workers who have been re- 
habilitated, and I don’t know of any other 
program of the federal government where 
they get $10 back for every $1 invested. 

Now I come to public education. We 
have to stop kibitzing and start doing 
there. We haye four big goals in educa- 
tion today, and there is a long way to go 
before we reach them. First, we need a 
program of Federal aid to elementary and 
secondary education. Second, we need 
adequate school buildings for all our chil- 
dren. Third, we need a program of Fed- 
eral scholarships, fellowships and loans for 
worthy and needy college students. While 
1 am on this subject, I remind you that 
we desperately need to get goin on a 
program of Federal aid to medical edu- 
cation, because the chronic shortage of 
medical personnel is little short of scan- 
dalous. Finally, we need to strengthen the 
schools’ Federal partner, the United 
States Office of Education. 

Labor, more than any other group in 
our population, recognizes the necessity 
for achieving these goals. Labor helped 
to develop the public education system of 
the United States. I know we can continue 
to count on labor’s support in making Am- 
erican educational opportunity, in the 
fullest available to the children 
and young people of our country. 

The members of your organization are 
all consumers. They have a vested inter- 
est, as consumers, in the work of another 
part of the Federal Security Agency—the 
Food and Drug Administration. Now, 
more than ever before, you are interested 
in the consumer's right to buy foods and 
drugs and cosmetics which are pure and 
wholesome, and truthfully labeled. Right 
now this country is desperately trying to 
hold the line on prices—and the kibitzers 
have not been of very much help in that 
fight. At a time like this you want youi 
members to get their money’s worth when 
they buy something at the grocery 
or the drug store, and you want them to 
xet products that are clean and free from 
harmful ingredients. 

The Food and Drug Administration has 
the job of protecting consumers. But it 
cannot do the whole job, any more than 
a policeman can do the whole job of pro- 
tecting you from being run oyer ina traffic 
accident. Part of the responsibility lies 
With the consumer himself. He should 
learn how the law operates to protect 
his interests. He should keep track of 
pending legislation that will affect his 
interests a consumer. Labor will 
be doing itself and the whole Nation 
a great service by taking an even greater 
interest in this kind of consumer problem. 
And the officials of our Food and Drug 
Administration will be glad to discuss 
these matters with labor’s representatives 
any time you say. 

Now I come to the work of our Public 
Health Service. We are doing so much 
work in so many fields to protect the 
health of the American people that it is 
almost overwhelming. Today, however, I 
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am going to talk to you about only one 
kind of public health work—industrial 
hygiene. 

This is the program for conserving the 
health of the worker and Keeping it at the 
highest level. When the Public Health 
Service began working on occupational 
health almost forty years ago, it tackled 
first of all the occupational diseases which 
were taking a fearful toll in certain indus- 
tries. One of its earliest achievements 
was to improve health conditions in the 
tin and zine mines of the Rocky Mountain 
States. From there it went on to elim- 
inate the danger of poisoning in the hat 
industry. A harmless agent was found 
to substitute for the deadly mercury used 
in making felt hats. 

Mercury poisoning, 





lead poisoning, sili- 
skin diseases—industrial hazards 
like these can be virtually wiped out, if 
we apply the controls which our scientists 
are perfecting. Polluted air that may en- 
danger the lives of inhabitants of too many 
industrial cities—smog that killed twenty 
people in the stricken town of Donora, 
Pennsylvania—this is a newly recognized 
health hazard. Our public health experts 
made a thorough investigation of the 
Donora tragedy and right now our Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene is cooperating 
with Canadian authorities in a study of 
air polution over Detroit and Windsor. 

Out of these careful investigations will 
come, we hope, new ways to protect the 
health of millions of people who breathe 
in the poisons of the air every day of 
their lives. The Public Health Service has 
also begun to study health dangers in the 
uranium mines and mills, and in chromate 
manufacturing. Through laboratory re- 
search and on-the-job observation, we are 
trying to keep abreast of all these strictly 
occupational hazards. 

But the American concept of occupa- 
tional health is changing. We are coming 
to realize that industrial health services 
must be an integral part of our total health 
program. We cannot subdivide the body 
of a worker. He is a human being before 
he is a worker, and disease is disease 
whether he contracts it on the job or off 
the job. If he is sick, and must stop work- 
ing, he and his family may have serious 
financial difficulties. His absence from 
work can harm him, and the industry in 
which he works, and the country that de- 
pends on industrial production in a time 
of crisis. Everybody is hurt, and certainly 
nobody gains. So we must think of the 
worker not only as an employee, but as 
a whole human bein His home environ- 
ment, the hygiene of his neighborhood, the 
happiness of his family life—all these are 
legitimate considerations in this broad 
new yision of industrial hygiene. 

Organized Labor has played a magnifi- 
cent part in the campaign for better health 
for all Americans. I don’t have to remind 
you how many labor unions have worked 
to protect the health of their own mem- 
bership. They have found solutions that 
range from the Health Center of the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union to the insurance plan of the Amal- 
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gamated Street Railway Employees. What 
strikes me as the biggest achievement, 
though, is this: that your natural concern 
for the welfare of your own membership 
has never interfered with your recognition, 
your wholehearted cooperation, your in- 
tensive drive for greater social security for 
all the people of this country. 

Ever since the 1930’s, when Social Se- 
curity first became a reality, labor has 
not only supported the program and sought 
to extend it, but has also done the job of 
explaining to workers their rights and 
obligations under the law. The American 
Federation of Labor has been a great edu- 
cational force in this direction, and I know 
it will continue to be just that. 

Benefits under old age and survivors 
insurance were increased materially last 
year, as you know. On the average, about 
77 per cent. Today some four million peo- 
ple are receiving these benefits—just over 
two million retired workers and just 
under two million members of their fami- 
lies. By 1953 there will be _ 7,000,000 
all told. In the last fiscal year, they 
were paid one billion six hundred million 
dollars. These payments are not only 
valuable to those who receive them; they 
provide purchasing power to the commun- 
ities where the beneficiaries live. Here in 
California, last year, the benefits amounted 
to $134 million; in New York they were 
over $200 million—insurance benefits, not 
hand-outs, 

We are at last beginning to build an 
orderly self-financed insurance system that 
will ultimately replace relief based on a 
means test. In twenty States, with more 
than half the population of the country, 
more people now receive insurance bene- 
fits than old-age assistance payments. In 
half a dozen States the ratio is three to 
one. By next year, that relative position 
will be even better. I think this is real 
progress, and I am proud of all those peo- 
ple, in Congress, in the ranks of labor, 
in the Federal Security Agency, and in the 
country as a whole, who have had the 
vision to see that the time can come when 
social insurance will very substantially 
reduce any further need for direct relief. 

I have recently proposed to the President 
a plan that would supplement the present 
cash benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance by also providing to beneficiaries 
hospitalization insurance covering up to 
sixty days a year. If this plan were to 
go into effect by 1953, some seven million 
people—including old people and survivors 
covered by Social Security—would be en- 
titled to these benefits. 

These are people who are least likely 
to be able to afford the costs of hospital 
care. Not more than one in eight Ameri- 
cans over sixty-five is today covered by 
any form of voluntary hospitalization in- 
surance. Yet, these are, at the same time, 
the people most yulnerable to the need for 
hospitalization. 

Without changing the relations between 
doctors and patients, without affecting 
the administration of hospitals, we can 
now—if we wish to do so—make it possible 
for these people to know that, if they get 


sick, the cost of semi-private hospital ac- 
commodations will be paid for up to sixty 
days a year as a benefit in addition to the 
cash benefits under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program. 

Some people say this is ‘‘free’’ hospital 
eare. It is not. It is hospitalization that 
can be paid for out of the wage deductions 
now being contributed by workers and 
employers under the Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance program. It is no more 
free than the benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance—no more free 
than the payments a widow receives when 
she collects commercial life insurance after 
her husband dies. 

This is a simple, logical advancement of 
the traditional, pay-as-you-go,  self-re- 
specting, common-sense American idea of 
social insurance. It makes sense. I hope 
you will give it very serious thought. 

These are the kinds of things we are 
doing on the home front—working for the 
protection and where possible the ex- 
tension of our liberties and our well- 
being even as we continue to strengthen 
ourselves in the world-wide struggle of 
ideologies. These are actions, not words. 

The kibitzers may not like them. But 
the kibitzers do not seem to like anything 
but the sounds of their own voices. 
America is not voices, not carping criti- 
cisms, not malicious character assassina- 
tion, not irresponsible half-truth. Ameri- 
ca is not promises, either. America is 
the very symbol of action—of the men 
who through all our history have seen 
that there was work to be done, and have 
tried to do it. The doers have built Ameri- 
ca. They were at Valley Forge. They 
were at Independence Hall in Philadelphia. 
They were at Gettysburg. They are in the 
factories, the offices, the mines, the union 
halls, the farms of America. They are 
the captains of industry and the captains 
of labor—the men who supervised and the 
men who did the work. They were at the 
Bulge, and on Bataan, and today they are 
in Korea. Yes, they are in Washington, 
too—one of them is in the White House. 
And I am happy to remind you that they 
are right here in this hall in San Francisco. 
I am proud to salute you, the delegates at 
this convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, because you are, thank 
God, not kibitzers but doers. 





PRESIDENT GREEN: I take the privi- 
lege of thanking our good friend for the 
splendid address he delivered here this 
morning. There is no man engaged in 
public service who is more interested in 
the performance of the work he is called 
upon to do than our good friend who just 
addressed you. He is giving his all, his 
life, his service, his thinking, his health, 
his strength—all of it in the performance 
of the work in which he is engaged. We 
are fortunate indeed in that we have in 
that important position in the Social Se- 
curity Administration one who is so de- 
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voted to the work and whose thinking 
is in conformity with our thinking as well. 

He came, as I say, all the way from 
Washington to deliver this address. We 
appreciate it very much and we thank him 
a thousand times for coming to San Fran- 
cisco and for the splendid address which 
he delivered. 

Now I am pleased to present to you an- 
other friend, a most impressive speaker, 
one who made a tremendously long trip 
in order to be here this morning for the 
purpose of visiting with us briefly and for 
the purpose of delivering a highly inspir- 
ing and educational address. Mr. Joyce, 
Assistant Administrator of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, traveled all 
the way from Paris, France, to San Fran- 
cisco for the special purpose of bringing to 
you this address. Now, that to me is tre- 
mendously significant, tremendously im- 
portant. 

I know that we will appreciate it more 
than words can express. He is doing a 
splendid job and is rendering valuable 
service to the workers of the United 
States, to all of our people and to the work- 
ers throughout the world. 

I deem it both a privilege and a pleasure 
to present to you now Mr. William H. 
Joyce, Jr., the Assistant Administrator of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration. 





WILLIAM H. JOYCE, JR. 


(Assistant Director, Economic Co- 
operation Administration) 


President Green, delegates, and guests: 

I am here on behalf of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration to present our 
Freedom's Scroll to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor as our thanks for helping do 
the job assigned by Congress to the ECA. 

We are working toward similar goals, 
the goals inscribed on Freedom’s Scroll. 
For the A. F. of L. and ECA have indeed 
worked together to make the world more 
resistant to Communism and to Kremlin- 
directed aggression. 

Paul Hoffman, the first ECA Adminis- 
trator, supported by President Truman, 
asked for labor’s help, and got it from 
trade unionists in all levels of the labor 
movement. In the job ahead, we shall 
continue to ask for your advice and aid. 

However, it is an historical fact that the 
A. F. of L. has been working toward these 
common goals for seventy years, whereas 
ECA has been on the job for only three 
years. Furthermore, organized labor will 
continue to work for our common objec- 
tives when the ECA no longer exists—and 
working more aggressively, more dynami- 
cally, more practically than can any gov- 


ernment agency. You represent the force 
of humanity that will go forward to ulti- 
mate victory. 

Therefore, I am about to ask that you 
increase your efforts to doa particular job. 
First, however, let me make three things 
clear: 

First, Iam a manufacturer who believes 
that without free trade unions, using their 
economic power firmly and intelligently to 
raise wages, promote the extension of de- 
mocracy and participate actively in the 
molding of this nation’s domestic and for- 
eign policy, the United States would not 
be the great power it is today. 

Second, I am an employer who believes 
equally in strong employers’ organizations 
that contribute constructively to collec- 
tive bargaining procedures and that work 
to keep economic forces fluid and bal- 
anced. 

Third, I am a citizen who believes that 
the anti-trust laws of the United States 
are essential to the fostering of healthy 
competition and thus preventing the com- 
binations of power which deny dynamic 
industrial progress. 

With that preamble, I say to you: 

My work for ECA has convinced me that 
a more abundant life cannot be achieved 
by many of the peoples of the world unless 
their trade unions give more attention to 
strengthening their economic bargaining 
power to obtain wage increases from em- 
ployers. Dependence upon politics and 
upon political leaders for solution of eco- 
nomic ills has led too many peoples to de- 
struction. I know that you agree with me. 
I know what you are doing in cooperation 
with the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions to strengthen all free 
trade unions. Yet I urge you to increase 
your efforts to persuade trade unionists 
throughout the world that their economic 
power must be used more effectively in 
direct dealings with employers if a greater 
share of production is to find its way into 
the pay envelopes of all the people. 

You have heard of ECA’s Productivity 
Assistance Program, and our present ne- 
gotiations with governments leading to 
the establishment of Productivity Boards. 
The underlying purpose is to support, 
fully, as many demonstrations as possible 
—the demonstrations being planned to 
prove conclusively, in various segments of 
industry, that increased productivity — 
this creation of real wealth—agreed upon 
through individual collective bargaining 
agreements, can accrue to the benefits of 
the workers, the stockholders and the con- 
sumers. But that is only the first step. We 
can only get agreement in principle but 
we cannot intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of foreign countries. The practical 
job of making that principle an exact gain 
in living standards belongs to the free 
trade unions in each country. You can 
bring to your fellow trade unionists in 
Europe the advantages American Labor 
has reaped through being not the oppo- 
nents of but the champions of more ef- 
fective and efficient production and the in- 
dependent militant use of their economic 
power as an agency of social justice and 
social progress. 
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You can remove some fears that some- 
times breed economic cowards among us 
all. You can tell Europeans that produc- 
tion is not limited by the export market, 
by how much of a country’s products the 
United States, for instance, will buy. You 
can tell employers and workers in the 
United States that they have no reason to 
fear this productivity program on the 
ground that it will swamp American mar- 
kets with goods produced by cheap labor. 
Tell them all that the United States did 
not become the greatest industrial power 
in the world by selling its goods in for- 
eign countries but by increasing the in- 
come of its own people so that they became 
the biggest buyers of American - made 
goods. That process is still going on, par- 
ticularly in the Southern States. Ameri- 
can workers, not its millionaires, are the 
world’s biggest market for automobiles, 
television sets, and other goods. I assure 
you that the ECA is trying to sell the 
American idea of increased productivity, 
high wages, and low prices, and steady 
profits, so that a country’s own citizens 
will constitute its best market. 

It naturally follows that in countries 
where the non-Communist unions are 
weak, you can help strengthen them in 
order to offset the Communist-dominated 
unions, which will obstruct and confuse 
and in every way possible seek to prevent 
a real improvement in the conditions of 
European labor. The Communist-con- 
trolled unions seek not to eliminate the 
evils that may creep into an economy, but 
to exploit them for the purposes of seizing 
power, setting up a totalitarian dictator- 
ship, and creating additional satellites for 
Russian imperialism. 

We can and we will win the race against 
time to build Western Europe’s defense 
against military aggression if the free 
trade unions of the world do their share 
in the fight against aggression and tyr- 
anny. Our NATO allies are working 
harder at that job than most of us real- 
ize. They are spending 60 per cent more 
for defense than in 1938. With the excep- 
tion of Italy, limited by treaty, they have 
30 per cent more men on active military 
duty. They are raising taxes and rationing 
food and industrial raw materials. They 
have raised industrial production 40 per 
cent over prewar. With our help, they are 
ready to build and to hold the defensive 
line against Russia’s growing military and 
economic threats. 

But merely holding a military line, es- 
sential as that is, is not the goal for hu- 
manity that Samuel Gompers and the rest 
of you have envisioned. Your part in the 
bigger economic program is to cooperate 
with and set the pace for the workers of 
every country that trade unions can serve 
their members best in the long run by 
building their economic power so strongly 
that they can obtain a fair share of in- 
creasing productivity. You have set an ex- 
ample for the free trade unionists of the 
world as to the value and effectiveness of 
independent action and reliance on your 
own economic power and use of that power 
in a democratic, peaceful manner. It is 
this independent spirit of American labor 














and its progressive attitude for great pro- 
ductivity in our economic system that are 
the results of the American working peo- 
ple having the highest standard of living 
that any country has attained. 

President Green, on behalf of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, I now 
present to the American Federation of 
Labor Freedom's Scroll. May its full 
meaning be made clear to all people. May 
we continue laying the foundations for a 
just and sound world economic system. It 
will provide the opportunity for workers 
to raise their living standards, and to 
share adequately and increasingly in the 
profits of greater efficiency and higher 
productivity. 


“FREEDOMS SCROLL 


Presented by the Econemic Cooperation 
Administration to the American Federation 
of Labor in recognition of its dynamic sup- 
port of the ECA program of strength for 
the free world, its unswerving and vigor- 
ous fight against slavery, its historic en- 
deavors to give strength to the world’s Free 
Trade Unions and its unselfish efforts to 
bring to all the workers in the world a more 
abundant life.” 


Russia, as it is now politically organ- 
ized, with its slave labor camps, its ter- 
ror, its ruthless suppression of free trade 
unions, has nothing to offer of moral, ma- 
terial or spiritual value. Let us not meekly 
defend ourselves. Let us with high cour- 
age and high purpose, every day, every 
week, every year—in factory and farm 
in the total complex of our beloved coun- 
try —give the lie to the mirage falsely 
luring some of our brothers to totalitarian 
destruction. May free trade unions grow 
stronger in countries where they now are 
weak. May this scroll serve as a symbol 
of our common goal of a more abundant 
life and enduring peace for all the peoples 
of the world. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I know that you 
were not disappointed in any respect, be- 
cause the splendid address delivered by Mr. 
Joyce measured up to our expectations. We 
in the American Federation of Labor have 
cooperated wholeheartedly with the Ad- 
ministration in promoting the work of the 
ECA and it is our purpose, I know, at this 
convention to declare our cooperation and 
support for the ECA in the future. I es- 
pecially want to thank him for this beau- 
tiful scroll that he has presented to the 
American Federation of Labor here this 
morning. We accept it with a feeling of 
deep appreciation. It will be placed in 
our Headquarters in Washington, where 
it will be a part of the permanent fixtures 
of that great building in Washington, D.C. 

I thank you, Mr. Joyce, for your visit 
with us this morning and for the splendid 
address that you have delivered. 


— 


-~ 
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ESCORT COMMITTEE 


Governor Sidney S. McMath of Arkan- 
sas will be a guest speaker here this after- 
noon. I want to announce the appointment 
of Brother George Googe, Printing Press- 
men; Brother Holt Ross, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, Central Labor Union, and Delegate 
S. V. Zinn, Arkansas State Federation of 
Labor, as a committee to meet and escort 
the Governor to the platform here this 
afternoon at an hour when it will be con- 
venient for him to be here. 

The Chair now recognizes Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany for the reading of greet- 
ings to be included in the record. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary - Treasurer Meany read the 
following communications: 


FEDERACION LIBRE DE LOS TRABA- 
JADORES DE PUERTO RICO 


San Juan, Puerto Rico 
September 12, 1951 


Mr. William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 

San Francisco, California 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


On the occasion of the holding of the 
Seventieth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor in _ the 
beautiful and historic city by the Golden 
Gate, the Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Workingmen (A, F. of L.) sends most cor- 
dial and fraternal greetings to the Con- 
vention. 

In behalf of the Puerto Rico State Fed- 
eration of Labor, founded by our beloved 
leader, Santiago Iglesias, in 1899, we desire 
to express our sincere appreciation and 
gratefulness for the valuable cooperation 
and support given by the Federation to the 
legislative measure introduced in Congress 
and approved by the President, increas- 
ing the sugar quota for Puerto Rico, which 
will better the economy of our Island. 

We desire also to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity to thank President Green for 
the valuable and important suggestions, 
as embodied in his letter of August 28, 
1951, in answer to a request of ours, as 
regards the fundamentals to be contained 
in the Constitution soon to be drafted by 
the Constitutional Assembly of Puerto 
Rico, recently elected at a very orderly, 
peaceful and democratic election. 

When Governor Munoz Marin knew of 
President Green’s suggestions he author- 
ized the undersigned to let Mr. Green 
know how much he appreciated such use- 
ful and intelligent suggestions, which, no 
doubt, will prove to be very helpful to the 


delegates of the Assembly when the time 
comes for them to dedicate themselves to 
the task of making a Constitution for this 
part of American territory. 

May God enlighten the minds of the 
members of the Seventieth Convention to 
the end that all significant subjects to be 
dealt with at the Convention may result 
to the profit not only of American Labor, 
but of the whole world as well, thereby 
saving the blessings of freedom, liberty 
and democracy. 





Fraternally yours, 

(s) F. Paz Granela, 

Vice President, 

Puerto Rico Free Federation 
of Workingmen. 


Mackay Radio 
Telaviv, Sept. 16, 1951 
President Green 
A. F. of L. Convention 
St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, California 
Histadrut sends its warmest fraternal 

greetings you and AFL occasion annual 
convention. Appreciative your past cease- 
less support and full understanding for 
tasks and ideals of Israel Labour. Express 
our fervent hope AFL will carry on its 
noble tradition in helping Israel Labour 
to be strong, constructive, so that it may 
realise its ideals of securing dignity of 
iabour, freedom of man and democracy of 
human society. Israel Labour cherishes 
friendship of American Labour and looks 
towards strengthening their ties of co- 
operation. Israel Labour determined con- 
tribute its part in making Israel strong, 
prosperous, so to serve living example of 
creative democracy to peoples of Middle 
East. Histadrut will do its utmost to fos- 
ter friendly relations with genuine Labour 
Organisations in Middle East and lend 
them its assistance, experience in their 
effort of building a free emancipated La- 
bour Movement based on principles of in- 
ternational peace and constructive co- 
operation 

Mordchai Nemir, 

General Secretary, 

Histadrut. 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 17, 1951 
President William A. Green 
A. F. of L. Convention 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
Dear President Green and Delegates: 
The Government Employees Council A. 
F. of L. extends best wishes for a most 
successful convention. We also extend 
thanks for full support of the A. F. of L. 
on our salary legislative program. 
Most sincerely, 
Thomas G. Walters, 
Operations Director. 
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New Orleans, La.. 
Sept. 17, 1951 


William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 

San Francisco, California 


The Executive Officers of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America deeply regret their in- 
ability to attend the convention of the 
great American Federation of Labor. We 
are this day convening in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, for the Twenty-four Conven- 
tion of our International Union. Present 
disturbances throughout the world and 
our own national affairs will, no doubt, 
receive serious consideration from the 
delegates assembled in the Convention, 
but we have full confidence that the cour- 
ageous and farsighted leadership of the 
American Federation of Labor will safely 
steer us through these troubled times and 
lead the working men and women of this 
country to a new era in which they and 
their families will fully enjoy the highest 
standards of living that are in existence 
anywhere in this world. We send our best 
wishes for a most successful Convention. 


Wm. F. Schnitzler, President 

Herman Winter, President Emeritus 

James G. Cross, General Secretary- 
Treasurer, 


THE ALL-INDIA RAILWAYMEN'’S 
FEDERATION 
Mylapore, Madras 4 
Dated: 24th August, '51 
To 
The President, Brother William Green and 
Delegates of the 70th Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labour. 


Dear Brothers: 


On behalf of 350,000 members of the All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation, we send 
your our fraternal greetings on the occa- 
sion of the Annual Convention of your 
great organisation in San Francisco. I 
take this opportunity to thank you all for 
the commendable steps taken by the 
American Federation of Labour to ensure 
aid for famine-stricken India. The litera- 
ture published by the Free Trade Union 
Committee and popularised here by 
Brother Richard L. G. Deverall is much 
appreciated by us and have brought free 
trade unions in closer contact with you. 
Due to a nation-wide trade union struggle 
in which the All-India Railwaymen’s Fed- 
eration is now engaged for protection and 
improvement of service conditions of a 
million Railwaymen. It is a matter of per- 
sonal regret to me that I am not physi- 
cally able to attend your Convention, as 
previously programmed by me. I assure 
you that I shall be visiting your great 
country as early as circumstances permit 
to have closer contacts and bonds of fra- 


ternal relationship established between 
your organisation and our free Railway 
Trade Union Movement here. 
We wish you a successful Convention 
and a prosperous New Year. 
Fraternally yours, 
(s) S. Guruswami. 


On behalf of the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The Chairmen of the following commit- 
tees announced the time and place of com- 
mittee meetings: 

Committee on Law, Committee on Edu- 
cation, Committee on Organization, Com- 
ittee on Adjustment. 

DELEGATE KLENERT, TEXTILE 
WORKERS: The delegation of the United 
Textile Workers of America has listened 
very carefully to all the announcements, 
and since we do not want to be declared 
out of order while fighting to preserve our 
jurisdiction, we respectfully request infor- 
mation as to where and when the Reso- 
lutions Committee and the Committee on 
Executive Council’s report is going to 
meet, so we will have the opportunity to 
state our case. 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: The Committee 
made an announcement day before yes- 
terday that the Committee on Resolu- 
tions would meet last night at 8 o’clock. 
We had several hearings, but the delega- 
tion from the Textile Workers did not 
appear. We held up the resolution of the 
Textile Workers Union until we might fix 
a time, so they would have a chance to be 
heard, and they will be advised accord- 
ingly. 

The Committee on Resolutions knows 
nothing about the Committee on Execu- 
tive Council’s report. 


CHAIRMAN DUBINSKY: As Chairman 
of the Committee on Executive Council's 
Report, the delegates of the Textile Work- 
ers Union were advised previously that an 
official announcement would be made 
when the committee will meet, in order to 
offer them an opportunity to appear. 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: Now, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have a resolution dealing with 
the Textile Workers Union before the 
Committee on Resolutions. The Executive 
Council’s report on the same subject is 
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before another committee—the Committee 
on Executive Council’s Report. It is es- 
sential that one or the other committee 
be assigned the whole subject. The Com- 
mittee on Resolutions is not urging that 
it be referred to it. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In order to meet 
the question the Chair will decide that the 
whole matter will be referred to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 

At 12:10 o’clock p. m, the convention re- 
cessed to 2:00 o’clock p. m. 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Convention was called to order at 
9 


2:30 o’clock p.m. by President Green. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I take pleasure 
in presenting to you this afternoon a rep- 
resentative of the American Federation 
of Labor who has been serving in Ger- 
many as our representative for quite a 
long period of time. He is very familiar 
with the German situation and I am sure 
that the delegates here are instinctively 
asking themselves occasionally what is the 
situation in Germany, how is it moving, 
how is it developing, and is the free 
trade union movement making progress 
in that country? Those are questions we 
are asking each other. Now, our next 
speaker will be able to give us informa- 
tion that we can probably accept as an 
answer to that sort of instinctive inquiry. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Henry Rutz, our representative in 
Germany. 


HENRY RUTZ 


(German Representative, American 
Federation of Labor) 


President Green, Secretary - Treasurer 
Meany, Executive Council Members, Dele- 
gates and Friends: I am happy to be back 
in the United States for a short visit and 
for this opportunity to give you a brief 
account of the work the American Federa- 
tion of Labor is doing in Germany and 
Austria. 

The question is often asked by non- 
labor people, why the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has a special Bureau in 
Frankfurt for Germany and Austria af- 
fairs. 

Germany is important to international 
democratic labor and to the American 
Labor Movement for many reasons. Within 
the lifetime of many of us, the rulers of 
Germany have twice compelled the United 
States to send troops to Europe to stop 
her aggression. But the biggest price paid 
in these wars was paid by the European 


working classes. Unemployment, infla- 
tionary prices, poor housing, and gener- 
ally substandard conditions, in addition to 
catastrophic casualties, were what great 
masses of continental workers were faced 
with as a result of two wars’ destruction. 

Another most important reason why 
Germany and Austria are of special in- 
terest to us in the United States is that 
the boundary line between western free- 
dom and eastern suppression runs right 
through the middle of Germany and Aus- 
tria. In the cases of both of these coun- 
tries the old capitals, which are controlled 
by all four of the former Allies, lie 100 
miles within the Russian zone. But Berlin 
especially has been an aggravation to 
Russia because the fight of the brave Ber- 
liners against submission has won the 
praise of the entire world. The Kremlin 
would like to wipe out this island of free- 
dom in the midst of their zone as Berlin 
is not only democracy’s frontier but it af- 
fords eastern Germans a window to the 
West through which can be seen the 
marked differences between the living 
standards of a free zone and the living 
standards of a dictatorship. 


But the Soviet plan of subjugating Ber- 
lin would be only the preliminary to the 
Kremlin’s larger aim of making Germany 
its greatest satellite. The Soviets are put- 
ting every possible effort, short of out- 
right military action, into the campaign 
to overwhelm the Germans so as to gain 
for the forces of totalitarianism the steel 
and coal of the Ruhr and Germany’s 
mighty industrial potential— by far the 
most important on the continent. The 
Soviets know that if they succeed in this 
all of Europe would be forced to succumb. 

You have to experience the workings of 
the Kremlin’s propaganda machine to ap- 
preciate it. Insofar as the Communists 
claim to be a proletarian or a workers’ 
movement, the main target of their propa- 
ganda in Germany and Austria is the Ger- 
man and Austrian worker. Western Ger- 
many’s Trade Union functionaries, for ex- 
ample, down to the smallest local secre- 
tary, receive literature weekly from the 
East which stacks up from six to eight 
inches. This literature is designed to break 
the unstinting confidence Western Ger- 
man Labor has shown in its present union 
leaders. astern agents, trained to cre- 
ate dissension, have infiltrated western 
mills and mines by the thousands. Power- 
ful radio transmitters pour out diatribes 
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by the hour against the United States, 
against the American Federation of Labor, 
and against other groups which are coun- 
teracting Russia’s schemes. Young Com- 
munist paint brigades are busy nightly 
with painting their slogans on walls and 
public buildings including their favorte 
slogan: ‘‘Ami (which is a shortening of 
Americans)—Ami go home.’’ Even church 
walls are not immune from this desecra- 
tion. The Communists employ every dis- 
tortion and take advantage of every 
weakness. 

I do not believe the Cominform will win 
this psychological warfare. 

That is the danger from the left re- 
actionaries. 

The danger from the right includes the 
threatened rise to their former positions 
of power of the old industrialists of the 
Ruhr. This has been abetted by the Allied 
High Commissioners’ decision to permit 
the former owners to buy into the stocks 
of their decartelized plants which up to 
now had been held in trusteeship. 

Rightist and neo-Nazi political parties 
have had some successes in recent elec- 
tions, especially in Lower Saxony where 
a party largely under the leadership of 
former Nazis won 11 per cent of the vote. 
This event occurred in a state where un- 
employment is exceptionally high and 
where one-fourth of the population con- 
sists of refugees. 

Former rightist Wehrmacht officers are 
forming small but noisy organizations 
which secretly work with the Communists 
in an effort to make of Germany a ‘‘neu- 
tral’’ country—a country neither commit- 
ted to the East nor the West in the pres- 
ent world conflict. 

There remains a large segment of un- 
emp'oyed. The cost of living is rising 
dai:y, while employers are resisting any 
attempts at wage adjustments. The pre: 
ent Bonn government has failed in its 
promises to roll back prices. The tax poli- 
cies are such as to favor the rich at the 
expense of the poor. 

Economic Cooperation Administration 
funds have been largely responsible for 
Germany’s so-called recovery. The bene- 
fits up to now have not reached some of 
the low standard groups which were pri- 
marily the goal of Marshall Pian aid as 
offered by our country. 

Employer associations have become 
strong and are asking for legislation to 
curb the new Union Movement. 

Fortunately, we have in the two-year- 
old Western German Trade Union Fed- 
eration a powerful organization of close 
to 6,000,000 members with a good demo- 
cratic base. When I use the figure 6,000,000 
here, it means that here is an organization 
that actually has paid-up members in that 
amount as of the last of last month. 

No person can become an officer of the 
organization if he at any time had been 
a member of the Nazi Party. The Commu- 
nists have been weeded out of all but 
seattered local positions. Unlike some 
other European countries, where Labor is 








split into free and Christian unions, Ger- 
many has a united movement prepared to 
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not only meet, but to fight any resurgence 
of Nazism or any encroachment on. the 
part of the Cominform. 

I said at the beginning that we believe 
Germany to be important. It is important 
because of its former and future industrial 
power. The existence of a strong demo- 
cratic German Labor Movement can pre- 
vent the Ruhr coal and steel combines 
being returned to the industrial barons 
who furnished the arms and munitions for 
Germany's last two wars. Today there are 
some former Prussian militarists and 
former Nazi SS generals who are hoping 
to play a leading part in a future German 
arms contribution towards Western de- 
fense. In other words, they would like to 
see themselves at the head of a new Ger- 
man military machine. Only an influen- 
tial militant German Labor Movement will 
guarantee that this notorious clique will 
have no part in any German defense pro- 
gram. 

The German Trade Union Federation 
has warned the Bonn government that the 
Union Movement will not tolerate the con- 
tinued activities of neo-Nazis, Commu- 
nists, or former disgruntled generals who 
are trying to undermine the new West- 
ern Republic. If the government fails to 
deal with these subversives adequately 
the Trade Union Federation has promised 
to use its economic power to safeguard 
against these groups destroying the new 
democracy. 

The Trade Union Federation is at this 
moment supporting strikes for higher 
wages in several industri to meet the 
rising prices. The Federation is consider- 
ing the withdrawal of all union repre- 
sentatives from governmental advisory 
boards because big business interests are 
trying to run the show. This is reminis- 
cent of American Labor’s experience with 
our own governmental agencies of only a 
few months ago. 

German Labor will support the ECA’s 
new program of stepped-up production. It 
wants the assurance, however, that co- 
operation for maximum production will 
mean benefits for everybody—more peo- 
ple working at higher wages, lower prices 
for consumers, and a fair but reduced 
profit for German industry. 





The President of the German Trade 
Union Federation will go into more detail 
when he addresses the convention on Fri- 
day. 


The American Federation of Labor Bu- 
reau in Frankfurt assisted the German 
Trade Union Federation in its fight against 
the reactionaries of both the Left and the 
Right. The A. F. of L. Bureau also worked 
closely with the Office of Labor Affairs of 
the Office of the United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany in an attempt to 
interpret German Labor’s aims and wishes 
to the United States occupational au- 
thorities. 

Part of our assistance consisted of get- 
ting out material depicting the true state 
of affairs behind the Iron Curtain. One 
hundred thousand German copies of the 
book, ‘‘Slave Labor in Russia,’”’ were dis- 
tributed. Fifty thousand of these, on thin 
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paper, were handled by our contacts in 
the Russian Zone. The book contains the 
case presented by the American Federation 
of Labor to the United Nations. Hundreds 
of thousands of copies of a pamphlet com- 
paring the rights of workers in the United 
States with those of workers in Russia 
were distributed and again we were able 
to get tens of thousands of copies to Ger- 
man-speaking workers now living behind 
the Russian barrier, 

Maps showing slave labor camps in Rus- 
sia had a distribution in Germany of 
three thousand, most of which found their 
way to factory bulletin boards. Arrange- 
ments were made preceding the recent 
Communists World Youth Congress held 
in the Russian-controlled part of Berlin 
to post two thousand of these informa- 
tive maps along the borders of the U. 8., 
British, and French Sectors of Berlin 
which face the Russian Sector. Thousands 
of the youth who sneaked into Berlin’s 
western sectors must have been shocked 
at our exposure of slave labor in Russia 
which their Communist leaders in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, or Eastern Germany, had 
pictured as a workers’ paradise. 

Incidentally, this international youth 
congress, which recruited groups in every 
major city of the world, was successful 
in attracting two million young people to 
this highly-publicized show. The program 
the Communists set up for these two mil- 
lion visitors was such as to keep them oc- 
cupied from six in the morning to late at 
night. Nevertheless, over a million could 
not resist the temptation of taking a peek 
at the forbidden land and crossed over to 
the Western Sectors. They went to the 
Western Sectors to see for themselves 
What the Communist-described Western 
democratic decadence in Berlin really 
looked like. Several thousands of these 
remained in the West and asked for po- 
litical asylum, 

Two million Communist youth marched 
to order in Berlin past the platform con- 
taining their Cominform commissars. The 
experiences I have just mentioned, how- 
ever, are proof that hundreds of thous- 
ands of these marchers may have had 
their feet on Russian soil but their hearts 
were with the West and with freedom. 

This fact makes it all the more import- 
ant that greater attempts be made to fight 
Communist propaganda with the truth. 
The type of literature gotten out by our 
International Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee has proven itself more effective than 
the material gotten out by the United 
States Government. Ours is a worker to 
worker approach in which the millions of 
American free trade unionists speak di- 
rectly to the millions of European workers 
in a language which they can understand. 
The American Federation of Labor should 
expand this worthwhile program, 

Now, as to Austria. 

The country suffers from the lack of 
a peace treaty—six years after the war's 
end. Although Austria has not been classi- 
fied as an enemy country by the Western 
Allies, Russia has been able to block any 
attempts on the part of the United States, 














Britain and France to bring about a final 
peace settlement. Without a peace settle- 
meni, Russia can continue to exploit the 
oil-producing and manufacturing area of 
Austria lying within the Soviet Zone. 

As the economy of the Western zones is 
is primarily supported by Marshall Plan 
aid, a contemplated stoppage of these 
funds in 1952 would be disastrous. The U. 
S. Government should be urged to con- 
tinue adequate aid until the country is 
re-united and again receives the benefit 
of its Eastern zone resources. 

The refugee and displaced persons’ prob- 
lem in Austria as well as in Germany con- 
tinues to be a major burden on the econ- 
omies of these two countries. Although 
many discussions have been held by a 
half dozen international governmental 
bodies, little has been done to date to 
remedy the situation. 

[I am sure that this convention will join 
with me in condemning the Russian au- 
thorities in Austria for confiscating the 
last two numbers of our International 
Free Trade Union News, thereby denying 
many hundreds of workers valuable in- 
formation regarding conditions in the U.S. 
and countries behind the Iron Curtain. The 
American and other democratic author- 
ities in Austria should vigorously protest 
against this high-handed action by Russia. 

In conclusion I would like to make a few 
short observations: 

Several hundred German and Austrian 
trade union functionaries who haye had 
the privilege of visiting the United States 
on a State Department-sponsored cultural 
exchange program have returned to their 
homelands and reported on America. In 
the overwhelming majority of these re- 
ports the European visitors expressed 
amazement and surprise at our high pro- 
ductivity, our high standard of living and 
the part that American trade unionism 
has played in bringing about better con- 
ditions for the American worker. Local 
and state A. F. of L. leaders have given 
much of their time in acquainting the vis- 
itors with American methods and aims, 
resulting in a better understanding be- 
tween the peoples of our countries. This 
program should be continued and the 
funds for the purpose provided, 

Finally, I want to emphasize once more 
that continued economic aid to Western 
Iurope is necessary—necessary to carry 
out the final stages of the Marshall Plan 
and also to assist Europe to undergo the 
adjustments necessitated by the rearma- 
ment program. Our_allies in Western Eu- 
rope recognize the need for this rearma- 
ment, and they are already making con- 
siderable sacrifices, as we are, to effec- 
tuate it. But their standard of living is 
so much lower than ours that they are 
bound to feel far more quickly and more 
keenly than we any diversion of produc- 
tive capacity to rearmament. If we do 
not help our allies carry this extra bur- 
den, there is a fair chance it will not be 
carried—with the result that the whole 
defensive structure of Western Europe 
could collapse. That, of course, is just 
what the Russians are waiting for. 

I hope that our Congress will pull 
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through in this matter. I hope that not 
only our Congress but that our govern- 
ment leaders would show the same appre- 
ciation and have the same understanding 
of the job that has to be done in the in- 
ternational field as do the leaders of our 
great American Federation of Labor. They 
have long ago realized that the workers 
of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, need help 
in their efforts to abolish the conditions 
which breed Fascism and Communism. 
If this help is not too late and too little 
we stand a fair chance of securing a last- 
ing peace in this world. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Rutz sincerely for his most interesting and 
impressive address which he delivered. I 
am sure that after listening to him you 
can realize what the situation is in Ger- 
many and answer many questions that 
you have asked yourselves about develop- 
ments which have taken place in Ger- 
many. He will return there very soon. 
We wish him success in all his work. 

Thank you so much. 

The Chair now recognizes a representa- 
tive of the Credentials Committee for a 
supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Committee Chairman Drew Taylor sub- 
mitted the following report on behalf of 
the committee: 

At the request of President MacDonald 
of the International Union of Elevator 
Constructors, Brother R. W Williams has 
been substituted for Brother Ed Smith. 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amine credentials and recommends that 
the following be seated: 

Miami, Fla., Central Labor Union— 
Angelo Sands, 1 vote. 

Beet Sugar Operators’ Union No, 20610, 
Woodland, Calif.—John J. Strelo, 2 votes. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany read the 
following communications to the conven- 


— WESTERN UNION 
Washington, D.C. 
Sept. 17, 1951 
Annual Convention 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, Calif. 

In the name of the Bulgarian National 
Committee I wish you successful and con- 
structive work in the interest of labor in 
the United States and throughout the 
world in the interest of the subjugated 
peoples and the whole Democratic world. 

Dr. G. M. Dimitrov, 
President, Bulgarian National Committee 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The Chairman 
of the Resolutions Committee has asked 
me to announce that the Resolutions Com- 
mittee will meet in Room 218, St. Francis 
Hotel at 10:00 a.m. tomorrow morning 
They wish all members present, and also 
wish to have the representatives of the 
Textile Workers and the Hosiery Workers 
present at that meeting. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I have the 
pleasure and the privilege of presenting 
to you the Governor of a great State. I 
know we appreciate his visit here and the 
message which he will bring to the dele- 
gates and visitors in this convention. The 
Governor comes from the State of Arkan- 
sas. He has rendered excellent service 
there and is a progressive, forward-look- 
ing chief executive. He entered World 
War II as a private with the Marines and 
came out of that war as a Major. He has 
rendered that kind of service to his coun- 
try, as well as rendering civil service to 
the people of Arkansas. 


I know you are waiting with a feeling of 
expectation and anticipation to hear the 
fine things that I know he will say. So lam 
happy to present to you now Governor 
Sidney S. McMath of Arkansas, who will 
address you. 


HON. SIDNEY S. McMATH 


(Governor of Arkansas) 


Mr. President, delegates and members 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
friends and fellow citizens: I would like 
you to know how grateful I am for this 
honor and this opportunity to attend and 
address this convention. 

San Francisco is a fitting setting for this 
great Convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Recent historic events 
which have taken place here leave an at- 
mosphere of challenge that alerts us to the 
fact that this generation of Americans 
truly has, as Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
once said, ‘‘a rendezvous with destiny.” 
Here in this historic city we can feel the 
undercurrents of a struggle being waged 
on a global basis. It is apparent to me that 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
members are aware of the difficult tasks 
that lie ahead, of the type of conflict in 
which we are engaged. This fight against 
communism is a conflict between opposing 
ideologies, between two political philoso- 
phies that are diametrically opposite to 
each other. 
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One is a philosophy of freedom, the other 
of servitude. One recognizes the rights of 
the individual and holds that he should do 
the governing, while the other subordinates 
the individual to the state. These philoso- 
phies are known as democracy and com- 
munism. We know today that both cannot 
endure—there can be no co-existence of 
slavery side by side with freedom. 

The roots of this ideological conflict go 
back into history. More than a century ago, 
a great French historian came to America 
and was moved by the sight of democracy 
in action. In the 1830's Alexis De Tocque- 
ville wrote these words: 

“There are at the present time two great 
nations in the world which started from 
different points, but seem to move toward 
the same end. I allude to the Russians and 
the Americans. All other nations seem to 
have nearly reached their natural limits 
... But these are still in the act of growth 
¥ The American struggles against the 
obstacles that nature opposes to him. The 
adversaries of Russia are men. The former 
combats the wilderness and savage life; 
the latter civilization with all its arms. 
The conquests of the American are there- 
fore gained by the plowshare; those of the 
Russian by the sword. The Anglo-Ameri- 
can relies upon personal interest to accom- 
plish his ends and gives free scope to the 
unguided strength and common sense of 
the people; the Russian centers all the 
authority of society in a single arm. The 
principal instrument of the former is free- 
dom; of the latter servitude. Their start- 
ing point is different and their courses are 
not the same; yet each of them seems 
marked out by the will of heaven to sway 
the destinies of half of the globe.”’ 

We in America are by nature a peace 
loving people with no ambition for con- 
quest. For 175 years we have enjoyed the 
freedom which was won by our ancestors 
who fought for a cause, a principle, for a 
free way of life. It has fallen our lot three 
times in thirty-three years to wage war for 
these same ideals and principles. Yet it is 
still difficult for us to believe that other na- 
tions or other forces seek our destruction 
and are determined to force their philoso- 
phies of life and government upon us and 
the other free peoples of the world. When, 
however, such things occur as Pearl Harbor 
and the original crossing of the 38th par- 
allel we are made to realize that our way 
of life is endangered, and the only way to 
preserve our institutions is to build and op- 
erate a war machine superior to anything 
that has been known in the past. We did 
this in the first great war. This we did in 
World War II. This we are determined to 
do again in the present emergency. 

In this time of crisis, we in America 
should forget personalities and politics in 
so far as foreign policy is concerned and 
present a united front in meeting this 
threat that communism presents to our 
form of government. In every crisis in the 
past we were able to eliminate the forces 
that sought our destruction. The produc- 
tive capacity of the United States of 
America, coupled with an abiding faith in 
our institutions, ourselves, and our God, 


will enable us to overcome the evil forces 
of communism that presently move against 
us, 


This nation has emerged victorious from 
every conflict of the past. There are two 
basic reasons for our success: we have been 
fighting to preserve a form of government 
that recognizes the dignity and worth of 
the individual; we have been able to pro- 
duce the implements of war in sufficient 
quantities to do the job. 

America has grown and survived because 
our economic system is so constituted that 
there is always room at the top for any in- 
dividual who is endowed with native in- 
telligence and initiative. The framework of 
this system has been so designed that every 
citizen is free to be enterprising. 

One of America’s greatest achievements 
has been in the wealth of industrial pro- 
duction and it is in this wealth that lie 
hidden the sinews of America’s strength. 
Our system of private enterprise has been 
responsible for technological developments 
and the creation of industrial know-how 
that far outstrips anything the world has 
ever known. Mass production methods that 
are the product of American genius can 
fill the channels of commercial and civilian 
economy and can be converted rapidly into 
an arsenal of democracy to produce ships 
and tanks and guns and bombs to keep 
America free. 

Our ability to out-produce our enemy ac- 
counted for our victory in World War II. 
What is the basis of our superiority in in- 
dustrial production? Some of the factors 
that go into the production of any article 
are raw material, power, fuel and water. 
These things we have in great abundance. 
But the most important component of any 
manufactured article is the skill of the 
human hand that brings all of the things 
together and makes the finished product. 
In America that hand belongs to the in- 
dustrial worker, and that worker has more 
at stake than the workers of any other 
nation, He has a greater desire to produce 
the things that will maintain and insure 
his freedom. 

It should have been apparent to the 
Communists from the every outset that 
the American working man and the great 
labor unions that represent him would not 
fall for the empty promises and the gaudy 
blandishments of the Communist leaders. 

In this country, the moral code of our 
democratic system demands for all men 
certain minimum rights and matches those 
rights with responsibilities. In America all 
men are given the right to provide for 
themselves and their families in decency— 
the right to advance to the limit of their 
personal endowments, the right to the 
great basic freedoms which we call civil 
liberties, the recognition that all men are 
equal in the eyes of God. 

In this country, we are most conservative 
about these cherished rights, but we are 
forward looking in protecting these rights 
and extending their benefits. The depres- 
sion years taught us the fallacy of that 
theory, a theory still cherished today by 
one of the political parties of the country, 
that the fortunes of the nation should be 
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in the hands of the privileged few. We have 
rejected the idea that if the special in- 
terests were well fed, crumbs enough 
would drop from the table of the mighty 
to appease the hunger of the masses be- 
low. Instead we believe that our economic 
system should rest on a democratic founda- 
tion and wealth should be created for the 
benefit of all the people. In this healthy 
climate the working man of America has 
progressed as the country as a whole has 
prospered and his stake in the survival of 
our system of government is now un- 
limited. 

Since 1932 we have had a national ad- 
ministration that has been concerned with 
the welfare of all the people of the coun- 
try—the working man, as well as the busi- 
ness man and the farmer. The recognition 
of the working man and the progress of 
the cause of labor can be illustrated by 
mentioning a few pieces of legislation en- 
acted in recent years. 

The ‘‘Labor Charter’ of NRA, enacted in 
1933. This Act required that codes set up 
within each industry must grant to em- 
ployees “the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing ‘without’ the interfer- 
ence, restraint or coercion of employers of 
labor or their agents.” 

The Wagner Act, passed in 1935, out- 
lawed employer dominated company unions 
and provided for the enforcement of the 
right of collective bargaining through rep- 
resentatives chosen by employees. 

The establishment of the National Labor 
Relations Board in 1935. The policy of this 
Board was to insure the right of employees 
to organize and bargain collectively with 
employers, in accordance with the Wagner 
Labor Act. 

These legislative acts spelling out the 
rights of the working man were attacked 
by the prophets of doom and the spokes- 
men for the special interests as being un- 
constitutional and socialistic, but these 
same advocates of the status quo hurled 
the same kind of charges of communism 
and socialism against other measures 
passed during this period and designed to 
serve the general welfare. 

Let me mention a few of these other 
measures of interest to labor also that 
were supposed to push us across the 38th 
parallel and into communism: 

The Social Security Board established in 
1935. The Board's responsibility included 
the supervision and administration of a 
system of old age and survivors insurance 
benefits; aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the needy blind, and for supervision 
of state administration of unemployment 
compensation. 

Who today, even among those most 
alarmed about the trend toward socialism, 
would repeal this Social Security legisla- 
tion that provides old age and survivors’ 
insurance, unemployment compensation, 
child welfare and aid for the handicapped. 

The Public Works Administration set up 
in 19338, established to promote and sta- 








bilizeemployment and purchasing power by 
encouraging the construction of useful pub- 
lic works projects, through the making of 
loans and grants to States, and other po- 


litical subdivisions and, to a limited extent, 
by financing the construction of federal 
projects. 

The WPA, established in 1935 for the 
purpose of directing emergency work ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government and to 
employ some three and one-half million 
employable persons on useful projects. 

What would have happened, fellow 
citizens, I ask you, during those dark de- 
pression days when our hearts were filled 
with doubt and despair, when hunger and 
unrest were abroad in the land, had the 
Federal Government not taken aggressive 
action to provide jobs for the. unemployed 
in this country. 

Congress passed housing legislation. 
This legislation has as its purpose the re- 
organization, rehabilitation and support of 
the real estate mortgage structure and t6 
make possible the revival of necessary 
building and repairs to dwelling units, to 
save home owners’ equities from complete 
destruction by foreclosures and to abate 
sium,-conditions. These things were under- 











taken and accomplished through many 
agencies, ' 
Was it socialistic when, through the 


Home Owners Loan Corporation, we saved 
millions of homes in the United States? 
Were we stumbling toward Communism 
when we passed the Farm Credit Act that 
saved a million farms in America? 

Then there were the flood control, soil 
conservation, and power projects that the 
utility lobbies spent millions of dollars to 
defeat. One example was TVA, estab- 
lished in 19338, and authorized to operate 
the wartime government plants in Muscle 
Shoals in the interest of national defense. 
It was empowered to dam the Tennessee 
River for navigation and flood control and 
the generation and dispostion of electric 
power. 

In the past seventeen years, greater 
strides in the use and control of natural 
resources have been made than in all other 
years of our history. 

From the turbines of the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams — projects which 
some people claimed would be useless— 
came the hydroelectric power that 
changed aluminum compounds into the 
pure aluminum used in our combat planes 
in the last war. 

Federally produced power was respon- 
sible for the miracles of ship production 
in the past war that delivered the war 
materials to our armed forces and our 
allies overseas. It was because of this 
power that the Oak Ridge and the Han- 
ford atomic plants were placed in the 
TVA region and between the Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams on the Columbia 
River. No other source could supply the 
necessary power to split the atom. The 
development of the atomic bomb, which 
depended upon hydroelectric power from 
these Federal projects, was responsible 
for shortening the last war, thus saving 
hundreds of thousands of lives. That same 
bomb today is the one weapon that holds 
in check enemies of freedom that stand 
poised to launch the third World War. 
This power is transmitted not alone to war 
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projects but to farms and factories for 
peaceful purposes. 

My friends, let me ask you again, were 
we creeping toward Socialism when these 
great projects were authorized by Con- 
gress? Was it socialistic when we decided 
to protect our cities and our farms and 
our people in the river valley areas from 
the ravages of floods? We have just re- 
cently witnessed in the great State of 
Kansas one of the worst floods in the 
country’s history. Many lives were lost, 
over one billion dollars in damages was 
caused. This loss could have been pre- 
vented, those lives saved, by the expendi- 
ture of three hundred million dollars for 
dam construction. The construction of the 
dams that would have controlled the flood 
waters of the Kansas area was defeated 
by the same groups and interests that 
have opposed all power and flood control 
projects in this country. 

And finally, let me ask you, did we go 
socialistic when we _ provided through 
these great power projects electricity for 
the rural areas of America, When we gave 
to five million farms electricity and 
brought to those farms a higher standard 
of living and lifted the drudgery of house- 
work from the backs of millions of Ameri- 
can women? 

The reactionaries and the mouthpieces 
for the special interests not only branded 
these measures as socialistic, but prophe- 
sied that our free enterprise system would 
be destroyed and our economy wrecked. 
Well, today we are not socialistic, we are 
not communistic and we are not bankrupt. 
What individual or corporation is worse 
off financially today than he was in 1932? 
Let us look at the record just a moment: 

Corporate profits in 1932 were in the red, 
three billion, forty-two million dollars. 

Corporate profits in 1950 were forty-one 
billion, three hundred sixty-seven million 
dollars in the black. 

The national income in 1932 was forty- 
one billion, six hundred ninety million 
dollars. 

In 1950, it was two hundred thirty-eight 
billion, nine hundred sixty-three million 
dollars. 

Wages in 1932 totaled thirty billion, two 
hundred eighty-four million dollars. 

In 1950, the total was one hundred forty- 
five billion, eight hundred forty-four mil- 
lion dollars. 

In 1932, civilian employment averaged 
thirty-eight million, nine hundred forty 
thousand. In 1950, fifty-nine million, nine 
hundred fifty-seven thousand people had 
jobs. 

Total unemployment in 19: twelve mil- 
lion; total unemployment in 1950, two mil- 
lion, six hundred thousand. 

Average weekly wage in 1932, $17.05; 
average weekly wage in 1950, $56.53. 

National production, income, profits, 
and employment were at an all-time high 
in 1950. This year 1951 will be even a 
greater year of prosperity. This year the 
American people will produce more than 
three hundred million dollars’ worth of 
goods and services. Combined income will 
be in excess of two hundred fifty billion 
dollars for this year. Compare this with 
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932. In addition, we have the 
largest payroll in the history of the United 
States. Sixty-two million, five hundred 
thousand people are at work at the highest 
salaries workingmen have ever received 
at any time, anywhere. Does this look 
like Socialism? Does this look like our 
free enterprise system is being destroyed? 

We not only have more of the good 
things of life and a better life, but we are 
still free. We have not been required to 
pay for this increased prosperity in the 
coin of personal liberty. As a matter of 
fact, for the workingman these new eco- 
nomic rights give substance and meaning 
to his politica! rights. 

Since 1932, we have recognized that the 
government could no longer fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities to the governed by simply 
laying down ground rules for the conduct 
of their affairs. We came to the critical 
point where it was necessary for govern- 
ment to take a positive, rather than a 
negative or neutral. role in economic and 
social development. Yet we have never 
ceased to be aware that this new and 
changing concept should not infringe upon 
those individual rights and privileges es- 
sential to democracy. It has not been 
easy; yet the record shows that we are 
better fed, better clothed, better housed, 
better educated than at any time in our 
history and that we are no less free. 

Yes, the general welfare of the people 
has been provided for by these so-called 
socialistic measures and the cause of 
American labor has come a long, long way 
since 1932. Signs of progress are evident 
everywhere. Almost every major indus- 
try in the United States has been union- 
ized. In many, a union shop has been 
achieved. The changed attitude of man- 
agement toward labor is in itself a meas- 
ure of distance traveled. Just recently a 
prominent labor spokesman, speaking to 
Europe over the Voice of America, made 
this statement: ‘‘Neither Taft - Hartley 
nor the disruptive acts of the Communists, 
nor anything else has stopped our growth. 
American management is coming to ac- 
cept the idea that the democratic orderly 
process of collective bargaining is vastly 
superior to the absolute practices of the 
past.”’ 

Progress for Labor's cause is further in- 
dicated by the increasing recognition af- 
forded Labor’s leaders throughout the 
country. Labor leaders are eagerly wel- 
comed on civic boards, Community Chests 
and patriotic organizations. Each year a 
growing number of your leaders receive 
honorary degrees conferred by the na- 
tion's outstanding educational institutions. 
Scores of your younger leaders are serv- 
ing with distinction in the ECA and as 
Labor attaches in American embassies 
throughout the world and, finally, your 
top leaders sit around the table with gov- 
ernment officials and assist them in for- 
mulating foreign and national defense 
policies. 

All this progress for the working man 
and for the cause of Labor and for the 
general welfare of all the citizens has been 
made during the period when at the same 
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time we overcame a major depression, 
fought with our allies the world’s great- 
est armed conflict and since the second 
war, we have been marshalling the free 
forces of the world against Communism. 
Think what we can do in this country 
when our energies and our capital are 
freed from war’s demands, We can build 
a standard of living for all our people that 
presently lies beyond our fondest dreams. 
We can, at the same time, be pursuing the 
policy of enlightened self-interest set 
forth in President Truman’s Point IV 
program whereby the other peoples of the 
world may develop their human and ma- 
terial resources. It is to our interest that 
this be done. Over one-half of the people 
of the world live in conditions approach- 
ing misery. Their food is inadequate, They 
are victims of disease. Their economic life 
is primitive and stagnant. Their poverty is 
a handicap and a threat both to them- 
selves and to more prosperous areas of 
the world. Only the vitalizing force of 
democracy can stir these people to over- 
throw their ancient enemies — hunger, 
misery, and despair. . 

Iam confident that one of these days we 
will have peace in the world. I have faith 
that if we in America continue to assume 
the responsibilities that destiny has thrust 
upon us, we will be victorious over our 
communistic foes and through our leader- 
ship in the United Nations, we can lead 
the world to peace and build the kind of 
world all free men dream about. 

I have talked to you briefly about the 
concept of individual rights inherent in 
our democracy. I have mentioned how 
these rights have been protected and ex- 
panded by governmental action so as to 
advance the cause of labor and the general 
welfare of all our people. We are going 
to continue this great democratic experi- 
ment. We are going to continue to build 
the life that our soldiers and sailors and 
marines and airmen fight to defend. -By 
so doing we strengthen our economy, pro- 
vide opportunities for all our citizens, 
without regard to creed or color, and 
finally we give to every man, woman and 
child in America a greater personal stake 
in the triumph of freedom over slavery 
in the world. 

Yes, our concept of individual rights and 
our industrial might are the basis of our 
power and our strength. There is another 
factor in the current struggle that I should 
not fail to mention—one that may be the 
decisive element in our war against Com- 
munism. This factor is the spiritual 
strength that belongs to a God-fearing 
people. We in America believe in God. 
Our form of government is founded upon 
the basis of Christian principles. We be- 
lieve that God controls the destiny of men 
and nations. The Communists deny the 
existence of a Supreme Being. This spirit- 
ual strength that is ours will enable us 
to apply our force, our energies and our 
industrial strength so that we will be 
triumphant in this great global struggle 
for the minds and hearts of men. 

Being a God-fearing nation, the vast 
majority of our people are unselfish. We 
want a full and abundant life for all our 


citizens. Beyond our own country we de- 
sire the other peoples of the world to have 
the good things in life we have and the 
high standard of living that we enjoy. 


We not only desire material and physi- 
cal advantages for other peoples, but we 
want all men to be free. We want these 
things because of our consideration for 
our fellow man, recognizing also that 
wherever slavery exists our own freedom 
to that extent is insecure. 

In the days that lie ahead, as you do your 
jobs and meet your responsibilities as in- 
dividual citizens and as a great labor or- 
ganization, bear this in mind, you con- 
tribute to the defense of American and 
the universal cause of freedom. 


Stephen Vincent Benet wrote a prayer 
read by Franklin Delano Roosevelt on 
Flag Day, 1943, which, I think, expresses 
the hope of all free men today: “Grant 
us, Oh Lord, a common faith that man 
shall know bread and peace—That he shall 
know justice and righteousness, and free- 
dom and security. An equal opportunity 
and an equal chance to do his best, not 
only in our own land but throughout the 
world—and in this faith let us march to- 
ward the clean world our hands can 
make.” 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have ex- 
pressed in a very impressive way our deep 
appreciation of the visit of Governor Mc- 
Math with us and of the excellent address 
which he delivered. I want to extend to 
him your thanks and the thanks of the 
great Federation of Labor for his attend- 
ance at this session of our 70th Annual 
Convention. 

We have heard from his friends who 
know him so well in the great State of 
Arkansas and in the Southland something 
about his understanding of the philosophy 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
its economic problems. I think I can very 
appropriately say that we all wish from 
the bottom of our hearts that there were 
more Governors in the Southern States 
than the one Governor from Arkansas. I 
only hope that the example he has set as 
a progressive, forward-looking chief ex- 
ecutive of a great State will make a 
deep impression upon the minds of those 
other Governors, so that they will move up 
until they will at least approach the high 
standard of excellency which he_ has 
shown. 

We hope the Governor will enjoy his 
visit here with us in this great city on 
the Pacific Coast, and that he will have 
a safe return to the great State of Arkan- 
sas, 


Thank you very much. 




















Now I want to present to you a member 
of the American Federation of Labor, a 
member of a great organization affiliated 
with us, one who has functioned for many, 
many years in a highly successful and 
profitable way. 

I refer to Brother George P. Delaney, 
who seryes as the representative of labor 
to the great International Labor Or- 
ganization. He attends those conferences 
held in Geneva and elsewhere, and in 
addition to that he is a representative 
of the American Federation of Labor 
abroad. He is prepared to tell you some- 
thing about his experiences as labor rep- 
resentative to ILO meetings, and I know 
that will be of great help, educationally 
and otherwise. I take great pleasure in 
presenting to you Brother George P. De- 
laney. 


MR. GEORGE P. DELANEY 


(International Representative, 
American Federation of Labor) 


President Green, Officers, delegates, 
honored guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


At previous conventions, my predeces- 
sors and I have discussed the various con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted 
by the International Labor Organization 
as well as its other activities during the 
preceding year. However, there is another 
question concerning the ILO which seems 
to me to merit your particular attention 
now, and to warrant a temporary depar- 
ture from this practice of the past. 

You will find a discussion of.the current 
and recent operations of the ILO in the 
Report of the Executive Council to this 
convention. father than try your pa- 
tience and attention with a repetition of 
this material, I will confine myself here 
to a subject which stands sorely in need 
of a thorough ventilation—a subject which 
bears serious implications for the future 
work of the ILO, and for the prestige of 
the United States in the eyes of the free 
world. 

That subject concerns the attitudes and 
the tactics lately displayed by United 
States employer representatives in their 
operations both within and outside of the 
International Labor Organization. 

During the past two years or so, these 
operations have shown all the earmarks 
of a studied, deliberate campaign to dis- 
credit the ILO, and thereby to undermine 
one of the most vital phases of American 
foreign policy in this period of world crisis 
— the strengthening of democracy 
throughout the world, through the promo- 
tion of the living standards, the rights, 
and the freedoms of the many, rather 
than the few. 
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Let it be noted that this campaign has 
not been carried out in any honest, open, 
and above-board manner. They have not 
ventured a frank challenge of that policy 
which United States participation in the 
ILO seeks to promote, nor have they ad- 
vocated an outright end to that participa- 
tion. They continue to profess their sym- 
pathy with the aims of the ILO and their 
belief in continued U.S. participation in 
the organization. But their actions and 
their methods contradict all of their pious 
professions of intent. 

The recent record would seem to indi- 
cate that the purpose of employer par- 
ticipation is not to promote the aims of 
the ILO, but to preyent their accomplish- 
ment, 

Their design for the ILO is that of an 
empty institution, rather than an effec- 
tive instrument of progress. They favor 
the form, but they oppose the substance. 
They will support the ILO, so long as it 
accomplishes nothing of consequence. 
They will adhere to its principles only so 
long as no effort is made to put those prin- 
ciples into practice. 

Their efforts to neutralize the ILO as 
an effective ally of economic and social 
advancement haye lately been reinforced 
by an insidious propaganda campaign 
within this country. The methods em- 
ployed in this campaign are not new to 
any of us here. They belong to a pattern 
which we have seen employed against 
every progressive measure which we have 
ever sought to advance. They are in the 
old familiar style of reaction, tried and 
tested in many a famous battle against 
the cause of human welfare—unvarying 
and only too often victorious. 

In their program of resistance to every 
enlightened effort to promote the wider 
adoption of twentieth century standards, 
there is no room for serious, responsible 
argument on the merits of the specific is- 
sues involved. They proceed by indirec- 
tion, employing all the techniques of 
misrepresentation and deception — ped- 
dling confusion and groundless fear—ex- 
ploiting the gullibility of the public, with 
a vicious disregard for truth or simple 
honesty. 

They have made flagrant use of all of 
the old goblins, ghosts, and phoney phan- 
toms which generations of wild-eyed con- 
servatives have conjured up to frighten 
the people out of their rights and hopes 
for the future. 

All of the agencies in the interlocking 
directorate of reaction in this country— 
diehard private groups, the extremist 
press, and moss-backed Congressmen— 
have been pressed into service in the effort 
to build a lasting roadblock in the path 
of progress. Let me give you one good 
example of their technique of chain- 
reaction. 

Both in this country and at the meetings 
of the ILO, the employer delegation has 
persistently raised the bug-a-boo of the 
possibility of ILO conventions being used 
under the treaty power of the Federal gov- 
ernment as a means of by-passing Con- 
gress and invading the rights of the vari- 
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ous States. On July 15 of this year, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer ran a newspaper story 
based on an interview with Mr. William 
McGrath, President of the Williamson 
Heater Company of Cincinnati, who has 
been an Employer representative at the 
last three ILO conferences. It might be 
noted in passing that Mr. McGrath is not 
one of those employers who stoops to such 
indignity as to. bar ining collectively 
with his employees—his firm is strictly 
non-union. 

On July 20, that great statesman and 
peerless leader, Senator Bricker of Ohio, 
inserted this newspaper story in the Con- 
gressional Record, The Washington Times- 
Herald then promptly chimed in—chant- 
ing ‘“‘me-too’’ on the points made by Mr. 
McGrath. McGrath's statement is so 
typical of the fictitious propaganda used 
by the employer group that I feel im- 
pelled to deal with it at some length. 

In this story, McGrath—described as 
“a sober Cincinnati businessman’’—is re- 
ported to have stated that: 

“Americans have found a new way to 
hand over their freedom—without firing 
a shot and with the United States Con- 
stitution nodding approval... 

“... Uncle Sam has found a new way 
of cutting his own throat ... We can 
and do—legislate ourselves into collectiv- 
ism by international treaty. For treaties 
...-are now being cooked up to control 
our everyday lives and make a joke of the 
Declaration of Independence. .. .”’ 

McGrath offers three points in support 
of his little horror-story. First, he says 
that: “‘America is the only country in the 
world which unreservedly makes any treaty 
supreme to any law of the land... even 
municipal ordinance Es 

Presumably, he regards Article VI of 
the Constitution as a 1ocking piece of 
socialism, designed to strip us of our lib- 
erties. 

Second, he states that—and I quote from 
the article: ‘“‘Treaties are now being 
dreamed up by international dreamers 
which would regiment us if we sign them 
...And only half of our Government— 
the Senate—votes on a treaty.” 

For his third point, McGrath practically 
backs up and shouts “Boo!” Here is what 
the article says: ‘““Any time America sits 
down in international conferences... our 
negotiators are a free enterprise island 
in a sea of socialistic planning. Even well 
meaning treaties come out of such ses- 
sions in a form likely to upset our con- 
stitutional liberties. 

Of course, McGrath does not undertake 
to quarrel with the purpose of the ILO 
which he describes as “‘laudable.’’ He only 
implies that it would be very dangerous 
if we tried to do anything that might 
tend to fulfill that purpose. 

Here is his version of what goes on at 
the ILO: 

“... the ILO... passes resolutions, rec- 
ommendations and conventions. The first 
two are nice friendly suggestions that 
every country ought to turn into law. 

“Conventions are actual drafts of laws, 
and each country is supposed to submit 
















the convention for ratification to its ow: 
lawmakers. For the United States such 
ratification, by the Senate alone, auto 
matically creates supreme law.” 

Then he tries to show what horrible 
things can happen under this system. He 
says that—and again I quote: 

“Some of the proposals being pushed 
at ILO include ideas like nation-wide col- 
lective bargaining (which would mean ac 
tual communism, with a small ‘c’), abolish- 
ment of all private employment agencies, 
and legalization of the closed shop. In the 
latter case, a treaty to this effect could, 
theoretically, slip through the Senate alone 
and create law that Congress as a whole 
has rejected.” 

McGrath's article is correct in stating 
that the ILO passes resolutions, recom- 
mendations and conventions. It is also 
correct in stating that conventions are 
draft treaties which may be ratified. But 
that is about where it begins to part com- 
pany with the truth. The rest is pure 
fancy. 

This whole argument that the Federal 
Government is going to be able to do by 
treaty what it cannot do by legislation is 
nonsense. It is based on the ridiculous 
premise that the President can persuade 
two-thirds of the Senate to do something 
by treaty which a simple majority of the 
two Houses of Congress would not ap- 
prove as legislation. Futhermore, it com- 
pletely overlooks the fact that subsequent 
legislation could override any treaty, and 
t Congress can at any time reverse by 
slation any action which has been taken 
treaty. 

Let’s take a look at these Conventions 
which McGrath says are going to nullify 
the Declaration of Independence, and 
regiment, socialize and communize this 
country. There are 9 ILO Conventions 
now pending before the Senate, and recom- 
mended to it for ratification. Of those, 
6 deal with, maritime matters where there 
is no question of the power of the Federal 
Government to legislate. The other 3 
are No. 63, dealing with Labor Statistics; 
No, 88, dealing with the Public Employ- 
ment Service; and No. 87, the Convention 
on Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organize. None of these 
would require additional federal legisla- 
tion because the United States is already 
in compliance with them—nor would 
their ratification repeal any existing legis- 
lation. 

Going back to the newspaper story, 
McGrath refers to an alleged ILO pro- 
posal to bring about nation-wide collective 
bargaining, as an idea being pushed by 
“international dreamers.’’ This is no 
dream of internationalists—it is the night- 
mare Of an isolationist named McGrath. 

I haye no idea where he got the thought 
for this particular bit of fiction—possibly 
from the Recommendation on Collective 
Agreements adopted at this year’s Con- 
ference, although there is no mention in 
the Recommendation of nation-wide col- 
lective bargaining. If so, it should be made 
clear that the Conference adopted a 
recommendation, described in the same 
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newspaper story as a “nice friendly sug- 
gestion,’’ not a convention, which would 
be a draft treaty. 

His story next mentions an alleged pro- 
posal by the ILO to abolish all private em- 
ployment agencies. He probably means 
Convention No. 96, which has not yet been 
transmitted to Congress by the President. 
This Convention provides for two methods 
of dealing with private employment agen- 
cies: one, their progressive abolition; or, 
as an alternative, their regulation. The 
country ratifiying the convention may 
choose either method it desires. 

The significant thing about this is that 
the U. S. Employers voted for that Con- 
vention at the 1949 Conference. Mr. Mc- 
Grath has now reversed his position and 
points to the Convention as an example of 
Communism in the ILO. That is very pe- 
culiar, considering who voted against the 
Convention. There were 19 opposing votes. 
They were cast by the full delegations of 


Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Poland, one government delegate from 


Haiti, and one from Mexico, and the Gov- 
ernment and Worker delegates of Argen- 
tina (the Argentine Employer voted in 
favor). 

Finally, the news story refers to legali- 
zation by treaty of the closed shop. This 
is as phoney as it is ridiculous. There are 
only two Conventions which might con- 
ceivably be involved, No. 87 and No. 98. 
Convention No. 87 on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation, adopted in 1948, has nothing what- 
soever to do with union security. Nor 
does Convention No, 98, on the Principles 
of the Right to Organize and Bargain Col- 
lectively, cover union security one way or 
the other. After a long argument at the 
1949 Conference during which the Em- 
ployers attempted to get anti-union se- 
curity provisions in Convention 98, the 
following report was adopted: 

“The Conference finally agreed to ex- 
press in their report their view that the 
Convention could in no way be interpreted 
as authorizing or prohibiting union se- 
curity arrangements, such questions being 
matters for regulation in accordance with 
national practice.”’ 

Furthermore, Convention 98 was not 
even submitted to the Senate for ratifi- 
cation. It was considered as appropriate 
in part for action by the several states 
and, therefore, not appropriate for ratifi- 
cation. It was transmitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives without any specific recom- 
mendation. It was also transmitted by the 
Secretary of Labor to the governors of the 
48 states. 

Employers have argued for some time 
that the ILO was adopting too many Con- 
ventions on too many subjects. At this 
year’s Conference a preliminary discus- 
sion was held on a proposed convention 
covering the minimum objectives of so- 
cial security. This was intended as one 
comprehensive convention covering vari- 
ous fields of social security. The position 
of the U. S. Employers on this was rather 
strange considering their argument that 
the ILO is adopting too many conventions, 
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They supported a move to have nine sepa- 
rate conventions instead of one. 

American employers are very fond of 
drawing comparisons favorable to them- 
selves, showing how much more enlight- 
ened and progressive they are than their 
counterparts in other countries. I am 
sure that, generally speaking, they are 
right about that. However, I am equally 
sure that it cannot be proved by the na- 
ture of U. S. employer representation in 
the ILO. Far from showing themselves to 
be more enlightened than employer dele- 
gations from other countries, they have 
continually resisted the adoption of sound 
and progressive measures by the ILO. 

On the one hand they scream that ILO 
conventions will interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of this country. Then, un- 
troubled by petty considerations of con- 
sistency, they turn about and try to use 
the ILO to export their own peculiar ‘‘in- 
ternational dream” of a compulsory open 
shop to an unwilling world. 

It should be noted that the NAM and 
the Chamber of Commerce appear to be 
following a policy of including as many 
non-union employers as possible in their 
delegations to the ILO. Our representa- 
tives, and those of other countries that 
have long since recognized the economic 
necessity of collective bargaining, are 
compelled to sit and listen to their ex- 
pressions of tender regard for the worker’s 
treasured right not to be represented by 
a union. 

They have not as yet carried this line 
of reasoning to its logical conclusion by 
promoting conventions which would guar- 
antee such allied freedoms as the work- 
er’s inherent right not to have anything 
to eat, his right not to have a place to 
live, his right not to get a decent wage, 
and all of those other sacred rights which 
the ILO has heretofore neglected to pro- 
mote—but at their present rate, they will 
get around to that eventually. 

This summer, a convention and a recom- 
mendation concerning Equal Pay for 
Women was adopted by the Conference. 
Now the principle of Equal Pay is not 
generally considered to be a revolutionary 
one in this country, and it is a pretty sad 
thing if all the representatives of the 
United States, the cradle of democracy, 
cannot support it. What happened? U.S. 
employers supported the principle in their 
speeches—but they voted against it. They 
objected because it was in the form of a 
convention. But did they support the 
Recommendation on Equal Pay that was 
also up for adoption? No—they abstained. 

It frequently appears as though the 
United States employer representatives go 
out of their way to antagonize representa- 
tives from other countries in the ILO, 
and to sabotage the goodwill which the 
United States is seeking to promote by 
its association in free discussion with gov- 
ernment, worker, and employer represen- 
tatives from the free nations of the world. 
For example, one of the employers’ rep- 
resentatives made a speech at this year’s 
conference discussing proposed conven- 
tions dealing with minimum wages and 
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holidays with pay for agricultural work- 
ers. Considering where this speech was 
made it was a classic example of how not 
to win friends and influence people. A 
couple of quotes from statements of rep- 
resentatives from other countries in re- 
sponse to this speech will give you some 
idea of the general reaction. 

A worker’s representative from Brazil 
said: 

“.., As the Worker's delegate of a new 
country which is doing its best to set an 
example to others, I say that we cannot 
agree with the statements made here by 
the United States Employers’ delegate, 
who is not in any respect representative 
of the democratic people of our sister na- 
tion. His remarks are beyond doubt in- 
spired by the same state of mind which 
has been manifested in other statements 
which endeavored to deny all the rights 
of the workers. 

“It is not by such an attitude that we 
shall uphold the principles of social jus- 
tice. 

“TI was very much struck by the remarks 
made by the United States Employers’ 
delegate. I was also very much disap- 
pointed. I was disappointed because the 
United States is the standard-bearer of 
democracy and of social justice, .. .”’ 

The government delegate from Mexico 
said: 

“I wish to say to the United States Em- 
ployers’ delegate that we do not want his 
advice. We have not asked for it, because 
our agricultural reform is evolving with- 
out foreign interference.” 

Workers representatives in the ILO have 
always tried to cooperate with both the 
Government and Employer delegations as 
much as we can without compromising 
our principles. In this critical period, we 
have considered it desirable to present 
a united front to the rest of the world 
and to keep external signs of friction to 
a minimum. There is no inherent reason 
why this should not be possible. Surely, 
the economic interests of American em- 
ployers lie in the direction of improved 
labor standards in backward areas of the 
world. They stand to lose as much as we 
do when workers are paid starvation 
wages, worked long hours, and otherwise 
exploited in other countries—for it means 
that they are faced with the competi- 
tion of foreign employers who can under- 
cut them in the market places of the 
world because of their advantage of cheap 
labor. And surely American employers 
have as much to lose by the spread of 
Communism among the underprivileged 
masses of the world as we. 

At such a time as this, when the world 
trembles under the heavy tread of Com- 
munism on the march, can they think of 
no more important a contribution to the 
cause of democracy than silly doubletalk 
about the worker’s “inherent right not to 
exercise his right of association’’? Can 


they seriously believe that by frustrating 
the work of the ILO they can strike a blow 
for free enterprise? Communism advances 
through the gaps left by the failure of 
free societies to live up to their social 


and economic responsibilities. The irre- 
sponsibility lately displayed by employer 
representatives to the ILO must be counted 
as an asset to the side of those who seek 
to overthrow freedom where it still lives 
today. 

In more normal times perhaps we could 
laugh this off as just another phase of the 
old pattern of NAM and Chamber of Com- 
merce tactics and policies as we have 
known them for decades past. But today, 
every such demonstration no matter how 
far removed from the actualities of Ameri- 
can economic life, is seized upon by the 
enemies of freedom, and used as a weapon 
against us. The words and acts of those 
who—no matter how falsely—purport to 
represent the views and interests of Am- 
erican employers as a whole in these con- 
claves of world opinion have delivered 
such weapons into the hands of the agents 
and missionaries of world Communism. 

I am under no illusion that anything 
which we might say or do here can per- 
suade the NAM and the Chamber of Com- 
merce to abandon the course of reaction 
in world affairs. Nor do I consider it de- 
sirable for responsible groups in American 
society to air their internal differences be- 
ee gaze of a confused and troubled 
world. 


But to remain silent would be to allow 
a vocal minority in this country to do a 
more thorough job of misrepresenting the 
United States in the eyes of the world than 
the Communists could ever hope to do. 
We cannot permit their tactics, and 
methods—reflecting as they do upon the 
motives and purposes of this country in its 
foreign and domestic policies—to pass 
without repudiation, 

It is important that we should recognize 
these employer tactics for what they are. 
If the ILO is not to become a travesty on 
its original design, they must not be per- 
mitted to go unchallenged. On this de- 
pends the larger question of whether the 
ILO is to become a powerful instrument 
of progress under freedom, or a mere im- 
potent, empty shell. 


If the aims of an enlightened American 
foreign policy are to be realized, and if our 
ideals of freedom, democracy and social 
justice are to ultimately prevail through- 
out the world, the International Labor Or- 
ganization must continue to receive the 
full support of the people of the United 
States. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Delaney for his address and for the educa- 
tional information which he has included 
therein. I know all have been very much 
impressed by the address. Thank you so 
very much. 

Now I am pleased to present to you an 
outstanding lady who is representing the 
American Federation of Labor through her 
official position with the Women’s Auxili- 
aries. You have heard of her and you have 
heard her. I have listened with pleasure 
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and satisfaction to addresses she has de- 
livered in a number of places, and I know 
that you will appreciate very much her 
visit here this afternoon and the address 
which she will deliver. 

I am pleased now to present to you Mrs. 
Anna P. Kelsey, President of the American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries. 


MRS. ANNA P. KELSEY 


(President of the American Federation 
of Women’s Auxiliaries) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, Mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, delegates 
and friends: I bring to you the greetings 
of the American Federation of Women’s 
Auxiliaries of Labor and their sincere wish 
that your convention will be very con- 
structive, harmonious and progressive. 

I thank you kindly for permitting me 
these few minutes to speak to you about 
an organization that in my opinion is prov- 
ing itself a very important teammate and 
partner. This organization is known as the 
American Federation of Women’s Auxili- 
aries of Labor, which was organized under 
the sponsorship of the Union Label Trades 
Department in 1938. It has been my priv- 
ilege to have been actively connected with 
this organization, first as its first vice pres- 
ident since 1938, and then as its president 
since January of this year. We have a great 
many wonderful groups of women, all mem- 
bers of local auxiliaries, and also national 
organizations affiliated with our AFWAL. 

Our main purpose is to educate the 
women in the principles of unionism, and 
we have a very good program prepared for 
this purpose, and also to give them a 
keener insight into politics, mostly that 
section which directly affects the home, 
and the future of our children. While wives 
and mothers have always been interested 
in the home they have not always had the 
privilege to be connected with organiza- 
tions that take up home protection and 
better welfare until the auxiliaries to the 
various unions were organized, and in the 
last few years we have had thousands of 
our womenfolk become deeply interested 
through the auxiliary movement. 

I have been actively engaged in organ- 
ized labor work for over twenty-five years, 
and have wondered sometimes if Samuel 
Gompers himself had not endowed me with 
the spirit of unionism one time when he 
visited our home. I was only five years old 
at the time and my father was the secre- 
tary of his union. We lived in Dodge City, 
Kansas, and there was a meeting of the 
union men, and when one of the men 
walked in he placed his hand on my head 
and said ‘‘she’s as pretty as a peeled 
onion.’”’ I suppose my towhead gave him 
that impression, but it didn’t appeal to me 
at all, as onions were one thing I disliked 
very much. 

This incident has remained in my mem- 
ory as my mother hurried me out of the 
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room, as I was crying, and took me into 
the kitchen, and peeled an onion and 
showed me how pretty they really were. 
I remember my father telling of that in- 
cident many times, and certainly never 
dreamed that one day I would be proud of 
that moment, and be telling about it my- 
self. I know many people envy me that 
wonderful moment, and that is one reason 
I am sharing it with you. 

The knowledge of unionism is very es- 
sential to the success of Organized Labor, 
and how much women know about it will 
depend to a great extent the successes of 
their husbands to bring home the means 
for health, happiness, and security. This 
knowledge is gained by our members 
through their study of union labels, their 
history, their reasons for being, and what 
they mean, which is supplied in the course 
of our Auxiliary meetings. 

While we make unionism, study of 
Labor bills, both locally and in Congress 
our most important studies we take up 
work on other vital matters which may 
touch our homes. So many horrible things 
in this world right now are directly and 
sometimes most disastrously affecting our 
children. There is this business of mari- 
juana and heroin distribution to our school 
children, juvenile delinquency, molesta- 
tions, and many other undesirable matters 
that definitely need the attention of the 
mothers and wives of this country, and I 
want to tell you that we are all up in 
arms about them. We are fighting with 
every means at our command to destroy 
them, and we hope that eventually we will 
be successful in overcoming these ills, and 
get rid of them forever. 

No doubt you gentlemen have heard 
many times that there are agencies or 
organizations which have been gathering 
our women into their fold through clubs 
of many names, but which are definitely 
not set up to help Organized Labor in any 
way. Women who should be in our Auxil- 
iaries are joining them in great numbers, 
and their husbands are not aware of their 
import. Many feel that for their wives to 
go to clubs just gives them an outlet and 
an afternoon off, never dreaming that 
these same clubs are working against the 
very principles they are fighting for. We 
have always urged our members to join 
all types of clubs for the purpose of 
spreading the word about Organized Labor 
so that others not directly affected by 
unionism may understand our problems, 
but we definitely feel that all Union men’s 
wives are obligated to join their Union 
Auxiliary first, and then whichever clubs 
they may wish. 

I'd like to recite to you a couple of in- 
stances where Auxiliaries were very in- 
strumental in helping their local Unions 
win their strikes. I know of many in- 
stances but will give you just two. 

In one city where a union was out on 
strike the womenfolk marched right along 
with their men in the picket line, while 
some gathered up food to pass out and 
provided a place for the men to come in 
and get warm. In this picket line was one 
young man with his wife beside him, and 
as he passed a policeman he said some- 
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thing to him which evidently did not set 
well with the policeman and the man was 
clubbed over the head. His small wife 
jumped in front of him and with her fists 
beat the policeman on the chest and finally 
kicked him in the shins, shouting, ‘‘You 
big brute, leave my husband alone; he is 
only trying to protect his job.’’ The police- 
man turned around and left and some of 
the men heard him say he wasn’t going to 
fight prospective mothers. These women 
helped their union very much to win that 
strike. 

In another city the bus operators were 


out and were not gaining their needs, so 
the women decided they would help, and 
one morning fifty women were on hand 
very early and all sat on the street car 
rails so that the street cars couldn't move 


they came out to go on their runs. 
They also helped to win. I have had men 
say to me they would not want their 
wives to walk a picket line, it would make 
them too conspicuous, but when the cup- 
board is bare and children are in need I 
know none of our members are going to 
let their pride keep them from walking 
picket lines if that is necessary to secure 
the needs of their families. Now, gentle- 
men, When the wives and mothers of 
union men, who are generally timid crea- 
tures, will go to these lengths to help their 
men, you will know that they will go to 
most any length. 

If we have the courage of our convic- 
tions we should stand behind them all the 
Way, and that every member of our 
families understands them. When the 
whole family is interested it wouldn’t take 
long to have a really truly 100 per cent 
union organization. 

I sometimes feel that we are resting 
just a bit too much on our laurels, and are 


when 






see 





not as mindful of the trends of the times 
as we should be. 
There is so much potential help still 


locked up in the hands of our unorganized 
women, help that is vitally needed; there- 
fore I am placing this plea before you 
gentlemen today. Inasmuch as we women 
are behind you all the way, won’t you also 
get behind us all the way, and together we 


will surely win. Alliances seem to be the 
order of the day, so let’s not be like 
Thomas Dewey the morning after and 
when we have lost have to say, ‘‘What 
happened?’’ Won't you form an alliance 
with us and I'll grant you, you will find 
your wife is your best ally. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: We deeply ap- 
preciate this address delivered to us by 


the president of the Women’s Auxiliaries 
of the American Federation of 
think we are beginning to develop a new 
the of this 
organization and of the value of the serv- 
render our organized 
I feel of us are 


Labor. I 
importance 


consciousness of 


great 
that all 


ice it can 


labor movement. 


under obligation to extend to this organi- 
zation the fullest support possible, and I 
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hope you will always bear this in mind 
when the opportunity presents itself for 
you to render service. 

Thank you very much, Mrs, Kelsey, for 
your very fine address. 

Now I want to present to you a repre- 
sentative of a free democratic movement 
in far away Cuba. He came here for the 
purpose of attending a session or two of 
the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. He will be compelled to re- 
turn to his home, and for that reason I am 
pleased to present him to you now. He has 
done excellent work not only in Cuba but 
in the other South American nations. 

Francisco Aguirre is the General Secre- 
tary of the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers, and a member of 
the Executive Board of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. I 
present him to you now with a feeling of 
pleasure. 


MR. FRANCISCO AGUIRRE 


(General Secretary, Inter-American 
Regional Organizations, 


1.C.F.T.U.) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, dele- 
gates and guests: 

It was my privilege to address you, last 
year, as secretary of the Inter-American 
Confederation of Workers, known as the 
C.I.T. Last January, in Mexico City, we 
dissolved the C.LT. after the organiza- 
tion of the O.R.I.T., which is the regional 
branch for the Western Hemisphere of 
Free 








the International Confederation of 
Trade Unions. 
It is on behalf of the O.R.I.T. that I 


have the privilege of appearing again be- 
fore you, this year, to bring you the warm- 
est greetings of our organization and to 
tell vou briefly of some of its activities. 

all, that we are 


Let me say, first of 
proud and grateful for the support we 
have received, from the beginning, from 
the American Federation of Labor. And 
when [ say support, I do not mean only 
the material help. I am referring espe- 
cially to the moral support in every ac- 
tivity undertaken for the improvement 


of the living conditions of the Latin Am- 
erican workers, and for the defense of 
democracy and freedom which is so often 
in danger in our part of the world. Your 
Secretary-Treasurer, George Meany, is a 
member of our Executive Board. His wise 
counsel and his understanding of the Latin 
American situation have made him a 
tower of strength to our organization. 
We are confronted with many problems 
in Latin America, but the most important 
is how to make the labor unions strong. 
To cope with that, we had to develop three 




















main activities — organization, 
and education. 

In the field of organization, we have 
opened offices and appointed full time or- 
ganizers in Central America, Panama ,the 
West Indies, Uruguay, and the West Coast 
of South America. 

Considering the critical international 
situation, Which makes the supply of stra- 
tegic material of paramount importance 
to the democracies, we have given pri- 
olity in our organization work to the 
bauxite miners of Dutch and British Gui- 
ana, the tin miners of Bolivia and the cop- 
per miners of Chile. We are meeting with 
increasing success in our endeavor to 
keep the Communists and other totalitar- 
ians out of those strategic areas. But in 
order to succeed completely, we must be 
able to help the miners to get better con- 
ditions. We can do that only with the co- 
operation of Organized Labor and other 
factors in the United States. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is cooperating 
with us in this respect 100 per cent. 

We have started an intensive organ- 
ization campaign among the banana work- 
ers of Costa Rica; and we hope to go soon 
into Honduras and perhaps Guatemala. 
Our aim is first to bring the banana 
workers of Central America into the 
family of democratic trade unionism. 
Then, we want to help them negotiate a 
good contract with the United Fruit Com- 
pany. I am grateful to the International 
Longshoremen’s Association of the A. F. 
of L., and to other trade unions in the 
United States, for their pledges of cooper- 
ation and support in achieving this goal. 

The third big job which we have now un- 
dertaken, is to bring together the sugar 
workers unions of the United States, Cuba, 
the Carribean Islands and Central Am- 
erica. Ways and means must be found 
to improve the working conditions of the 
sugar workers in the many countries 
where they are still paid very low wages. 
Later, we expect to extend this coopera- 
tion to other sugar producing areas of 
the world, particularly Asia. We are plan- 
ning the first preparatory conference on 
sugar for next month in Puerto Rico. I 
extend a particular invitation to the A. F. 
of L. unions interested in sugar to send 
representatives to this preliminary con- 
ference. I have with me here in San Fran- 
cisco, two leaders of the Sugar Workers 
Unions of Cuba, Brothers Ernesto Perez 
Gill and Rafael Gonzales Villegas, who are 
Visiting the centers of sugar productions 
and sugar refinery in the United States, 
for the purpose of extending this in- 
vitation. 

This type of trade union cooperation, 
based on industry as well as on geography, 
is extremely important, because it has a 
special appeal to the workers themselves. 
Tt will have to be developed more in the 
future. IT have particularly in mind min- 
ing, transport, textile, white-collar work- 
ers, commercial employees, ete. 

In the field of publicity and education, 
we have our monthly bulletins in English 
and Spanish, and soon hope to add the 
Portuguese edition. We have also dis- 


publicity 
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tributed many thousand copies of a special 
pamphlet in which we explained what 
really happened with the Argentine C.G.T. 
delegation in Mexico City last January, 
and why free labor does not want to have 
anything to do with stooges of a dictator 
like Peron. 

Since last April, the most powerful 
short-wave radio station in Montevideo 
Uruguay, which covers the whole of South 
America, is broadcasting twice a week a 
program of labor news, comments and 
education sponsored by the O.R.L. The 
success of this radio program has been 
tremendous. Through it we can reach 
twice a week the workers of Argentina and 
of other oppressed countries, bringing to 
them a message of solidarity and hope, 
and keeping them informed of the activi- 
ties of their brothers who live in free 
lands. 

I am now happy to publicly announce 
for the first time, that in December of 
this year, the ORIT will open a school for 
trade union organizers and trade union 
administrators in Puerto Rico. The teach- 
ing will be conducted in Spanish, the stu- 
dents will come from Latin American 
countries, the duration of the course will 
be of six months. The project will be car- 
ried out in cooperation with the Labor Re- 
lations Institute of the University of 
Puerto Rico, under the supervision of our 
Assistant Secretary in charge of publicity 
and education, your own Serafino Ro- 
mualdi. I want to take this opportunity 
to express sincere thanks and appreciation 
to two A. F. of L. experts in the field of 
workers’ education, Brothers Arthur Elder, 
Director of the ILGWU Training Institute, 
and John Connors, Director of the A. F. of 
L. Workers’ Education Bureau. They put 
their knowledge and experience at our dis- 
posal and gave us valuable advice. 














This Puerto Rico project is a new venture 
in the field of international labor educa- 
tion. It has tremendous possibility for the 
future of the American continent. We 
dream of training not only labor leaders 
in the traditional sense, but leaders of the 
democratic society, of which Labor is the 
dominant part. In this way, we will assure 
the growth in Latin America of that con- 
structive type of trade unionism of which 
the American Federation of Labor has 
given the world such rich example. 

The workers in Latin America are em- 
ployed to extract the mineral wealth and 
the raw materials that are needed else- 
where, but they do not get in return the 
chance to buy the products which the 
United States and other industrial coun- 
tries manufacture and export. This, be- 
cause their wages are low and their pur- 
chasing power is insufficient. When we are 
attempting to correct this situation by 
making labor unions strong, do not forget 
that we are working also for the future 
industrial prosperity of the United States 
and Canada. 

We in Latin America are satisfied with 
the results so far obtained from our co- 
operation with the labor movement in the 
United States and Canada. We want to 
continue this cooperation, make it even 
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Only in this way we will 


strengthen democracy in the Western 
Hemisphere and make possible a_ better 
life for all the people. Together we 
will succeed, I am sure. And I am here to 
tell you, sisters and brothers of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, that together 
we shall remain. This is our pledge. This is 
our hope. 

Thank you! 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to thank 
Brother Aguirre for his fine address he has 
just delivered. I know you will be pleased 
to learn that he has stood immovably 
strong in opposition to the influence of the 
Communists in Cuba and in the South 
American countries. The free trade union 
philosophy is a religion to him, and he 
stands by it in defending it, and has served 
in a wonderful way to promote the free 
democratic trade union movement in Cuba 
and in the South American countries I 
want to thank him very much for his visit 
with us and for his address. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


We have listed as speakers to address 
us tomorrow the National Commander of 
the American Legion, Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr., 
and the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Oscar L. Chapman, They will 
be here tomorrow morning to address the 
delegates in attendance. 

I will appoint on the committee to es- 
cort the Secretary of the Interior to the 
stage President Daniel J. Tobin, of the 
Teamsters; James Brownlow, of the Metal 
Trades Department, David Dubinsky, of 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers and C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor. 

On the committee to meet the National 
Commander of the American Legion, 
Brother Dave Beck, of the Teamsters; 
Brother Maurice L. Hutcheson, of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, and Brother 
Richard Walsh, of the Stage Employees. 

There are some greetings to be read by 
the secretary. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Meany read the following com- 
munications: 


stronger. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 19, 1951 
American Federation of Labor 
Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco 
The American Legion, Department of 
California, extends cordial greetings to the 
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American Federation of Labor and trusts 
this will be one of your most successful 
conventions. 

John D. Home, 


California Department Commander, 
The American Legion. 


Manila 
1951 Sept. 17 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, California 
Fraternal greetings to the American 
Federation of Labor on occasion of annual 
Convention in San Francisco. Labor in 
Philippines grateful to you for sending 
Deverall, who has done a lot to educate 
and unify labor in Philippines and rest of 
Asia. 
National Labor Union 
Eulogio R. Lebrum 
National President 


New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 18, 1951 


William Green, *President 
George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco, California 
Please accept our fraternal greetings 
and best wishes for a successful Conven- 
tion. We take this opportunity to express 
our deepest gratitude to you personally and 
to your great organization and its affiliates 
for your consistent wholehearted and in- 
valuable support to young democratic 
State of Israel and its general Federation 
of Labor Histadrut. Looking forward with 
confidence to your continued support. 
National Committee for Labor Israel 
Joseph Schlossberg, National Chair- 
man 
Isaac Hamlin, 
American Trade 
Histadrut 
Joseph Breslaw, Chairman 
Max Zaritsky, Chairman 
Executive Committee 
Isidor Laderman, Executive 


National Secretary, 
Union Council for 


Director 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Sept. 18, 1951 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco, California 

In behalf of our Labor Fraternal Or- 
ganization and our 70,000 members we 
convey warmest greetings to the Seven- 
tieth Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The Federation's long rec- 
ord of leadership for a better standard of 
living for enhancing the dignity of the 
workingman and for the strengthening of 
democracy here and abroad gives us con- 
fidence that your high purposes and re- 
sponsibilities will be ably and devotedly 
pursued. Your current attention to the 
fight against Communism and Fascism 
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gives us heart that we who love freedom 
are championed militantly and powerfully 
by your great body of organized American 
workers. More power to you. 

National Executive Committee 

Workmens Circle 

Leon Arkin, President 

Joseph Baskin, General Secretary 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 18, 1951 


President William Green 
American Federation of Labor 
St. Francis Hotel 

San Francisco, Calif. 

The Alabama State Federation of Labor, 
its Executive Board and entire member- 
ship extend to you, the officers of the Fed- 
eration and the delegates to the Seventieth 
Convention our warmest greetings and 
best wishes for a harmonious and con- 
structive convention. 

Sam S. Douglass, President, 


Alabama State Federation of 
Labor 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Sept. 16, 1951 


Hon. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Civie Auditorium 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Greetings and best wishes for a most 
successful convention. May your delibera- 
tions prove beneficial to Labor and to the 
nation. We deeply appreciate the loyal 
support of the American Federation of 
Labor in all our endeavors. 

Charles M. Allmon 


National State Rep. 
Federation National Post Office 
Clerks 


New York, N.Y. 
Sept. 18, 1951 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
St. Francis Hotel, 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Please extend to the officers and dele- 
gates of your Convention the warmest 
fraternal greetings from the 500,000 Jewish 
Trade Unionists affiliated with the Jewish 
Labor Committee. We congratulate your 
great movement on the tremendous con- 
tribution it is making to the economic, 
social and political welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Your championship of every 
cause dealing with human welfare, social 
justice and personal freedom and dignity 
is appreciated not only in our own coun- 
try but the world over. Your leadership in 
the building of a free democratic peaceful 
world and your determined struggle 
against aggression, slavery and dictator- 
ships. of all kinds has inspired millions of 
working people everywhere with hope and 
courage. May this convention be a step 
toward ever greater accomplishments, to 


the end that freedom, brotherhood and 
peace shall become living realities to peo- 
ple the world over. 
Jewish Labor Committee 
Adolph Held, Chairman 


Hind Mazdoor Sabha 
25/2, Bhai Jivanji Lane, Thakurdwar 
Bombay 2 


3lst August, 1951 
The President, 
American Federation of Labour, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear President Green: 

I have great pleasure in sending you, on 
the occasion of your Annual Convention 
the warmest greetings of eight hundred 
thousand Indian workers organized in the 
Hind Mazdoor Sabha. I request that our 
greetings may be conveyed to the dele- 

assembled in the convention and 
through them to the workers of your 
country. 

I am conscious of the interest that the 
American Federation of Labour has been 
taking in the progress and welfare of 
workers of under-developed countries. 1 
highly appreciate the good and painstaking 
work that its representative, Com. R. L. 
G. Deverall is doing here and in other 
countries of Asia and take this opportun- 
ity of expressing gratitude on behalf of 
Indian workers to him and to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour, 

I cannot also miss this opportunity of 
expressing to the people of America the 
gratitude of the Indian workers and other 
toiling masses for their loan of 90 million 
dollar food grains. The loan is helping 
us to tide over a very difficult food sit- 
uation and has helped us to avert a famine 
which might have taken a heavy toll of 
life. The loan is a great act of interna- 
tional brotherhood and we are conscious 
of the fact that it might not haye ma- 
terialized but for the support that it re- 
ceived from the organized workers of 
America. 

In our country we are just taking the 
first step in the direction of developing 
the climate for democracy and freedom. 
Economic difficulties and the threat of 
totalitarianism of the right as well as of 
the left variety, are raising many difficul- 
ties in our way. American workers, who 
have already solved many of these prob- 
lems and secured for themselves a higher 
standard of living, as well as institutions 
of democracy, are in a position to help 
others. We in India look up to them to 
help us in accelerating economic develop- 
ment as well as establishing democratic 
way of life. The American Federation of 
Labour has taken a determined stand 
against totalitarianism. We welcome the 
stand, but we desire to point out that 
military means will not be enough to com- 
bat Communism. Communism thrives in 
conditions of misery and starvation and 
as long as those conditions will obtain in 
India and other Asian countries freedom 
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and democracy will be in peril not only 
in those parts but also all over the world. 
Removal of those conditions and the in- 
culeation of values of democracy and free- 
dom are, therefore, the first essentials of 
any fight against totalitarianism. May I 
be permitted on this occasion to invite the 
attention of the convention to this basic 
task to be accomplished in the under- 
developed countries and to request that 
some effective steps may be taken to 
tackle it? 
With warmest greetings and kindest re- 
gards to your self, 
Yours sincerely, 
(s) Miss Maniben Kara, 
President, H. M.S. 


i te Cy 
Indian National Trade Union Congress 
Central Office 
17, Queensway 
New Delhi - 1 
28th August, 1951 
Dear Brother: 

We thank you for your invitation re- 
ceived through your representative, Mr. 
Richard L. G. Deverall. 

On behalf of the workers of India and 
in particular on behalf of our organiza- 
tion representing fifteen hundred thous- 
and members, I have great pleasure to 
convey to you my most hearty greetings 
on the occasion of the 70th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labour to be held on 17th September, 1951. 
I take this opportunity of assuring you 
of the deep and growing sense of unity and 
solidarity of the Indian workers with the 
workers of the United States of America. 

Ours is comparatively a new organiza- 
tion founded in May, 1947. Prior to that 
the All India Trade Union Congress was 
the main central labour organization. 
Thirty years back it started as a purely 
trade union organization. But since the 
advent of the Communists in 1927 the 
character of this organization underwent 
a transformation from trade union ends 
to political exploitation. It has been the 
deliberate attempt of the Communists to 
convert the All India Trade Union Con- 
gress into an instrument for the expres- 
sion and propagation of their political 
ideology and_ policies. Notwithstanding 
ideological differences we worked with 
them in a common organization under the 
hope that by united efforts, it would be 
possible to build a powerful working class 
organization in this country. They created 
a split in 1929 and again in 1931. But when 
in 1934 they publicly accepted their mis- 
takes and undertook to work together in 
a common cause we re-admitted them in 
the A.L.T.U.C. But they continued their 
old policy of utilizing the organization 
for building their party cadres and for 
their political exploitation. A constant 
tussle went on in the organization and 
ultimately all honest trade unionists in 
the country came to the conclusion that 
continuance of the policy of united front 


With the Communists was a sheer waste 
of energy and that as long as such false 
unity continued it was impossible to build 
any stable working class movement in 
this country. 

The most notable event of the 20th cen- 
tury was the attainment of national in- 
dependence by the Indian people in the 
year 1947. A high sense of realism dawned 
on the working classes, which realised 
that if it wanted to be an effective force 
in the life of the nation under the new 
set-up and further if it desired to attain 
a status of honour and equality, it was 
imperative to have a powerful trade union 
organization that could freely and boldly 
voice the urge and aspirations of the work- 
ing class, 

The foundation of the Indian National 
Trade Union Congress in May, 1947 was 
the logical and inevitable outcome of the 
above circumstances. During more than 
four years of its existence by constant de- 
votion and hard labour on the part of its 
workers, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress has organized labour in almost 
all sectors of industry and today with the 
solid backing and support of Indian work- 
ers. I.N.T.U.C. is the largest and the 
principal Trade Union organization in 
this country. 

ILN.T.U.C. is very definite on its ap- 
proach in the present international crisis. 
We hate Communism as we hate reaction 
in any shape or form. Last world war 
gave a crushing defeat to Fascism. But 
the old demon has re-appeared in another 
form. Again the world peace is threat- 
ened and civilization is in danger of an- 
nihilation. The democratic forces of the 
world must unite in,the defense of peace. 
social-progress and democracy. In the 
fullfilment of this task the workers of the 
world have a vital role to play. May I 
assure you and through you your conven- 
tion that the workers of India are fully 
conscious of their duty at this grave hour 
of peril and when the call comes they 
will not lag behind. 

With renewed greetings. 

Yours fraternally, 
s/ Hariharnath Shastri 
General Secretary. 
Mr. William Green, 

President 

American Federation of Labour, 

Washington, (U.S.A.) 


RLT - 


RESOLUTIONS REQUIRING 
UNANIMOUS CONSENT 


SECRETARY MEANY: The following 
resolutions, requiring unanimous consent, 
are presented for your consideration, The 
sub-committee of the 
Council has recommended unanimous con- 
sent for the resolutions: 


special Executive 
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From the five Printing Trades Unions: 
Cost and Shortage of Print 

From the _ Distillery, and 
Wine Workers Union of 
America: Survey on Conversion of Defense 
Plant Facilities. 

From the Springfreld Central Labor 
Union, Springfield, Missouri: Union Label. 
the State Federa- 
Labor: Partition of Ireland; Fed- 
for all Occupational 
Diseases; Whitten Amendment to the Sup- 
plemental Appropriations Act. 

From the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union: Italian Peace Treaty. 

From Delegates Chas. J. MacGowan, 
Ralph E. Lake, L. M. Rafferty and W. S. 
Kansas Flood Relief. 

the International 

International 


Paper. 
Rectifying 
International 


From Massachusetts 
tion of 


eral Compensation 


Gross: 
From 
Union; 


Typographical 
Stereotypers 
North 
Engravers’ 


and 
Union of 
International Photo 
North America; 
hood of Bookbinders; 
ing Pressmen’'s and 
North America: Copyright Laws. 

From the United Hatters, Cap and Mil- 
linery Workers International Union: A. F. 
of L. Work on Civil Rights. 


Electrotypers’ America; 
Union of 
Brother- 
International Print- 
Assistants’ Union of 


International 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Since these reso- 
lutions require unanimous consent, is 
their 
will be 

committees. 
referred to, numbered 
will appear at 


proceedings. ) 


there any introduc- 


referred 


objection to 
tion? Hearing none, they 
to the appropriate 

(The 
100 to 
the end of 

Opportunity 
mittee chairmen to announce the time and 
place of committee meetings. 


resolutions 
109, both 
today’s 


inclusive, 


Was given the various com- 


At 4:45 o'clock p. m. the convention was 
adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Thursday morn- 


ing, September 20. 


RESOLUTIONS 


COST AND SHORTAGE OF 
PRINT PAPER 


Resolution No, 100—By Delegates John 
B. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Bette Bell, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers; J. H. de la Rosa, George L. Googe, 
Arthur Sanford, Clyde E. Bowen, William 
Cline, Herbert Salvatore, International 
Printing Pressmen’s and _ Assistants’ 
Union of North America; Edward J. Volz, 
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Matthew Woll, William H. Graf, 
national Photo-Engravers Union of North 
America; Leo Buckley, Frank Adams, In- 
ternational Stereotypers and Electrotyp- 
ers’ Union of North America; Woodruff 
Randolph, John W. Austin, Bernard M. 
Egan, Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herr- 
mann, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 


Inter- 


WHEREAS, The printing trades unions, 
the labor press and the printing and pub- 
lishing industry are seriously menaced 
by an ever-increasing cost and shortage 
of paper of all kinds, and 


WHEREAS, There is every reason to 
believe that this shortage of newsprint 
and other papers and the ever-increasing 
cost of paper are due not to any increasing 
labor cost and that of other factors, but 
on the contrary are attributable largely, 
if not in the main, to manipulation, ex- 
cessive profits and like factors, and 


WHEREAS, This situation and its con- 
tinuance endangers the existence of many 
of our publications, (some of which have 
already been forced to cease publication) 
threatens the employment opportunities 
of the printing trades workers and of the 
labor press and is retarding and menacing 
increasingly a free and unrestricted press, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in deploring this 
threatening situation, the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor cooperate 
to the full extent with the Printing Trades 
Unions and the International Labor Press 
in bringing this situation to the attention 
of the Price Administrator and to such 
other agencies of government deemed to 
have authority to deal with these prob- 
lems of paper shortage and excessive 
prices and causes and factors underlying 
to the end that this grievous situation be 
promptly and speedily corrected. 
tesolutions. 


Referred to Committee on 


SURVEY ON CONVERSION OF 
DEFENSE PLANT FACILITIES 


Resolution No, 101—By Delegates Joseph 
O'Neill, Sol Cilento, Distillery, Rectifying 
and Wine Workers International Union of 
America. 


WHEREAS, Acceleration of defense pro- 
duction is already causing shortages in the 
labor market and acute labor shortages 
can be reasonably estimated, and 


WHEREAS, Production of consumer 
goods is and will be curtailed due to con- 
version of facilities, allocation of critical 
materials and heavy inventory stockpiling, 
and 


WHEREAS, 
Labor, in many 
dependent upon 


Members of Organized 
localities, are principally 
employment in so-called 
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non-essential industries for their liveli- 


hood, and 


WHEREAS, Increasing curtailment in 
the production of civilian goods will re- 
sult in large-scale lay-offs and dislocation 
in such localities, forcing workers to leave 
their homes for defense production sites in 
other parts of the country, and such dis- 
location will cause community and per- 
sonal disruption and disintegration of the 
memberships of many local labor unions, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor urge that the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, (1) Should conduct a 
survey of facilties now engaged in the pro- 
duction of civilian goods, not normally 
considered for conversion to defense pro- 
duction, for the purpose of determining 
adaptability of one or more of such oper- 
ations to defense production, and (2) in the 
placing of orders for production of essen- 
tial materials, should give due and full 
consideration to the full utilization of such 
facilities which can be effectively con- 
verted and integrated into defense pro- 
duction. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Resolution No. 102—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor has a vital 
stake in the freedoms of all the peoples 
who make up all of the nations of the 
earth, and 


WHEREAS, Political divisions of peoples 
tends to disrupt the economic life of na- 
tions which ultimately leads to civil strife 
among all of its citizens, and 


WHEREAS, The unjust partition of Ire- 
land continues to be perpetrated against 
the majority sentiments of the Irish race, 
and 


WHEREAS, The British Labour Party 
in a manifesto issued in 1921 declared: ‘‘So 
far as Ireland itself and Irish affairs are 
concerned, the Labour Party is unequivo- 
cally prepared to allow Ireland to assume 
whatever form of self-determination the 
great mass of Irish people desire, with 
whatever arrangements for local auton- 
omy, and thereby allow Ireland to face its 
own difficulties in its own way subject only 
to two conditions (which were accepted by 
the Irish Trade Union-Congress at its 
meeting on November 16) that it afforded 
protection to minorities, and that the con- 
stitution should prevent Ireland from be- 
coming a military or naval menace to 
Great Britain,’’ therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in San Francisco request 
the British Labor Party who now control 
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the Government of England to make good 
its promise of 1921 and bring an end to the 
intolerable partition of Ireland. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 


ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Jennie Matyas, Louis Stulberg, Philip 
Kramer, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. 


WHEREAS, It has been a traditional 
policy of the American Federation of Labor 
to advocate a just peace treaty for free 
Italy based on the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and 


WHEREAS, Italy today is a vital bul- 
wark against the mounting menace of the 
aggressive totalitarian imperialism of So- 
viet Russia, and 


WHEREAS, Italy is today a member of 
the Atlantic Alliance and thus a full-fledged 
ally of the Western Democracies, and 


WHEREAS, It is a self-defeating policy 
to impose on Italy military and moral re- 
strictions in line with a treaty which rep- 
resents the now discarded policy of ap- 
peasement of Russian aggression, and 


WHEREAS, The complete revision of the 
Italian ‘‘peace’’ treaty is not merely a 
question of concern to Italy but is above 
all a matter of burning urgency in the 
present grave world crisis, and 


WHEREAS, Only a free and strong Italy, 
liberated from the present unjust treaty 
can mobilize effectively her manpower and 
resources for peace and for the integra- 
tion of European economy, and 


WHEREAS, In violation of the peace 
treaty, the Kremlin has armed such satel- 
lite countries as Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Romania to the teeth, and lined them up 
against world democracy, and 


WHEREAS, The recent Milan Congress 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions went on record for prompt 
revision of the Italian peace treaty, and 


WHEREAS, By the same action, the 
labor organizations affiliated with the 
ICFTU have pledged themselves to urge 
their governments to favor such a revision, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor call on the 
government of our country to take the in- 
itiative to impress upon our allies who are, 
along with Italy, members of the Atlantic 
Alliance and signatories to the Italian 
peace treaty, the pressing need for prompt 
and basic revision of a treaty which seri- 
ously harms the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and all its members individually. 


Referred to Committee on International 
Labor Relations. 
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UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate Henry 
McFarland, Springfield Central Labor 
Union, Springfield, Missouri. 


WHEREAS, Organized Labor in the 
United States of America has adopted cer- 
tain labels and marks of identification to 
distinguish products made by members of 
trade unions working under fair labor 
conditions, and 


WHEREAS, The use of the union label 
reflects the growth and prestige of our 
organized labor movement and is intended 
to promote the purchase and use of the 
products of a fair employer, and 


WHEREAS, All members of organized 
labor and their friends are constantly be- 
ing urged to purchase only union labor 
goods and services, and 


WHEREAS, Merchants willing to carry 
union label goods and especially wearing 
apparel are often unable to secure such 
products consistently bearing the union 
label even though these products are made 
by firms authorized to carry this mark of 
distinction, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor request the Union Label 
Trades Department to make every effort 
to see that firms authorized to use the 
union label on their products make the 
fullest use of the label and place it on 
every article manufactured as a symbol of 
the highest standards in quality, work- 
manship and service. 


Referred to Committee on Labels. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION FOR 
ALL OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Resolution No. 105— By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, Madame Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor in 1936, called a conference 
for the purpose of establishing a Federal 
Compensation Coverage Act for pneumo- 
coniosis and tuberculosis, at which several 
International Unions were represented, 
Brother Frank Morrison, representing 
President Green, and representatives from 
industry, medical experts, engineers and 
technicians, and 


WHEREAS, As a result of that confer- 
ence a sub-committee was selected and 
Brother Robert Watt was picked by Presi- 
dent Green to serve as the representative 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, On account of the second 
world war and the changes of Secretaries 
of Labor, the idea was dropped, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Fed- 
eration of Labor prepare and present to 
Congress suitable legislation providing for 
workmen’s compensation coverage for all 
occupational diseases. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


WHITTEN AMENDMENT TO THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT 


Resolution No. 106 — By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


WHEREAS, It is believed that the in- 
tent of the Whitten Amendment to the 
supplemental Appropriations Act of 1951 
was not to undermine the morale of gov- 
ernment employees with many years of 
loyal service, and 


WHEREAS, The enforcement of the 
regulations necessitated by this legisla- 
tion has worked to the detriment of em- 
ployees whose seniority and _ efficiency 
should be respected, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 70th convention 
of the American Federation of Labor go 
on record as favoring legislation to cor- 
rect inequities resulting from the enforce- 
ment of the Whitten Amendment, and be 
it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this reso- 
lution be sent to President Harry S. Tru- 
man, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, 
the Chairman of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committees of the House and Sen- 
ate, the Chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission and to Congress- 
man Whitten, who sponsored this un- 
favorable legislation. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


KANSAS FLOOD RELIEF 


Resolution No. 107—By Delegate Charles 
J. MacGowan, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America; Ralph E. Lake, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri Central Body; L. M. 
Raftery, Brotherhood of Painters, Decor- 
ators and Paper Hangers of America; and 
W. S. Gross, Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers. 


WHEREAS, On July 13, 1951, a major 
disaster in the form of a flood descended 
upon parts of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma 
and adjacent States, resulting in immeas- 
urable damage to farms, industry and in- 
dividuals in the affected areas, and 


WHEREAS, The President of the United 
States, after a personal survey of the 
affected area, requested the Congress to 
provide four hundred million dollars to 
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alleviate the hardships brought about by 
this catastrophe which was so far-reach- 
ing as to have a marked effect not only 
on the affected area, but upon our na- 
tional economy, and 


WHEREAS, Congressman solling of 
Missouri introduced HR 54259 in support 
of the request of the President, and 


WHEREAS, Congressman Scrivener of 
Kans: introduced HR 5147 providing for 
amortization of losses to farms, industry 
and individuals, and 


WHEREAS, Other legislation providing 
for relief and recovery for areas affected 
by this and similar catastrophes may be 
introduced, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the 70th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor instruct its officers and representa- 
tives to communicate with the Senators 
and Representatives of all 48 States ask- 
ing them to give immediate attention and 
action to legislation providing for relief 
reactivation and rehabilitation of farms, 
industry and individuals of the affected 
areas, that assistance may be forthcoming 
before the adjournment of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 


COPYRIGHT LAWS 


Resolution No. 108—By International 
Typographical Union; International Ster- 
eotypers and _ Electrotypers’ Union of 
North America; International Photo En- 
gravers’ Union of North America; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders; In- 
ternational Printing Pressmen’s and As- 
sistants’ Union of North America. 


WHEREAS, The A. F. of L. at its Hous- 
ton Convention adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the Allied Printing Trades in their 
opposition to the efforts of the State De- 
partment, the Librarian of Congress and 
the Registrar of Copyrights to cause the 
elimination of the manufacturing clause 
from the copyright law of the United 
States, and 


WHEREAS, The United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO) is now being used as the 
means of effecting such a change in our 
laws without benefit of Congress and 
through the _ process of international 
treaty Or agreement, and 


WHEREAS, UNESCO is going outside 
of its proper functions in its endeavors 
to amend our copyright laws to the se- 
rious damage and detriment of the Allied 
Printing Trades, and 


WHEREAS, On June 25, 1951 at 


France such a document was 


Paris, 
prepared 


under the name of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention and subsequently on Au- 
gust 15, 1951 a “Panel on International 
Copyright” of UNESCO met in New York, 
N. Y. to further the Paris efforts at which 
time discussion was had on Article III of 
the Paris draft, inserted at the request 
of the English delegate, which provides: 


“ARTICLE III 
Section (1)” 


“Any Contracting State, which, accord- 
ing to its national law, requires as a con- 
dition of copyright, the compliance with 
formalities such as deposit, registration, 
notice, notarial certificates, payment of 
fees or manufacture in the national ter- 
ritory, undertakes to regard the require- 
ment as satisfied with respect to a work 
protected in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the present Convention, first 
published outside its territory and the 
author of which is not its national, if all 
the copies of the work from the time of 
the first publication, bear the symbol (C) 
accompanied by the name of the copy- 
right proprietor and the year of first pub- 
lication, this notice shall be placed in a 
manner and location designed to give 
reasonable notice of reservation of copy- 
rignt.”” 


WHEREAS, The above quoted section is 
another of the numerous attempts of the 
State Department during the past forty 
years to give the American market to for- 
eign countries regardless of what such ac- 
tion might do to the Allied Printing Trades 
Unions and their employers, and 


WHEREAS, The above quoted draft will 
be further considered for complete and 
final action at a diplomatic conference con- 
sisting of delegates from the various gov- 
ernments, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the A. F. of L. again 
protests and opposes the UNESCO activity 
above described and in the strongest repre- 
sentation possible protests to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Depart- 
ment of State against any further action 
to bring about through any means, 
UNESCO, diplomatic or legislative the 
State Department’s often avowed and fre- 
quently attempted abolition of the manu- 
facturing clause of the copyright law of the 
United States, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the A, F. of L. hereby 
declares its firm opposition to H, R. 4059 
by Rep. Celler (by request) which is a 
proposed law to restrict the provisions 
of the manufacturing clause of the U. S. 
copyright law to an unfair and destructive 
degree detrimental to the Allied Printing 
Trades Unions. 


Referred to Committee on Legislation. 





AMERICAN 


A. F. OF L. WORK ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


Resolution No. 109—By Alex Rose, Marx 
Lewis, James V. Novaco, Max Goldman 
and Sarah Leichter, of United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union. 


WHEREAS, During the last decade 
A. F. of L. Internationals, State Federa- 
tions of Labor and Central Labor bodies 
have organized labor committees to com- 
bat intolerance and to advance human 
rights, and 


WHEREAS, These committees have 
been actively engaged in advancing the 
A. F. of L. program for civil rights legis- 
lation, and 


WHEREAS, The committees have con- 
tributed to the unity of workers of all 
races, creeds and colors, thereby strength- 
ening our unions, and 


FEDERATION OF LABOR 


WHEREAS, Widespread activities have 
been developed for the education of the 
\. F. of L. membership in Labor's prin- 
ciples of brotherhood and the American 
principles of equality, and 


WHEREAS, These activities contribute 
to the building of a stronger trade union 
movement, a more powerful America and 
the defense of democracy from its totali- 
tarian opponents, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this 70th annual con- 
vention of the A. F. of L. hail the devel- 
opment of programs for the advancement 
of civil rights and the improvement of 
human relations by the various Interna- 
tional unions, State Federations of Labor 
and Central Labor bodies, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That it urge the extension 
of these activities to the end that the 
cause of Labor and democracy may be ad- 
vanced. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 
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THIRD DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


San Francisco, California 
September 20, 1951 


The convention was called to order at 
10:10 o’clock a.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We are honored 
greatly in that we have with us this morn- 
ing Bishop Karl M. Block of the Northern 
California Episcopal Diocese, who will pro- 
nounce the invocation this morning. 


RT. REV. KARL M. BLOCK 


(Episcopal Diocese of Northern 
California) 


Eternal Lord God, in whose hands are 
the destinies of nations, and yet whose 
love is pledged to meet man’s every need; 
we invoke Thy blessing upon our republic 
in the difficult days of tension and war 


through which we are passing. We com- 
mend to Thy love and care the members 
of our armed forces and those of the 
United Nations who are serving by land, 
by sea, and in the air. Help us in our 
struggle to establish liberty and righteous- 
ness throughout the world by a rededi- 
cation to the eternal principles that pro- 
tect humanity from despotism and in- 
justice and that secure what is best and 
noblest for mankind. Hasten, we pray 
Thee, the coming of a just and lasting 
peace when the nations of the world may 
dwell secure in growing fellowship and 
brotherhood. More especially we invoke 
Thy divine aid for those here assembled 
for conference and companionship as they 
consider their mutual interests and their 
responsibilities as trustees for the good of 
their Federation and of the Nation. 
Hasten the day when unselfishness and a 
growing sense of partnership may unite 
the leaders of labor and industry in serv- 
ice for the common weal. We thank Thee 
for the progress that has been made in 
establishing man’s dignity and securing 
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for him an adequate recompense for his 
daily toil. Sustain with Thy help and 
strength the leaders of Labor and of the 
state who have been faithful to their high 
trust in days of moral laxity. Grant them 
adequate material success and the greater 
blessing of Thy divine approval. These 
things we ask in the name of Him whose 
Kingdom is our heart’s desire and whose 
will for men is love, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Amen, 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 
to announce the appointment of a commit- 
tee to meet and escort Economic Stabili- 
zation Director, Mr. Eric Johnston, when 
he arrives. He is scheduled to address the 
convention today. I will appoint on that 
committee Brother William C. Doherty, 
Letter Carriers; Brother William Maloney, 
Engineers; and Brother Joseph Keenan, 
Building Trades, to serye as an escort 
committee for Mr. Eric Johnston. 

I will now call upon Brother Johns, who 
will substitute for Secretary Meany for 
a little while and who will read messages 
of greetings. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Assistant Secretary Johns read the fol- 
lowing communications: 


Washington 
September 17, 1951 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Convention 
St. Francis Hotel 
San Francisco 
Please extend to your delegates our 
warmest wishes for a successful and con- 
structive convention. 


Paul M. Herzog, Chairman 
National Labor Relations 
Board 


“ST. MARY’S” 
3 Maliban Street 
Colombo 11, Ceylon 
4th September, 1951 
William Green, Esq. 
President 
American Federation of Labor, 
901 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington 1, D. C., U. S 


Dear Mr. President: 


We have learned with considerable in- 
terest from our good friend, Mr. Richard 
L. G, Deverall, of the forthcoming 70th 
Annual Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in San Francisco, and al- 
though the Young Christian Worker move- 
ment is not a trade union, I should like 


very much to take this opportunity of con- 
veying to you our greetings and best wishes 
for the success of the convention. 

We are deeply conscious of the efforts 
made by the A. F. of L. and the ICFTU 
in helping to foster true and democratic 
trade unionism in South East Asia and 
we pray that through the grace of God 
your deliberations at the convention will 
bring forth genuine and fruitful results. 

With my personal felicitations and com- 
pliments, 

I remain 
Yours sihcerely in Christ the Worker 
YOUNG CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
(s) L. JESUDASON, 
President 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 17, 1951 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor Convention 
Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco 
Greetings and heartiest good wishes for 
a most successful convention. Please 
thank those international unions which 
have given financial and legislative sup- 
port to our program for 28,000,000 handi- 
capped and thank all delegates for sup- 
port and participation in ‘‘National Em- 
ploy the Physically Handicapped Week,” 
the 7th annual observance of which will 
be held October 7-13. Regards. 


Paul A. Strachan, President 
American Federation of the 
Physically Handicapped, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 
Sept. 18, 1951 
William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
San Francisco 


Carpenters Local Union 40, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, extend 
its sincere greetings to the delegates of 
the seventieth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor for the 
furtherance of America’s true democracy 
as it is exemplified through Organized 
Labor for the enhancement of our coun- 
try’s economic, political and moral in- 
tegrity. 

Peter A. Reilly, President 
Ira W. Martin, Financial Secretary 


New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 17, 1951 
William Green and George Meany 
President and Secretary-Treasurer 
American Federation of Labor 
Civie Auditorium 
San Francisco 
On the occasion of the 70th convention, 
we desire to express our profound con- 
gratulations and appreciation to you, the 
Executive Council, and the affiliated in- 
ternational unions, for their moral and 
financial support our National Free Non- 
Sectarian Tubercular Institution has been 
receiving for the past 43 years. The fi- 
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nancial help spelled health and happiness 
to those unfortunate men and women who 
came to our institution from the labor 
movement in their great hour of trial and 
need. Thanking you and wishing you a 
most successful convention. 

Joseph Belsky, Secretary, 

Trade Union Committee 

R. Schwartz, National Supervisor, 

Ex Patients 

Tubercular Home of Denver, Colo. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOHNS: 
President Green, for the information of the 
delegates, I would like to announce that 
when we adjourn at noon today the Retail 
Clerks International Association are invit- 
ing the delegates to stay in their seats for 
the purpose of seeing an organizing movie 
which they have produced and which is 
entitled ‘‘A Watch for Joe.’”’ This movie 
will run 45 minutes and is a story of or- 
ganizing in the Retail Clerks Movement 
and will be shown right here in the audi- 
torium. 
cluding Eddy Arnold, who will participate 
in this movie. It is in color, and Iam cer- 
tain it will be an enjoyable experience for 
all the delegates who desire to stay over 
during the noon recess and see it. 

May I also report to the delegates that 
it is the plan that the convention will ad- 
journ this afternoon at 4:00 p.m., and at 
4:30, p.m., there will be a presentation of 
a plaque at the John O’Connell Vocational 
and Trade School. Many dignitaries on 
the Board of Education and in our city 
government will be present. All delegates 
here in the convention are warmly and 
cordially urged to attend this dedication. 


They have some screen stars, in- 


The ceremonies are at 21st and Harrison 
Streets and will start at 4:30 p.m. 

May I also call 
fact that this evening at 8:00 p.m., there 
will be an apprenticeship graduation where 
apprentices will 
graduate and receive their diplomas. Many 
of the foremost leaders of the labor move- 
ment and many of our people from San 
Francisco will be here tonight to see this 
fine apprenticeship graduation. 


your attention to the 


a very large class of 


Following 
the exercises there will be a dance held 
in the auditorium. 
dially invite the delegates 
in this occasion tonight on behalf of the 
who will their dip- 


Again we most cor- 


to participate 
xupprentices receive 
lomas. 

Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Permit me to an- 
nounce that our very dear friend and mem- 
ber of the Executive Council, President of 
the Boilermakers International Union, 
Brother Charles MacGowan, who has been 
in Europe on an extended trip as the rep- 
resentative of our International Associa- 
tion will be prepared to make an interest- 
ing report to the officers, delegates and 
visitors who are attending this conven- 
tion tomorrow forenoon. So put that on 
your list and be present at tomorrow morn- 
ing’s session because I know he is pre- 
pared to submit to you a most interesting 
report. 

Now I am pleased to present to you a 
distinguished visitor, an outstanding Am- 
erican, and a friend of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. I have frequently stated 
that there are two great organizations in 
America that stand united and uncompro- 
misingly in the defense of the membership 
of these organizations and of freedom, lib- 
erty and democracy, and in opposition to 
Communism and to the infiltration of the 
Communist philosophy into our American 
way of life. I have supplemented that by 
that, in my opinion, so long as 
these two organizations with their millions 
of members stand immovable like the Rock 
of Gibraltar in opposition to Communism 
there is no danger ever of its infiltration 
into the American way of life. 


saying 


Those two organizations are the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Ameri- 
can Legion. The National Commander of 
the American Legion has laid aside his 
duties and has made the trip here to San 
Francisco for the purpose of presenting 
the greetings of those he represents and 
to submit a most impressive address. We 
are happy to have him here. 

You know that for years we have ex- 
changed speakers at the conventions of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the American The 
of the American Legion comes to us as 
our friend and speaker. The President of 
the American Federation of Labor attends 
the conventions of the American Legion, 


Legion. Commander 


representing this Federation. 

I know you are all happy because the 
American Legion is 
here and that you are prepared to hear 
wonderful address. I take great 
pleasure in presenting to you this morn- 


Commander of the 


a most 
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ing Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr., the National Com- 
mander of the American Legion. 


MR. ERLE COCKE, JR. 


(National Commander, The American 


Legion) 


President Green, delegates to this con- 
vention and my fellow Americans: 

As national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion whose ranks embrace many 
thousands of members of Organized Labor, 
| want to assure you that I deem this to 
be a welcome privilege and honor to 
have the opportunity to speak before the 
annual convention of The American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

My sincere wish is that I can do as good 
a job speaking from your rostrum here 
as your distinguished President, the Hon- 
orable William Green, will do, I know, 
when he addresses the 33rd national con- 
vention of The American Legion in Miami, 
Fla., next month. 

A couple of you seem to think that I 
have a Southern accent. I assure you I 
do not have a Southern accent. I just talk 
like all the other good people in Geo he 

It is fitting that our two organizations 
should exchange speakers at their annual 
national conventions. They have so much 
in common, so much that is genuinely 
American! 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the American Legion are organizations 
that are wholly American to their core! 
They have traditionally walked hand to 
hand on many programs for the good of 
America. We have a great overlapping 
membership. Many thousands of members 
of your unions are Legionnaires. And many 
thousands of Legionnaires are members of 
Organized Labor. 

Our two organizations have one common 
over-riding objective. That is to keep 
America always free, always secure and 
always American! Toward these ends, I 
pledge you that the American Legion will 
always march side by side with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor! 

It was my privilege during the past year 
to become the first National Commander of 
the American Legion ever to fly around 
the world. I visited some 39 foreign coun- 
tries and covered some 37,286 miles. When 
I flew around the world I met and con- 
ferred with the heads of the ten countries 
and visited the battlefronts in Korea. 

The purpose of my trip was to gather at 
first hand all available information on the 
critical international situation. It was also 
my responsibility to supervise the distri- 
bution of the American Legion’s second 
annual “Tide of Toys’ in the Philippines, 
Korea and 17 European countries. More 
than 3,500,000 toys collected by the Amer- 
ican Legion Posts throughout the Nation 
as gifts from American children were 
shipped overseas in this ‘‘Tide of Toys’ 
program to be distributed to youngsters of 
war-ravaged countries who were by-passed 
by Santa Claus. Through this world pro- 


gram the American Legion sought to build 
international goodwill among the children 
of the world who can either be our friends 
tomorrow or the soldiers fighting us! 

While I brought back a great deal of in- 
formation of value to the American Le- 
gion in the formulation of its future policies 
and recommendations dealing with national 
security and foreign relations problems in 
the tremendous world conflict between 
communism and Freedom as we practice 
it, I also acquired a new appreciation of 
American blessings as the result of my 
trip. 

Nowhere else in the world are there such 
high standards of living as here in free 
America! Most Americans have automo- 
biles, radios, television electric re- 
frigerators, bathtubs, telephones, electric 
lights. But in most foreign countries these 
are luxuries that belong only to the ruling 
class and the wealthy. Behind the Iron 
Curtain only the Commissars ride in auto- 
mobiles. 

Our high standard of living under the 
American way of life is the direct out- 
growth of Freedom and Liberty. 

The low standard of living overs 
in Communist-dominated countries is 
rectly due to slavery, tyranny, oppression 
and compulsion of all kinds. 

Yet there are those right here in 
America who continue to advocate that our 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, which are 
the written guarantees of our individual 
freedoms of choice and of action, have be- 
come outmoded and should be scrapped. 
They would substitute for them alien phil- 
osophies and doctrines of life and govern- 
ment imported from the bankrupt coun- 
tries abroad which have nothing to show 
us but human misery, human degradation, 
human slavery and human despair. 

Do you want to swap for such a mess of 
foreign pottage? 

The American Federation of Labor and 
the American Legion have always stood 
and always will stand as an invincible bul- 
wark against that kind of swapping. We 
shall never permit trading off our Ameri- 
can heritage of Freedom. 

What has made our free American way 
of life so dynamic? 

We have developed here in the new world 
a capitalistic system in which we have al- 
ways put a premium on work, thrift and 
vision. Americans have never been fenced 
in! We have always rewarded effort and 
enterprise in America. 

The result has been a productive capacity 
which has and still astounds the rest of the 
world. 

Our industrial efficiency and progress is 
directly due to the fact that in our free 
environment here in America we have de- 
veloped the best labor force in the world 
and the best management. They have 
achieved between them a degree of en- 
lightened cooperation which have made 
them the greatest production team in all 
human history. 

Today America’s greatest defense against 
communism lies in jobs for everyone, high 
production with high wages, fair profits 
and lahor-management teamwork and co- 
operation! 


sets, 
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In the final showdown with communism 
we shall need atomic weapons, planes, 
tanks, battleships and fighting manpower. 
But we can never hope to break the ham- 
mer or dull the sickle of communism unless 
we can also succeed in out-producing our 
Red enemies! In that effort the American 
Federation of Labor is America’s ace in 
the hole! 

As a combat soldier in World War II, I 
know how completely American fighting 
men at all firing lines were dependent upon 
the uninterrupted flow of arms and supplies 
from the home front. The performance of 
American labor in providing our soldiers, 
sailors, marines and airmen with adequate 
weapons and supplies was magnificent. It 
was the true margin between our victory 
and defeat. 

We are now engaged in a shooting war 
with communism in Korea. American 
casualties already have exceeded 80,000 
killed, wounded or missing in action. The 
shadow of advancing communism hangs 
heavy over the entire free world. America 
has started large scale rearming. Through- 
out our nation huge defense plants again 
are turning out the weapons of modern 
war. The tempo of national preparedness 
is increasing day by day as we are racing 
against time to build up the defenses of 
America and all other free nations, In this 
great “Operation Survival’ the American 
Federation of Labor is again in the fore- 
front of working and fighting for our Amer- 
ican heritage of Freedom. 

Like the American Legion, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has always been 
an aggressive enemy of communism. We 
have both defeated attempts of red agents 
to infiltrate into our organizations. We 
have both carried the war to our common 
enemy! 

The American Legion today maintains 
an adamant position in respect to com- 
munism. It is one in which I feel the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is equally firm. 

That position is: There must never be an 
armistice with communism! 

Only the complete stamping out of this 
vicious red doctrine of human slavery can 
ever satisfy the American Legion and the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Communism must go the way nazism, 
fascism and nipponism went—into the 
oblivion of history! 


As National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, I am happy on behalf of 3,- 
000,000 Legionnaires to salute the A. F. 
of L. for its fine job overseas in helping to 
create free labor organizations in Western 
Germany, as well as in Italy and Japan. 
Any nation that has an unfettered labor 
movement is truly free, because the No. 1 
target of dictatorships of every kind is Or- 
ganized Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor de- 
serves immeasurable commendation for its 
contribution to the happy way of life which 
we call American. Largely through its ef- 
forts Labor has been cloaked with the dig- 
nity here in the United States which was 
originally envisioned before the advent of 
the industrial age by our Founding Fa- 
thers. Today no fair-minded man can chal- 
lenge the recognition and the rights which 


have been won for Labor as co-equal 
partner in the maintenance and continued 
a gt of the American standard of 
iving. 

It can truly be said that Organized Labor 
led by the A. F. of L. in the United States 
has reached a stature of maturity in which 
it has achieved a sense of deep responsi- 
bility in keeping with its growing power 
and influence. The adherence of A. F. of L. 
leadership to sound and progressive prin- 
ciples has inspired much of the fine spirit 
of cooperation on the part of a great seg- 
ment of management which has brought to 
America a high level of harmony on its 
entire industrial front. 

It is most gratifying to the American 
Legion, in reviewing past legislative ac- 
complishments, to note how both of our 
organizations have fought for and sup- 
ported certain important common ob- 
jectives. 

The American Legion and the A. F. of L. 
are both deeply and vitally interested in 
the welfare of American children. You 
were first in the fight to end exploitation 
of child labor. But since 1925 you have had 
a powerful ally in child welfare — the 
American Legion. It may be interesting to 
you to know that in the year ending July 
31, 1951, the American Legion and its Aux- 
iliary and the Forty and Eight and Eight 
and Forty established an all-time high rec- 
ord in the amount we expend annually in 
direct emergency financial aid to needy 
children. That record for 1951 is more than 
$8,000,000. It brings the grand total of 
American Legion expenditures for child 
welfare since 1925 to more than $87,000,- 
000! The American Legion, through its 
legislative efforts, also has brought about 
both on the national and on state levels 
the enactment of many enlightened laws 
to protect the rights and welfare of all 
American children. 

The American Legion and the A. F. of L. 
have always stood together for enlightened 
immigration laws. We of the American 
Legion have always been opposed to un- 
restricted immigration. We do not believe 
in letting down the bars to permit a flood 
of cheap labor to enter America and to take 
away the jobs of American veterans of 
either the battlefield or of the arsenal. 

The American Legion has always made 
the disabled war veteran its primary con- 
cern. We have fought for 32 years for a 
square deal for the man and woman who 
have borne the heaviest burden of war- 
the members of our Armed Forces who 
have returned home from war maimed in 
body or in spirit. The disabled veteran has 
always been the target of so-called econ- 
omy in government. The American Legion 
has always resisted and always will fight 
against any measures or movements ad- 
vanced under the cloak of so-called econ- 
omy which have as their real objective the 
stripping of the disabled veteran of his 
hard-earned and hard-won rights and 
benefits. 

It is again gratifying, therefore, to note 
that the A. F. of L. is one of the staunch 
supporters of the ‘‘National Employ The 
Physically Handicapped Week.’ The 
American Legion, as the No, 1 organization 
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in the field of veterans’ rehabilitation, con- 
siders its co-sponsorship of this week as 
one of its annual ‘‘must” activities. We 
award annually scores of special citations 
to large-scale employers who have achieved 
a distinguished record in the hiring of dis- 
abled veterans. 

The American Legion is also aware, and 
is deeply appreciative, of the fine program 
which the A. F. of L. has developed to help 
paralyzed veterans. We of the American 
Legion are immensely pleased to know the 
A. F. of L. locals in the various crafts are 
admitting disabled veterans and in some 
cases have organized new local unions 
composed exclusively of disabled veterans. 
For this we salute you and are indeed 
grateful to you. 

Interested in the training of youth for 
future good citizenship, the American Le- 
gion over the years has awarded numerous 
scholarships to enable the sons, and 
through its Auxiliary scholarship program, 
the daughters, who are orphans of vet- 
erans to acquire a college education. Today 
the awarding of such college scholarships 
to deserving young men and women is also 
a growing program of many A. F. of L. 
unions. 

No one group in this country has a corner 
on the building of America. These United 
States today are the product of united 
efforts and common sacrifices. Our free in- 
stitutions and our free way of life came 
into being and have been maintained by 
the teamwork of all Americans. Our fore- 
fathers worked together to achieve inde- 
pendence and to preserve this American 
heritage. Cooperation and tolerance are 
virtues which can be said almost to bear 
American labels because they flower to 
their best here in these United States. 

The A. F. of L. has made a mighty anda 
continuing contribution to the cause of 
constantly improving labor-management 
relationships. The American Legion, with 
a rank and file membership that repre- 
sents a cross-section of American life, is 
devoted to the ideal of promoting goodwill 
and good relationships between all seg- 
ments of our citizenry. 

Today we have in the American Legion 
a National Labor Relations Committee of 
seven members. It is the function and re- 
sponsibility of this committee to counsel 
and to advise the American Legion on all 
of its policies that have anything to do 
with our relations with Organized Labor. T 
should like to emphasize to you that all 
matters that affect our Labor relations are 
now cleared through this committee. 


Serving as Chairman of this National 
Labor Relations Committee of the Amer- 
ican Legion is Miles E. Barry of Skokie, 
Ill., a grand Legionnaire and an outstand- 
ing leader of Organized Labor. He is past 
commander and former Americanism 
chairman of the Cook County Council of 
the American Legion of Illinois. He is also 
Secretary-Treasurer of Local 106 and an 
International Representative of the Build- 
ing Service International Union. 

I want to take this opportunity to per- 
sonally thank him for the able counsel 
and never-failing advice that Chairman 
Barry has given me throughout this year. 
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In closing I should like to report to you 
on a new program to which the American 
Legion has committed itself with the pur- 
pose of bringing about a wonderful new 
explosion of energy in fundamental Ameri- 
can ideals in communities everywhere 
on our land. 

The American Legion will observe No- 
vember, 1951 as Americanism Appreciation 
Month. Each week of November will be 
devoted to extolling one of the four basic 
pillars of the American way of life. The 
first week will be Freedom of Worship 
week. The second week we will stress 
Education. The third week we will em- 
phasize the free enterprise system in 
America, based on free labor and manage- 
ment as equal partners. 

The final week of November will be set 
aside to pointing out every citizen’s ob- 
ligation in the system of government we 
have, with emphasis on the duty of voting 
and of taking an active interest in public 
affairs. 

As National Commander I have asked 
the American Legion Posts everywhere to 
enlist the help and support of all com- 
munity groups and elements in making 
the observance of November as Ameri- 
canism Appreciation Month a great re- 
kindling of patriotic fervor throughout 
America, 

We have produced beautiful window 
posters for display in stores, shops, offices, 
schools, and all public buildings for each 
of the four weeks of November. 

The American Legion will welcome the 
participation of all unions and elements 
of The American Federation of Labor in 
this new patriotic program. We particu- 
larly will welcome the active assistance 
of all organized labor members during the 
third week of November, which is set 
aside to an appreciation of the economic 
structure of America. The poster for that 
week symbolizes the team work of labor 
and management on the industrial front. 
It carries the slogan of ‘‘Reward for Honest 
Effort” and emphasizes that “In the 
U.S.A. You Make Your Own Success 
Formula,’”’ whether you work at a bench, 
or a desk, or on the soil! 

There is a final message I want to leave 
with you. The more I see of our own 
country and the more I see of the rest of 
the world, the more Iam sold on America. 
I know that I voice the sentiment of the 
American Legion—and I feel that The 
American Federation of Labor joins with 
us in a mighty chorus of agreement, in a 
warning to the mad warlords of the Krem- 
lin and Communism everywhere: Do Not 
Sell America Short! 

There is nothing on earth that can with- 
stand an aroused and prepared and united 
America! 

With The American Federation of La- 
bor leading the way in teamwork and 
cooperation and management responding 
in this same spirit, we shall have a united 
America in the critical days that lie ahead. 

In such an inspiring unity of all Ameri- 
cans lies the last best hope not only for 
better days for all of us but for a universal 
peace that shall be enduring! 

Thank you very much. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: I know I can 
truthfully say to Commander Cocke that 
the unions of the American Federation 
of Labor will cooperate fully with the 
members of the American Legion in the 
different communities where they live 
throughout the land during the month of 
November. The program which he has men- 
tioned, sponsored by the American Legion, 
is a patriotic program. It deserves the 
support of all members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and I Know that 
they will respond through their central 
bodies and the local organizations in the 
different cities, towns and communities 
throughout the land, cooperating in the 
effort to make the program a complete 
success. 





In your name and in your behalf I want 
to thank the National Commander for his 
visit with us this morning and for the fine, 
patriotic address which he delivered. We 
find ourselves in accord with the senti- 
ments he expressed so well and with the 
plans for promoting and_ protecting 
fundamentals of Americanism and of our 
form of Government, and the 8,000,000 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor will stand solidly in defense of that 
patriotic program which Commander Cocke 
so eloquently outlined this morning. 


Thank you so much, Mr. Commander. 


I know you will be pleased when I an- 
nounce to you this morning that we have 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Honor- 
able Oscar L. Chapman, who responded 
to the invitation sent him in your name 
and in your behalf to visit with us and 
to deliver an address to the officers and 
delegates in attendance at this conven- 
tion. You know how busy the members 
of the President’s Cabinet are in Wash- 
ington, and you know how busy Secretary 
Chapman is at the present time. But he 
honored us very greatly by laying aside 
his duties in Washington and making this 
trip to San Francisco for the single pur- 
pose of meeting with you and delivering 
an address to this convention. 


I know we are deeply grateful to him 
for this recognition he is extending to the 
American Federation of Labor, and with- 
out further ado I take great pleasure in 
introducing to you the Honorable Oscar 
L. Chapman, Secretary of the Interior. 


MR. OSCAR L. CHAPMAN 


(Secretary of Interior) 


Mr. President, fellow delegates, and 
ladies of the American Federation of La- 
bor: Needless for me to say to you I am 
happy to be here. I flew all day yesterday 
and arrived last night at about 5:45. I 
have to leave this afternoon about the 
same time, fly all night and be back in 
Washington tomorrow morning for a 9:00 
o'clock appointment. 

But I want to say in all frankness to 
you I wanted to attend this convention. 
I wanted to come for two specific reasons. 
The first I will tell you now and the other 
one I hope you will get from my speech. 

I wanted to come here to take this op- 
portunity to pay my respects to a great 
American. I wanted to publicly express 
my appreciation for a man who has con- 
tributed so much to the welfare of the peo- 
ple of this country. I know that Samuel 
Gompers made a record and made history 
in the labor movement of America, but I 
want to say to you that William Green's 
record is second to none in the history of 
America—a man who has devoted his life 
to the cause of his fellow workers and 
has done it intelligently and wisely and 
has worked hard for a cause that he be- 
lieved in. Why wouldn’t I cross the con- 
tinent to attend a convention at which he 
presides? This is my first opportunity 
after all the years that I have known him 
directly and indirectly that I have had an 
opportunity to publicly express my full ap- 
preciation of his services to his country. 

Don’t forget that all people, all public 
servants are not on the federal pay rolls, 
they are not on state pay rolls or any kind 
of government pay rolls. They are on their 
pay rolls, the pay rolls of the organiza- 
tions and the causes which they support 
and for which they live and die. That is 
the kind of a public servant that the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
is here today, a man who has been on 
his own pay roll and one of the great pub- 
lic servants of America. 

During the past 18 years it has been my 
privilege to work with Federation mem- 
bers in the countless efforts that you have 
waged to advance the living conditions 
and the general welfare of the American 
people. 

T have come to know that there is no 
group in America more concerned with the 
well-being of all of our citizens and the 
future of our democratic freedoms than 
the men and women of Organized Labor. 

During the last war the American Fed- 
eration of Labor made a magnificent rec- 
ord. One after another, seemingly impos- 
sible production goals were met—in ship- 
building, in the building of aircraft and 
tanks and guns and munitions, in the fab- 
rication of all of the innumerable products 
required to win the greatest war in his- 
tory. Through labor-management com- 
mittees, in our war plants, Labor made 
valuable contributions to production tech- 
niques. In the many war agencies, labor 
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representatives served their country di- 
rectly and proved that our labor organiza- 
tions an contribute leadership of the 
highest caliber in time of national emerg- 
ency, aS well as in peace. 

Since the war, you of Labor have been 
active in the siruggle against international 
Communism. You cleaned your own house 
first. You saw to it that where Commun- 
ists had tunnelled into union organiza- 
tions they were driven out and full control 
was returned to a genuine American lead- 
ership. 

The record of the past ten years is one 
of which you can be immensely proud. But 
as you take just pride in that record, I 
ask you to realize that this is no time to 
relax. A great, continuing responsibility 
rests upon Organized Labor. Your ener- 
getic, intelligent support of the national 
administration’s progressive policies has 
been of great value in the past. If we are 
to hold the gains the country has made 
since 1933 your support and cooperation 
will be needed just as much in the months 
immediately ahead of us. 


I would like to ask you to look back 18 
years, to the winter of 1933. The country 
then was gripped in despair. Nearly 14 
million Americans were out of work. In- 
dustry was running on a part-time basis. 
IXvery city had its bread line. Banks were 
closing, farmers were losing their lands, 
small businessmen were going bankrupt, 
and industrial workers—who were right 
out on the firing line, in that terrible de- 
pression—had little money in their pay en- 
velopes and no security ‘in their jobs. All 
of the wheels seemed to be running down. 

In March of that year came a great 
change—the inauguration of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. That inauguration 
did not simply mean that one political 
party has replaced another in power. It 
meant that the country had returned to its 
oldest, noblest tradition—the tradition 
that the full powers of Government are to 
be used in the interests of all of the 
people. 








I do not propose to take your time with 
a recital of the new laws that were passed 
und the new measures that were taken to 
get the country back on its feet and to- 
make it a Government of the people. I 
simply want to remind you that the enor- 
mous change which took place—which was 
like a breath of fresh air blowing all 
across the country, bringing new hope and 
new life to millions of people—came as a 
direct result of this return to the funda- 
mental belief that the Government belongs 
to the people and ought to be used in their 
interest. 

We have had 18 years of that kind of 
Government since then. You know what 
the results have been. You know that the 
entire country is almost infinitely better 
off than it was before. 

You know, too, that President Harry §S. 
Truman is wholeheartedly committed to 
continue and perfect that kind of Gov- 
ernment. Both the domestic and the for- 
eign policies of his Administration are 
devised to that end. 
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Let us examine those policies briefly, to 
see just what they mean in the lives of 
working people and of all Americans. 

Fundamentally, those policies are an at- 
tempt to get a stable prosperity at home, 
and a secure, just peace in the world at 
large. The two go together hand in hand. 
They come from the same source—a con- 
stant concern for the lives and happiness 
of the great millions of ordinary citizens 
who want to be free to do their jobs and 
live their lives and bring up their children 
in the great American tradition of peace, 
freedom and security. 

As you examine this Administration's 
domestic policy, remember one’ simple 
truth: That you can judge a tree by its 
fruits. Look at the fruits of 18 years of 
the new deal and the fair deal. Have you 
liked them? Haye they been good—tor 
you, and for the country as a whole? 

In other words, are you better off now 
than you were before? 

You know perfectly well what the an- 
swer to that question is. It is an answer 
that can be spelled out in cold figures. 

Those figures are worth studying for a 
few minutes. You know, there are men in 
this country who do not like a Govern- 
ment devoted to the welfare of all the 
people. Those men are forever arguing 
that we are not really any better off than 
we were before. 

Sometimes they say we are spending 
ourselves into bankruptcy, and sometimes 
they say that high taxes and high prices 
have eaten up all of the gains that have 
been made. So they feel sorry for all of 
us poor, deluded folks who think that we 
have been making some progress, and 
they try to tell us that it doesn’t realls 
mean anything. 

The figures answer them. They show that 
\merica today is a richer, stronger, more 
prosperous Nation than ever before in 
its history. It is producing more goods 
than ever before, and more people are en- 
joying them. Even when every allowance 
is made for increases in prices and in 
taxes, the inescapable fact remains that 
the people of America have more today 
than they ever had before. They have bet- 
ter housing, more and better food, more 
necessities and more luxuries. Just in- 
cidentally, they have more jobs that pay 
more money, 

Since the end of last year, private indus- 
try has put more than $110 billion into 
new plants and equipment. Our industrial 
plant now has an output one-third greater 
than in the first postwar vear. More than 
sixty-two and one-half million people have 
jobs—and that does not include the men 
and women in our armed services. 

Does that sound like a report on a coun- 
try that is tottering along the road to 
bankruptey ? 

It is of course true that both taxes and 
prices have gone up a great deal since the 
last war. But incomes have gone up even 
faster, 

Furthermore, that income is spread 
broadly among American families, and is 
not confined to a fortunate few. For proof 
of it, consider the fact that since the end of 
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this last war, five million new homes have 
been built in the United States, and we 
still need more. More than twice as many 
people were able to visit and enjoy our 
national parks last year as compared to 
1939. Enrollment in our colleges and uni- 
versities is up 25 per cent over prewar— 
and that does not include the men and 
women who have gone to college on GI 
benefits. 

Thus our national income this year will 
approach $277 billion. In 1932 it stood at 
$38 billion. If we had divided our total 
income after taxes last year among every 
man, woman and child in America, each 
would have had $1,335. In 1932 the figure 
would have been only $675. 

Last year, industrial workers made an 
average of $60 a week. Now even when 
you take into account the increase in 
prices and taxes, that is an increase of 
more than 60 per cent over the average 
wage of industrial workers in 1929, the 
most prosperous of all the years since the 
first World War. 

In addition to which, I am sure I do not 
need to remind you that these workers 
today are free to organize and bargain 
collectively, with Federal laws firmly pro- 
tecting that freedom. They have the bene- 
fit of Social Security coverage now, which 
they did not have before. They have un- 
employment insurance and minimum wage 
protection, which were lacking before. Re- 
cent efforts in Congress to wipe out some 
of these gains may have temporarily 
hampered Labor’s progress. Your vigi- 
lance and courage will forestall future 
efforts to nullify Labor’s well-merited re- 
wards. Some people have said that all we 
need is a couple of amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Act, and the author of that 
Act himself has proposed 28 amendments. 
I want to say we need only one amendment 
to that Act, and that is to strike out 
everything below the title. 

What do you think? Is America better 
off than it was before? Is this great pro- 
gram to make America _ prosperous 
working? 

Yes, our opponents say, but business is 
suffering because high taxes and high 
Wages swallow up all the profits. Well, 
let's look at that argument for a minute. 

Corpotate taxes are indeed the highest 
in history, and wages too, thank God—are 
also higher than ever before. But busi- 
ness seems to be doing pretty well, re- 
gardles:s By the end of 1950, after taxes, 
American corporations were making a 
profit of almost $27 billion a year. And 
When you have made all of the necessary 
adjustment for price changes, you find 
that corporations today are making 100 
per cent more—after taxes—than they 
made in 1929. I want to give you just one 
or two figures on that, and I am only 
picking one or two at random. I could 
have read to you the New York Times 
financial sheet this morning and have 
given you 50 or a hundred, but let’s look 
at one or two of them, 

After taxes—I am talking about after 
taxes now—General Motors made $280,- 
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000,583—this is for last year—as compared 
to 1929 when they made $151,000,860 profit 
in the first half of 1929. The $280,000,000 
was for the first half of 1951. Are they 
doing all right? Some people say that we 
are trying to lead people down the road 
to Socialism. Well, if we are you will find 
those men in the vanguard trying to lead 
it right with us. 

DuPont in the first half of 1951 made 
$118,000,000 as compared with $41,000,000 
in the first half of 1929. 

Westinghouse hasn’t been doing badly. 
They made $31,000,000 this year as com- 
pared with $13,000,000 in the first half of 
1929. They are not doing so badly, either. 

So I want to say to you if you can 
evolve a policy to help the great mass of 
American people it will include helping 
every segment of America, including the 
corporations and the giant enterprises 
that have to produce these goods with 
their capital investment. And I want to 
see them make a fair profit, I want to see 
Labor get its fair share for its services. 

That doesn’t sound to me like approach- 
ing ruin. It sounds like the record of the 
greatest prosperity in human _ history. 
And it makes me wonder—where are these 
people hurting, anyway? Why are they 
so insistent that the country is going 
broke under fair deal policies? 

Do you suppose that maybe the answer 
is that they simply don’t want an admin- 
istration which devotes itself to the peo- 
ple’s welfare, and are using any argument 
they can think of, even if the argument 
is too lame to stand on its own feet? 
Isn't that the answer. 

So there is the domestic policy—and the 
domestic record. Sure, it needs some im- 
provement. That is why we are living 
under the democratic system or the great- 
est system of government that has ever 
been devised by man. We have a demo- 
cratic system, and therefore we can work 
to improve it as we go from year to year 
to meet the needs of our people, the chang- 
ing conditions that we face from year to 
year. You can judge it for yourselves, by 
what has happened in your own lives and 
in the lives of the American men and 
women you represent, 

This fair deal policy is under constant 
attack. I don’t object to that because 
that is the system, that we have to im- 
prove our program day by day, and we 
are living in a very trying time. 

The present international crisis compels 
us to spend huge sums for national de- 
fense. The spending of that money sets 
up inflationary pressures which, if un- 
checked, could wreck the whole program 
under which you are prospering today. 
President Truman has been fighting 
earnestly for a tax law and a price con- 
trol law that would keep that inflationary 
wave from destroying the benefits you 
have received. You have given him your 
strong support. You have made it clear 
that you stand for the kind of tax pro- 
gram and the kind of a price control that 
will keep inflation from ruining our pros- 
perity, 
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The pressure groups are busy every 
hour of every day, trying to get the spe- 
cial concessions which, when added al- 
together, would compel the wage earner 
and the farmer and the ordinary consumer 
to pay for this defense program and would 
let the special interests get bigger and 
fatter at your expense. Meet them head 
on. Show them where American Labor 
stands and make that stand effective, as 
you have been doing for years. 


One important part of our domestic 
policy is the effort to develop our great 


national resources in the interest of all 
of the people. One of the biggest of those 
resources is water power. Your Govern- 
ment Has been doing its utmost to harness 
that power—not just to make the rich 
richer, but to add to the productive 
strength of the whole nation. 

I would like to remind you that every- 
thing your Government does to develop 
the low-cost electric power which can be 
had from our streams means more jobs 
and more pay for the workers you repre- 
sent. If our streams are not developed to 
their maximum, then the opportunities for 
the people who live by them are narrower 
than they ought to be. If those streams 
are developed, then the people can have 
a better life. It is just that simple. 

As citizens you are concerned about the 
Nation’s military strength, and electric 
power is essential for that. As workers, 
you are concerned with an ample supply 
of low-cost electric energy for industry. 
In the home, an adequate supply of low- 
cost power means that you can translate 
your earnings into a higher standard of 
living. 

Your wives can have the washing ma- 
chines, the electric irons and all of the 
other conveniences which make their lives 
and your own lives more comfortable. And 
if your power rates are low, you can buy 
those things without fear that your elec- 
tric bills will eat you out of house and 
home. 


All of those things are bound up in the 
Government’s public power program. I 
know that you are aware of these values. 
Here in California, the California State 
Federation of Labor has long championed 
the integrated development program of the 
great Central Valley Project. Labor has 
also endorsed the Interior Department’s 
position on power development in other 
areas. You have a great stake in these 
matters, and your leaders have shown 
that they realize how the Federal power 
program is in Labor’s interest as well as 
in the interest of the Nation as a whole. 

As Secretary of the Interior, I want to 
say that my Department has recognized 
the importance of working closely with 
Labor. The Department has pioneered in 
developing a collective bargaining pro- 
gram for Government employees. At the 
great Northwest developments of Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee, excellent labor re- 
lations and labor agreements have been 
worked out. You know how those agree- 
ments were arrived at, and how they are 
working. I believe you will agree with me 
that the results have been extremely good. 
They prove conclusively that when Labor 


is made a full partner in economic enter- 
prises it has much to contrbute to its 
success. 

They also prove that Organized Labor 
and units of Government can bargain suc- 
cessfully. 

I know of no single group that has a 
more immediate interest in our expanded 
power program than Organized Labor. 
You have been staunch in your support of 
that program in the past. You know that if 
the Federal power program is stopped, La- 
bor will be among the chief victims. 

The domestic policies of this administra- 
ton which have meant so much to Or- 
ganized Labor, are simply the other side 
of its foreign policy. That policy is aimed 
at maintaining and defending a peaceful 
world in which ordinary citizens and peo- 
ple everywhere can expand and perfect 
their God-given rights and liberties. 

The world these days is passing through 
a time of trial. People everywhere are 
trying to shake off the shackles of the 
past and build a new future. That future 
can be better than anything the race has 
ever known before, because the progress 
of science and education, and the develop- 
ment of new means of production are at 
last beginning to make it possible for the 
earth to produce so abundantly that there 
can be enough goods for everyone. We are 
on the threshold of one of the most excit- 
ing periods in human history—an era 
which can provide more happiness and a 
greater freedom for more people than we 
have ever enjoyed before in the history of 
mankind. But before we actually reach 
that period we are going to have some 
very trying times, simply because human 
society is not yet organized so as to take 
full advantage of it. 

We have passed through the unhappy 
historic periods in which strong peoples 
simply conquered and enslaved weak peo- 
ples in order to seize their lands and goods. 
Painfully and slowly, through the centur- 
ies, the world has gotten away from the 
old law of the jungle. Men no longer be- 
lieve that if their own land is to be happy 
and prosperous they must conquer and 
exploit the lands of their neighbors. 

But this modern world is very complex, 
and if we have left behind us the brutal 
imperialism of a former day we find world 
peace threatened by a new kind of im- 
perialism. The world needs an immense 
and ever-increasing quantity of minerals, 
oil, rubber, foodstuffs, manufactured goods 
and the danger now is that highly or- 
ganized societies will simply reach out and 
take them with no regard for the rights 
of others if they do not have a guide to 
follow. 

You leaders of Organized Labor have 
clearly shown where you stand in regard 
to such a threat. You have opposed it with 
every means at your command, because 
you know that the freedoms which you 
and all of us enjoy cannot exist under 
such a system. 

Today I would like to call your attention 
to one of the ways in which President 
Truman is perfecting the free world’s de- 
fense against this foreign imperialistic 
menace. 
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I refer to the President's great Point 
Four Plan. 

Basically, that plan proposes that the 
free world increase its own strength to 
the point where it can resist any threat of 
aggression. The free world has the re- 
sources to do that. What we are trying 
to do through the Point Four Plan is de- 
velop those resources and that strength 
by mutual agreement and not by exploita- 
tion of other people. 

It is to our direct advantaage here in 
America to help the other free nations 
grow stronger and more self-reliant in 
every way we can. Many of those nations 
possess rich unused assets—idle water 
power, undeveloped mineral deposits, soil 
that is not yet fully used; and human re- 
sources which are going to waste. We cer- 
tainly do not want to control or exploit 
those resources. What we do want to do 
is help the people who own them to de- 
velop them to the fullest possible extent, 
for the benefit of mankind. 

As we do that, the whole free world 
zrows stronger. It is better able to resist 
aggression. It provides a better life for 
its people. It helps to reduce the poverty, 
the want and the human discontent which 
provide a breeding ground for Communism, 

I know of no cause which more urgently 
calls for the energetic support of Ameri- 
can Labor than the cause which is repre- 
sented in this Point Four Plan, I know, 
too, that you leaders of Labor are fully 
aware that this struggle against aggres- 
sion is not one that can be won by guns 
alone, but that it calls for a general im- 
provement in the productivity of our peo- 
ple, and hence of the living standards and 
the general well-being of peoples all 
around the globe. 

Could anything in the world be clearer 
than the fact that all of us will be better 
off if we in this country spend a little 
money and a little effort in the exchange 
of knowledge on how to make the best 
use of the world’s resources? This pro- 
gram is already at work and it is making 
progress, 

This is not just a matter of material 
things—of the wheat that can be raised 
and the ore that can be mined from the 
earth and the power stations and factories 
and railroad lines that can be built. Pri- 
marily it is a spiritual matter. It is a 
magnificent effort to get the people out 
from under the shadow of fear and pov- 
erty, and the violence that fear and poverty 
breed. It is a move to bring hope back to 
a War-weary world. 

As leaders of men and women who have 
to work hard for their daily bread, you 
men know that there are values in this 
life which are not found in the pay en- 
velope or in the employer's account books. 
Men want more than just a living. They 
want most of all a chance to live—to 
grow and play, to think and to worship, 
to dream dreams and to realize their 
deep, God-given ambitions—in the light 
of their own free manhood. 

They want the earth to be theirs in all 
its fullness and richness. They want to 
know that their children may aspire to 
heights higher than they themselves have 
been able to climb. They want to develop 





the best there is in them, living in peace 
with their neighbors prospering accord- 
ing to their own deserts and making their 
best contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind. Above all, they want to be free— 
free both from the oppression of the 
money-proud overlord, on the one hand, 
and of the hate-inspired totalitarians on 
the other. 

These are the things that are at stake 
in these days. I urge you now to dedicate 
yourselves anew to them—you leaders of 
Labor, working to the best of your ability 
in the cause of freedom and peace for all 
mankind. I know that you will meet that 
challenge. 

Your leaders have been in the forefront 
of those who have supported these policies 
of the administration in its determination 
to make this Goverment work for all the 
people. President William Green, Secre- 
tary Meany and the members of the 
Ixxecutive Committee have spoken out 
fearlessly in voicing Labor's views on the 
vital issues which are before us today. 
You have supported these great Ameri- 
cans in the past. I know that you will 
meet the challenges of today and support 
them in the future. 

Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know you have 
all been tremendously impressed by this in- 
spiring address delivered by Secretary 
Chapman this morning. There is much of 
educational value in it. We can answer a 
lot of questions that may be put to us if 
we use the figures and the facts which he 
submitted to us this morning. 

Iam grateful to him for coming here and 
bringing to us this splendid message. In 
your name and in your behalf I thank him 
from the bottom of my heart for his visit 
to this great city of San Francisco, his 
attendance at our convention and for the 
excellent address he has just given. I want 
him to know he is among friends, and we 
hope his visit here will be most pleasant. 

Thank you very much, Secretary Chap- 
man. 

Now we have some representatives of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
here who will speak to us briefly. I will ap- 
point on the committee to escort them to 
the platform Brother George Richardson, 
of the Fire Fighters; Brother William Do- 
herty, of the Letter Carriers and Chairman 
of the A. F. of L. Civil Defense Committee, 
and Robert Soule, President of the New 
Orleans Central Body. 

First of all I want to present to you a 
charming lady, Mrs. Carmen Dysche, who 
has served with the Public Affairs Office of 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration 
in Washington. She served for many years 
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in the House of Representatives of the 
State of New Mexico and was Secretary of 
Labor in that State for four years, Mrs. 
Dysche introduced many labor bills while 
in the legislature, among which was the 
electricians code, child 
labor laws and women’s labor legislation. 
She was a Grand Lodge officer of the Ladies 
Auxiliary of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen for 14 years. 


and plumbers 


I am pleased beyond measure in that I 
am able to present to you Mrs. Carmen 
Dysche, who is now serving in the Public 
Affairs Office of the Federal Defense Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 


MRS. CARMEN DYSCHE 


(Public Affairs Office, Federal Civil 
Defense Administration in 
Washington) 


President Green, Distinguished Officers, 
honored guests, brothers and sisters: This 
is indeed a great, great honor to be per- 
mitted to come before this very wonderful 
convention, and I am so pleased to bring 
to you greetings from hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers of other organizations, 
too. I have been a member of Organized 
Labor for so many years that I am afraid 
to tell you, but inasmuch as I am a grand- 
mother I suppose I might as well admit 
that I have been a member of Organized 
Labor for 28 years. 

I would like to congratulate you at this 
time upon the great prestige, the great 
patriotism and the great dignity that has 
been brought to the world of Labor by your 
President, Mr. Green. 

In addition to Labor we now have some- 
thing else in common, my sisters and 
brothers, and that is civil defense. Civil 
defense cannot win a war, but without it 
we could certainly lose. You are the people 
who possess so many of the skills so essen- 
tial to civil defense. You can make civil 
defense, and it is important. 

The message that you are going to have 
this morning from Mr. Wadsworth, one of 
the officials of the Federal Civil Defense 
may save your life or the lives of your 
families or neighbors. I am pleased to tell 
you that we have sent some booklets here 
from Civil Defense, and I hope you will 
study these messages carefully. 

President Truman was referred to fa- 
cetiously as a book salesman. I am not a 
book salesman, but I hope that in each of 
your locals your members will have the 
information which you can obtain in Wash- 
ington, 

Sisters and brothers, I know how you 
can make civil defense in your home towns, 
and I hope you will go home and join with 
your local civil defense committees im- 
mediately. I know how you can make it 
work—let’s put the union label on it. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Don’t forget what 
this charming lady told you. There is no 
group of American citizens that will play 
a greater part in promoting the civil de- 
fense that your 
defense of our communities, de- 


and means defense of 
homes, 
fense of our philosophy, defense of our form 
of government, defense of all these bless- 
ings we enjoy as American citizens. There 
is so much in it, and Labor can play a most 
important part in protecting and promot- 
ing civil defense. 

Now I want to present to you Mr. James 
J. Wadsworth, Deputy Administrator of 
Federal Civil Defense. Mr. Wadsworth is 
a former member of the New York State 
Legislature, a former highly progressive 
industrial relations executive in the air- 
plane division of Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, and the possessor of a splendid record 
as a federal official, first in the War Assets 
Administration, and then the 
Cooperation Administration and now in 
Federal Civil Defense Administration. 

My good friend, Mr. James Wadsworth. 


Economic 


MR. JAMES J. WADSWORTH 


(Deputy Administrator of Federal 
Civil Defense) 


President Green, distinguished guests, 
officers and delegates to this convention: 
It is extremely hard for me to get up after 
the remarks that have been made first by 
Mrs. Dysche and then by your distin- 
guished President, because they have said 
in a very few words just about as much as 
| could think of saying in a longer and 
perhaps more detailed address. 

Mine may not be by any means the best 
address you will hear at this convention, 
but I can promise it will be one of the 
shortest. 

We have facing us a fact in this country. 
You all Know it well, I do not have to try to 
sell civil defense to you. From the very be- 
ginning of the civil defense organization 
your people have turned to it with the ut- 
most cooperation. You are ably represented 
in the highest level of the National Ad- 
visory Committee of Civil Defense by Mr. 
George Richardson, of the Fire Fighters. 
appointed by President Truman as one of 
the 12 top advisory people who helped to 
formulate our policies and to attempt to 
make them work. 

I want to talk only a few minutes this 
morning, however, to point out a few 
things that you may be willing to take back 
with you when you leave this fair city. We 
are in a position never before faced by 
this country, because during World War 
II a new concept of war was born. You 
will remember that prior to World War II 
the French built what they considered to be 
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an impregnable fortress, the Maginot Line. 
They thought that that would save them 
forever from any possible aggression from 
Germany or other foes from that direction. 
Yet, when the chips were down that line 
failed. They went over it and around it and 
France fell. 

I think I may bring my point out more 
clearly if I attempt to paraphrase for you 
a remark made by General Gordon Seville, 
recently retired from the Air Force, when 
he told a group of civil defense workers at 
our Staff College in Maryland a story that 
runs something like this: 

In the early days of our country we had 
no professional army. The pioneer carried 
his gun and his dauntless wife and family 
helped him reload, helped him put out fires 
that might have been caused by fire 
arrows landing on the roof. They manned 
the loopholes of their cabin, they manned 
the stockades if they could get to them. 
And as we grew in numbers and in strength 
and wealth we began to hire for ourselves 
a small professional group to defend us 
and that became the regular army of 
the United States. 

As time went on that army grew in size 
and in efficiency, always, however, re- 
membering George Washington’s advice 
that we should depend as much as possible 
on the citizen soldier, the militia which 
later became the national guard. 

So during World War I the professional 
group that we hired to defend us grew 
tremendously high and after that war we 
let it lapse again into insignificance. Then 
again in World War II that army became 
the greatest ever seen, and after World 
War II we let it lapse again. But we still 
have a rather large military, and it is ex- 
panding again in these times of stress. 

Yet here is the difference, my friends. 
The people that we have hired to defend 
us now come to us and tell us ‘‘We can no 
longer defend you completely. The enemy 
can get through.’’ And that puts it up to us 
as individual American citizens, not of the 
Army or the Navy or the Air Force, but as 
the citizens on the home front to turn to 
and help defend ourselves. 

All I want to leave with you today is the 
realization, a calm and deliberate realiza- 
tion, that it is up to us. I want to talk to 
you just as much as citizens as representa- 
tives of this great organization because 
your community responsibility, your sense 
of responsibility which has always been so 
strong back in your communities has al- 
ready led you to work in civil defense. I 
hope that you can continue and increase 
your efforts because I say in all sincerity 
it does, as your President said, mean your 
lives, your families, your homes, your jobs, 
your communities and your country. 

Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Bro- 
ther Wadsworth, for your fine remarks. 

Now I want to present to you a distin- 
guished visitor who came from Great Brit- 
ain as a fraternal delegate to this historic 
convention. I know that you have seen the 
fraternal delegates sitting on the stage 


and that you have been anticipating the 
pleasure of listening to their addresses and 
receiving the message which they will sub- 
mit. One of the outstanding developments 
of organized international labor relations 
has been that which has existed between 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
British Trades Union Congress—two great 
free democratic trade unions functioning 
for many, many years, They have served 
to promote cooperative international rela- 
tionship, have served to promote good will 
and harmony and affectionate regard even 
among the membership of two great or- 
ganizations, the American Federation of 
Labor and the British Trades Union 
Congress. 

It is an historic event of great and deep 
significance, and these two fraternal dele- 
gates come this time to us, bringing their 
messages, 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
one of the fraternal delegates from Great 
Britain, Mr. Yates, who is a member of the 
Trades Union Congress General Council, 
serving in a very important position, and 
is General Secretary of the National Union 
of Seamen. 


MR. TOM YATES 
(Fraternal Delegate, British Trades 
Union Congress) 


President Green, Executive Officers and 
fellow delegates: 

Not often has a representative of or- 
ganized British seamen been privileged 
to carry across the Atlantic the fraternal 
greetings of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress to the American Federation of La- 
bor. That privilege is mine today. It is, 
in fact, over half a century since my 
union exercised this privilege. It was the 
founder of my union, Havelock Wilson, 
who attended your convention at Nash- 
ville, in Tennessee, in 1897. 

But we, my wife and I, are no strangers 
to your country, for we worked and lived 
and brought up our family in the city of 
New York in the 1930’s. I was my union’s 
International Representative, and during 
that period made very many friends in 
your great Labor movement. 

It is a great honor to me, holding now 
the position that Havelock Wilson held in 
the National Union of Seamen (then 
known as the National Union of Sailors 
and Firemen) to represent the millions of 
my fellow trade unionists in Britain, and 
to convey to you on their behalf the same 
message of brotherhood and good will that 
Havelock Wilson bore. 

Many far-reaching changes and devel- 
opments have taken place in our organ- 












































































ized movement throughout the world since 
those days. The organization of trade 
unionism on this continent has been im- 
mensely broadened. Far greater numbers 
of wage earners in all trades and occupa- 
tions in my own country have been gath- 
ered into unions that are affiliated to our 
Trades Union Congress. The _ influence 
and prestige of your Federation and our 
Congress have grown decade by decade. 
Yet there is one unchanging attribute of 
trade unionism on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and that is the feeling of kinship 
between us, and the unbreakable ties of 
friendship that haye endured for nearly 
sixty years. 

No relationship that has lasted so long 
as this one could be entirely free from 
differences of opinion and divergent points 
of view from time to time. What is sig- 
nificant is that no conflict of opinion has 
undermined our friendship. Nothing has 
been allowed to prevent the annual ex- 
change of fraternal delegations between 
the Federation and the Congress. I cherish 
personally the conviction that in the world 
as it is today the close association of the 
Anglo-American countries is the most im- 
portant single factor in the cooperative 
effort that has to be made to save the 
institutions of free citizenship from de- 
struction, and in the creation of the con- 
ditions under which freedom and democ- 
racy will not only survive, put flourish and 
grow strong throughout the world. 


With my colleague, Brother Kelly of the 
Miners, I left our 83rd Annual Congress 
in session at Blackpool, and brought away 
many personal messages of goodwill and 
friendship from delegates there who had 
come over in the past years on a similar 
errand to mine, and from those who have 
had the pleasure of meeting your fra- 
ternal delegates at various Congresses. 

You will, I think, wish to hear some- 
thing about the way our Congress and 
the organized working class movement of 
my country are facing the difficulties of 
our situation. These difficulties have not 
had the effect of weakening the strength 
of British trade unionism. The total mem- 
bership of our affiliated unions is consid- 
erably in excess of seven and three-quar- 
ter million, although here and there, unions 
reported a_ slight loss of membership 
in the aggregate no more than _ 55,000 
members less than a year ago. The sig- 
nificance of this stability in trade union 
organization will not be lost upon an as- 
sembly of this kind. Delegates here know 
how membership can fluctuate in times 
of transition and readjustment in economic 
and industrial affairs. You will appre- 
ciate, too, Iam sure, the fact that in the 
six years that have elapsed since the 
World War ended the affiliated member- 
ship of our Congress has increased by over 
one and a quarter million. Undoubtedly 
the conditions of full employment that 
have been maintained in Britain during 
the last six years, is a contributory fac- 
tor to this growth of membership. It is 
certainly a stabilizing factor. Out of the 
total population of the United Kingdom of 
about 48 million, nearly one half is esti- 
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mated to be gainfully employed in indus- 
try, commerce, transport, and business 
generally. The total number now in civil 
employment is in excess of 22 and a quar- 
ter million men and women; to which must 
be added over 822,000 in our armed forces 
and women’s auxiliary services connected 





with them. Our basic industries, com- 
prising coal mining and quarrying, gas, 
electricity and water supply, transport 


and communications, agriculture and fish- 
ing, approximates to four and a quarter 
million. Our manufacturing industries, 
which include the chemical and allied 
trades, the metals, engineering and vehicle 
building trades, the textiles, clothing and 
other manufacturing trades employ nearly 
eight and three-quarter million; and the 
distributive trades, building and contract- 
ing, public administration and _ profes- 
sional, financial and miscellaneous serv- 
ices combined have a labor force of nearly 
equal strength. The number of unemploy- 
able work people in the country today is 
actually less than 1 per cent of the total 
working population. Never in the history 
of my country, since unemployment rec- 
ords were systematically kept, has there 
been so small a percentage of unemployed. 


Not only is there practically no unem- 
ployment at the present time, but there 
seems no good reason to apprehend that 
there will be any recurrence of it in the 
immediately foreseeable future. It is 
estimated that there will indeed be a 
shortage of labor in many essential indus- 
tries—at least a half a million more work 
people will be required in the armament 
trades in connection with the fulfilment 
of our defense program. This need can 
only be met by a transfer of labor from 
some of the less essential industries, and 
an increase in the number of women who 
can be brought into employment as they 
were during the war years. 

The T. U. C. General Council, in consul- 
tation with responsible Ministers and rep- 
resentatives of the employers’ organization 


have been giving close attention to the 
problems of industrial manpower. Our 
Council has approached these problems 


from more than one angle. There is the 
problem of the scarcity of skilled workers 
to overcome. Recommendations have been 
made in this connection by our National 
Joint Advisory Council to the Minister of 
Labor—a joint body on which the T. U. C. 
General Council and the British Employers’ 
Confederation are represented in equal 
numbers, with the Minister as Chairman, 
and with representatives of the now pub- 
licly owned industries and services, par- 
ticularly, fuel and power, and transport— 
to both sides of industry. These recom- 
mendations take account of the fact that 
twelve years ago when the country was at 
the beginning of the six years’ war, our 
defense preparations were based on the 
fact that there were both idle machines 
and idle workers. Our productive indus- 
tries were running much below their ca- 
pacity and we had large scale unemploy- 
ment. The position is very different today. 
There is, as I have indicated, no poverty 
bringing idleness. The problem now is 
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not to find work but to find workers; to 
increase the available amount of labor skill, 
and to guide its use wisely. We have to do 
this not only that the community may have 
goods and services adequate for its needs, 
but also to be enabled to export in ex- 
change for essential raw materials and 
food, whilst at the same time undertaking 
a stupendous program of rearmament. 

So the National Joint Advisory Council 
recommends each industry to consider how 
to overcome the scarcity of skilled work- 
ers by developing schemes of training and 
upgrading; to develop arrangements for 
the part-time employment of women with 
domestic responsibilities, and considering, 
if necessary adjustments can be made in 
their hours of work; to consider also fuller 
employment of women upon appropriate 
semi-skilled processes and the training of 
such women for these purposes within the 
industry itself. Our unions, and the em- 
ployers’ side of industry, have also been 
called upon by this National Joint Advisory 
Council to consider through the appropri- 
ate machinery of joint negotiation how to 
increase production by some extension of 
over-time hours of work, without altera- 
tion of the normal working week. Each in- 
dustry has further been called upon to con- 
sider how to make the most efficient use 
of the present labor force. Both sides of in- 
dustry are urged to see whether there are 
any obstacles to production that ought to 
be removed, including even long-standing 
customs and workshop practices. The 
Council recommended that these shou'd be 
examined afresh—many of them were set 
aside altogether during the world war. 
There is, in short, to be a serious joint con- 
sideration of these industrial problems in 
the public interest of this critical time. 

British industry is in a better position 
now to examine the wide range of prob- 
lems comprehended in the need for in- 
creased industrial productivity arising from 
rearmament. We have the advantage of 
the knowledge gained from the visits made 
by teams of British workers who have 
come to this country under the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. Some- 
thing like fifty teams have crossed the At- 
lantic from our side to see how American 
industry has developed techniques for 
high productivity. The data they have col- 
lected have been of enormous value, and 
arrangements have been made for their re- 
ports to be studied in detail by both sides 
of the British industries to which they re- 
late. During the last vear, too, a start has 
been made in organizing visits by teams 
from American industry. I can assure this 
Convention that such visits will be wel- 
comed, and that our side of industry will 
do their utmost to make the teams feel at 
home, and to facilitate their inquiries. 

This is no more than a reciprocal ex- 
change in the spirit of Anglo-American 
friendship. Our Congress a week or two 
ago warmly endorsed the reference that 
our President made to the value of the 
Marshall Aid plan, and the thanks of Brit- 
ish trade unionists that he offered to your 
Government and people for what he des- 
cribed as a most generous and far-sighted 
plan of aid at a critical moment, which en- 
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abled us to revive and rebuild our national 
economy—with the result that the national 
effort was stimulated and reinforced so 
effectively that Britain was able to forego 
further claims on Marshall Aid funds 
eighteen months before the plan was dated 
to terminate. We were the first to reach 
that stage of recovery. Sweden and Portu- 
gal have since followed suit, and I think 
the American people will welcome these 
indications that their generous help has 
not been made in vain. I echo here in this 
Convention the thanks of the British 
Trades Union Congress to your Federation 
for the part you played in developing and 
giving effect to the Marshall Aid program. 

It is indeed a cause of thankfulness that 
the British national economy has been so 
strongly reinforced that we have been able 
to shoulder the very heavy additional bur 
den of rearmament. We are doing this in 
fulfillment of our obligations to the United 
Nations, and to our partnership with the 
United States in the building up of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
the still wider obligations of the Anglo- 
American partnership. It cannot be gain- 
said that the program of national defense 
and international cooperation for peace, in 
which our two countries are cooperating, 
constitutes a very heavy burden both on 
our economy and yours. 

Let me say a word or two about this 
burden from the standpoint of the British 
economy. It calls for an overall expendi- 
ture between now and 1953 of £4,700 million 
on the development of adequate means of 
defense, In our Congress, when I left it, 
the General Council and the 800 or more 
delegates there assembled, were affirming 
their support of this program. They were 
making it clear that British Organized 
Labor recognizes the overriding necessity 
of strengthening the armed defense of the 
free world. Resistance to aggression and 
any aggressive purpose on our side what- 
soever is the reason for our rearmament. 
Our Congress felt it essential to make this 
point clear, and to insist that no warlike 
intention lies behind our rearmament; and 
neither did the Congress give any counte- 
nance to the contention that this program 
of rearmament stands in the way of ne- 
gotiations for a settlement of outstanding 
problems between the governments of the 
free world and the U. S. S. R. I want to be 
clear about this. There is a section of 
opinion even within our own organized 
movement at home which holds that our 
rearmament is excessive and that it is an 
obstruction on the path to general peace. 
T do not share this opinion, and neither 
does the overwhelming body of trade 
unionists represented in our Congress. Our 
President stated our view quite clearly in 
saving that not only is there no aggressive 
purpose behind our rearmament, but that 
the development of our program of defense 
will have a deterrent effect on any power 
that plans aggression, and may have had 
some influence already in bringing about 
a change in Soviet policy. There has been 
some indication of a more conciliatory at- 
titude on the part of Soviet Russia. But 
they are of such a nature that they cannot 
yet be accepted as anything more than 
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gestures, concealing perhaps the un- 
changed purpose of Soviet communism, It 
has yet to be proven, beyond a peradven- 
ture, that they are genuine manifestations 
of a change in the policy of Soviet com- 
munism. There is far more reason to be- 
lieve that they reflect rather a realization 
by the Soviet Government that a profound 
alteration has already been made of a bal- 
ance of armed power in the world, and that 
in Europe, particularly, there has been the 
build-up of strong ground and air defenses, 
due for material reinforcement very soon, 
which must exercise some influence on the 
calculations of the men in the Kremlin. 

[am sure I rightly interpret the attitude 
of the British trade union movement in 
saying that we want something more prac- 
tical and definite than general declarations 
of friendship between the Soviet Union 
and the Anglo-American countries We 
want deeds, not words. And our President, 
I think, hit the target in saying that if re- 
eent soft talk from Soviet Russia was. 
translated into such positive action as an 
abandonment of the Soviet veto in the 
United Nations and the return of Soviet 
representatives to the international coop- 
erative agencies connected with the United 
Nations from which they have withdrawn, 
we should be better able to believe in their 
good faith and their good will. 

As it is, we have to take things as they 
are. And things as they are compel us to 
follow the policy your Secretary of State 
has defined as the building up of situations 
of power which will enable us to negotiate 
from strength. Another aspect of the sit- 
uation to which we cannot close our eyes, 
is the carrying on not only of a false and 
cynical Communist peace campaign, but 
the sabotaging activities of Communist 
parties and allied organizations directed 
against the leaders of our national life, and 
working mischief inside our industries. I 
speak with some experience of what Com- 
munist sabotage means. My own union has 
been infected and injured by Communist 
influences. 

But we are more fortunate as seafarers 
than any other British industry. We have 
been fighting the Commies for over 30 
years, and fortunately we are able as sea- 
farers to determine their employment the 
moment a ship ties up. 

Our working agreements with our sister 
Union, the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, 
under the guidance of Harry Lundeburg, 
have probably done more in building up the 
great Seafarers International movement 
than any other organization. 

Incidents of this kind have strengthened 
the feeling of the leaders of British trade 
unionism that firmer and more system- 
atic efforts must be made to counteract 
the poison of Communist propaganda, and 
to destroy the mischief making Communist 
machinery. How far the poison has spread 
already can be measured by the magni- 
tude of the so-called youth demonstra- 
tions in Berlin. That is to my mind a 
most dangerous’ disaffection spreading 
amongst the young men and women in 
every country. It must be counteracted 
by sensible methods directed not so much 











at the repression of youth organizations 
but at its guidance and inspiration in 
terms of human freedom, political educa- 
tion, and enlightenment of the mind and 
spirit of youth. 

I do not myself believe that the young 
men and women of our time are insensible 
to the appeal of high ideals of human 
dignity and freedom. I do not think their 
indoctrination of Communist propaganda 
with a false view of life and a distorted 
view of social history, has gone so far that 
they cannot be brought to see that Soviet 
Communism spells the enslavement of the 
human spirit, spells economic slavery, ex- 
ploitation, and brutalizing methods of re- 
pression against all free movements of 
thought and voluntary association in the 
wide territories under Soviet dictatorship. 
Along these lines, I am convinced we must 
cooperate in a new crusade to bring about 
a rebirth of liberty in the souls of the 
younger generation. 

Mr. President, I would end my address 
to this convention, on this note. There 
is much that could be said, and perhaps 
| should have tried to say, about the prac- 
tical problems affecting the trade union 
movement of my country and the life of 
the working folk; problems of rising costs 
of living, and of falling standards of life 
necessitated to some extent by the diver- 
sion of labor, productive resources and 
raw materials from civil consumption to 
war production. But I would testify that 
British trade unionists and the British 
people generally are prepared to shoulder 
their share of these burdens and sacri- 
fices, because they realize the real issues 
at stake in this crisis of our civilization. 
Much more than the defense of our own 
countries against aggression is involved. 
Institutions of free citizenship for which 
men and women have died, principles of 
democracy to which the best men and 
women of our race gave lives of devotion, 
are imperilled. Not merely the _ possi- 
bility of their overthrow through the use 
of armed force, but through the undermin- 
ing of their foundations in the hearts and 
minds of our people who do not realize at 
what cost their freedoms have been won, 
and will not know until they have lost 
them what these freedoms have meant to 
them—this is the deepest of the dangers 
that assail us today, and union in com- 
bating these dangers at their source of 
origin in Communist organizations and 
propaganda is for trade unionists through- 
out the free world a sacred duty. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
like to take this opportunity of publicly 
thanking one of the great organizations 
affiliated with this Federation for their 
generous gift of $50,000 during World War 
If, for a monument to British and allied 
seafarers in the port of London, in the form 
of a welfare recreation and entertainment 
club. 

I want to thank President Dubinsky and 
the members of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union for what they did 
at that time, and I would like to tell them 
that they started something that has now 
become the recognized responsibility of the 
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British Government in providing decent 
welfare centers in all the main ports of 
Britain—a standard that we have never 
enjoyed before. 

Mr. President, I thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Well, we have 
enjoyed a rare treat here in that we have 
been privileged to listen to a most in- 
spiring address and one which I know will 
stimulate our thinking. This impressive 
message brought to us by Brother Yates 
will strengthen and solidify the indestruct- 
ible friendly relationship which exists in 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the British Trades Union Congress. 

Messages such as this have served to 
build and strengthen and solidify our re- 
lationships over a period of almost a cen- 
tury. 

Iam grateful to you, Brother Yates, and 
I know those who are here are likewise 
grateful for the message you have brought 
to us this morning. 


Thank you so much, 


The hour of adjournment is here, and 
Brother Kelly and Brother Shane will 
bring their messages to you this after- 
noon when we reconvene. 

Chairman of the Committee on Local 
and Federated Bodies, the Committee on 
International Labor Relations, the Com- 
mittee on Shorter Work Day, the Com- 
mittee on Organization, and the Commit- 
tee on Adjustment made announcements 
as to the time and place of their com- 
mittee meetings. 


DELEGATE McSORLEY: Offered a 
motion that the name of President Wil- 
liam Green be added to the Committee on 
International Labor Relations. 

The motion was seconded and 
unanimously. 


At 12:25 p.m. the convention 
recessed to 2:00 o’clock, p.m. 


carried 


o'clock, 


THIRD DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
2:25 o’clock p.m., by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In conformity 
with the advice I gave you just before we 
adjourned, we will be privileged now to 
receive the address from the other fra- 
ternal delegate from Great Britain. You 
are acquainted with him, I know. We are 
pleased to have him here with us this 
afternoon. He is a member of the Execu- 
tive Council of the National Mine Work- 
ers Union in Great Britain. That organ- 
ization I know is a very strong and in- 
fluential organization in Great Britain. I 
am pleased beyond measure that I am 
privileged to present to you this distin- 
guished fraternal delegate from Great 
Britain. 


I introduce to you now Brother James 
Kelly, member of the Executive Council 
of the National Union of Miners, Fraternal 
Delegate from Great Britain. 


MR. JAMES KELLY 


(Fraternal Delegate, British Trades 
Union Congress) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, Ex- 
ecutive Council Members, distinguished 
visitors and delegates to this 70th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of La- 
bor: With my colleague of the Seamen’s 
Union, Brother Tom Yates, I bring to 
you the most cordial and warm fraternal 
greetings of the membership of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. I listened, Mr. 
President, to your brilliant and clear an- 
alysis of international events pointing 
out in no uncertain manner the economic, 
the political and the military implications 
if another world conflict is to take place, 
subsequently confirmed by your distin- 
guished speakers that followed you in 
your address. 

I can assure this convention that the 
Sentiments the speakers have expressed 
find echo in the breasts of the member- 
ship of the British Trades Union Con- 
gress. We shall, if called upon, join with 


you in defense of democracy and freedom 
of all peoples of the world. 
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We are the spokesmen of nearly eight 
million of your fellow trade unionists. 
Among them there are over 600,000 mine 
workers, enrolled in a_ single national 
Union, covering all the coalfields in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. I am myself 
a miner, and I am proud to be the miners’ 
messenger of good will to this convention. 
My experience of the mining industry be- 
gan as the experience of a Wage earner 
soon after I passed my twelfth birthday. 
For close upon forty years—37 years to be 
exact—I worked in the pits of my native 
county, Durham, and had the privilege 
of occupying every responsible position in 
the Durham Miners’ association which a 
working miner could fill until I became a 
permanent full time official in 1945. I have 
given service to my Union as a member 
of its national executive committee. So, 
in one capacity or another I can claim to 
have some working knowledge of the min- 
ing industry and of the development of 
trade union organization among the mine- 
workers of my country—and of other coun- 
tries which I have had the opportunity of 
visiting as a representative of my Union. 

You will appreciate, I am sure, the pride 
and pleasure I have in coming to this 
convention as one of the two chosen rep- 
resentatives of the British Trades Union 
Congress. Since the exchange of fraternal 
delegates between your Federation and 
our Congress began, nearly 60 years ago, 
my organization has supplied a goodly 
number of the delegations that have come 
over from our side of the Atlantic. Of the 
delegates chosen by our Congre to visit 
you from year to year, over a score of 
them have been miners. I mention this 
simply to show the status of the mine- 
workers’ organization in our Congress. 
And the size and influence of our National 
Union of Mineworkers are a measure of 
the importance of our mining industry in 
the economy of our country. 

It is one of our basic industries, Next 
to agriculture it is our largest single eco- 
nomie enterprise. Combined with the elec- 
trical power industry it supplies the life- 
blood of all our other industries. In asso- 
ciation with our national transport sys 
tem the organization of fuel and power 
as a natoinal service constitutes a very 
important development in the economic 
life of Britain which must be, I think, of 
great interest to our fellow trade union- 
ists in the United States, 

It may be useful, therefore, if I take 
this opportunity, in addressing your con- 
vention, to tell you something about the 
new pattern of employer-employee rela- 
tionships which is taking shape in the 
great groups of nationalized industries in 
Britain. The employing authority of the 
fuel and power industries and of trans- 
port have on their pay rolls close upon two 
and a half million work people—including, 
of course, with the manual wage earners 
the clerical, technical, administrative and 
supervisory grades. A considerable num- 
ber of trade unions and staff associations 
represent this tremendous body of wage 
earners and salaried workers in their re- 
lations with the employing authorities. A 
















complicated pattern of industrial relation- 
ships is formed, on the basis of the Acts 
of Parliament which brought these in- 
dustries under public control There is 
in all the nationalization legislation a pro- 
vision which requires the employing au- 
thority to enter into an effective coopera- 
tion with the organizations representing 
their employees. 

Full recognition of trade unionism is 
thus a cardinal principle of our national- 
ized industries, 

In the coal industry nationalization act 
the responsibility imposed upon the Na- 
tional Coal Board, in regard to its rela- 
tions with its employees is precisely de- 
fined in these terms: ‘It shall be the duty 
of the Board to enter into consultation 
with organizations appearing to them to 
represent substantial proportions of the 
persons in the employment of the Board, 
or of any class of such persons, as to the 
Board’s concluding with those organiza- 
tions agreements providing for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of joint ma- 
chinery.’’ The declared purpose of this 
joint machinery, in the words of the Act, 
is to settle by negotiation the terms and 
conditions of employment and to provide 
for consultation on questions relating to 
the safety, health or welfare of the em- 
ployees, and consultation on the organ- 
ization and conduct of the operations in 
which they are employed, and other mat- 
ters of mutual interest to both parties. 

These, you will agree, are broad and 
comprehensive terms of reference. They 
bear witness to the intention of the Gov- 
ernment which enacted this legislation, 
to establish the foundations of an admin- 
istration which accords practical recog- 
nition of the workers’ interest in the pub- 
lic enterprise in which they have invested 
their life and labor. 

The National Coal Board, like the other 
employing authorities, in the nationalized 
group of industries, is appointed by the 
Minister of Fuel and ‘Power. But the 
Minister himself is required by the Act 
to make his appointments to the Board 
from among persons who have experience 
of, and have shown capacity in, indus- 
trial, commercial or financial matters, ap- 
plied science, administration or the or- 
ganization of workers. This requirement 
has been interpreted in practice to mean 
the inclusion of experienced trade union- 
ists. Our National Union of Mineworkers 
has relinquished its claim upon the serv- 
ices of some of its ablest officials to serve 
upon the Board, and in the Regional 
Boards which control the industry in the 
various coal fields. This has involved a 
considerable sacrifice from the trade 
union standpoint; but I am not alone in 
the view that the transfer to the public 
service in this manner of some of our 
best men is justified by the influence they 
are exerting in the field of industrial re- 
lations. The Union has not compromised 
its independence by agreeing to release 
trusted colleagues of ours for administra- 
tive tasks in this field of public service. 
The essential function of the Union in 
collective bargaining remains unimpaired: 
in fact, the principle of free negotiation 
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is reinforced by the joint machinery that 
has been brought into existence in the 
industry, in which these colleagues of 
ours link together the union and the 
Boards. 

As I have said, the principle of full 
trade union recognition is embodied in the 
legislation governing the other national- 
ized industries, too. The electricity supply 
industry and the gas industry are gov- 
erned by Boards which recognize the vital 
importance of maintaining the fullest mea- 
sure of confidence and cooperation with 
their employees. The resulting joint ma- 
chinery of negotiation and consultation is 
complicated; but it is increasingly effec- 
tive in bringing the unions into closer as- 
sociation with what I may call “the man- 
agement” of these vast undertakings. The 
administrative system differs from one in- 
dustry to another. My own industry was 
the first to be nationalized and its o 
ganization, on taking over, was compara- 
tively simple. It was not so simple in the 
ease of the British Electricity Authority 
which took over the national grid of main 
transmission lines, and several hundred 
generating stations and electricity under- 
takings with their own distribution sys- 
tems. 

In the case of the Gas industry, too, the 
new structure is different from that of 
the mining industry. There is more de- 
centralization in respect to the duties and 
powers of the controlling authority: In 
addition to a central body concerned with 
the industry as a national whole, there 
are twelve area boards which exercise 
extensive and indeed, almost autonomous 
powers, in the conduct of the industry in 
each area. The same thing is true also of 
the nationalized transport services. The 
British Transport Commission is a com- 
paratively small body of five members- 
including a former General Secretary of 
our National Union of Railwaymen and a 
former general secretary of the Co-opera- 
tive Union and the President of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance. But under 
the Commission’s supervision there are five 
Executives whose field of responsibility 
is indicated in their titles—namely the 
Railway Executive, the Docks and Inland 
Waterways Executive, the Road Trans- 
port Executive, the London Transport 
Executive, and the Hotels Executives. 
Each of these bodies exerc functions 
of management and control within the in- 
dicated spheres. On all of them our or- 
ganized trade union, labor and co-opera- 
tive movements find representation, at 
the top level, and all through the system. 


It would be foolish for me to say that 
all these arrangements are perfect. Noth- 
ing human is perfect. There are criticisms 
which come from trade unionists who 
want a fuller measure of workers’ control; 
there are those who find fault with the ap- 
pointments that have been made to posi- 
tions of high authority; there are critics 
who say that there is too much centraliza- 
tion, too much bureaucracy, and too much 
influence exercised by those who formerly 
were associated with these industries and 
services when they were privately owned 
and controlled. 


I am not saying that none of this criti 
cism is justified. I look at it from a practi 
cal standpoint as a trade unionist. From 
my experience of the mining industry, both 
as a pit worker, as a representative of my 
fellow workers in my own district, andasa 
member of the Executive Council of my 
Union, I will at least testify that the state 
of affairs in the mining industry today, 
after four full years of nationalization is 
incomparably better than it was when I 
entered it as a twelve year old boy, nearly 
forty years ago, 

Evidence is available—though I will not 
weary the Convention with many figures— 
that the mining industry is undergoing a 
complete reorganization, The process has 
fairly started, but it is still only a _ be- 

nning. There is a National Coal Plan 
framed by the Board and discussed with 
the Union and other organzations con- 
cerned, including representatives of coal 
consumers. It outlines a program for re- 
constructing the industry over the next ten 
or fifteen years, and calls for an investment 
of some £520 million (you can translate 
that into dollars) at the collieries. The 
Plan has been framed to meet an esti- 
mated demand for coal of between 230 
and 250 million tons, and the calculations 
in the Plan are based on achievement of 
240 million tons in 1961-65. 

Where do we stand now? Reorganization 
so far as it has gone enables the British 
coal mines to increase their output at a 
substantial rate year by year. Last year 
our deep coal mines produced over 204 
million tons—and that was 1% million 
tons more than in 1949. Another 12,185,000 
tons were produced from the Govern- 
ment’s opencast mining, which was a 
quarter of a million less than in the 
previous year. All told, the total salable 
output of coal last year approximated to 
216% million tons—and this was some- 
thing more than a million tons better 
than in the previous year. 

Output per man year, and per man 
shift, has been increasing. The increase 
last year, due to higher output per man 
shift, exceeded that of the previous year 
by over 5% million tons; an increase of 
more than two million tons was due to 
more shifts worked per man. There were 
more than 20,000 fewer men in the in- 
dustry at the end of last year than there 
were in the beginning. An output of 
23 cwt. of coal per man shift in 1949 was 
a better record than that of 1938; and the 
1950 output per man shift improved to 
nearly 24 cwt, which was the highest yet 
recorded for the British mining industry; 
whilst the average number of shifts work- 
ed by each man throughout the year for 
1950 was the highest since nationalization. 
Output per man year had fallen to 246 
tons in the year before nationalization, 
and it has risen to over 282 tons per man 
year since then, although as I say there 
are a smaller number of mine workers 
employed in the industry. What this 
means as many delegates in this Conven- 
tion will realize, is that there is an in- 
crease in the proportion of directly pro- 
ductive workers to other workers in the 
industry; and that measures taken to 

















economize the use of manpower by re- 
organization of work at the pits and the 
improvement of technical methods are 
beginning to have a very material effect 
on output. 

An output of 293 tons per man year in 
1950—eleven tons more than in the pre- 
ceding year shows that productivity is in- 
creasing, partly as a result of more men 
being able to work at the coal face, and 
the increase in the number of face work- 
ers resulting from the upgrading of ‘‘on 
cost’’ workers to the face, has meant that 
a proportion of less experienced men have 
been cutting coal— yet notwithstanding, 
coal face productivity is increasing. 

My personal conviction is, Mr. Presid- 
dent, that these improvements in stand- 
ards of output reflect the higher morale of 
the mineworkers, due to the more effec- 
tive cooperation and consultation between 
them and the management. 

For joint negotiating and consultative 
machinery to work well, as the National 
Coal Board itself recognizes, there must 
be a two-way traffic—between the indi- 
vidual workmen and the Board, and from 
the Board through the management to the 
individual workman. Negotiation and con- 
sultation may start in the committee 
room: but it must reach down to every 
worker in the industry, and must satisfy 
the workman that he is helping to solve the 
industry’s problems. 

In my deliberate judgment the machin- 
ery that has been set up for the purpose 
of joint consultation is of enormous po- 
tential significance in the development of 
new industrial relations. In the mining 
industry it is effectively furthering the 
policy which the Coal Industry Nationaliza- 
tion Act enjoins upon the National Coal 
Board. It is laid down in the Act that the 
policy of the Board shall be directed to 
securing the benefit of the practical 
knowledge and experience of their emplo- 
ees. The machinery now in operation is 
designed to give effect to this policy. 

I should make it clear that a distinction 
is drawn between the machinery of joint 
consultation and the conciliation machin- 
ery which settles the terms and condi- 
tions of employment of the mineworkers. 
The conciliation machinery, as it is called, 
is the instrument of collective bargaining 
on wages, working hours and conditions 
of employment in the accepted trade union 
sense. The consultative machinery, on the 


other hand, is concerned with all ques- 
tions affecting the well-being and effi- 


ciency of the industry. 

The essential feature of the machinery 
of collective bargaining, what we call the 
conciliation machinery, is direct negotia- 
tions between the unions and the Board 
on questions of rates of pay and conditions 
of service; with provision for reference of 
questions in dispute to an independent 
arbitration tribunal. These negotiations 
are conducted by a National Joint Council 
on the highest level; and local questions 
on a divisional level — such “‘local’’ ques- 
tions including those which arise from na- 
tional agreement and decisions as long as 
these do not themselves involve a national 
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question. There are now conciliation ar- 
rangements which apply the traditional 
principles of collective bargaining and ar- 
bitration for practically all the Board’s 
non-industrial staff as well as the opera- 
tive grades in the mining industry. 

From the union standpoint I can assure 
the convention that we regard this ma- 
chinery of wages negotiation as a vast 
improvement upon the old ‘‘pull-devil-pull- 
baker’’ methods for settlement of purely 
industrial questions of wages and condi- 
tions. It extends the practice of collective 
bargaining to sections of the employed 
personnel not usually regarded as within 
its scope. For example, the grades of 
technical staff, from undermanager up cer- 
tain administrative, scientific, accounting 


and other non-industrial staff are com- 
prehended within these conciliation ar- 
rangements. Thus, the National Coal 


Board has relations for purposes of joint 
negotiation on the salaries of managers, 
draughtsmen, and scientific technologists 
in the industry, with the appropriate or- 
ganizations—that is to say, with the Brit- 
ish Association of Colliery Management, 
the Association of Scientific Workers, the 
Association of Engineering and Shipbuild- 
ing Draughtsmen and kindred bodies. 

I have no doubt myself that trade union- 
ism in the mining industry will in the 
long run be powerfully reinforced by the 
new relationships our strong and seasoned 
National Union of Mineworkers enter into 
with other organizations of wage-earning 
and salaried and professional organiza- 
tions with which the National Coal Board 
has to deal. 


When we turn from this purely practi- 
cal conciliation machinery for the settle- 
ment of wages and conditions of employ- 
ment, covering all classes and grades of 
workpeople in the mining industry, to the 
machinery of joint consultation, still wider 
avenues of trade union organization are 
opened up. This consultative machinery is 
an innovation, a comparatively new struc- 
ture. It consists of a National Consulta- 
tive Council, joining up a system of divi- 
sional consultative councils, area consul- 
tative councils, and colliery consultative 
committees. From their base in the indi- 
vidual colliery up to their summit in the 
National Consultative Council, these bod- 
ies give effect to the principle that boards 
and unions, management and workpeople, 
have a common interest in the common- 
sense solution of the industry’s problems, 
in the well-being of all who are employed 
in it, and in the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion. 

Were there time to tell you, there is 
much that could be said about the consti- 
tution and functions of these consultative 
bodies. Take as an example the case of 
the colliery consultative committee. The 
representatives of the mineworkers are 
elected by them from among those work- 
ing at the colliery; the colliery deputies 
(undermanagers or overmen I suppose you 
would call them) are similarly elected; 
and the national Board is represented by 
the colliery manager and the officials he 
chooses to sit with him; and in addition 
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there are on each colliery committee rep- 
resentatives of the National Union of 
Mineworkers, the National Association of 
Colliery Managers, and the National As- 
sociation of Colliery Overmen, Deputies 
and Shotfirers. 

So we have in each colliery an effective 
instrument of union-management coopera- 
tion and consultation—outside the field of 
industrial negotiation on wages and con- 
ditions—for the systematic consideration 
of questions relating to the safety, health 
and welfare of the workpeople employed 
in and about the colliery. It considers the 
training and educational activities asso- 
ciated with the colliery; its technical ef- 
ficiency; its relations with the union lodge; 
with the examination of plans and pro- 
posals for developing the colliery; and 
with scrutiny of reports from the colliery 
management on supplies for the mine, 
shortages, new equipment and related 
questions. 

Some delegates may be wondering why, 
with all this machinery for consultation 
and cooperation, the British mining in- 
dustry is not in a better shape than it is. 
The answer I would make is that nation- 
alization of the industry has not accom- 
plished a miracle of reorganization. The 
transformation of an old and badly mis- 
managed industry, rent with strife, lack- 
ing modern equipment, starved of man- 
power, into a highly organized public 
service with adequate financial and tech- 
nical resources will take time. It calls for 
foresight in planning, for energy and reso- 
lution of purpose in reconstruction. But 
we believe that we are on the right lines. 

Fellow delegates, I have taken time to 
tell you how things are going in the Brit- 
ish mining industry, because I think you 
share with me the conviction that the 
more we know as trade unionists about 
the problems and the hopes and aspira- 
tions which concern our fellow-workers in 
other countries, the better we shall under- 
stand our own situation in our own coun- 
try. That is why I count it a high privi- 
lege to sit in this convention and listen to 
your discussions of the problems of Ameri- 
can trade unionism, That is why your 
Federation and our Congress have ex- 
changed fraternal delegations over a pe- 
riod of nearly 60 years—in order that we 
may learn more about each other’s move- 
ment and understand each other better. I 
believe that upon the trade union move- 
ment of our two countries rests the ulti- 
mate responsibility of welding the work- 
ers of the world into an unbreakable fel- 
lowship pledged to the defense of the 
rights of free citizenship. We can differ 
about many things—it is the privilege of 
kinsfolk to differ—but the long association 
in friendship and good will of your Fed- 
eration and our Congress forbids us to 
quarrel about the manifest responsibilities 
of leadership in the organized movement 
of the workers of the world. 

Upon our return to our country we shall 
be faced with another general election, an 
election which, in my opinion, will be one 
of the most vital and historic in the an- 
nals of the British people. The issue will 
be quite clear—on the one hand free de- 
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mocracy fighting and struggling for the re 

tention of power in the interest of the 
working class of people, while on the other 
hand will be all the reactionary influences 
of big business. 

I can assure this convention we shall at 
least enter that contest in a united and 
solid body, determined to return to the 
British House of ‘ommons men and 
women who have shared our hardships, 
who understand our lives and who can be 
trusted with our destinies. 

I thank you, fellow delegates, for your 
attentive ear. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Again we have 
had the privilege of listening toa very stir- 
ring address by one of the fraternal dele- 
gates from Great Britain. I know I can 
truthfully say that that address by this 
young miner, coming from a miners’ or- 
ganization in England, has made a deep 
impression upon our minds and upon our 
feelings. We gain additional understand- 
ing of the difficult problems that the work- 
ers of Great Britain, in association with the 
British Trades Union Congress constantly 
meet. They have met them all in a cour- 
ageous way. We have admired the exhibi- 
tion of that courage, and the manner in 
which they have transacted their business 
has challenged our admiration. 

Let me say to Brother Kelly that we ap- 
preciate his visit, we are grateful to him 
for his address, and we hope he will enjoy 
his visit to our Convention and to the 
United States of America in full measure. 

Thank you very much, Brother Kelly. 

The Chair now recognizes the Chairman 
of the Credentials Committee for a sup- 
plemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Drew 
Committee, 
port: 


Taylor, Chairman of the 
submitted the following re- 


Your Committee on Credentials has 
been requested by President John P. Red- 
mond of the International Association of 
Fire Fighters to propose the substitution 
of James T. McGuire for Howard P. Barry, 
on the delegation representing that organ- 
ization, and the Committee recommends 
that he be seated with 114 votes. 

Your Committee on Credentials has ex- 
amined the credentials of Eusebio G. Mo- 
reno, as Fourth Delegate representing the 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
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and we recommend the seating of the dele- 
gate with 162 votes. 

The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now we are 
privileged to listen to an address to be de- 
livered by one who occupies an outstand- 
ing and important position in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of our government. 
Because of the important economic period 
through which we are passing we possess 
a clear understanding, I think, of the im- 
portance of the service rendered by Mr. 
Eric Johnston, as Director of the Economic 
Stablization Agency, and we are pleased in- 
deed that he found it possible to leave his 
duties in Washington and come to San 
Francisco for the purpose of addressing 
you who are in attendance at our Conven- 
tion. 

I am sure we will be greatly helped by 
the address which he will deliver to you 
this afternoon. We gain additional under- 
standing of the economic problems now 
manner in 
which they are handled, the course and 
policy that is being pursued by our gov- 
ernment, 

It has been my privilege to know Eric 
Johnston and to work with him for a long 
period of time. We all hold him in high re- 
gard and high esteem, and we are grateful 
to him for coming to us this afternoon. 

I take great 
you now Mr. Eric Johnston, Administrator 
of the Economie Stabilization Agency. 


confronting our country, the 


pleasure in presenting to 


MR. ERIC JOHNSTON 


(Administrator, Economic Stabilization 
Agency) 


President Green, my friends of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor: Wasn't that a 
gracious introduction given by President 
Green? I must confess there was a little 
exaggeration in it, but I think it is per- 
fectly all right for the President of our 
greatest Labor Union to toy with the truth 
a little bit When he presents a government 
official, particularly when he gives him a 
pat on the back. All too frequently I re- 
ceive swift kicks in other portions of my 
anatomy, and so I am glad occasionally to 
get a little pat on the back. 

As a matter of fact, President Green's 
introduction reminds me of an experience 
I had in Ireland last fall. I was sitting back 
here on the platform with three Irishmen 
who escorted me to the front, and I had 
not realized before that the Irish are not 


subject to the British method of under- 
statement. 

I arrived in Dublin and I went to see the 
President of Ireland, a man by the name 
of Shean O'Kelly. President O’Kelly said, 
““And what hotel are you staying at?’’ And 
I said, ‘“‘At the Gresham.” “Oh, the Gre- 
sham—sure and it’s the finest hotel in all 
the world, is the Gresham. I have just been 
down to Rome to the Holy Year and to 
Paris, and I tell you, there isn’t a hotel or 
food in the world like the Gresham.’’ Well, 
the Gresham is about a fourth grade hotel 
and the food is about sixth grade. 


Then I went to talk to the Prime Min- 
ister, a man by the name of Costello. He 
has no relationship to the man in New York 
who gets into difficulties on television, and 
the Prime Minister said to me, “‘And did 
you see the horse races in England?’ And 
I answered, “Yes, | did, anda French horse 
by the name of Galcador won.” And 
the Prime Minister said, ‘‘Oh, no, it wasn’t 
a French horse, it Was an Irish horse.’’ And 
1 said, “‘How do you figure that out? They 
told me it was a French horse.” ‘‘Oh, no,” 
he said, “‘It was an Irish horse. The finest 
horses in all the world come from Ireland.” 
But I thought the capping climax came 
when I was being driven across the little 
island to catch my plane, by a man who 
Was manager of MGM. He drove me across 
in this little car and he said, ‘‘You know, I 
have an awful tough job in Ireland.”’ I 
said, ‘‘You have?’ “Oh, yes,”’ he said, “‘it’s 
a tough job.”’ And I said, ‘What makes it 
so tough?”’ And he said, “I have to pick 
up ten Irish lions and send them down to 
the MGM picture of Quo Vadis in Rome.” 
I said, “Oh, I didn’t know you had any 
Irish lions.” “Irish lions? We have the 
finest lions in the world in Ireland.’’ And 
I said, ‘‘What makes them so fine?’ And 
he said, ‘It’s the soil and the climate, it 
be.’’ And I said, ‘‘Do you raise many Irish 
lions?’’ And he said, ‘‘Sure, we raise more 
lions in Ireland than any other country 
in the world.’’ I said, ‘‘What do you do with 
your Irish lions?’’ He said, ‘‘We ship them 
to Africa; the finest African lions always 
come from Ireland.”’ 


Well, I think there’s a good deal of truth 
in that, and maybe the finest African 
lions don’t come from Ireland, but some 
of the stouthearted> some of the 
finest Americans do come from Ireland. 
\nd this is no disrespect to the coal miner 
from England who spoke just before I did. 
I really think he is an Irishman, because 
his name is Kelly, and I think he prob- 
ably came from Ireland, 


most 


I have about the worst job in Washing- 
ton. As a matter of fact, probably I am 
about the most unpopular man in America, 
or at least [ am rapidly becoming so. 


When I received your invitation to come 
to San Francisco and to address the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor my memory 
Was rolled back to the spring of 1942, when 
I was just warming the chair, or begin- 
ning to warm the chair, as the President 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 1 think some of you can remem- 
ber back almost ten years ago to the spring 
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of 1942, and you can remember all of the 
things that motivated us at that time. 
Every move we made was tinctured by 
war, and the war wasn't going so well 
for our side. 

We were worried, but we weren’t fright- 
ened, because down deep in our hearts we 
really understood and realized that the 
United States could not lose a war. And 
so we were girding our loins and prepar- 
ing to meet our common enemy for a pro- 
tracted period of time. 

Now, from the perspective of a scant 
ten years our accomplishments look mag- 
nificent, and we built an everlasting monu- 
ment to the ancient saying and the ancient 
proverb that men of stout hearts and will 
and determination can accomplish any- 
thing they desire if they have the will to 
do so. 

From that vantage point I had nine 
years and a half, and it was my oppor- 
tunity to see the throb and the stir of 
industry as it prepared, and to see the 
throb and stir of Labor as it prepared to 
meet its common enemy. 

But I was also in position to observe 
the cleavages between them, their dis- 
trusts of each other, their deep-seated 
hatred of each other. Now they fought 
a common enemy, and they fought this 
common ememy with common valor and 
a mutual determination, but they fought 
almost as co-belligerents and not as 
friends. 

The sons of Labor and the sons of man- 
agement were in the same platoons. As 
a matter of fact, they were swabbing up 
the same decks and cleaning out the same 
heads. They were doing the same job of 
flying, and perhaps the gunner’s father 
was a corporation president and maybe 
the navigator was the son of a carpenter. 
They were working and cooperating to- 
gether because they had to joust day after 
day and hour after hour with a common 
death, and they were not interested in 
what was going on in the world of dis- 
agreements between management and 
Labor at home. 


It is the saturation of those antagon- 
isms that I remember best from nine and 
a half years ago. Fifty years, seventy- 
five years, maybe two hundred years of 
doubt and distfust and suspicion had per- 
meated management and Labor and had 
seeped into the marrow of their bones. 


The violence and the turbulence of the 
old strikes, the old lockouts had not been 
forgotten. They had left deep scars, and 
management was suspicious of power- 
ful labor unions. Labor had been on the 
defensive for years and had not forgot- 
ten that management had lost some of 
the battles of the 30’s and was still smart- 
ing. under its wounds. Physically we stood 
together, but emotionally our ranks were 
sundered. 


It was then I asked the question of 
myself: Why is this? Why do we have to 
be in this position? Aren’t we fighting 
for the same cause and doing the same 
kind of a job, and can we win unless we 
have a mutuality of understanding?” 


And so one morning I took my hat in 
my hand, and with palpitation in my chest 
I went around to call on President Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor, in 
his headquarters in Washington. To say 
that he was surprised would be a master- 
piece of British understatement. I was 
in that position of one who had planned 
to do something, and I found myself in 
a place that I really didn’t think I would 
be. I wonder if you have ever been in 
that place yourself? 

Our meeting did not turn out to be a 
20th century version of the Hatfields and 
the McCoys. We hadn’t checked our shoot- 
ing arms in the corner. President Green 
felt as I felt, that there was much to be 
explored. We were not naive in approach- 
ing the problem, but we felt there were 
many things we could explore, and at least 
it wouldn’t be any harm to sit down and 
try. 

I don’t know what went on in the ranks 
of Labor after President Green told them 
of my visit. Maybe some strong minds 
and bodies grasped their desks in con- 
fusion; maybe they tottered over to the 
water cooler or sent out for some strong 
coffee; maybe they told Bill Green this 
was all a plot and that we were fat cats 
and I was mixed up in it some place. 


But I do know what went on in the 
hoard of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. There 
men turned white, and some of the color 
that you always associate with apoplexy 
was apparent, and some took out their 
pencils, I am sure, to sign their resigna- 
tions in the ink of fury and in the acid 
of hatred. They assigned to this thing a 
great many epithets which I recall even 
to this day. They said the plan was un- 
precedented, it was preposterous, it was 
inconceivable, and it was unthinkable, and 
what was more, it was dangerous. 


Well, I don’t know that anybody blew 
up as a result of this meeting, and I don’t 
know that anybody dropped dead of heart 
failure as a result of the idea. This turned 
out to be a starter, and after that we held 
a number of meetings between the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the C. I. O., the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the Chamber of Commerce, and we 
got to know each other a little better, and 
then we all marched over to see a great 
President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 


(Applause.) 


And we told him of the cooperation of 
management, of the no-strike pledge, of 
the no lock-out pledge, and the President 
said that this was a good type of coopera- 
tion. He said it looked like the lions and 
the lambs were lying down together. I do 
not know who were the lions and who 
were the lambs, but I do know that out 
of these conferences we discovered one 
fact: We had learned that in our society 
there were more things we agree upon 
than there are things we disagree upon. 
We discovered, when we emerged from the 
blur and the fog of old antagonisms and 
whiskered prejudices that our mutual 
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self-interest lay in the direction of getting 
together wherever we could. It is only 
when our self-interests are pooled that we 
can get together, and out of that a good 
many conferences took place, and much 
of the bitterness and hatred of those days 
disappeared. As a matter of fact, we have 
almost forgotten about it, and it would be 
very difficult for either management or 
labor today to go to the American public 
and make them believe that either one is 
playing David in trying to get at the other 
Goliath. 

Now, look at the backdrop of manage- 
ment and Labor that stands between them 
whenever they come on the stage today 
before the candid jury of the people. Two 
tremendous issues are no longer in the 
realm of theory. They are fact today. First, 
Labor’s right to organize and to bargain 
collectively is no longer a theory. It is a 
fact and it is recognized by all manage- 
ment except a few of those who are liv- 
ing in the past like the dinosaurs of old. 

Second, Labor’s right to participate in 
the rewards and harvest of our demo- 
eratic capitalism is long past the state of 
theory. It is a fact. 

These rights are welded without seams 
to the great chugging machine of the 
American economy. 

Now, first of all it seems to me evident 
today that management and Labor can co- 
exist, and by coexistence I don’t mean in 
the Russian sense, either. Coexistence in 
the Russian sense means that two antago- 
nistic bodies are living together at swords’ 
points. I don’t mean that. I mean that 
management and Labor have learned to co- 
exist in America and to get along in 
America. Management and Labor coexist 
as partners in full participation of social 
and economic problems. 

This coexistence points up dramatically 
again the healthy vigor of American labor 
unions. Look at the labor unions of much 
of Europe. They are perfectly content to 
get an increase in wages to compensate 
for an increase in the standard of living 
and maybe a few crumbs of a little bit bet- 
ter working conditions. But not so with 
American Labor. It has never been con- 
tent to sit on destiny’s lap and fumble in 
her pocket for a few knickknacks. It 
wanted and has won an equal hand with 
management in creating the destiny of 
America, 

And what is that destiny? It is a slice of 
pie for everyone—not a slice of pie in the 
sky. Our economic oven turns out pies 
from which Labor, management, agricul- 
ture and the consuming public benefit, and 
the primary thing we have is to bake big- 
ger and bigger pies so that more and more 
people can enjoy the fruits of these pies. 

Now, let us hang on stubbornly to this 
attitude in America. But today, unfortu- 
nately, we face two new dangers. I have 
recounted the things that we have done 
in the past ten years. Now, let me tell you 
of the two new dargers that we face today. 
These are the horsemen of communism 
and inflation, and they are dangers that 
must be met by management and must be 
met by Labor and agriculture and all the 


other segments of our economy. Let me 
tell you at the beginning that no one 
knows better about communism in the 
labor union movement than do the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of Labor. 
You have done a magnificent job in keep- 
ing them out of your unions. You know 
full well that you can’t have strong labor 
movements in a Communist society. You 
know full well that when you have Com- 
munist ,societies you have weak labor 
movements. In fact, a union under com- 
munism is either an animated card index 
file at best or a species of a chain gang at 
its worst, and nobody understands that 
better than do the members of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

Unfortunately, communism isn’t content 
merely to infiltrate. Let me start back 
just a few moments. It was 164 years ago 
Monday that the Constitution of the 
United States was signed, and on Monday 
I stood in Washington and watched the 
President of the United States put that 
Constitution in a glass case filled with 
helium to preserve it. Now, there are 
other kinds of gases in Washington be- 
sides helium, and most of those gases 
aren't for preservation, either. But this 
was to preserve the Constitution of the 
United States. It was a _ revolutionary 
document 164 years ago. It was so revo- 
lutionary, in fact, that people beat a path 
to America to find out about it and the 
crowned heads of the world fell. It was 
so revolutionary that, although we are a 
young country, we are one of the oldest 
countries in the world with a continuous 
government. We are still a revolutionary 
country, still experimenting, still develop- 
ing, still in the test tube stage, still in the 
laboratory stage and you in Labor know 
that you scarcely get a machine in use 
until there is a better one on the drawing 
boards that is going to be used. 

Now, that is what we must always keep 
in America. We must always keep this 
revolutionary movement and we have a 
responsibility to the rest of the world. 
That responsibility doesn’t end at our 
water’s edge. You can’t build a fortress 
of America from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Why? Because we are dependent upon 
the rest of the world and they are de- 
nendent upon us. Do you realize that we 
import 70 per cent of our wool and 30 per 
cent of our copper and 40 per cent of our 
lead and our zine and almost 100 per cent 
of our nickel and 100 per cent of our rub- 
ber and 100 per cent of our coffee and 80 
ner cent of many of the other products 
that we use? Do you realize the tremen- 
dous amount of these materials that we 
use? We use in our country 42 per cent 
of all the iron ore mined in the world, 50 per 
cent of all the nonferrous metals that are 
mined in the world, 62 per cent of all the 
newspaper that is made in the world. 64 
per cent of all the coffee that is produced 
in the world. We can’t live alone and like 
it. Whatever we do in America has a pro- 
found effect upon other countries, and 
what other countries do has a sledge- 
hammer effect upon us in America. 
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So we have come to the conclusion that 
we stand with other free peoples in the 
world and must help them. It is the only 
sound action that we can take. 

But what is loose in the world? Com- 
munism is loose. She is taking hold of 
the ferment and gestation in many parts 
of the world, in Asia, in Africa, in Europe 
itself. She has been unable to gain con- 
trol by the ballot box in the Constitu- 
tional method and so she has tried force. 

Do you think little pulverized Poland 
was any threat to Russia? Do you think 
Czechoslovakia was any military threat 
to the Soviet Union? I remember talk- 
ing to Jan Masaryk in Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, just two months before he was 
either killed or committed suicide. He told 
me: “Don't fear about Czechoslovakia. 
We will always remain free because we 
are a freedom loving people.” 

Well, within two months he was dead 
and Czechoslovakia was a satellite of the 
Soviet Union. 

Do you think tiny Albania was a threat 
to the Soviet Union? Of course not. These 
nations were absorbed as satellites not 
because they were strong but because 
they were weak, and the same thing is 
true about any of the other nations that 
have become a part of the Russian satellite 
sphere, 

Knowing this we in America haye at 
last awakened to the fact that we must 
remain strong. This isn’t a decision that 
we made. This was made by men in the 
Kremlin and Joseph Stalin. They kicked 
on every door and entered it if they found 
it open. So we in the United States have 
determined to be strong. I can assure you 
this was not a decision made by a hand- 
ful of bureaucrats in Washington. This 
Was a decision made by 154 million Ameri- 
cans who are determined that you cannot 
talk turkey to communism with a feather 
duster. So we are going to be strong. 

Now, in the process of rearmament we 
are threatened with a new danger and 
that is the danger of inflation. I want to 
assure you that inflation could destroy this 
country just as effectively as military in- 
vasion. So we have got to protect our- 
selves against inflation. That is not an 
easy job. It is not an easy job because 
everyone likes a preferred position at the 
starting post. Inflation is like the dope 
habit that you read about so much re- 
cently. It is very nice at the beginning. 
The merchant likes a few more dollars 
in the cash register; the farmer likes a 
few more cents a bushel for his crops, 
and you in Labor like a few more cents 
in the pay envelope. All is well until you 
go to spend the money and then you find 
it isn’t quite as good as you thought it 
was. But then you can’t stop. Again it 
is like the dope habit. 

Now, my job in Washington is a cross 
between a traffic cop and a nonskid bath 
mat. I am supposed to keep prices and 
wages from chasing each other up and up. 
That is the traffic cop part of my job. I 
am supposed to keep the American dollar 
from sliding further, and that is the non- 
skid bath mat part of my job—and if you 


can do both of these things together you 
are a magician, but I am going to try. 

Now, what has happened since Korea? 
The cost of living since January 15, 1950, 
which was a relatively stable period, up to 
today has gone up a little over 11 per cent. 
For every increase of one per cent in the 
cost of living it costs the American people 
$2,000,000 more for the goods and services 
that they buy. So it has cost the American 
people about $22,000,000 more for the goods 
and services they buy. This is a hidden 
tax upon the American people. It would be 
much better if the Congress had appropri- 
ated that money as a tax because this type 
of hidden tax falls upon those least able 
to bear it. 

In addition to that $22,000,000 increase in 
the cost of the things that the people have 
had to buy, the equipment that the mili- 
tary has had to buy has also gone up. Don’t 
kid yourself. The military doesn’t stop buy- 
ing things just because the price goes up. I 
can give you some illustrations. The price 
of a pair of Army shoes went up from $5.72 
in June 1950 to $11.71 in July of 1951. An 
anti-aircraft gun went up from $161,000 in 
June 1950 to 30,000 today. A Navy blanket 
went up from $7.50 before Korea to $22.50 
today. 

Now, those are some exaggerated cases, 
but General Marshall in appearing in Janu- 
ary before the Congress of the United 
States asked for $7,000,000,000 more to 
make up for the increased costs of the 
things which the military must buy in the 
last $35,000,000,000 of defense appropria- 
tions. Just think of that—$7,000,000,000 
increase in the cost of $35,000,000,000 of 
expenditures. Another hidden tax. And 
that isn’t all. There is 175 billion dollars of 
liquid savings on the part of the people of 
America, and the value of that has gone 
down 11 per cent. 

Now, add all that up and what does it 
mean? It means we have got to stop it 
and incidentally we have had no inflation- 
ary pressures yet because inflation usually 
is associated with the government creat- 
ing more money through deficit financing, 
and that has not been true during the past 
year. As a matter of fact, government in 
the last fiscal year ending July had a $4 
billion cash surplus. 

Why did we have this increase in prices? 
For two reasons—fear buying and specu- 
lation in the broad sense of the word—fear 
buying because people thought there was 
going to be a war and they wanted to get 
stocked up before the shortages arrived, 
and the result is that they cashed their 
savings and bought things. In addition to 
that installment credit went up 24 per cent 
during this period. And merchants’ stocks 
went up with greater inventories. The re- 
sult was that commercial loans were in- 
creased by $10 billion during this period. 

Then we froze wages and prices on Janu- 
ary 26 this year. Now, that was our job to 
do. As a matter of fact, it should have been 
done when the law passed last September, 
but they tried the voluntary method and 
that didn’t work. They asked business not 
to raise prices, and what do you think 
happened? Six and one-quarter per cent 
of all American business concerns coop- 
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erated. Ninety-three and three-quarters 
did not. Within 48 hours after I assumed 
office we determined to freeze wages and 
prices. We didn’t have much of a staff. The 
total staff in my office consisted of four, 
and in Mr. DiSalle’s less than a hundred. 
Today we have about 15 thousand. To build 
that kind of a staff in eight months is not 
an easy job in itself, as those of you know 
who know anything about building up an 
organization can testify. But we were de- 
termined we would stop this increase in 
prices. Even though we didn’t have a staff 
we would build up a staff afterwards, and, 
ladies and gentlemen, prices which had 
been going up at the rate of about one and 
a half per cent a month before the price 
freeze have only gone up about one per 
cent in eight months. Prices have increased 
only about one per cent since wages and 
prices were frozen, 

We are in one of those short periods. 
Now, let me assure you that an inflation- 
ary period never goes straight up and a 
deflationary period never straight 
down. It is always an undulating move- 
ment. The freezing of prices gave people 
a little confidence that they didn’t need to 
buy right now. They could wait a little 
while, and so they deferred their purchases 
and we began to find more consumer goods 
produced than consumed and prices eased. 

That is a good thing. It is an excellent 
thing and people therefore say that there 
is no inflationary pressure. People by the 
droves representing special interests went 
up to the Congress and tried to defeat a 
control bill this year. I have never seen 
such a disgusting exhibition of self in- 
terest in my life as I saw up at the Con- 
gress. There was no group in America, 
with the exception of one, who came to the 
rescue and attempted to help us get a de- 
cent control bill, and that was the Ameri- 
can labor movement. 


All these other junior patriots had found 
a gold mine of a rich vein, and they were 
going to mine it to the limit. We got a 
control bill that isn’t as good as the one 
we had last year, a control bill in which 
we have got to pass through all increases 
in cost, whether direct or indirect, adver- 
tising or anything, up to July 26th of this 
year. We have got to pass them through 
into prices. 


20es 
goes 


Then we have got another amendment 
that we have got to allow the retailer and 
the wholesaler the traditional margin of 
profit—not the traditional profit, but the 
traditional margin of profit or percentage 
of profit. You know that when your volume 
increases your overhead goes down and 
you can operate on a lower margin of 
profit. If a man is doing $100,000 worth of 
business a month and it costs him $18,000 
to do it, and he is making 20 per cent or 
$20,000—if his volume increases to 10,000 
a month, his expenses might incr > to 
$20,000, but his profits at the same 1 gin 
go up to 40. Think how much more money 
he is making. 

Now, we have got to pass all that 
through under the Herlong amendment. 

Then we were prevented from rolling 
back beef prices. Well, beef was only 152 


per cent of parity, and we were going to 
roll it back another ten. We did roll it 
back ten already, but the Congress 
wouldn’t let us do that and then they 
killed slaughtering quotas. So we have a 
much bigger law than we had before. Our 
tools have been blunted and we have been 
up to the Congress just recently, and again 
Labor has supported us to get removed 
from the law those objectionable features 
which make its administration almost im- 
possible. 

Now, why am I worried about it? I am 
worried about it because I think there are 
inflationary pressures ahead. There are 
storm warnings ahead. We are in one of 
those low periods before the typhoon hits, 
but we know it is coming. Why do we 
know it is coming? We can tell you why. 
Because We are putting more money in 
the hands of people with which to buy 
things. The national personal income is 
$20,000,000,000 higher this year than it was 
last year, and we anticipate that it will 
be $20,000,000,000 higher this time next 
year than it is now on an annual basis. 
And yet there will be fewer things for 
people to buy. 

We are cutting back the cost of steel, 
copper, lead, zinc, aluminum and many 
other things. There will be fewer consumer 
goods to buy. We are cutting back the 
production of automobiles to a _ million, 
one hundred thousand in the fourth quar- 
ter of this year. We may cut them back 
in the first quarter of next year. The same 
thing is true of all consumer durables. In 
other words, We are paying people to make 
things that cannot be consumed, because 
a tank doesn’t help the housewife wash 
the dishes and a bazooka isn’t much use 
in cleaning up a rug, and a Garand M-1 
riflle doesn’t help in the bedroom, on most 
occasions. 

And so we feel that there are going to 
be great inflationary pressures ahead. 
What are we going to do about it? I think 
that we must try to control those inflation- 
ary pressures. I think if we allow infla- 
tion to come it will destroy the great mid- 
dle class of our society. If you destroy the 
middle class of any society you open up 
the road to Communism very effectively. 
We in America don’t want that great 
middle class destroyed. You are a part of 
that middle class and so am I. I am not 
worried about the extremely rich. They 
will take care of themselves. I am not 
worried about the extremely poor. They 
are always taken care of. I am worried 
about the great middle class of people 
whose savings, Whose life insurance, whose 
piggy bank savings for the college educa- 
tion are destroyed through inflation, de- 
stroyed just as effectively as by a military 
invasion. 

We in America have built a greater and 
greater military society. We must con- 
tinue to do that and we can’t let it be de- 
stroyed through inflation. Whether I am 
in office or out of office, Iam going to fight 
against inflation with everything I have. 

But we have got a wage policy, too. Let 
me tell you just a little bit about that. 
Maybe you are interested. The wage pol- 
icy, Order No, 6, allowed wage increases 
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of 10 per cent from January 15, 1950, with 
out coming to the Wage Board for ap- 
proval. It also allowed hardship and in- 
equities to be taken care of and allowed 
those wage increases to go into effect, the 
negotiations of which between manage- 
ment and labor had been practically com- 
pleted before the wage increase. 

We have a tri-partite wage board con- 
sisting of six members of Management, 
labor, and the so-called public—experts, 
so to speak—and to the everlasting credit 
of the Wage Stabilization Board, almost 
every decision that they have rendered 
since their reconstitution has been a 
unanimous decision. That speaks well for 
the cooperation of these three groups in 
our democratic society. I have nothing 
but words of praise for them. 

More recently they came out with the 
cost-of-living formula which, in addition 
to the 10 per cent, allows an increase in 
the cost of living from January 26, 1951, to 
be reflected in wage increases either by an 
escalator clause to be bargained by man- 
agement and Labor, or by increases every 
six months. 

In addition to that, within the last two 
days I approved a program for intra and 
inter plant inequities. I think you know 
what that is without my going into details. 

Now, why did I approve this escalator 
clause for the cost of living? For this rea- 
son: Agriculture has its parity formula. As 
prices go up for the things that agriculture 
buys the parity formula goes up, and parity 
has gone up considerably since Korea. In 
other words, we cannot freeze any agri- 
cultural product until it reaches parity, 
and most agricultural products except 
meat and eggs and a few others are below 
parity, and parity goes up as the cost of 
living goes up. Management has its esca- 
lator clause in the so-called Capehart 
amendment in which it passes its costs 
into prices, Isn’t it only fair, therefore, that 
Labor should have its escalator clause so 
that the standard of living of Labor will 
not be destroyed during this period? And 
so we have approved an escalator clause 
for Labor. 

In February I also recommended to Cyrus 
Ching that the Board consider other things. 
I felt that pensions and health and welfare 
funds were not inflationary because they 
are money taken out of the pay stream 
and put into something for a future date. 
Also you can’t evaluate them in dollars and 
cents. Let’s be honest with ourselves. 

I know of one firm which last November 
negotiated a pension clause, and after it 
was done the union put out a circular that 
the pension clause cost the company so 
much money, and simultaneously without 
any collusion the company put out a cir- 
cular that the pension cost so much, and 
the company said that it cost just half what 
the union said it cost. 

As a matter of fact, you can’t evaluate 
a pension in dollars and cents. All that 
leads to is further bickering and further 
arguing and further unrest and it isn’t 
stabilizing. It is unstabilizing, and so it 
should be considered. 

In addition to that I felt that American 
Labor traditionally not only exists on a 


standard of living, the same standard of 
living, but it has traditionally shared in 
the increased productivity of American in- 
dustry. That’s the reason that the standard 
of living has continuously gone up in 
America as contrasted to some other lands, 
because we have increased productivity 
here. Some method ought to be found of 
working that out. 

The Wage Stabilization Board is going to 
try to hold this line, and the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board is doing what I think is an 
excellent job. It is one of the important 
elements of a stabilization program, and 
every time there is a program before the 
Wage Stabilization Board for breaking the 
formula it is signed by management as well 
as Labor. Nobody knows better than I do 
the desire of management frequently to 
break the Wage Stabilization program to 
get workers in a tight industry, and we 
have seen illustrations of it. I want to as- 
sure you today that when management 
breaks the wage stabilization program in 
order to get laborers without authority we 
are going to prosecute them because we 
are going to try to hold the line on all 
fronts. 


Now, it isn’t easy on any front. Let me 
take the agricultural front. I wish you 
gentlemen could have sat down with the 
17 southern cotton Senators that came to 
see us about increasing the price of cotton 
from the price that we froze it at 45 
cents. They wanted it to go up to the world 
price last spring, Which was about 65 cents. 
Why? In order to increase production, they 
said. But we kept it at 45 cents. What is the 
result? We have the largest cotton acre- 
age for many many years, and an enormous 
crop, and the future price of cotton has 
sunk from 45 cents to 34 cents, and now 
the farmers are coming in and asking us 
to take the cotton off the market by buying 
it and stockpiling it so that we can raise 
the price of cotton. 


Let’s take wool. This job of mine has 
many imports and exports and we buy 
many of these products, as I told you. The 
price of wool went up from a dollar and 
twenty cents before Korea to three dollars 
and eighty-seven and a half cents at Bos- 
ton. Now, I usually get cleaned at Boston 
too, but it doesn’t cost me $3.87%. It costs 
me more than that as a rule. It was then 
that I discussed with Charlie Wilson the 
problem of building synthetic fiber plants, 
and it was by sheer coincidence, I am sure, 
that the price of wool tumbled from $3.87% 
when we made this announcement to $1.85, 
which it is today. If the price of wool goes 
up above $2 I am going to again recom- 
mend to Mr. Wilson that we give amorti- 
zations and encourage the building of syn- 
thetic fiber plants so that we will have a 
domestic stockpile of wool. 


We are going to do everything we can 
to hold the line. But doing everything 
we can to hold the line with the tools we 
have got, which are very blunt, we may 
not be able to hold it next year. And I 
think that is a very frightening prospect. 
But I can assure you that we will do 
everything we can in the process, however, 
to do it. 
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I want to tell you as members of the 
American Federation of Labor that there 
are three suggestions I would like to make 
to you in my conclusion. One is I would 
like to suggest the opportunity for greater 
production was never more evident than 
it is today because production is the anti- 
dote to inflation. Produce goods and you 
don’t have inflation. We need to fight in- 
flation. We need it not only here, gentle- 
men. We need it in eyery country in the 
world. If you think that we have had 
some bad times look at what some of the 
other countries have had. There are many 
countries of the world in which the whole- 
sale price index has more than doubled 
in the last 15 months what it was in 
America. I think these gentlemen from 
England will bear me out that the whole- 
sale price index has gone up more in Eng- 
land than it has over here. It has gone 
up 16 per cent here, as I remember the 
figures, and 24 per cent in England. 

So we need increased productivity. 

And again, may I refer to President 
Green and that period several years ago, 
when management and Labor sat down 
with each other and when President 
Green and President Philip Murray and 
I sat down on the so-called management- 
labor charter and one of the provisions 
of that management-labor charter that I 
think is just as important today as it 
was then—and it should be posted on 
every union hall and in every corpora- 
tion’s executive board of directors—I 
would like to read it to you. President 
Green and President Philip Murray and 
I signed it, and it says: ‘‘Increased pros- 
perity for all involves the highest degree 
of production and employment at wages 
assuring a steadily advancing standard of 
living. Improved production efficiency and 
technological advancement must, there- 
fore, be constantly encouraged.” 

Second, the opportunity for more ‘‘man- 
to-man”’ cooperation between Labor and 
mangement should not be overlooked. We 
still have much to do in a better under- 
standing between management and Labor, 
and we still have much to explore in the 
areas of agreement, because areas of 
agreement can be widened and the areas 
of disagreement narrowed. 

I would like to suggest to you that we 
ought to consider, perhaps, permanent 
labor-management committees in the fu- 
ture, not with any naive idea that we will 
settle all the problems that we encounter 

the Lord knows we won't, but with the 
idea that we can have a better understand- 
ing in this democratic society of ours than 
we have had in the past. 

There is the opportunity for leadership 
by all of our people. You in Labor have 
done a great deal toward this, and I hesi- 
tate to suggest that you do more. But 
perhaps you would like to have a stock- 
pile of trained personnel that can operate 
both here and abroad in those fields in 
which they are necessary. 

T would like to see trained personnel 
like the old Bob Watts you used to have— 
and you have some today. All I want is 
more, who can help in positions both here 
and abroad, 


I would like to see the time when some 
of our ambassadors abroad are sent from 
the field of Labor. How better can we 
understand a country like England, which 
has a Labor Government, than to send a 
Labor ambassador from America? And 
the same is true from many other coun- 
tiies. I know there are difficulties in- 
volved, but I hope you will accord leaves 
of absence to your trained people and 
then take them back into the Labor move- 
ment, as difficult as I know that is, so 
that those people can exert leadership in 
other portions of the world. 

There is a tremendous amount to be 
done if we are going to defeat these horse- 
men of communism and inflation, and we 
will need the cooperation of all if we are 
going to be successful. 

And, ladies and gentlemen, I never 
awaken in the morning that I don’t thank 
God that I live in America. 

[ never awaken in the morning that I 
don’t thank God that the decisions here 
are made by 154 million Americans and 
not by some dictator or his appointed 
satellites, 

I thank God that the policeman on the 
corner is there for my protection and not 
to spy on me or my neighbor. 

I thank God that the tonic of oppor- 
tunity in this land is at every man’s elbow, 
so that he can partake of it and grow 
strong through its elixir. 

I thank God that we are a people of 
courage that do not want to exploit other 
peoples of the world. 

I thank God that we in America have 
enough magnificent human understanding 
to pour forth our bounty, to give shelter 
and clothing and food to those who are 
in dire distress in other places in the 
world, irrespective of their religion, the 
way they part their hair, the color of their 
skin, or the way they tie their necktie. 

I thank God that we in America have 
determination and are willing to stand by 
what we think is right, even though the 
going is tough and the way is hard. 

And, above all, I thank God that Am- 
erica is always one of mornings, because 
it is always morning in America, it is 
always a great day, and we always look 
forward to a better tomorrow; we look 
forward to the opportunities of tomorrow. 
and if we can defeat those horsemen of 
communism and inflation, then we open 
up whole new vistas of opportunities that 
have never been conceived of before by 
man. We build a homestead for ourselves 
where there is an assurance of abundant 
crops and an assurance of good will. 

And we can only do all of that with 
God's help. But we must do it with our 
own help as well, because we should not 
forzet that we are made in His image 
and we have a lot to live up to. 

I can’t tell you this afternoon whether 
we are going to have war—I don’t know, 
and neither does anybody else know, but 
I can assure you that there was never a 
time in history when geography and man- 
kind were thrown together under more 
favorable circumstances than here in the 
United States of America. It would look 
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like the kindly Providence which had 
wrought these miracles was eagerly 
watching to see how man’s capacity for 
grandeur was working out. 

Can man, thus dowered with these op- 
portunities live up to them? If he can, I 
can assure you that, although I cannot 
tell you we can prevent war, in my opin- 
ion we are doing the things which are 
most likely to prevent war; we are doing 
the things, the only things that I know 
of that can prevent war, and if we can 
prevent it, maybe at long last we can 
reach that age for which mankind has 
longed throughout the centuries—peace 
on earth, and good will toward men. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: There is nothing 
I can say that would emphasize the im- 
pression that has been made upon the 
minds of this audience more than the 
response you haye just now made to this 
eloquent address delivered by Mr. John- 
ston. Tt has been my privilege to listen to 
him on many occasions, to consider the 
many suggestions he has made and to 
listen to the sound analysis which he has 
offered many, many times of the economic 
conditions which prevail throughout the 
»nation, and I can truthfully say that never 
before have I heard him make such a con- 
vincing analysis and such an all-embrac- 
ing group of suggestions as he has offered 
here this afternoon. He has measured up 
to a new standard of excellency. We can 
feel fortunate indeed in that a man pos- 
sessing such an understanding of the eco- 
nomic situation prevailing in America and 
throughout the world is serving in this 
wonderfully influential capacity in Wash- 
ington at the present time. 

I did not know that the Chamber of 
Commerce could ever produce a man like 
Eric Johnston. I thought it was only the 
American Federation of Labor that could 
train men to speak as he has here this 
afternoon. I want to thank him sincerely 
and honestly from the bottom of my 
heart for his visit here and for this dy- 
namic address, and to tell him in conclu- 
sion that if he gets out of a job with the 
Chamber of Commerce, he may come to 
the American Federation of Labor and we 
will take care of him. 


MR. JOHNSTON: That is one of the 
finest compliments that has ever been paid 
me—probably the finest. It will always 
be engraved upon my memory as a tribute 
which I shall always cherish and always 
remember. 

Thank you. 


BLOOD DONATIONS REQUESTED 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now for just a 
few moments I want you to listen to some 
very patriotic men whom we love and ad- 
First I want to introduce to you 
Captain Gene Bradley, of the United Air 
Force, representing the Blood Donor Cam- 
paign of the Armed Forces. 


mire. 


Captain Gene Bradley 


Mr. Green and A. F. of L. members: I 
am not going to give a speech. My only 
purpose here is to introduce several men 
who will quickly and briefly deliver a very 
We were to introduce three 
men, two of whom are A. F. of L. mem- 
One was an Army man, the other 
a Marine, and the third man was an Air 
man. Unfortunately, the Marine 
cannot be here because he has just been 
taken into emergency Oak 
Knoll Hospital. <All three of these men 
have seen what it means to get blood from 
A. F. of L. fellow 
Americans. 

I just want to tell you, before introduc- 
ing the two men who are here, a little 
bit about this one A. F. of L. member who 
is now in Oak Knoll Hospital. His name 
is Sergeant H. J. Schafer, of the United 
States Marine Reserves. 
recalled to active duty, and I am sure he 
wouldn’t mind if I make a comment or two. 
Sergeant Schafer has already been given 
20 pints of blood, and that has saved his 
life. He was wounded when he was with 
Company G, 3rd Battalion, Seventh Regi- 
ment, First Marine Division. He received 
numerous wounds from shell fragments 
and small arms fire and also had a concus- 
grenade explosion. To him 
very real and 


vital message. 
bers. 
Force 


surgery at 


members, from our 


He is a reservist, 


sion from a 
that war in Korea is very, 
very, very hard. 

He is one of your men, a member of the 
Carpenters’ Union of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
in Tacoma, Washington. 
ference between this sergeant and you 
A. F. of L. men and others who are so 
patriotically joining the service from your 
ranks and from the other ranks through- 
out America is that he has given perhaps 
a little more than the others in the serv- 
ice. That includes his right arm below the 
elbow, his right leg below the knee, and 


He is a furniture maker 
The main dif- 
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part of his left foot, and I know that I 
that we 
And 
may the future be more secure than it 


speak for all of you when I say 
wish him Godspeed in getting well. 


has been in the past. 

His one plea to you, I am sure, would 
be this: Please remember that that war is 
very real, and to him and to his 
comrades we ask that you give all the 


very, 


blood that you can give. I Know that he 
would 
back to your unions and tell them about 
him and his request for blood. 

Now, to introduce the two gentlemen 
who are here United 
States Army. First, Sergeant First Class 
Carl K. Reed, 
Army Street, here in San Francisco. He 


have this one request; 


please go 


representing the 
aged 29, home address 2406 
has a wife and a four-year-old son. He is 
a member of Local 2288, Lumber and Saw- 
mill Workers, United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. Sergeant 
Reed is a veteran of nine years’ service. 
He is a member of C Battery, 21st Anti- 
Aircraft Artillery Battalion, 25th Infantry 
Division in Korea. 


Sergeant First Class Carl K. Reed 


Well, 
speaker, and I am not here to speak. 


ladies and gentlemen, I am no 
Tam 
here to appeal to you, as leaders in your 
own fields, to go back home and put the 
pressure on in your various locals, not 
only put it on, but keep it on. 

This blood situation is becoming 
critical. I mean a lot of people don’t think 


so, but it is critical today. The men in 


very 


service need a lot of blood. For myself, 
I have had over 20 pints. 
average is seven pints, total average. A 


They say the 


man does not have to be seriously wounded 
to need blood. He may be just scratched. 
It is the shock that will get him. 

So I would like to ask you people to go 
back home and put the pressure on in 
your locals, 

It seems that this war in Korea, not be- 
ing a declared war, makes it difficult for 
people to realize how high the casualties 
are. They say one out of every four men 
in Korea becomes a casualty. So this blood 
is very critically needed at this time. 


CAPTAIN BRADLEY: That was an 
Army man who has received blood. Now 
let us hear an Air Force man who has 


administered blood—Staff Sergeant Ecidor 
United States Air Force. 
Sergeant Duran was a member of the 79th 
Medical Group, Far East Air Force, and 
in this administered blood 
while serving on air evacuation daily be- 
tween 


Duran, of the 


position he 


Korea and Japan. 


Staff Sergeant Ecidor Duran 


Americans: 
started last 


fellow 
conflict 


Mr. President and 


When this Korean 


summer, several other medical technicians 


and myself were sent to the Far East, soon 
after the conflict 
Japan, and 
there I went to an air 


began. I was sent to 
immediately after arriving 
strip in Southern 
Japan, where the combat cargo craft were 
flying into Korea. I never will forget the 
all the 


experience, I 


first day, because in spite of medi- 
cal training and of all my 
have never seen anything like I saw that 
day. There were men in all the aid tents 
several of 
While the 


aircraft that I went in on was being un- 


that were set up there, and 
them received blood and plasma. 


loaded I checked 27 men I was to take out. 
Of those 27 men 11 had had or were re- 
ceiving blood or blood plasma. 
instance in 
that I never will forget. 
close friends was wounded on the air strip 


There was one particular 


One of my real 


by an enemy air attack. If it had not been 
for the fact that we had blood and fast 
air transportation that man would not be 
alive today. 

Unfortunately, we do not always have 
blood available. That is why we need your 
blood. I know what it means to see a man 
with gratitude in his face, when he knows 
that some fellow American—and that is 
you, ladies and gentlemen —has taken 
time from his daily activities to donate his 
or her blood. It is a real pleasure to see 
the gratitude in that when 
you can reassure him that he is getting 
blood and that there is blood available for 
him. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, I want you 


man’s face, 


to do something for us men in the Armed 
When you 
go home to your unions please stress the 
fact that we need blood, and I am sure 
that you will do so, because it is very 
urgently needed. 

I thank you. 


Forces, your fellow Americans 
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LABOR MASS 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to an- 
nounce that the Labor Mass usually held 
during the sessions of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention will be cele- 
brated at St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sunday 
morning, September 23, at 10:30 a. m. 

The Cathedral is located at O’Farrell 
Street and Van Ness Avenue. 


SERVICE OF WORSHIP 


SECRETARY MEANY: I wish to an- 
nounce that a cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to the delegates and their families 
and friends by the San Francisco Council 
of Churches to attend the Service of 
Worship this Sunday, September 23, 1951 
at the First Congregatioanl Church, Post 
and Masons Streets, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


This church and its pastor, Dr. William E. 
McCormick, is acting on behalf of nearly 
one hundred churches of San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Immediately upon adjournment, begin- 
ning at 4:30 o’clock p. m. at 21st and Harri- 
son Streets here in San Francisco there 
will be a plaque presentation in connection 
with the dedication services of the John 
E. O’Connell Vocational and Training 
School. This dedication will last only an 
hour. 

The Apprenticeship School graduation 
will be held here in the Civic Auditorium 
and all delegates are invited to attend. A 
dance will follow immediately afterward. 

At 4:15 o’clock p. m. the convention was 
adjourned to 9:30 o’clock a.m. Friday 
morning, September 21. 
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FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


San Francisco, California 
September 21, 1951 


The convention was called to order at 
9:50 o’clock a.m. by President Green. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
present to you this morning Dr. Howard 
Thurman, who will pronounce the invo- 
cation, 


INVOCATION 


Doctor Howard Thurman 


(Fellowship Church) 


Drop Thy still dews of quietness, 

*Till all our strivings cease. 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 

And let our ordered lives consist of the 
beauty of thy peace. 


We come before Thee, our Father, with- 
out pretention, without pride or arrog- 
ance, but with simplicity of heart, seeking 
wisdom and the guidance that Thou dost 
share with our children. 


Teach us, our Father, that if we nourish 
in our minds and spirits those things 
which make for injustice or selfishness, 
for unrighteousness we shall spend our 
days stumbling in darkness. 


Teach us, oh God our Father, that if 
we nourish with our lives and our spirits 
those things which make for holiness, for 
honesty, for righteousness, we shall be- 
come in our work and in our play more 
and more like Thee. And to become like 
Thee, oh God, is the be-all and end-all of 
our desires. 


This is our simple prayer as we offer 
it in simplicity of heart and mind—Amen. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


SECRETARY MEANY read the follow- 
ing communications: 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 20, 1951 


Honorable William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 

St. Francis Hotel 

San Francisco 


Deeply regret that the legislative situa- 
tion here precludes the possibility of my 
making the journey to San Francisco to 
accept your gracious invitation to address 
the convention of the American Federa- 
ton of Labor. Ever since I received your 
invitation I have been hoping I could ac- 
cept but the Senate has just commenced 
consideration of the tax bill on which 
there will be many amendments offered 
and probably some close votes under 
which circumstances I do not feel at lib- 
erty to leave Washington. Please convey 
to the delegates assembled my great ap- 
preciation,, not only of your invitation, 
but of their steadfast advocacy of demo- 
cratic ideals and their opposition to the 
autocratic and totalitarian theories that 
would destroy individual liberties and the 
right of Labor to be its own master. In 
these tragic days of stress and uncer- 
tainty in the world, the great work of 
the American Federation of Labor and 
others who labor in the field of produc- 
tion is essential to the preservation of 
our rights. I congratulate you upon this 
great record and wish for your great or- 
ganization continued strength and forti- 
tude in fighting the good fight in behalf 
of freedom and the dignity of man, 


ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
Vice President 


Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 20, 1951 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
A. F. of L. Convention Hall 
Civie Auditorium 

San Francisco 


I sincerely regret that committee meet- 
ings and the fact that Federal employees 
and Postal employees pay raise bills are 
on the floor for action make it impossible 
for me to leave Washington to visit with 
my friends in the American Federation of 
Labor during your convention in my home 
city. This is a great disappointment to 
me as I recall the many fine associations 
and friendships I made during the 1947 
convention and over the long years I 
served as an officer of San Francisco 
Labor Council and California Federation 
of Labor. I know you will assure our 
many mutual friends that I still do and 
always will regard myself as part of the 
movement and always cherish those prin- 
ciples for which the A. F. of L. stands. I 
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sincerely hope that the officers and dele- 
gates have a pleasant stay in my native 
city and that the convention adopts for- 
ward looking and sound policies which 
will improve the lot of the American 
worker, strengthen our country and con- 
tribute to the advancement of justice, 
freedom and democracy with the peace 
throughout the world. My kindest per- 
sonal regards to you, President Green, 
and all the officers and delegates. 


Jack Shelly 


Kansas City, Mo. 
September 19, 1951 


William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor Convention 
St. Francis Hotel 

San Francisco 

Congratulations to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor assembled at your 1951 
convention. May your organization con- 
tinue to represent the interests of those 
men and women who are working to keep 
America strong. The best wishes of more 
than a million members of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles are with you and your 
representatives, 


M. L. Brown, Administrative Director, 
Fraternal Order of Eagles 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Sept. 19, 1951 


William Green, President 

American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Labor 
quarters 

San Francisco 


Head- 


It is my privilege to extend to you and 
your other officers and the delegates to 
the 70th convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor greetings both personal 
and in behalf of the Stove Mounters In- 
ternational Union of North America and 
our best wishes for a successful conven- 
tion. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 


Ed. W. Kaiser, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 


Sept. 20, 1951 


Hon. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
St. Francis Hotel 

San Francisco 


My best wishes for success of this great 
convention of the A. F. of L. and further 
continuance of constructive and humani- 
tarian program you are fighting for, I 
very much wish that I could attend all 
of your sessions but pressure of an im- 
portant trial for one of our clients makes 
this impossible. I hope, however, to greet 
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many of you at the apprenticeship grad- 
uation exercises this evening. Kindest re- 
gards to you personally and all the dele- 
gates. 
Sincerely, 
Gerald J. O’Gara, 


State Senator, San Francisco 


JCB11/503 LBD Bandung 27/26 17 1240 JVR 
Lt. A. F. of L., Hotel St. Francis, 
San Francisco 


On behalf of BPSS, representing 200,- 
000 workers in Indonesia, I send greetings 
and good wishes to your convention. 


Sumarno 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 


to appoint a committee to escort ou 


speaker of this morning, the Administra- 
Defense Production Adminis- 
National Production Author- 
ity, Mr. Manly Fleischmann. I will name 
on that committee Brother L. P. Lindelof, 


Painters; Brother Richard Gray, Building 


tor of the 
tration and 


and Construction 
Brother Charles MacGowan, of the Boiler- 


Trades Department, and 


makers, 


Now I am pleased to present to you the 


fraternal delegate from the Canadian 
Trades and Labor Congress, who will de- 


liver to you his greetings and his messa 


It isa great pleasure to present Mr. Ber- 
nard Shane, the fraternal delegate from 


the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


MR. BERNARD SHANE 


Fraternal Delegate, Canadian Trades 
eS 


and Labor Congress) 


Brother President, distinguished guests, 
delegates to the convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


As I stand here today before your great 
gathering, in the company of the leaders 
and officers of the affiliates of this won- 
derful family of Labor, my memory brings 
me back to the beginning of this century, 
when as a very young man, I became as- 
sociated with the American Federation of 
zibor. I vividly remember the day, when 
over 40 years ago, as a cloak operator in 
the City of Philadelphia, I joined the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, which has been my very home ever 
since. This was the period of great strug- 
gles, the period of storm and stress of our 
trade union movement, our formative 


years. Hardly did I dream in these years 
of youthful enthusiasm that the day will 
come when I will bring you fraternal 
greetings from the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. It is therefore a 
source of pride and joy to me personally 
and also a great honor and privilege to 
address you as the fraternal delegate from 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada. 


On behalf of the officers and members 
of the international, National, Provincial 
and local organizations and unions affili- 
ated to and chartered by the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada I bring you 
warm fraternal greetings. I am sure that 
they would want me at this time to ex- 
press to the President and Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor the pleasure of the Congre that 
the last quarterly meeting of your ecu- 
tive Council was held in Montreal. This, 
in itself, expresses in tangible form how 
great and strong are the brotherly ties 
between our organizations, how close and 
harmonious are our relations as trade 
unionists. 


Never in history has the need for close 
and cordial working relations between the 
friends of freedom been more pressing. 
Never have working people through their 
own free organizations met that challenge 
so completely and earnestly as now. When 
we are deluged with propaganda — from 
those who would destroy us and our free 
organizations to the effect that we are 
weak and divided, let us remind ourselves 
of the facts: of the fact that Labor in the 
free world is more closely united today than 
ever before; of the fact that our free 
unions are stronger than ever before; of 
the fact that free men here and through- 
out the whole world are determined to pre- 
serve their freedom at any cost. 


We who are associated together in 
unions affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada can take some pride 
in saying and believing these things. We 
have had some part in bringing these new 
and encouraging conditions into being. But 
we must, at the same time, not lose sight 
of the fact that we also have some re- 
sponsibility for seeing that these new con- 
ditions continue to prevail. 

Our unions and industry have grown 
throughout Canada. Our population and 
national output are about one-tenth of 
yours, but the growth and development of 
both in recent years have been no less 
impressive and important. And as these 
have increased so has the size and influ- 
ence of the labor movement and, in par- 
ticular, the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, 


Today the Congress numbers its affili- 
ated membership at half a million. There 
are 71 international unions affiliated. Along 
with these organizations, both great and 
small, are 14 national and provincial or- 
ganizations. In addition, there are more 
than 250 directly chartered local unions in 
all parts of the country. 
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This great national body of affiliated 
trade unions was first organized in 1873. 
Since then Labor in Canada has been able 
to gain many legislative successes. This 
has been true in the national and also in 
the provincial and municipal sphere. How- 
ever, with each success in the legislative 
field some new problem seems to crop up. 


We are finding today that our concilia- 
tion laws and labor relations machinery 
are faulty. You have your problems cre- 
ated by the Taft-Hartley Act. We in Can- 
ada are confronted with ten different labor 
relations acts in the ten different Prov- 
inces and with the exception of one, they 
are designed to control Labor. In most 
instances these laws definitely interfere 
with the regular processes of collective 
bargaining. 


In the same way as it is difficult to point 
to legislative successes in the matter of 
labor relations and conciliation without at 
the same time making allowances for faults 
in the law and its procedures, so must re- 
cent advances in social security be quali- 
fied. For nearly half a century we have 
battled for satisfactory old age pension 
legislation. As far back as 1927 we obtained 
the first law which provided a pension to 
those in need over the age of seventy. At 
that time the monthly allowance was fixed 
at a maximum of twenty dollars. Today it 
is forty dollars. 


Beginning the first of next year we have 
been promised a universal pension for all 
ot seventy and over. This pension will be 
paid to everyone regardless of social or eco- 
nomic position. It is a pension payable to 
all Canadians as of right. This would be a 
great step forward and one in which Or- 
ganized Labor could take very great pride 
if it were not for the fact that the monthly 
pension rate will be only forty dollars. At 
present prices that will be no more than a 
pittance and far from adequate for those 
whose financial condition will force them to 
live entirely on the pension. 


Ahead of us now is another struggle to 
get the Government to raise its sights and 
pay more reasonable monthly sums to our 
older citizens. At the same time we are 
anxious to have the age limit lowered to 
sixty-five for men and sixty for women. 


With all of the faults IT have mentioned, 
our old age pension legislation has been im- 
proving. It has been improving much faster 
than another factor of social security which 
Organized Labor in Canada has been urging 
for many years. I refer to national health 
insurance. 


About twenty years ago Canada’s parlia- 
ment passed legislation to provide for a 
scheme of national health insurance, How- 
ever, this law was held to be unconstitu- 
tional and never Was put into force. When 
the constitution was changed it wasn’t 
health insurance that ensued; it was some- 
thing else: Unemployment Insurance. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada is very proud indeed of the part it has 


played in the development of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. This legislation—the re- 
sult of continuous effort from as early as 
1916—become effective in 1941. In the last 
ten years coverage of the working force of 
Canada has not been made as complete as 
we would prefer, but out of five million 
workers about three million are covered. 
To the credit of these three million work- 
ers there stands in the fund at the present 
time at least seven hundred million dollars 
—a fair nest egg to have laid away against 
the day when employment prospects and 
manpower problems are rather different 
from what they are today. 


In this sketchy outline I have been try- 
ing to give you some idea of the struggle 
your brothers in Canada have been making 
to gain a reasonably adequate measure of 
social security, and at the same time an in- 
dication of the scope and development of 
such schemes at the moment. I can assure 
you that our trade unions in Canada will 
never rest until they do achieve a full mea- 
sure of comprehensive social security in- 
cluding universal old age pensions at sixty- 
five, national health insurance, mothers’ 
allowances for widows, and full-scale un- 
employment insurance. To this we are also 
hopeful of adding pensions for the physi- 
cally handicapped so that every Canadian 
will have at least some measure of financial 
security throughout his lifetime. 


We of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada are convinced that political free- 
dom can only be maintained where there is 
also economic freedom. We are just as con- 
vinced that economic freedom can only 
exist where there is social security and free 
trade unions. To these ends the efforts of 
our unions and our central labor bodies will 
always be directed in Canada. 


Of course the greatest problem we have 
had to deal with in Canada in recent 
months has been inflation. Prices have 
been soaring. The cost of living has risen 
rapidly ever since price controls were 
dropped by the Government in 1946. 


Our cost of living index is based on prices 
in the period 1935 to 1939. Today it is nearly 
ninety per cent above the value for the 
base period. This sharp upswing in prices 
has been reflected in a comparative drop 
in the living standards of our people, for 
at no time have wages and salaries been 
able to keep up with the price advance. 


The living standards of skilled tradesmen 
and industrial workers in Canada have 
never been as high as those of the same 
people in the United States. Our prices for 
most goods are higher than yours. Our 
wages and salaries are decidedly lower. 


All of our affiliated organizations have 
sought wage adjustments to overcome the 
loss of purchasing power due to price rises, 
and most of them have been successful. 
The result, however, has been merely to 
hold the line in some cases and actually to 
slip backward in spite of wage increases in 
others. Today more than four out of every 
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ten wage earners in Canada have less pur- 
chasing power than they had in 1946. Their 
real wages are less than they were in the 
control period of 1941-46. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada has not sat idly by while all this hard- 
ship was being wrought upon its affiliated 
membership. The convention of 1950 in 
Montreal instructed the Executive Council 
to develop a nation-wide campaign to 
swing public opinion behind price controls. 
The policy of the Congress had been in 
favor of price controls throughout the war- 
time control period and consistently so 
thereafter. Now the membership asked for 
a campaign to bring the weight of the 
whole public behind price controls. 


In carrying out this convention decision, 
the Congress sought and obtained the co- 
operation and collaboration of all national 
union centers and for the first time in Ca- 
nadian history the entire labor movement 
united in a campaign to improve the posi- 
tion of the workers. The results of that 
campaign was to force the Government to 
ask Parliament for the necessary powers 
to impose price controls when and if they 
thought these were needed. Unfortunately, 
our Government has not yet thought that 
price controls are necessary although our 
dollar is now worth less than 53 cents and 
is still declining in value. 


While refusing to accept the advice of 
labor on how to curb inflation and bring 
runaway prices under control, our Govern- 
ment chose to listen to big: business and the 
profiteers. Instead of imposing overall price 
controls, they imposed certain types of 
credit and buying restrictions. These re- 
strictions are most discriminatory. What 
they really mean is that if you are a mil- 
lionaire you can do as you like, but if you 
are an average fellow and just able to make 
ends meet with some difficulty then you 
must accept a goodly measure of Govern- 
ment control. The result: the profiteers and 
the money lenders are getting richer, while 
the poor are becoming even more im- 
poverished. 


Consequently a feeling of frustration and 
unrest prevails in the ranks of our member- 
ship. World communism and their agents 
in Canada could not find a better ally than 
the forces of inflation, which undermine 
the economic security and the well-being 
of millions of our people. A halt to rising 
prices, restraint of run-away inflation, 
sound and constructive economic and fiscal 
policies on the part of the Government, are 
the prerequisites for our successful victory 
over the forces leading us into economic 
chaos and the destructive designs of world 
communism. 


We in the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada have during the past few years 
done our share to successfully combat and 
contain the forces of communism within 
the Canadian trade union movement. Asa 
result, Communists no longer hold vital 
positions of leadership in our affiliated or- 
ganizations, No organization has taken 
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more direct and effective steps to combat 
this foe of democracy and freedom. Ca- 
nadian workers believe in freedom and in 
the freedom of association. They will fight 
to preserve their freedom. They will fight 
to protect their country if it is attacked. 


The Trades and Labor Congress of Can- 
ada has supported the policies of the Ca- 
nadian Government, where these have been 
directed towards protecting eur country 
and our freedom from possible or threat- 
ened inroads of Stalin’s communism. We 
have endorsed the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Marshall Plan. We 
have applauded the efforts to increase our 
military defense. But we are also con- 
vinced that effective defense against com- 
munism and dictatorship cannot be at- 
tained through military measures alone. 


Your boys and ours have been fighting 
side by side in Korea under the flag of the 
United Nations to stop aggression. We 
want more out of that struggle than just 
a military victory, more than just a halt to 
aggression, more than just a proof to any 
would-be aggressor that such exploits can 
only end in failure because of the over- 
whelming power of free peoples acting in 
unison. We want that fight to reduce the 
number of our enemies and potential ene- 
mies and make more friends for us. How 
can we do that? 


I raise this question here because we as 
trade unionists, I think, have some of the 
answers. We are making friends through- 
out the world. We have learned to cooper- 
ate in the international sphere and 
through our new and amazingly effective 
organization, the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, are making 
friends for freedom in many lands. 
Through our international unions and the 
IFCTU we are extending the hand of 
friendship to the workers of Asia and other 
lands less fortunate than ours. They know 
that we, as trade unionists, haven’t vast 
amounts of money. They do know, how- 
ever, that we are sincere in our desire to 
see them become well organized and 
through their organizations to obtain 
greatly needed improvements in their liv- 
ing and working standards and we are thus 
creating friends all over the world. In my 
opinion, we should try to find why assist- 
ance given by governments cannot be ac- 
cepted with the same good will as it is ac- 
cepted by the trade union movement. 


The free world, presently under attack 
from a Vicious, unrelenting and wholly un- 
principled force, needs sound and effective 
leadership. Because of its economic posi- 
tion, that leadership must come from the 
United States of America. The leaders of 
this country must, however, bear in mind 
that their newly-found leadership entails 
new responsibilities. The historic develop- 
ments and individual characteristics of 
each nation participating in the grand alli- 
ance should be recognized. The confidence 
that the rest of the free world has in United 
States leadership will depend at any time 
on how effective that leadership is, and 
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such effectiveness requires, at least in part, 
the maintenance of good and cordial rela- 
tions with other countries. 


One thing the labor movement in Canada 
believes in and is trying all the time to 
have the Government of Canada agree to, 
is the stepping up of aid to the under-de- 
veloped areas of the world. Our membership 
is convinced that improved economic status 
in these other countries is one of the most 
effective safeguards against communism. 
Doubtless we must continue to build up our 
defenses at home and abroad. Certainly we 
favor the development of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and the exten- 
sion of military cooperation within the 
framework of the United Nations, but this 
is only part of the job, though a very im- 
portant part indeed. Above all, we must 
make friends for freedom and democracy 
throughout the world. 


And in doing all of these things we must 
not lose sight of a very real truth, that 
charity begins at home. We must make 
sure that we continue to foster freedom and 
democracy right here at home. 


Thus, in Canada, we think of the fight 
against Stalin and his slave-camp dictator- 
ship as a three-front war. We must fight 
in the field with all the might that we can 
muster whenever and wherever he decides 
to hurl the weight of his forces against us. 
We must fight poverty and exploitation in 
all lands with all the weapons of friend- 
ship we can sincerely bring to bear. And 
we must make democracy work at home so 
that our own people may know and enjoy 
more and more freedom. 


We are happy to be associated with you, 
Brother President, in this great human 
task. We are happy to be part of the inter- 
national trade union movement of North 
America. We are happy to point to the con- 
tinued excellent relations between our two 
countries. Naturally we have differences. 
What we in Canada feel is so important is 
that we can air those differences without 
fear or favor knowing full well that there 
are other places in the world where either 
no differences are allowed to exist, and if 
they do, may not on any pretext be dis- 
cussed in public, 


In conclusion, Brother President and 
delegates, may I say how happy I am to 
have had this opportunity to bring to you 
the warm fraternal greetings from the of- 
ficers and members of the Trades and 
Labor Congress of Canada. This is the 
fifty-fourth time in which our great na- 
tional centers have exchanged fraternal 
delegates. May our close friendships and 
cordial relations continue to expand and 
extend until all people embrace our basic 
principles and begin to live as one people 
in one world sharing its wealth, its society 
and its freedom. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank 
3rother Shane, for your most interesting 


you, 


address which you delivered here this 
morning. We appreciate your visit here 
very much and we hope you enjoy your 
visit as much as we enjoy your presence. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 


The Chair now wishes to announce, be- 
cause some of the members of the com- 
mittees that I announcéd previously are 
not available, I will substitute Brother 
John J. Murphy, Bricklayers; Brother J. 
H, Lyons, Iron Workers; and Brother Mac- 
Gowan, Boilermakers, as a committee of 
escort for Mr. who will 
speak here at 11 o’clock. 


Fleischmann, 


I also want to announce the appointment 
of a committee to escort Mr. DiSalle this 
afternoon as follows: 

Brother George Harrison, Railway 
Clerks; Brother John E. Rooney, Plaster- 
ers; and Brother Woodruff Randolph, 


Typographical Union. 


Now, I wish to present to you another 
speaker who I know will bring to you an 
interesting message. Brother Paul Schar- 
renberg has been visiting our conventions 
for many years. He is now located in Cali- 
fornia serving in a very important posi- 
tion as Director of the State Department 
of Industrial Relations. 


I present to you Brother Paul Scharren- 
berg for a short address. 


MR. PAUL SCHARRENBERG 


(Secretary of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, California) 


Mr. Chairman and delegates: I come to 
you here today as an old trade unionist. 
I want to tell you principally that in Cali- 
fornia we not only have climate and sun- 
shine and flowers, but we also have a 
real, going State Department of Labor 
which is known as the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, 


I believe that there are few competitors 
with the California Department of Labor. 
There may be some that try to approach 
the level we have established, but there 
are very few. 


The California Labor Department has 


eight divisions. We have one division that 
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takes care of workmen’s compensation, 
another that takes care of industrial 
safety, another that takes care of state 
compensation insurance, a _ division of 
housing, a division of industrial welfare 
that takes care of women and minors, a 
division of labor law enforcement, and 
last, but not least, a division of statistics. 


The Department of which I am director 
has under its jurisdiction all labor laws 
in California excepting only the adminis- 
tration of the State employment agencies 
and the payment of unemployment bene- 
fits and disability benefits. 


In the department we have six policy 
making boards or commissions composed 
of 30 different individuals, and on all of 
those boards and commissions Organized 
Labor is ably and well represented. All 
of those boards are constituted by ap- 
pointment of the Governor, and some are 
subject to confirmation by the Senate. 


The Department has its headquarters 
in San Francisco, and we have agencies 
and branches in 13 different cities of our 
state. You are most cordially invited to 
visit our headquarters in San Francisco, 
located at 965 Mission Street, only a few 
blocks away from here, and you can get 
any additional information you may desire. 


The Department employs 1400 men and 
women, nearly all of whom have a Civil 
Service status, and our Republican legis- 
lature has appropriated .four million dol- 
lars a year, as recommended by our Re- 
publican Governor, 


Unfortunately, time does not permit me 
to give a comprehensive review of what 
we have done and what we are trying to 
do in our State Labor Department. How- 
ever, I will give you just a few highlights. 


We are extremely proud of our record 
in accident prevention. I might give you 
just one example. We began to keep rec- 
ords of accidents in California 35 years 
ago, in 1915, shortly after the workmen's 
compensation law was enacted. At that 
time California had 600 fatal accidents in 
that year, and as the years went along we 
have continued to haye approximately 600 
fatal accidents. But in 1915, 35 years ago, 
the working population of California was 
a million and a half. Last year it was 
four million and a half, and our fatal ac- 
cidents have not kept pace with the in- 
crease in population. We have kept them 
down to 600 a year. In 35 long years we 
have saved live too numerous to men- 
tion, and that is one reason why we can 
always prevail on our legislature to give 
us the necessary funds. 





California spends $800,000 a year in in- 
dustrial accident prevention work. We 
have a record again in our Division of Ap- 
prenticeship Training. California has more 
men on its list of trainees than any other 
State, and we turn out more graduates 
from our Division of Apprenticeship 
Training than any other State. 





We have a statistical division of which 
We are again justly proud, and that divi- 
sion is not afraid to do a little pioneering. 
Statistics are very dry unless you make 
them interesting by new and devious 
methods, and in California we publish an- 
nually a little booklet known as “‘Union La- 
bor in California.’’ This little booklet gives 
details of our union membership in Cali- 
fornia, provisions in all union agreements, 
hours of work, reports on severance pay, 
room and board allowance, mileage allow- 
ance, ete. That little book is compiled 
with the wholehearted cooperation of the 
labor movement and the individual unions 
in California. Of course it would not be 
possible to render that service otherwise, 
but it does indicate that the California 
labor movement has faith and confidence 
in its Department of Labor. Otherwise we 
would not get the information that enables 
us to compile that little booklet. To the 
best of my knowledge there is no other 
State in our country that renders that 
kind of service to the labor movement. 


We have one real problem in our State 
Which is, after all, your problem and a 
national problem, and that is the matter 
of the ever increasing number of the aged. 
In California our aged population, 45 
vears and over, has increased during the 
last ten years from 2,100,000 to 3,150,000. 
Out of a population in California of ten 
million and a half, we now haye 3,130,000 
persons over 35 years of age, and I don't 
have to tell you how difficult it is for any- 
one to obtain employment after he has 
passed the age of 45. That problem we 
are going to tackle in California. The 
overnor has called a conference on old 
age problems to be held next month in 
Sacramento, and we are going to see if 
we can’t do something about the present 
discrimination against those who are 45 
years of age and over. 





We are going to discuss what is a pro- 
per age for retirement and what is an 
adequate pension. Those are your prob- 
lems as well as ours, and we are going 
to give them genuine and primary con- 
sideration. 





President Green has admonished me not 
to talk too long, and having worked for 
him some six years in Washington I still 
respect his wishe [I am happy to be here 
again, having been a delegate on many of 
these occasions and haying talked to you 
over and over again on different topics. 





| repeat my inyitation to all of you to 
Visit the headquarters of the California 
Labor Department and get any informa- 
tion that may have intrigued you from my 
brief remarks, or any other information 
you may desire. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 
Paul Scharrenberg for his message brought 
to us this morning. I hope many of you 


will find time to respond to his request and 
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visit the headquarters of the Department 
of Industrial Relations, located in this city. 


Now I know we have something in store 
for you. As you recall, Brother Charles 
MacGowan was delegated to serve as a 
fraternal delegate to the British Trades 
Union Congress, and while in Europe he 
traveled extensively, investigating situa- 
tions there in a highly intense way. He 
has brought back to us now a report of his 
investigation of the situation in Europe, 
and he is prepared to submit that report 
to you this morning. I know it will be 
highly instructive and highly educational. 


I am pleased to present to you a member 
of the Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, President of the 
Boiler Makers Union, Brother Charles J. 
MacGowan. 


MR. CHARLES J. MacGOWAN 


(Member of Executive Council and 
Fraternal Delegate to British 
Trades Union Congress) 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the con- 
vention, I wouldn’t want you to understand 
from President Green’s introduction that I 
am going to attempt to appear here this 
morning in the capacity of an expert on 
European affairs. We have been experted 
to death by a lot of people who know 
everything about very little. 


Primarily I went to Europe for a vaca- 
tion and to see some of the things that I 
have wanted to see all my life. But I sup- 
pose, like the fire horse when hitched to 
a milk wagon, he tears off down the street 
at the sound of the fire gong. 


I hadn’t been in Europe very long before 
I became involved in a lot of things of 
great interest to the trade unionists of 
Europe and of this country as well. I 
went through England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
other countries, and in some of these coun- 
tries I talked to our ambassadors, I talked 
to our labor representatives on ECA, and I 
talked to the labor men of the countries 
wherever I could. 


I think I got a pretty fair understanding 
of the problems confronting those coun- 
tries. 


I might say at the outset that in my 
opinion the country that has made the 
greatest recovery from the ravages of war 
is a country that is represented on this 
platform today by one of the outstanding 
labor men of Europe, Brother Paul Finet, 
of Belgium. Belgium has done an excellent 


job. Of course, it was not damaged so 
badly, particularly in its industry, except 
possibly in the cities of Antwerp and 
Liege. But its agriculture and its workers 
and its business have made very good re- 
covery. 


Holland has done well, too, but the 
trouble in the Dutch East Indies has im- 
paired its recovery to some extent. 


I traveled practically the full length of 
the Rhineland, and the devastation of war 
there is most appalling. When you take 
cities like Dusseldorf, Cologne, Weisbaden, 
Mans and others and find they were from 
75 to 85 per cent destroyed, it gives you 
some understanding of what it means. 


Switzerland is one bright spot in the 
whole European picture. The Swiss people, 
with the inherent difficulties in their 
set-up, have done and are still doing one 
of the finest jobs of government I have 
ever witnessed. They have a nation of 
three different racial groups — German, 
French and Italian—and yet they are one 
people. On a religious basis they are al- 
most equally divided, and still they are one 
people. They are the most intensely pa- 
triotic people I have ever met; their busi- 
ness leaders are honest and their integrity 
is beyond question. There is no substan- 
tial poverty in Switzerland and there is no 
substantial concentration of great wealth. 


When you cross over into Italy, how- 
ever, the situation is almost pathetic. The 
nation has been ravaged by war. Its peo- 
ple are impoverished; unemployment runs 
rampant, and the business integrity of its 
leaders can be seriously questioned. 


Imagine, if you can, banks making loans 
to business and industry to promote them 
and help them along, as we do here, and 
demanding an interest rate of 12 per cent, 
and sometimes greater, and then you will 
have some idea of the impact upon the 
economy of that country. 


In addition to that, the government and 
the industrialists of Italy to a large extent 
are fostering the Communist Party. Not 
only are they fostering that party, but by 
financial grants, they are absolutely sup- 
porting them, and there are a number of 
men in this convention who can verify 
that statement. 


France is making some recovery, but 
there again you have a Situation where 
industrialists and to some extent the gov- 
ernment are _ fostering the communist 
movement. 


I want to talk now for a few minutes 
about the Marshall Plan, as it is generally 
known. We supported the Marshall Plan 
in this country vigorously and effectively, 
and in doing so we were told—and I think 
with honest intent—that instead of trying 
to bring recovery to Europe by the bread 
basket or the soup kitchen method, with 
doles to the people which would have no 
permanent effect, we should undertake to 
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restore their industry and their business 
and credits with the belief that the work- 
ers should be re-employed, and as industry 
thrived the working people would partici- 
pate in the fruits of the undertaking. 


I can fully understand the position of 
our government in not wanting to impinge 
their ideas upon the sovereignty of any 
country, and not wanting to dictate to the 
industrialists and the business people of 
any country; and I think that was sound 
doctrine. But the people over there have 
taken advantage of the situation and in- 
stead of improving the condition of the 
workers as a part of the Marshall Aid 
program, they have established their in- 
iquitous cartels. They are skimming off 
all the fat from the industries and in 
many cases they are exporting it and re- 
investing it in other countries or hiding 
it away. I say to you in all sincerity that 
I hope my colleagues on the Executive 
Council will insist upon the National Ad- 
ministration in Washington taking the 
necessary steps to check evils of this char- 
acter. It is the same old clique of what 
is described in this country by a very much 
respected gentleman as a group of econ- 
omic royalists who precipitated World War 
I and who made possible World War II. 
And, like the Bourbons of France, they 
have learned nothing and forgotten noth- 
ing. And if our tax dollars are to go into 
support of the Marshall Plan then the 
original intent and purpose of it must be 
carried out—to build up. not only indus- 
try, which is essential, but to build up the 
living standards of the working people, 
make them secure in their employment 
and gradually reach a standard of satis- 
faction and decency—that must be done, 
otherwise our resistance against commun- 
ism and our efforts to build up the coun- 
tries to resist it will have been defeated. 


The industrialists can’t resist any en- 
emy. They couldn’t resist Hitler; they 
couldn’t resist Mussolini and they can’t 
resist Stalin, but it takes the great broad 
peoples’ organizations, the same as the 
American Federation of Labor in this 
country, to give strength and substance 
to the fight against communism. The way 
the thing is being handled in Italy and in 
France in particular, and in other coun- 
tries to some extent, only one leg of the 
animal is able to operate and the other 
one is still paralyzed. 


Just one other thing in that connection. 
You know, sometimes I would like to talk 
about these things bluntly and plainly in 
boiler-shop language, but I wouldn’t want 
to injure the cause that I am advocating. 
But in all of these missions in the various 
countries, ECA missions, there are Labor 
men representing the American labor 
movement. The American Federation of 
Labor is maintaining Irving Brown and 
Henry Rutz and others to assist in build- 
ing the free trade union movement against 
communism. But the ECA Administration 
in Europe has fallen into the unhappy 


dilemma of making unilateral decisions 
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without consulting Labor to learn their 
impact upon the economic situation. 


I talked to the administrator in Paris 
for an hour and a half and I told him that 
we were supplying men of caliber and 
standing and integrity to assist in ad- 
ministering the Marshall Plan, and unless 
their advice was sought and their oppor- 
tunity tq express their opinions given 
they were nothing more than a_ bucket 
brigade of trouble shooters to put out fires 
started by improper policies of the ad- 
ministration, 


I found their spirits low. Some of you 
here have talked to Nelson Cruikshank, 
who is now our chief representative in 
Europe in ECA. I talked with him in 
Europe; I talked with many others. They 
feel that they are practically useless be- 
cause of this policy of not being consulted 
at least in an advisory capacity. I was 
promised that it would be remedied. It 
has not been remedied, but it must be 
remedied. 





Brother Dick Gray, President of the 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment, and myself attended the British 
Trades Union Congress at Blackpool. I 
think I can express Dick’s feelings as well 
as my own in saying that their cordiality, 
their hospitality knew absolutely no 
bounds. As a matter of fact, the only 
trouble that Dick and I had with them 
was that we couldn’t spend any money, 
and we finally served an ultimatum on 
them that if we couldn’t buy a drink once 
in a while we weren’t going to drink with 
them. 


The Congress transacted its business in 
«& most orderly and capable manner. I 
listened for more than an hour to a frank, 
forthright speech by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Right Honorable Hugh 
Gaitskell, who immediately left for Wash- 
ington, 


The British Trades Union Congress and 
the British Labor movement has been pic- 
tured to a lot of our people in this coun- 
try as a first cousin of Moscow. May I 
say that that is the most maligning state- 
ment that can be uttered against them. It 
is true that they operate differently than 
we do. They retain the Communists inside 
the movement instead of driving them out 
like we have. It is their policy to keep 
them on the inside and beat their brains 
out. And I want to tell you that in Black- 
pool they did a wonderful job of just that. 


I want to quote a couple of paragraphs 
from the address of the President, Brother 
Alf Roberts, who I think will be one of 
the fraternal delegates to the A. F. of L. 
next year. 


“The overwhelming masses of the trade 
unionists represented in this Congress 
share with me, I am convinced, that dis- 
may and indignation so widely exhibited 
by the Communist exploitation of youth in 
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the demonstrations organized recently in 
Berlin. Whether the authorities in the 
west handled this situation wisely I am 
not going to say, but I do believe that the 
marshalling of a half million boys and 
girls, many of them tiny children, but the 
mass of them youths of both sexes, hardly 
yet out of their teens, is the most sinister 
manifestation we have yet seen of the 
dangers inherent in the cynical and fraudu- 
lent Communist peace campaign.’”’ 


With respect to Marshall aid, President 
Roberts had this to say: 


“We were the first, and indeed until re- 
cently the only country voluntarily to re- 
nounce any further claim upon the Mar- 
shall aid funds. Here it is fitting that I 
should express on behalf of this Congress 
and our organized movement sincere and 
heartfelt thanks to the people of the 
United States for their timely and gener- 
ous aid. The motive that impelled them 
in the Marshall Plan has been misrepre- 
sented, and in some places maligned, but 
the British people can recognize a deed 
of generosity and constructive statesman- 
ship when they see it, and we are pro- 
foundly conscious of the fact that Marshall 
aid marks a crucial stage in our economic 
recovery.” 





I think those are two of the finest state- 
ments that I have read, and I am sure 
that the delegates to this convention 
fully appreciate the sentiments expressed 
therein. 


Now, I want to conclude by making a 
reference to a trifling matter which ap- 
peared in many of the newspapers of this 
country. The story was broadcast through- 
out the country that 150 or 200 delegates 
got up and walked out of the Congress 
while I was speaking. If it wasn’t for 
the fact that it is such a malicious mis- 
representation I wouldn’t bother about it. 


As a matter of fact, those of you who 
know the British people know that they 
have coffee in the morning and tea in the 
afternoon at four o’clock, and nothing is 
going to stop them from getting it. Mr. 
Gaitskell had finished his address. Natur- 
ally there was handshaking and a lull on 
the platform, and a lot of people went out 
for tea. Before I was speaking five min- 
utes every seat in the auditorium was 
filed, and I would earnestly recommend 
to the press associations that when they 
send representatives to Europe they try 
to acquaint themselves with the customs 
and habits of the people. 


I just want to say this final word. It was 
a great experience. I saw a lot; I learned 
a lot. I saw the ancient civilization, the 
medieval situation, the Renaissance and 
the modern. It is well worth anyone’s time 
to make that trip, and, as I pointed out, 
the only distressing thing that occurred 
to me was the fact that the great bulwark 
of democracy, the happiness of the com- 
mon people, is being neglected by the ty- 


coons, the cartels and the economic roy- 
alists of Europe. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I made no mis- 
take when I told you that you would be 
privileged to listen to some very interest- 
ing, impressive and convincing informa- 
tion. Brother MacGowan met the require- 
ments as I stated them, and I know you 
appreciate it very much. It stimulates our 
thinking and gives us a better understand- 
ing of the administration of the Marshall 
Plan in Europe. 


In your name and in your behalf I want 
to thank him for the splendid address 
which he delivered. 


The Chair will now recognize Chairman 
George Harrison of the Committee on Edu- 
eation for a report of that committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HARRISON: 
Mr. President and delegates, the Commit- 
tee on Education met and organized and 
elected Brother Irvin Kuenzli of the 
Teachers’ organization, as secretary of the 
committee, The committee then proceeded 
to consider all of the business that was re- 
ferred to the committee, and Brother 
Kuenzli will now submit the unanimous 
report of the Committee on Education. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates: The follow- 
ing matters were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education: 


1. Sections of the Executive Council's 
teport: Education, Opposition to All 
Thought Control, Teachers’ Rights, The 
Program of the Standing Committee on 
Education, The United States Office of Ed- 
ucation, Federal Aid for Education, Voca- 
tional Education, The Undemocratic Ad- 
ministration of the Selective Service Law, 
Workers’ Education Bureau, 


2. Resolutions: No. 48, Extension of 
Federal Aid to Education in Puerto Rico; 
No. 44 and No. 96, Use of Income from 
Tidelands Oil for Educational Purposes; 
No. 45, Workers’ Education; No. 46, Fed- 
eral Aid to Education; No. 95, Attacks on 
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the Nation’s School System; No. 97, Ade- 


quate Financial Support of Schools; No. 98, 
Federal Assistance for Workers’ Educa- 
tion; No. 99, Overtime Pay for Teachers. 


EDUCATION 
(Executive Council's Report, Pages 189-190) 


Under the general title of ‘‘Education,’ 
the Executive Council outlines the pro- 
found responsibility of Organized Labor 
under present world conditions in support- 
ing actively the Nation’s school system 
and assisting to give direction to Ameri- 
can education as the essential foundation 
of American democracy. In the complex 
society in which we live it is no longer 
sufficient merely to give support to pro- 
grams providing better financial support 
of the schools. Organized Labor must as- 
sist in a practical and functional manner 
in evaluating the school program and in 
providing for children and youth the edu- 
eation and training which they need in a 
highly industrialized and highly complex 
civilization. 


Discussion in the committee emphasized 
again the fact that Organized Labor's pro- 
gram is not only inadequately presented 
in secondary schools and colleges, but 
often grossly misrepresented either be- 
cause of the ignorance of the teachers 
about the principles of Organized Labor or 
because of deliberate attempts to use the 
schools for the purpose of inculcating anti- 
labor attitudes in the minds of children 
and youth. 


The committee recommends, therefore, 
that an active campaign be initiated at this 
convention to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Executive Council in its report 
under the caption of ‘‘Education.’’ We rec- 
ommend that such a campaign include the 
following activities: 


1, All affiliated local and state bodies 
should make a careful study of the needs 
and practices of their local and state school 
systems. 

2. Organized Labor should actively seek 
representation on local and state boards of 
education. This is a vital phase of Organ- 
ized Labor’s program of action which is 
seriously neglected. 

3. Committees from central labor bodies 
should call on superintendents of schools to 
make inquiry as to what is taught about 
Organized Labor and by whom. This in- 
quiry should include a request to see state- 
ments in text books about the labor move- 
ment. Generally text books are grossly 
inadequate and deficient in the presenta- 
tion of the history, aims and accomplish- 
ments of Organized Labor. In some cases 
authors of school text books have been in- 
structed to make no favorable mention of 
Organized Labor, since text books gener- 
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ally are purchased by school boards which 
are anti-labor. Only by asserting its rights 
in this matter can Organized Labor correct 
this unfair presentation of the labor move- 
ment in the public schools. 


4. Affiliated local and state labor bodies 
should assist in the program of organizing 
teachers within the ranks of the American 
Federation of Labor. This does not mean 
that union teachers should be propagan- 
dists for Organized Labor, but teachers 
affiliated with the labor movement are in 
a much better position to present a true 
picture of the aims and accomplishments 
of the labor movement. 


5. Local and state labor bodies should 
investigate carefully education-industry 
days, on which schools are dismissed so 
teachers and their pupils may visit fac- 
tories and business institutions, to make 
sure that such visits are not used as a 
camouflaged program for attacking Organ- 
ized Labor. In many places these programs, 
which are sponsored by organized indus- 
try, have been so used. 


6. The Permanent Committee on Euca- 
tion and the Workers’ Education Bureau 
are requested to cooperate in carrying for- 
ward this functional program for improv- 
ing the school system of the United States. 





With these comments and recommenda- 
tions the Committee recommends the adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli the report of the committee was 
adopted. 


OPPOSITION TO ANY THOUGHT 
CONTROL 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 191) 


Under the title of “Opposition to Any 
Thought Control,’”’ the Executive Council 
calls attention to the attempt of anti-labor 
groups to use the schools as a means of 
disseminating anti-labor propaganda. In 
many places education-industry days have 
been used as a medium for establishing 
anti-labor attitudes in the minds of chil- 
dren and youth. As recommended else- 
where in this report, Organized Labor 
groups should be constantly alert to the 
dangers of this program. 


In this section of its report the Executive 
Council takes a clear-cut stand against 
permitting any member of the Communist 
Party to teach in the public schools. Be- 
lieving that a Communist Party member 
will inflict his political views on the chil- 
dren or youth in his class-room, the Execu- 
tive Council states unequivocally that ‘‘we 
oppose the employment or the retention of 
Communist Party members as teachers.”’ 
This statement means that the American 
Federation of Labor recommends that all 
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teachers who are members of the Com- 
munist Party should be dismissed and that 
no members of the Communist Party 
should be employed as teachers in the 
future. 


The Committee agrees with this position 
and further recommends that all ‘‘fellow 
travelers’? who advocate the principles of 
communism in their class rooms, likewise 
should be dismissed. Committee members 
pointed out that Communist Party sympa- 
thizers are often purposely kept out of the 
Party in order to serve more effectively as 
Communist agents. Teachers should be free 
to teach what communism is and what its 
disadvantages are as compared with Amer- 
ican democracy. Such teaching however, 
does not mean the advocating of commun- 
ism. It should mean, on the other hand, the 
teaching of appreciation of freedom and 
democracy under the government of the 
United States as compared with totali- 
tarian dictatorship. 


The Committee felt strongly that, while 
American boys are fighting and dying in 
Korea for the defense of freedom and 
democracy, it is unfair to permit the ene- 
mies of freedom and democracy to teach 
the children and youth of the United States. 
The free labor movement of the United 
States, one of the most powerful forces in 
the world against totalitarianism, must 
battle against the teaching of totalitarian- 
ism and the undermining of the structure 
of democracy in the class rooms of the 
nation. 


To assist in counteracting the wide- 
spread Communist influence in the public 
schools, all affiliated bodies are urged to 
cooperate with the recently organized 
teachers’ secretariat of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, This 
international body of free teachers’ unions 
will battle against the use of the schools as 
a means of spreading Communist propa- 
ganda and will support the aims and ob- 
jectives of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 


While strongly advocating that members 
of the Communist Party should not be per- 
mitted to teach in the Nation’s schools, the 
Committee takes an equally strong stand 
against careless labelling of labor leaders 
and liberals as Communists. Since there is 
no better protection for actual Party mem- 
bers and “fellow travelers’? than describ- 
ing as Communist those who are not Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, we 
strongly condemn the procedure of pinning 
the false label of Communist on persons 
who are liberal in their thinking but who 
are loyal to the principles of American 
democracy and to the government of the 
United States. 


With these comments the Committee rec- 
ommends adoption of this section of the 
Executive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE TEACHER’S RIGHTS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 191) 


Under the title of ‘The Teachers 
tights’’ the Executive Council declares 
emphatically that: 


1. Teachers must be free to teach the 
truth and have personal freedom to lead 
their lives as citizens of the United States. 


2. Teachers should have freedom to join 
organizations of their own choosing and 
should not be compelied to join non-union 
organizations. 

3. Teachers should have the right of col- 
lective bargaining and adequate machin- 
ery for settling grievances. 


4. Teachers should have salaries which 
are commensurate with their costly train- 
ing and their service to the community 
and to the nation. 


5. Teachers should live and work in an 
atmosphere of democracy. 


Since these objectives are in accord with 
previous pronouncements of the American 
Federation of Labor, we recommend adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE PROGRAM OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 193) 


In this section of its report the Execu- 
tive Council outlines the program of the 
Standing Committee on Education. Special 
attention is called to the projects of the 
Standing Committee in the fields of Adult 
Education, Vocational Education and Pub- 
lic Schools and Child Welfare. 


The Committee commends the Standing 
Committee for undertaking this compre- 
hensive and constructive educational pro- 
gram. The Committee also urges that spe- 
cial attention be given by the Standing 
Committee to an educational program 
which will reach the children and youth 
of the nation. Teacher training institu- 
tions should provide courses which inform 
prospective teachers about the history, ob- 
jectives and accomplishments of Organized 
Labor. Labor should secure information 
as to what is being taught about Organ- 
ized Labor in teacher training institutions 
and what qualifications teachers have for 
such teaching. 


The need for an educational program in 
the public schools and universities is em- 
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phasized by the frequent calls upon labor 
leaders to speak in class rooms and at 
educational conferences. Frequently labor 
leaders find it very difficult to accept such 
invitations because of the pressure of 
union business. The committee recom- 
mends, however, that labor leaders co- 
operate with all of the educational agen- 
cies of the American Federation of Labor 
in speaking, whenever possible, to groups 
of students at all levels. Students need 
badly the practical information about Or- 
ganized Labor which can be given to them 
only by those who have been active in the 
labor movement. 


With these comments and recommenda- 
tions, the committee recommends adoption 
of this section of the Executive Council’s 
Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 





THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 194) 


Under this title the Executive Council 
ealls attention to the failure of the U. S. 
Office of Education to gather basic statis- 
tical data on education in the United 
States. Lack of funds and lack of au- 
thority have been given by the Office of 
Education for failure to carry out more 
extensive research in this field. Officials 
of the Office of Education have also stated 
that the Bureau of the Budget will not 
permit any study by a government agency 
which is being conducted by any other 
agency, either public or private. 


The committee agrees that adequate 
funds should be provided for educational 
research by the Office of Education and 
that research by private agencies should in 
no way supplant or serve as a substitute 
for research which is the responsibility 
of the United States Office of Education. 
Since A. F. of L. conventions have re- 
peatedly made recommendations in rela- 
tion to this matter without satisfactory 
results, the committee recommends spe- 
cifically that this matter be taken up di- 
rectly with the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, or by the Standing Committee on 
Education of the American Federation of 
Labor, with the hope that a satisfactory 
settlement of the matter may be attained. 


With these comments and recommenda- 
tions, the committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 194) 


Under the title, ‘‘Federal Aid for Edu- 
cation,’’ the Executive Council outlines a 
program of federal support similar to the 
program recommended at the last conven- 
tion. Since this program is in accord with 
previous pronouncements of the American 
Federation of Labor on the subject of fed- 
eral aid to education, the committee rec- 
ommends adoption of this section of the 
Executive Council's report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 196) 


Under the heading, ‘‘Vocational Educa- 
tion,’’ the Executive Council reports on 
“pilot projects’’ in vocational education 
which have been conducted in Alabama, 
California, Michigan and New Jersey. 


These special studies have emphasized 
once again the vital need for active par- 
ticipation of Organized Labor on advisory 
committees for vocational education pro- 
grams. 


The committee endorses the recommen- 
dation of the Executive Council that a 
summary be published by the Standing 
Committee on Education of the findings of 
the special studies of the Standing Com- 
mittee in the field of vocational education 
and that a comprehensive report be pub- 
lished when the studies have been com- 
pleted. 


With these comments, the Committee 
recommends adoption of this section of 
the Executive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


THE UNDEMOCRATIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF THE SELECTIVE 
SERVICE LAW 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 196) 


Under the heading of ‘‘Undemocratic 
Administration of Selective Service Law,” 
the Executive Council condemns the prac- 
tice of deferring military service purely on 
the basis of the economic ability of a stu- 
dent to attend college. The Executive 
Council contends that mere attendance at 
college should not, in itself, serve as a 
basis for deferment and that many young 
men who are not in college deserve defer- 
ment more than many who are in college 
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because of special qualifications other than 
financial ability to attend college. 


The committee agrees with this position 
and recommends that the Standing Com- 
mittee on Education attempt to secure a 
more equitable program of deferment 
under the Selective Service law. 


The committee, therefore, recommends 
adoption of this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 197) 


The Committee desires to call special at- 
tention to the fact that the Workers’ 
Education Bureau has now become a de- 
partment within the structure of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Bu- 
reau has a dual function of assisting to 
educate members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the basic principles 
of trade unionism and to provide the gen- 
eral public with information about the 
aims and accomplishments of the labor 
movement. The Committee urges full co- 
operation of all affiliated bodies with the 
Bureau in its new capacity as a Depart- 
ment of Education, 


The Executive Council calls attention 
to the fact that the Bureau has estab- 
lished a working relationship with the 
educational department of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Since a new teachers division of the 
I. Cc. F. T. U. has now been established, 
the Committee recommends that the Bu- 
reau cooperate with this group in educa- 
tional activities in relation to Labor and 
the public schools. 


The Bureau is to be commended for 
carrying on a very comprehensive educa- 
tional program including: 


1. Educational activities within the la- 
bor movement itself. 


2. Educational activities in connection 
with colleges and universities. 


3. Educational activities in relation to 
the general public. 


4. Educational activities in relation to 
labor movements of other nations. 


Referring to the education program of 
the Bureau when it was established in 
1921, Samuel Gompers said: 


“It may be well that Organized Labor, 
which took such a positive part in the 
establishment of popular education in the 
United States, will now take the lead in 
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another movement of vital significance 
to the cultural development of this coun- 
rr." 


The wide program of education now 
carried out by the Bureau far surpasses 
anything which President Gompers could 
have anticipated in 1921, 


With these comments and recommenda- 
tions, the Committee recommends adop- 
tion of this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION IN PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 43—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor, 


(Page 291, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Since this resolution is in accord with 
previous pronouncements of the American 


Federation of Labor, the committee rec- 
ommends adoption. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on 
tesolutions 44 and 96. 


USE OF INCOME FROM TIDELANDS 
OIL FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES 
Resolution No. 44—By Delegate R. B. 


Robertson, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 292, First Day’s Proceedings) 


OIL LANDS REVENUE 
FOR EDUCATION 
Resolution No. 96—By Delegates John 
M. Eklund, Irvin R. Kunzli, Selma M. 


Borchardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. 
Landis, American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 312, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends approval of 
these resolutions. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted, 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 45—By Delegate William 
H. Proctor, Alabama State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 292, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution calls attention to the 
successful program of workers’ education 
in Alabama. The committee recommends 
adoption of the resolution and commends 
the Alabama State Federation of Labor 
for its prowess and its success in working 
out this program. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 46 By Delegate R. B. 
Robertson, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 292, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution on Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion is in accord with previous pronounce- 
ments of the American Federation of 
Labor. The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends adoption of the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


ATTACKS ON NATION’S 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Resolution No. 95—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Bor- 
chardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 312, First Day’s Proceedings) 


For many years the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has actively opposed those 
organizations and movements which, under 
false flags of nationalism or alleged pa- 
triotism, have attacked the public schools 
for the real purpose of reducing taxes for 
the support of education. Labor must con- 
tinue its campaign against such unfair 
and unpatriotic attacks on one of the chief 
bulwarks of our democratic society—the 
public school system. Those who attack 
the public school system for selfish pur- 
poses undermine the basic structure of our 
democratic government. 


The committee, therefore, recommends 
adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee Was unanimously adopted. 


ADEQUATE FINANCIAL SUPPORT 
OF SCHOOLS 


Resolution No. 97—By Delegates John M 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 313, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Since this resolution is in accord with 
previous pronouncements of the American 
Federation of Labor in the field of school 
finance, the committee recommends adop- 
tion. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 
WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Resolution No. 98—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch- 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 





(Page 313, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee, in recommending ap- 
proval of this resolution, calls attention 
once again to the basic philosophy that 
Organized Labor should always control its 
own education program and never give 
over to government agencies the educa- 
tion of union members in the principles of 
trade unionism. Government control of 
Labor’s education program would be a 
long step toward totalitarianism. 


When, however, public schools and uni- 
Vversities establish courses which provide 
information about the labor movement and 
which are beyond the control of the labor 
movement, Organized Labor should make 
every effort to see to it that Labor’s aims 
and accomplishments are properly pre- 
sented. 


In relation to college and university edu- 
ational services for Organized Labor, it 
i desirable objective to have these edu- 
cational institutions provide such services 
and such information as the labor move- 
ment may request. 






With these general comments, the com- 
mittee recommends adoption of the reso- 
lution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 99—By Delegates John M. 
Eklund, Irvin R. Kuenzli, Selma M. Borch 
ardt, Arthur Elder, Joseph F. Landis, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


(Page 314, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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The committee is in accord with the 
purposes of this resolution and recom- 
mends adoption. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Kuenzli, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
Mr. Chairman, this completes the report 
of the Committee on Education and it is 
signed by the following members: 


George M. Harrison, Chairman 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary 
Herman Winter 
Harold C. Crotty 
Carl H. Mullen 
Edward J. Hillock 
Cc. N. Coyle 
Franklin Overman 
Kenneth J. Kelley 
James Petrillo 
Sam Berrong 

J. R. Downes 
Harry H. Cook 
Louis Stulberg 
Harry Lundeberg 
James J. Doyle 
W. L. Allen 
Anthony Doria 
Servando F. Lopez 
H. A, Bradley 

H. L. Mitchell 

G. A. Sackett 
John R. Jones 

Pat Somerset 
Joseph Morris 


Committee on Education. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY KUENZLI: 
Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of the 
committee's report as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: In your name and 
in your behalf I thank the committee for 
the service which it has rendered to this 
convention of the American Federation 


of Labor. 


Now we have with us this morning a 
distinguished visitor, one who will deal 
in subject matters in which we are tre- 
mendously interested. I know you will ap- 
preciate more than words can express the 
fine address which I am sure he will de- 
liver, 


Mr. Manly Fleischmann, who is here to 
speak to you and bring you a message 
this morning, is the Administrator of the 
Defense Production Administration and 
the National Production Authority, guid- 
ing our Nation’s protective effort in the 
direction of absolute certainty that we 
shall be ready to defend our country 
against enemy attack, should the need 
arise. In this job Mr. Fleischmann has 
fully recognized the importance of Or- 
ganized Labor. He has working with him 
men from the American trade unions— 
not just in the capacity of adyisers, but 
on the staffs of operating divisions where 
planning and direction of operations go 
on. Such appointment of labor men really 
signifies the importance Mr, Fleischmann 
attaches to the contribution that Labor 
can make to our great mobilization effort. 


This morning Mr, Fleischmann will tell 
us of the defense production program, 
how it is progressing, and he will explain 
the reasons for many of the steps that 
have been taken. He will tell us what is 
ahead of us at this time and what fur- 
ther cooperation the American Federation 
of Labor can make toward the security 
of our nation. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. Manly Fleischmann, Administra- 
tor of the National Production Authority. 


MR. MANLY FLEISCHMANN 


(Administrator, National Production 
Authority) 


President Green, "members of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor: When I say 
to you that I am delighted to be here 
today you will understand it is no idle 
flattery when I tell you that if I were not 
here with you today I had been scheduled 
to appear before a Congressional com- 
mittee. And I am certain I am going to 
have a much better time here with you 
today than I would in that forum. 


I am going to talk to you this morning 
about the future of the defense produc- 
tion program. I know that it is not neces- 
sary to persuade this group of the need 
for such a program. 


I know Labor’s record in recognizing 
and fighting the communist threat. I 
know that the American Federation of 
Labor was one of the first large groups 
in the nation to recognize the peril, and 
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that it has done an outstanding job of 
driving the enemy from Labor's ranks. 


Through what I know about such dis- 
tinguished Labor leaders as your estim- 
able President, Mr. William Green, and 
your very very capable and energetic Sec- 
retary-Treasurer George Meany,,I am 
equally positive that Labor is alert to 
the critical threat of Soviet imperialism. 


It is my good fortune to have the help 
of our mutual friend Joe Keenan, who is 
Assistant Administrator of the Defense 
Production Administration, and other rep- 
resentatives of American trade unions in 
my work in Washington. 


Joe Keenan and I have long been in this 
thing together and I have seen in Joe 
Keenan the kind of a man who can par- 
ticipate in decisions in the mobilization 
effort at the top level and make an effec- 
tive contribution. If we had a hundred 
Joe Keenans in the top ranks in the 
mobilization effort the thing would be 
moving even faster than it is. I wel- 
come the participation of people like Joe 
Keenan and hope you can send down a 
hundred more. 


The record shows very clearly how ener- 
getically you haye applied your own in- 
itiative, farsightedness, and your own 
funds toward developing a free trade union 
movement throughout the world—particu- 
larly where unions haye become captives 
of dictatorship. I refer, of course, to the 
inspiring work of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


You know there is an inescapable price 
to be paid in this struggle for freedom 
and peace. So I am not going to sugar- 
coat the pill. I want to start right in by 
saying to you gentlemen that in the 
months immediately ahead we are all go- 
ing to feel the rough edge of the defense 
program. The period of painful disloca- 
tion is upon us, 


Recently the National Production Au- 
thority had the unpleasant duty of an- 
nouncing how steel, copper and aluminum 
—the basic materials of our entire econ- 
omy—will have to be distributed during 
the last three months of this year in 
order to meet our production goals. Those 
figures were, I know, a shock to anyone 
who did not yet understand that prepar- 
ing to defend our country is not a matter 
that can be taken lightly or can be done 
with halfway measures. 





The figures showed that to assure ma- 
terials for production of defense equip- 
ment the production of the broad cate- 
gory of civilian goods must give way to 
guns and planes and ships, with resulting 
sharp dislocations throughout the econ- 
omy; that these shifts threaten a sub- 
stantial loss of profits for many firms and 
severe personal hardship or uncertainty 
for all of us as individuals. 


I have no doubt that the vast majority 
of Americans will accept the sacrifices 


and put out the effort demanded by the 
defense program because the Nation’s se- 
curity is at stake. I have no doubt either 
that labor must—and will—continue to go 
all out on that program if it is to succeed. 
For in the immense productivity of our 
free labor force lies that best hope of the 
world for peace and for crushing red ag- 
gression when and where it appears. 


But in order for Labor to go all out Labor 
must understand exactly what this pro- 
gram calls for. Priorities and allocations 
and all the measures devised to accom- 
plish our program should be of interest 
to Labor as well as to management. This 
program is everybody’s business. Govern- 
ment, Labor and Industry—every segment 
of our population and every citizen of 
our country—must work in close coopera- 
tion and understanding of the Nation’s 
and each other’s problems. 


It is part of my responsibility to see 
that the program is understood by all 
segments of American life. I cannot do 
that thoroughly without your help, your 
help in carrying out the program and 
your help in explaining it. You people can 
do a tremendous job of assisting the 
American people understand the defense 
production program. You are in a par- 
ticularly good position to do this because 
like Mr. Wilson, the Director of Defense 
Mobilization, you have consistently op- 
posed controls on free enterprise except 
where they are necessary to national 
security. 


What I want to do here, therefore, is to 
sum up for you as briefly and clearly 
as I can the direction the production 
program must take in the months ahead. 


First of all, we are now, and perhaps 
may be for many years, in a situation only 
a shade less perlious than all out war. 
You know, we all know, the enemy is 
a shrewd, veteran back-alley fighter, that 
he will use every dirty trick in the book— 
military, political and economic, to gain 
his ends. 

° 

Since the Soviet threat may be with us 
for a considerable period, and since one 
of its goals is to break down our economy, 
we must go about achieving rearmament 
in a way that will assure us the arms and 
the productive capacity we need and at 
the same time strengthen, rather than 
weaken, our over-all economy. That 
means building our defenses and at the 
same time protecting the integrity of our 
civilian economy. 


Consequently we have embarked on a 
tremendous military build-up but one 
that is far short of the all-out mobiliza- 
tion that would be required if all-out war 
were upon us today. 


We are increasing the personnel in our 
armed forces, but only as fast as we have 
the material with which to equip them. 


We are turning out those military items 
needed now by our armed forces and our 
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allies, plus a measured reserve supply to 
earry us through the initial stages of a 
total war. We are not planning to over- 
produce guns and tanks and other war 
implements which rapidly become obso- 
lete. Instead we are preparing the plant 
capacity to turn out floods of such goods 
if the need arises. 


At the same time, we are getting the 
nation ready to sustain such a defense 
program for an indefinite period and still 
be able to keep up a reasonably high level 
of civilian production. We are increasing 
as fast as we can the supplies of materials, 
the number of plants, the fuels and power 
and the tools and equipment that we must 
have to do both. 


We are not making up the program as 
we go along. It has clear goals and stated 
purposes, With your cooperation and that 
of everyone else concerned, and if pres- 
ent military requirements are not sharply 
raised as a result of any drastic change 
on the world scene, we shall accomplish 
the following things. 


We will meet—100 per cent and gen- 
erally on schedule—the requirements of 
the armed forces and the foreign military 
aid program. 


We will have: on hand the capacity to 
turn out 30,000 tanks and 50,000 planes 
a year and a comparable number of all 
the related military items that might be 
needed in the future. 


We will have stockpiles of strategic ma- 
terials to carry us through a year of total 
war that might cut us off temporarily 
from foreign sources. 


We will have substantially increased 
our production of basic materi and 
capacity to fabricate those materials into 
the products we need for defense and for 
a high standard of living. For example, 
steel capacity will increase at least 18 
million tons over the pre-Korean output. 
Primary aluminum capacity will be up 
from 750,000 tons to about 1,400,000 tons 
a year—almost a 90 per cent increase. We 
will increase our capacity to turn out 
electric power and the other things we 
need proportionately. 











When we have done these things, we 
will be immeasurably stronger than we 
now are and the whole free world will be a 
lot safer. We will be able to support the 
contemplated military forces with relative 
ease. 


Many of our shortages will have been 
eased by expansion of our economy and 
we will have the means to satisfy the 
accumulated demand for homes and autos 
and such goods as washing machines and 
television sets that we do not have enough 
materials or plant capacity to make dur- 
ing the period of build-up. That should 
add up to high employment and an even 
higher standard of living than we have 
enjoyed during the past two record years. 


But I didn’t come here to paint a rosy 
picture of the future, one, two, or three 
vears from now. There lies ahead an in- 
between period which is going to test the 
mettle of our people. Until we have 
enough materials and plants to produce 
everything we need or might want for 
defense and for civilian use we must 
channel what we have to what we need 
most. 


The essence of mobilization is a shift 
from producing civilian or consumer 
goods to production not only of guns and 
planes, but also of machine fools, freight 
ears, cargo boats, power generators, all 
the things that make the nation strong 
and that are needed to support a war if 
one should come. 





You agree, I know, that the job of get- 
ting materials to flow into the essential 
industrial channels, of getting plants to 
shift their productive effort cannot be 
done by pleas and prayers, cannot be left 
to chance or to the judgment of industry 
no matter how well meaning and patri- 
otic. It can be done most effectively only 
with the advice and counsel of all groups 
concerned—Labor, management and the 
public—and done by the Government rep- 
resenting all of these. 


We are trying to do just that in the 
Defense Production Administration where 
we weigh all the claims for materials from 
the military, from the Atomic Energy 
Commission, from civilian industries and 
from our overseas Allies against each other 
and our available supplies in order to al- 
locate what we have to its most important 
uses. And, in accordance with DPAS 
Program Authorizations, we are trying 
in the National Production Authority, to 
distribute the available supplies to the 
nation’s producers in the fairest possible 
way. 


Our system of distribution is the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. In essence a means 
of issuing tickets assuring producers of 
set amounts of copper, steel and aluminum 
when they present the tickets to suppliers. 
Its greatest advantage is that it assures 
that all our materials are distributed in 
a way that producers get what they need 
for authorized production, and no more 
and no less. 


CMP was the plan devised as a result 
of experience in the early years of World 
War II. It worked then and, despite oc- 
casional claims to the contrary, it is work- 
ing successfully now. 


We know it is working because ma- 
terials are being shifted away from less 
essential production and into the pro- 
duction we need to build our military de- 
fenses and expand our economy. 


In bringing about this shift we have 
found that we must limit the production 
of all but the most essential consumer 
durable goods during the last three months 
of this year to about 58 per cent of last 
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year. This is not a matter of choice but 
a matter of necessity if we are to achieve 
the goals of our program to make the 
country able to cope with the threats to its 
safety. It is necessary because it is the 
only way we can meet the combined re- 
quirements of military production, basic 
industrial expansion and of increasing our 
stand by military capacity for what is 
unmistakably a large slice of our presently 
available materials. 


It is for this reason that the period of 
squeeze is really now beginning—and for 
this reason it will continue for some time. 
The entire production of the nation will 
be greater than ever before in our history 
but there will be less manufacture of roller 
skates and scooters so we can have more 
manufacture of machinery; there will be 
less production of pipe organs and more of 
airplane parts; less television sets so there 
can be more radars; less washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators and more equip- 
ment to produce such things as oil and 
power, 


Those communities and the people in 
those communities that depend for their 
livelihood on production of the less essen- 
tial sort will find the going rough in spots. 
There will be jobs for them, but there will 
be interruptions in employment during the 
temporary period of transition. As a mat- 
ter of policy we try to locate defense work 
where the workers are, but I would be 
less than frank if I said we can always do 
it. Even though over-all employment will 
probably continue to rise, there will not 
be continuously full employment in all 
communities all the time. 


Let me use the example of construction 
in which many of you are concerned. More 
construction will be undertaken in the pe- 
riod ahead than ever before. So much so 
that the demand for structural steel in the 
fourth quarter of this year is more than 
223 per cent of the total supply and we 
don’t see any easing of that shortage until 
well into the fall of next year. But the 
construction will be of an industrial na- 
ture. Residential, commercial and public 
works construction is reduced accordingly. 
There is only so much material. Even with 
a control system two and two make four 
and we can’t make it add up the five nec- 
essary to satisfy all needs. 


Hence, we are faced with employment 
dislocations, for example, in the building 
trades in those areas where residential or 
commercial construction has been pre- 
dominant. We will be building more fac- 
tories, and fewer homes and stores. There 
will be similar dislocations in other in- 
dustries. 


We are doing what we can to ease the 
impact. The effect on employment is con- 
sidered when we reduce authorized pro- 
duction of any industry, and any company 
or its employees that believe they are hit 
unnecessarily hard are encouraged to 
appeal for an exception to our regulations 
on the grounds of undue hardship. 


Availability of labor is a very definite 
factor also in consideration of any loan 
of emergency funds to a defense producer 
and in the grant or denial of fast tax 
write-off privileges as an incentive to 
plant expansion. 


Where certain areas suffer dispropor- 
tionately from civilian cutbacks, we try to 
channel defense contracts to take up some 
of the slack. When plants must be located 
in undeveloped areas like the Savannah 
River project of the atomic energy com- 
mission, we make special provision for 
materials for schools and hospitals and 
homes. Where defense work must be un- 
dertaken in areas already overtaxed, we 
declare those critical areas and permit 
relaxation of credit and other regulations 
in order to encourage more housing and 
other facilities that otherwise would be 
ruled out in the period of the squeeze. So 
far, some cities and towns have been de- 
clared critical areas and regulations have 
been waived in order to improve working 
and living conditions. 


In doing all these things we have the 
ssistance of men from among your own 
ranks. These men are not window dress- 
ing, put in there to appease the rest of you 
fellows. They are not just labor advisors. 
They are there to bring to bear their ex- 
perience on the problems before us. And 
they do that. They are helping to make 
day-to-day decisions in our industry di- 
visions. 





In addition, we are using our system of 
controls not only to assure materials and 
equipment for our rearmament but to 
make sure—as far as humanly possible— 
there is a fair sharing of our precious sup- 
plies and of the burden of defense and a 
balance between defense production and 
civilian production. 





There are those in industry and in gov- 
ernment, and in labor, who are such Zeal- 
ous advocates of the programs for military 
production or industrial expansion with 
which they are most closely concerned that 
they almost daily say ‘‘Let me take more 
more mater away from the production 
of automobil or some other civilian 
product. In a time of emergency we must 
not hesitate to cut civilian production or 
even halt it completely.’’ On this point I 
Want to assure you that Mr. Wilson and 
the others of us who have responsibility 
for the nation’s production firmly believe 
that although we must be sure every 
pound of metal and every necessary tool 
is turned to building our defense, it would 
be sheer folly to allow our civilian indus- 
trial machinery to die on the vine. 











Ss 











In my view, to suspend civilian produc- 
tion entirely in a period of less than all- 
out war—even to speed the expansion of 
our industrial capacity—would mean seri- 
ous weakening of an economy we must 
Keep strong. 


I give you my pledge that as long as the 
decision is mine, we will do everything 
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we must to meet our defense needs and at 
the same time we will not unnecessarily 
reduce civilian production and the jobs 
that depend on it. Similarly, I give my 
pledge that if I have anything to do with 
it we will remove controls as rapidly as 
we can, as soon as we can. Nor will we 
wait until they can all be removed at once. 


As our expansion program pays off, and 
materials now in short supply are avail- 
able in quantities to match demand, we 
will remove controls on those materials as 
they become available. 


In the meantime some stretches of the 
road ahead will be rough. Taxes will cer- 
tainly be higher to pay for the guns and 
tanks. We will not be able to buy all the 
things we want or may think we need. 
Schools for our children may be crowded 
in some areas because we cannot afford 
the materials to enlarge them. Employ- 
ment opportunities will not always be 
available in the city in which we live as 
production shifts from emphasis on ci- 
Vilian to military. There will be hardship, 
yes. But at worst, nothing like the ‘‘aus- 
terity’’ with which many of our allies 
have lived for some years now. 


We simply cannot safeguard our future 
by being unduly concerned with the mod- 
est hardships caused by our defense effort. 
We cannot confine our efforts to shadow 
boxing so we will not get hurt, This is a 
main event and we can spare nothing to 
be ready to go the full 15 rounds or come 
out on top in a free-for-all. 


Iam sure that, no matter what the hard- 
ships, you and all other patriotic citizens 
would have it no other way. I feel every 
confidence that between business-as-usual 
with all its comforts and survival as a free 
nation, no matter what the cost, you will 
not hesitate now as you have never hesi- 
tated in the past. 


I would like to say something, therefore, 
about the job of labor and union leader- 
ship, as I see it, in the months ahead in 
this defense effort. 


First of all, let me say that there is very 
little to complain about in the job that 
Labor is doing. Generally, it is a bang-up 
job. A sharp rise in production in the past 
year, coming on top of earlier peak levels, 
testifies to that fact. 


We want Labor to keep right on doing 
the fine job it is doing. We want the indi- 
vidual worker to stick at his defense job 
and do the best he can, as I have repeat- 
edly urged Management, all of us must 
keep the national interest in mind. By 
producing to the best of his ability, each 
individual is helping to assure the success 
on schedule of the defense effort. He is, 
moreover, making possible a maximum 
output of the consumer goods he wants to 
buy. He is taking the most effective ac- 
tion possible against inflation. And he is 
speeding the day of return to stability— 
to peace with security. 


I want to stress that today just about 
every job is a defense job. We have a 
tightly integrated economy. Every job is 
important. Each man or woman, no mat- 
ter what they do, contributes most to the 
safety of their country and their family 
by meeting the schedules of the defense 
production program, 


Aside from our obvious hopes that you 
men will continue to do what you can to 
prevent stoppages of vital production, you 
have an equally important job in stimulat- 
ing understanding of the defense program 
in labor’s ranks. 


This country owes its greatness to the 
simple idea that if free men have access 
to the facts, they will know what to do. 


I think it is safe to predict that after 
the squeeze has been on a while, the voice 
of the advocates of back-to-normal will 
be heard in the land. In fact, I have heard 
rumblings to that effect already. I am 
confident that the voice of Labor will not 
join the chorus until our security has 
been assured. 


But if strong support for the defense 
program is to be sustained over the next 
eighteen months, we must keep steadily 
in front of our people the facts of life about 
this program, and why we cannot afford 
to slacken up. 


You gentlemen know the score. I ask 
that you continue to do the most effective 
job possible of urging everyone—not just 
your union members—but everyone, your 
friends, your neighbors, your fellow citi- 
zens, whatever their occupation, to make 
their fullest contribution to the program. 
Whether it is their daily work, the pur- 
chase of bonds, their uncomplaining will- 
ingness to do without luxuries. 


You labor leaders know that the only 
real victory is peace. Certainly everyone 
here will agree that it’s better to prevent 
a war than to have to win one. We are 
trying to prevent one rather than to have 
to win one. In wartime there is no ques- 
tion of sustaining our effort, but since we 
lack the stimulus of all-out war, we must 
constantly remind ourselves that we are 
playing for stakes even higher than mili- 
tary victory. We are seeking peace. Peace 
through determination. It will not be easy, 
to be sure, but the survival of free labor 
in a free nation depends upon it. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Mr. 
Fleischmann for his interesting and schol- 
arly address. I know that he included in 
that address many matters of deep interest 
to the delegates in attendance at this con- 
vention. I wish to assure him that it is our 
purpose and determination to cooperate 
with him fully in the performance of the 
work in which he is engaged. 


Many thanks for your attendance and 
your message delivered at this convention. 
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Now, We have arrived at a point where 
we are going to have a brief and pleasant 
experience. There will be presented to this 
delegation and to the American Federation 
of Labor a beautiful painted portrait of 
our highly serviceable Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Brother John English, of the Team- 
sters International Union, will make the 
presentation. 


I recognize Brother English for the pur- 
pose of performing this delightful service 
in making this presentation to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT OF 
SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY 


DELEGATE JOHN ENGLISH, TEAM- 
STERS: It is my pleasant duty and priv- 
ilege at this time, in behalf of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, to make 
a presentation to the American Federation 
of Labor, which I am confident will be of 
lasting significance and value. 


Last year, in Houston, the delegates were 
given the opportunity of witnessing the of- 
ficial unveiling of a noble and inspiring por- 
trait in oil of our President, Brother Wil- 
liam Green. It is planned to display that 
painting as a permanent exhibit in the new 
headquarters building of the American 
Federation of Labor in the nation’s cap- 
ital, when the building is erected. 


That event inspired the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters to prepare a 
surprise for this convention. By order of 
our International Executive Board, the 
same artist, Bjorn Egeli, was commis- 
sioned to execute another portrait of a sec- 
ond distinguished officer of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


Our action was motivated by our high 
regard and esteem for this outstanding 
trade union leader. He is known personally 
to each and every delegate in attendance 
here and by reputation to the millions of 
workers we _ represent. His record is 
equally familiar to all of you, I know of no 
one in our labor movement who is more 
widely respected and more universally ad- 
mired as a man and as a true trade union- 
ist than the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, Brother 
George Meany. 


As you know, George Meany is a plumber, 
rather than a teamster. But from the be- 
ginning of his career, the Teamsters have 
taken a keen interest in his development. 
We were deeply impressed by the magnifi- 
cent record he achieved as President of the 
New York State Federation of Labor. And 
we take pride in the fact that we recog- 
nized him as a “‘comer’’ and that our Pres- 
ident, Brother Dan Tobin, seconded his 
nomination in 1939 for his present office as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


In that office, over the past decade 
George Meany has acquitted himself with 
distinction. His energy and drive have 
given new impetus to the leadership of 
Labor. His courage in time of crisis has in- 
stilled a stronger fighting spirit into our 
movement and his vision and sound judg- 
ment both in national and international 
affairs have helped to steer the ship of the 
American Federation of Labor away from 
dangerous shoals and on a true course. 


It was for these reasons that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters de- 
cided that it would be right and proper that 
a suitable portrait of George Meany should 
be prepared to be placed, along with that 
of President Green, in the Federation’s new 
building. And so we commissioned the por- 
trait, The artist has wrought and done his 
work nobly. You are about to see it now 
and can judge for yourself. 


Permit me, then, to present the com- 
pleted portrait of George Meany to the 
American Federation of Labor, with the 
compliments of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 


SECRETARY - TREASURER MEANY: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates: I deeply ap- 
preciate the kindness and thoughtfulness 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in making this presentation to the 
American Federation of Labor. In addition 
I want to assure you that to me it will al- 
ways be a matter of great pride to have my 
portrait in the American Federation of 
Labor building. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
supplement what Secretary Meany has 
said. I thank the Teamsters in the name of 
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the American Federation of Labor for this 
beautiful painting that has been presented 
to this convention, to be placed in the head- 
quarters of the American Federation of 
Labor. Many thanks indeed from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor itself. 


After a brief announcement by the 
chairman of the Committee on Organiza- 
tion as to the time and location of a meet- 
ing of that committee, the convention re- 
cessed at 12:00 o’clock noon until 2:00 
o’clock p. m. 


FOURTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
2:10 o’clock, p.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Brother Minton of the Shorter Work 
Day Committee. 


REPORT OF SHORTER WORK DAY 
COMMITTEE 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MINTON: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, your Com- 
Work Day has 


mittee on Shorter com- 


pleted its report. The Secretary of the 
Committee, President Marciante of the 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor, 


will present the report to the convention. 
Committee Secretary Marciante sub- 
mitted the following report: 


Your Committee on a Shorter Work Day 
has not been presented with any resolu- 
tions dealing with the subject at hand. 
The lack of resolutions does not, however, 
mean that the question is forgotten. Since 
the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
working force has been constantly ex- 
panded, thereby creating a degree of full 
employment. The present economic con- 
dition, in itself, decreases the demand for 
further reductions in hours, whether daily 
or weekly, and, no doubt the trend will 
continue until such time as we are con- 
fronted with depressed periods. 


It is pleasing to note that the Execu- 
tive Council continues to take cognizance 
of this problem by continuing its research 
in this important field of endeavor. 


HOURS OF WORK 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 210) 


Your committee has reviewed the state- 
ments contained in the Council’s Report 
and herewith concurs on the findings pre- 
sented. 


The Executive Council, by its action, 
has proven its alertness to present condi- 
tions and likewise points out the danger 


ahead. The committee is pleased to note 
that thousands of workers, during the 
past year, have received the 40-hour work 
week for the first time. This trend will 
be continued until such time as all re- 
maining “unfair and inequitable work 
schedules” are wiped out. 


\ further review of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s report shows that full protection is 
being given the members of Organized 
Labor. Your committee points out the 
existing activity centered around S. 672 
which is now before the House of Repre- 
sentatives District Committee. This leg- 
islation is designed to decrease the hours 
of minors employed in the District of Co- 
lumbia and also establishes an age of 
16 years before minors can be employed 
in mechanical or manufacturing plants 
Your committee trusts that the House of 
Representatives will soon concur in the 
Senate Bill and urges the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s Legislative Representa- 
tives to continue to notify the House Com- 
mittee of the position taken by the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor on this bill. 


Your committee also takes note of the 
efforts of the American Federation of La- 
bor in the field of Industrial Home-Work 
Laws. We realize that this question is 
not directly connected with our function 
as a committee but by correcting the eyils 
surrounding home-work, the ultimate re- 
sult is the establishment of suitable hours 
for this segment of the working force. 
This fight for corrective legislation is a 
grave one and deserves the help and sup- 
port of the entire labor movement. 


During periods of high industrial activ- 
ity, attempts are usually made, especially 
in the States, to bring about a relaxation 
of existing standards. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor has throughout its exist- 
ence fought to, first, obtain and secondly, 
to maintain decent hours of work. Those 
forces in America who fought against 
shorter hours will also attempt to leng- 
then hours. The existing emergency will 
be used as an excuse to either amend or 
wipe out Labor’s gains. We point to one 
example whereby a Washington Law 
established a _ tri-partite commission to 


consider relaxing the 8-hour day law for 
women; other case histories could be re- 
ported but a stopping of this dangerous 
trend is more important than merely re- 
porting on cases, 
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Your committee calls upon the member- 

ship of the American Federation of Labor 
to rigorously guard against decreasing the 
tandards already won. Organized Labor 
must be alert to this important task. We 
urge all unions to guard against proposi- 
tions, which call for ‘‘temporary” aban- 
donment of premium pay relative to days 
and hours of work beyond established 
standards. In urging this program we 
point up the remarkable record of Ameri- 
can Labor in establishing production rec- 
ords during World War II. These records 
were made without relaxing -federal sta- 
tutes governing hours of work. 





Your committee again urges that re- 
search be continued by the Executive 
Council in order that Organized Labor 
will be fully prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of decreasing the work day and 
week when economic conditions so war- 
rant. Never must we permit ourselyes to 
become self-satisfied because in so doing 
irreparable damage will be done to those 
already hard won standards. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lee W. Minton, Chairman 

Louis P. Marciante, Secretary 

J. L. Duffin 

Frank Owens 

John Pelkofer 

Sol B. Hoffmann 

Stanley Rounds 

Elmer P. Meinz 

eae Lloyd 

George A. Haberman 

Dennis J. Oates 

Cc. E. Long 

John W. Austin 

Frank C. Shea 

Jesse V. Horton 

Arthur Sanford 

Phillip Bennett 

A. H. Cronin 

J. Scott Milne 

George M. Gibbons 

Milton P, Webster 

Harry J. Hagen 

Elmer EK, Walker 
Committee on Shorter Work Day 


On motion of Committee Secretary Mar- 
ciante the report of the committee was 
adopted, and the committee was dis- 
charged with a vote of thanks by Presi- 
dent Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
Brother Joseph McCurdy, 
Chairman of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations. 


recognizes 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN McCURDY: 
President Green, the Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations did not have any resolu- 
tions referred to the committee, but we 
feel that the matter of industrial rela- 
tions is so important at the present time 
that we desire to submit a statement to 
the American Federation of Labor to be 
referred to the Executive Council. 


I will therefore ask the Secretary of the 
Committee to make the report. 


Committee Secretary Warfel submitted 
the following report: 


Your committee believes that the mat- 
ter of Industrial Relations is of such great 
importance at the present time that not 
only is the voluntary time-honored free 
collective bargaining policy established by 
the American Federation of Labor at 
stake, but that our democratic way of life 
under the free enterprise system estab- 
lished by the fathers of the Constitution 
of the United States of America, may be 
completely eliminated. 


The enactment of the Labor - Manage- 
ment Relations Act, better known as the 
Taft-Hartley Act, clearly establishes the 
unfortunate fact that the labor movement, 
as we know it today in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is not understood by the 
American people, and not understood par- 
ticularly by the representatives of the 
people in the Congress of the United 
States. Unfortunately, even some within 
the protection of our labor movement do 
not seem to understand the tremendous 
importance of voluntary free Labor-Man- 
agement relations—with the least possible 
governmental regulation. 


Therefore, as a matter of self-protection 
and in order that further advancements 
can be made by Labor, and as a matter of 
prime public relations in its purest sense, 
it is imperative that the American people 
be better educated in the problems of 
Labor. 


The place for education is in the schvo! 
room. Questions involving Labor-Man- 
agement Relations have not been taught 
in the school rooms. Acceptance of the 
idea that newspapers are the educators of 
the masses of our population is a thought 
which is apparently true in a general 
sense, and often repeated again and again. 
However, this avenue, namely the daily 
press, as a method of labor education is 
denied Labor in a number of ways. First 
of all, non-labor dailies will not interest 
themselves in Labor-Management educa- 
tion, and even if they were interested, 
their writers themselves have shown they 
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have little or no understanding of labor 
problems. Also, labor newspapers estab- 
lished by Labor do not reach the great 
mass of the public outside the labor move- 
ment. 


In order to bring about a better under- 
standing of Labor generally, and have the 
American public know Labor and appre- 
ciate the blessings that Organized Labor 
has brought to laboring people and the 
country as a whole, we recommend the es- 
tablishment of professorships and classes 
in Labor Science in as many leading 
schools of journalism as possible. It is 
recommended that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor endow at least one, and pos- 
sibly more of these courses in Labor 
Science. It is further recommended that 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated National and International Un- 
ions, consider the desirability of institut- 
ing scholarships for such students of 
journalism who display a predilection for 
the affairs of Labor. The institution of 
such scholarships we might well recom- 
mend as living memorials for our deceased 
labor leaders rather than the usual me- 
morials of stone and granite. 


The establishment of a greater under- 
standing of our labor movement, of its 
trials and successes in modern trade union 
history would enable these students, as 
they write on labor problems in later years 
as reporters, writers or editorial policy 
makers, to write with greater knowledge 
and appreciation of the value of the 
American Federation of Labor in this na- 
tion, and broaden and educate the news- 
paper and _ periodical-reading American 
public concerning the importance of proper 
Labor-Management relations. 


There exists today a great and definite 
need for such educational efforts, and if 
we believe in the union labor movement 
we must build, not for ourselves alone, but 
as did those who have gone before us, and 
built for us. We must in our turn build 
for those who come after us. The journal- 
ists, writers, newsmen, editors, radio and 
television people of tomorrow, with the 
proper knowledge of Labor-Management 
Relations, could render a great patriotic 
service to our country in these days when 
subversive movements, such as commu- 
nism, must be destroyed. 


The so-called intellectual guardians of 
the public, whether they be university 
professors or other intellectuals, should 
have a complete knowledge of Labor- 
Management Relations in order to qualify 
as advisors to leaders in government or 
industry. 


Your committee believes there are few, 
if any, such educational efforts in exist- 
ence today. Such few Labor-Management 
classes as do exist, in too many cases, 
teach how Labor is to be managed or con- 
trolled, in the same manner as though the 
labor of a human being were a commodity 
or an article of commerce, 


Your committee feels that the American 
Federation of Labor should give the mat- 
ter of Industrial Relations a full measure 
of attention. Increasing, necessary gov- 
ernment controls make it imperative that 
those who qualify to sit on government 
boards must of necessity have knowledge 
of Labor-Management Relations as set 
forth in a union-management agreement 
established by voluntary action of affili- 
ates of the American Federation of Labor. 


We, therefore, recommend that this 
committee’s report be referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for consideration, and such 
action as may be necessary to bring about 
the desired results in proper’ Labor- 
Management Relations, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Joseph P. McCurdy, Chairman 
George L. Warfel, Secretary 
Walter M. Matthews 
John J. O’Rourke 
Harry R. Hassellgren 
Ossip Walinsky 
James McNabb 
James M. Kennedy 
EK. J. Plondke 

John W. Bailey 
Clarence B. Davis 
Joseph F. Boyen 
Frank P. Converse 
James C. Stocker 
Thomas Allen 

Merlin Gerkin 

H. R. Flegal 

Edward Carlough 
Charles Sullivan 

A. J. Eberhardy 
Lester Ballinger 
Kenneth Petro 
Robert Lynch 

Don M. Burrows 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WARFEL: 
Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report, 


The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE EKLUND, Teachers: I ris¢ 
to commend and to underscore the ma- 
terial of the committee. In these 
when it is becoming increasingly vital to 
get the story of Labor before the people 
as effectively as do other areas in the 
economy, I think we should well give at- 
tention to the specific devices which Labor 
might use to do the job. One of them 
is the scholarship program that some of 


days 
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our State Federations have taken. They 
ought to be commended. 


Another one is an item which is brought 
forward by the committee, which is the 
training of technical people in the field 
of journalism with Labor background. 


It is becoming very important that we 
have dual technological understanding of 
the Labor movement at the same time as 
technological training. 


Thank you. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee was carried, and the committee 
discharged with a vote of thanks by 
President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I now recognize 
Brother David Dubinsky, Chairman of 
the Committee on Executive 
Report. 


Council’s 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S REPORT 


CHAIRMAN DUBINSKY: Secretary 
Selma Borchardt, Mr. President, will sub- 
mit the report to the convention on be- 
half of the committee. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt 


mitted the following report: 


sub- 


Traditionally, the 
Executive Council's 
asked to consider matters affecting the 
creation, status and relationship within 
the Federation of its member bodies; to 
evaluate the programs of the several De- 
partments established by the Federation 
to give special services to internationals 
having common interests and to indicate 
the constructive approaches to enhance 
the value of their programs through in- 
tegration of our work with community 
programs. 


Committee on the 
Report has been 


New internationals have been chartered 
from year to year; old ones have changed 
their names and their jurisdictions, as 
the industrial growth and development 
of our country has indicated the need. In 
fact, a study of the growth and changes 
of status of international unions would 
well serve as a history of the industrial 
development of the nation, 


This Committee has been asked also to 
address itself to the personal, human ele- 
ments of our movement. Within the gen- 
eral limitations of this field, your Com- 
mittee makes its report. 


Your Committee would first pay tribute 
to the memory of Brother Joseph N. 
Weber, who served for over 20 years as vice 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor and for over 40 years as President of 
the American Federation of Musicians. 
Joseph Weber was a leader; a man who 
could look ahead and plan; a man who 
dared make his plans come true. He was an 
artist, sensitive to beauty, kind and warm. 
He gave of ‘himself to the fight for each of 
his fellow workers and for the good of all. 


Your Committee recommends that from 
this convention there be sent to the family 
of Joseph Weber a message expressing our 
sense of personal loss on his death. 


The Council elected James Petrillo, Pres- 
ident of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Joseph Weber. The excellent rec- 
ord of Brother Petrillo in winning greater 
economic security for the members of his 
organization through collective bargaining 
demonstrated the fact that royalties on a 
production should rightfully be shared by 
the workers who put their efforts into a 
project, as well as by the investor who puts 
his money into it. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 


The motion 
unanimously. 


was seconded and carried 


REAFFILIATION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF MACHINISTS 


We welcome the return of the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists to our 
family. Their reaffiliation means even more 
than a significant increase in membership; 
it means greater functional union within 
the trade union movement. 


It brings back to our own family an old 
union with a glorious history. It assures to 
them and to us alla richer united effort to 
serve the common good. We genuinely re- 
joice at their return. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


NEW INTERNATIONAL UNION 
CHARTERED 


The newly chartered Insurance Agents 
International Union has 230 local unions. 
This group of white collar workers, from a 
field long thought of as impossible to or- 
ganize, has long had the active and often 
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the dramatic support of other organized 
workers. Fighting in the past as isolated 
local groups, the overwhelming odds 
against them made it appear almost impos- 
sible for them to have recognized their 
right to seek their own betterment through 
collective action. But that right has now 
been recognized, and with the strength of 
the American Federation of Labor behind 
them, they will now be better able to assert 
their rights and use those rights to better 
their own lot and to enrich the community 
in which they seek to serve the common 
good as citizens. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


CHANGE OF TITLE 


You Committee concurs in the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council to 
grant the request of the union to change 
the name of Operative Plasterers’ and Ce- 
ment Finishers’ International Association 
of the United States and Canada to “Oper- 
ative Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ In- 
ternational Association of the United 
States and Canada.”’ 


In all instances, in granting charters and 
changing titles, jurisdiction has been care- 
fully defined and fully safeguarded. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


SELECTION OF FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 


Brother Charles MacGowan, Vice Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 
and President of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Helpers of America; and Brother Rich- 
ard J. Gray, President of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, represented 
us creditably at the meeting of the British 
Trades Union Congress at Blackpool, Eng- 
land, September 3-7; and Brother Lee Min- 
ton, President, Glass Bottle Blowers Asso- 
ciation of the United States and Canada, 
represented us creditably at the meeting of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, 
held in Halifax, Nova Scotia, September 
10, 1951. 


The participation of our representatives 
in these conferences again demonstrates 
the closeness of our American Federation 


of Labor with the British free trade unions; 
our common purpose to preserve our com- 
mon traditions of a free and democratic 
society. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 


The mection was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


BENEFIT SERVICES OF STANDARD 
NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNIONS FOR 1950 


Each year we report with genuine pride 
the vast program of direct personal services 
rendered to individual union members 
through their respective international 
unions. This year we report $77,119,235.46 
paid by the Internationals for such benefits. 
An amount at least as great has also been 
paid members by locals, state and area 
groups within the internationals. These 
payments are a tribute to the virility of 
the unions and are strong material evi- 
dence of the unions’ determination to ren- 
der direct economic and humanitarian aid 
to their members. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


PENSION PLANS 


During the last few years, unions have 
negotiated “fringe benefits’’ for their mem- 
bers, through pension and welfare plans. 


Unions have become interested in the 
possible effects of such plans in relation to 
workers’ free mobility, geographically and 
economically and other related aspects of 
this subject. As a result, a study was insti- 
tuted to examine the entire subject of pen- 
sion and welfare plans instituted by col- 
lective bargaining between unions and em- 
ployers. 


Your Committee recommends that as 
soon as this study is completed, copies be 
widely distributed among our membership: 
that unions be asked to study the report 
and submit their questions and comments 
to the American Federation of Labor. 


This is our problem and we must give it 
our fullest attention. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 





AMERICAN FEDER 


MARITIME TRADES DEPARTMENT 





The Maritime Trades Department is at 
the moment confronted with great and 
grave problems. It must help preserve 
the integrity of its member unions; sub- 
versive groups are eager to take over 
this key industry. It must protect the 
economie security of its members against 


unscrupulous employers who, putting 
aside all loyalty to our government have 
transferred ships to foreign flag just to 





help them make more money from the 
blood and brawn of our men. 

It must help recruit and maintain per- 
sonnel of a quality and capacity to serve 
us as Well as our seamen of yesteryear 
served us in keeping a mighty merchant 
marine ready for service in any emers- 
ency as well as for the usual continuing 
day by day needs, 


will 
pending 


this convention 
reports on specific 
through which to protect 

Marine. We would here, 
ever, call attention to a_ specific 
sighted policy. Our government is 
ing young men away from this 


of defense. How foolhardy! 


Elsewhere in 
detailed 
islation 
Merchant 


come 
leg- 
our 
how- 
short- 
draft- 
vital line 


the American 
War of 


During 
during the 


Revolution and 
1812 seamen were kept 


on ships they had been trained to man, 
for there it was felt they could do the 
best job. Today they are drafted away 
from the skilled and essential jobs for 
which they have been especially trained. 

We recommend that the American Fed- 
eration of Labor give full and active sup- 
port to the program of the Maritime 


Trades Department and to its affiliated 
unions in their effort to keep trained sea- 
men on their jobs. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously, 


METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT 


The development of a_ national, well 
planned and coordinated shipbuilding pro- 
tram is enheartening. Through it we shall 
be equipped to meet the peace-time and 
the defense needs of our ccuntry. 


The tremendous growth in the develop- 
ment of facilities incident to the 
atomic energy commands our attention. 
Through the dynamic leadership of the 
Metal Trades Department, the organiza- 
tion of workers in these plants has rap- 
idly progressed. But the responsibility for 
organization is not alone enough. The 
Metal Trades Department and its affiliated 
unions must be given greater power and, 
therefore, greater responsibility in the hir- 
ing of employees, and in a continuing 


use of 
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evaluation of their fitness for their work; 





fitness as skilled workers; fitness as citi- 
zens. Government agencies which check 
on the fitness of workers in this all-im- 
portant scientific-economic defense  in- 
dustry should be required to work closely 
in cooperation with these unions in their 
work. Here we have an industry which 
is vitally ‘‘touched with the public inter- 
est’’—to take a phrase from a Supreme 
Court decision. To protect that publie in- 
terest best, the workers through unions, 
and through the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment must be formally, fully recognized 
by our Government as a functional unit 
in policy-making in production. 

The Department is to be highly com- 


mended for its successful 
prove working conditions, wages and hours 
of the workers in navy yards, in refineries, 
in many other types of industries employ- 
ing metal trades workers. May their op- 
portunities for service continually in- 


crease, 


efforts to im- 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


RAILWAY EMPLOYEES’ 
DEPARTMENT 
\s in former years, your committee can 


again report a significant prog 
structive action for this Department. 





‘am of con- 


Practically all the railway mileage in 
the United States is now under agreement 
and or i 











sanization of shop crafts is pro 
gressing with enheartening speed. 

The tremendous yictory of the non- 
operating organizations in securing a sub- 
stantial wage increase for their member 
IS significant, 

Most significant, however, is the de- 
velopment on a national scale of the union 
shop movement. When the methods au- 
thorized by law for the peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes were involved it became 
evident that management was not willing 
to use these methods. The obstacles to 
national adjudication placed in the way 
by management are particularly unfor- 
tunate as it was the railroad indust 
not the workers—which first proposed na- 
tional handling of disputes Yet, when 
the workers sought use of these methods, 
management failed to cooperate The 
workers will continue to press for use of 
the fair and legal methods for settling 
disputes which management and labor 
helped put on the statute books 

Canadian Wage-Hour Movement 

The successful negotiations of the non- 
operating organizations of the Canadian 
Railways for a 40-hour week and an in- 
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in wages is significant. It was a 
long, hard fight and the victory means 
much, not only to the workers affected 
but to the communities in which they live. 


crease 


Amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act 


The findings of a comprehensive study 
regarding the retirement system, now au- 
thorized for railroad employees, legisla- 
tion was introduced in Congress (H.R. 
3669 and S. 1347) bettering the retirement 
system for railroad workers, to bring their 
system in line with more equitable pen- 
sion plans. 


Your committee recommends full sup- 
port by the American Federation of La- 
bor of this legislative program. 


We commend our railroad employees 
for their ever continuing aggressive fight 
for the implementation of sound trade 
union principles. 


Committee Secretary Borchardt moved 
the adoption of this section of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


RECOGNITION OF LABOR LEADERS 
AS LEADERS IN CIVIC AFFAIRS 
IN ALL WALKS OF LIFE 


In the opening paragraph of this report, 
it was pointed out that one of the func- 
tions of this committee is to integrate 
our work with community programs. 


Such a program of “integration” is a 
long-term educational program. We recom- 
mend that specific attention be given to 
it by both the Standing Committee on 
Education and the Workers’ Education 
Bureau. 


We recommend also that in every in- 
stance the recognition of our members as 
general community-civic leaders be em- 
phasized. When public appointments are 
made, it is far too often that persons who 
have served the general public interest 
through the trade union movement are 
almost automatically excluded, except on 
special occasions, purely as ‘‘Labor Peo- 
ple.’’ True we are proud to fight for recog- 
nition of Labor’s rights and privileges, 
but having been active in these fights 
should better qualify us to represent the 
people in many general public services 
at home and abroad; in and out of the 
more restricted Labor activities. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BOR- 
CHARDT: In announcing the names of 
the committee I am sure that I share with 
all the sorrow we feel at the loss of Broth- 
er Frank Fitzgerald, who passed away 
during the past year and who for many 


years served with this committee. The 


report is signed by: 
David Dubinsky, Chairman 
Selma M. Borchardt, Secretary 
Harry C. Bates 
Robert Byron 
Charles B. Gramling 
William H. Graff 
Leo J. Buckley 
George Q. Lynch 
Charles M. Rau 
Arthur L. Schaefer 
Irvin Barney 
Paul L. Phillips 
A. C. D’Andrea 
Daniel W. Tracy 
Kenneth Davis 
Floyd R. Sorrell 
Lyle McKinney 
Milton S. Maxwell 
Leslie L. Myers 
Leo Abernathy 
Chester A, Sample 
Bernard M. Egan 
John O’Hare 
William Schoenberg 


Committee on Executive Council’s Report 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY BOR- 
CHARDT: Mr. Chairman, I move the 
adoption of the report of the committee 
as a whole, 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to 
extend your thanks to the committee for 
the wonderful service which it rendered 
to the convention. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Brother Daniel Tobin of the 
Committee on Laws. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAWS 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN TOBIN: Mr. 
Chairman, Ed Volz, of the Photo Engrav- 
ers, will make the report of the committee. 
These matters are amendments to the 
Constitution of the Federation and it 
would be well to have the delegates vote 
on each matter. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY VOLZ sub- 
mitted the following report on behalf of 
the committee: 
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Your Committee on Laws, which had 
three sections of the Executive Council 
Report under the captions ‘Fiscal Year,” 
“Revenue” and “Strike Benefits,’’ appear- 
ing on pages 48, 49 and 50, also Resolutions 
54, 55, 91 and 92 referred to it, considered 
carefully all of these matters and begs to 
submit the following report: 


FISCAL YEAR 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 48) 


In recommending change of the fiscal 
year of the Federation from August 31 to 
June 30, the Executive Council reports as 
follows: 


“Since the convention date of the 
American Federation of Labor has been 
moved forward from the first Monday in 
October to the third Monday in Septem- 
ber, the period of time between the end- 
ing of our fiscal year and the opening 
of the convention has been inadequate 
for the preparation of the financial re- 
ports. This has necessitated our Book- 
keeping Department working long hours 
under heavy pressure in this period of 
time in order to have the reports ready 
for the opening of the convention. 

“In addition, the August 31 ending of 
our fiscal year has, for some time past, 
presented an awkward bookkeeping sit- 
uation because of the fact that we must 
make quarterly reports to the various 
State governments, District of Columbia, 
and to the Federal Government, all of 
which use the June 30 termination date 
for their fiscal year. These reports, 
therefore, are made September 30, De- 
cember 31, March 31 and June 30. 


“The Executive Council, therefore, 
recommends that Section 8 of Article VII 
of the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor be amended to 
change the date for the ending of our 
fiscal year from August 31, as it now 
appears in this Section, to June 30. 


“Tt would, therefore, follow that in our 
financial report to the 1952 convention, 
the report will be for a ten-month period 
ending June 30, 1952. Subsequently, each 
of our financial periods would end on 
June 30.”’ 


Your Committee concurs in the forego- 
ing suggestion of the Executive Council 
and recommends that Section 8, Article 
VII, be amended to read as follows: 


“Section 8. The Secretary - Treasurer 
shall submit to the Auditing Committee 
for their inspection, vouchers for all 
monies expended; close all accounts of the 
Federation on June 30 of each year and 
all monies received or disbursed after 
such date shall not be reported in the gen- 
eral balance account of the ensuing con- 
vention. He shall print the financial state- 


ment quarterly as a separate document 
and forward copy to all affiliated National 
and International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, City Central Bodies and 
directly affiliated Local Unions.” 


Your Committee on Laws further rec- 
ommends that Section 4, Article IV, be 
umended to read as follows: 


“Section 4. The Secretary - Treasurer 
shall prepare for use of the convention 
printed poll lists, containing the number 
of votes the delegates from National and 
International Unions are entitled to, based 
upon the average membership during the 
year, from reports made to the office of 
the Federation not later than June 30 pre- 
ceding the annual convention.” 


As pointed out in the report of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, if the foregoing amend- 
ments are approved, the financial report 
to the 1952 convention will be for a ten- 
month period. Your committee also wishes 
to point out that under Article IV (Rep- 
resentation) Section 3, the voting strength 
of each affiliated organization in the 1952 
convention will be on the basis of a 10- 
month period; however, in all subsequent 
conventions representation will be based 
on the usual 12-month period. In Section 
4 of Article IV, for the 1952 convention 
only, the average membership will be 
based on a 10-month period rather than 
the 12-month period. 


The committee moves approval of this 
part of its report and the amendment of 
Section 8, Article VII and Section 4, Ar- 
ticle IV as recommended. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Volz 
the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


REVENUE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 49) 


In this part of its report, referring to the 
need for additional revenue to effectively 
carry out the work of the Federation, the 
Executive Council reports and recommends 
as follows: 


“For the past year the Executive Coun- 
cil, through a subcommittee, has been 
studying the finances of the Amrican Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Council finds, due to 
the increased obligations of the Federa- 
tion in the radio and publicity field and in 
its international labor relations work, plus 
a general increase of expense of all kinds, 
that it will be necessary for the Federation 
to secure additional revenue if it is going 
to carry on its work efficiently. In addition, 
the Council has assumed the full expense 
for the educational work of Labor’s League 
for Political Education so that there will, 
in the future, be no necessity for the bi- 
annual levying of a voluntary assessment 
on the national and international unions as 
was done in 1948 and 1959. 
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The Executive Council, therefore, rec- 
ommends to this convention that the per 
capita tax from International or National 
Trade Unions be increased from three (3) 
cents per member per month to four (4) 
cents per member per month; and the per 
capita tax from Local Trade Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions be increased from 
thirty-seven (37) cents per member per 
month to thirty-eight (38) cents per mem- 
ber per month.” 


Secretary-Treasurer George Meany ap- 
peared before your committee to supple- 
ment the report of the Executive Council 
and made a full and thorough explanation 
of the financial condition of the Federation 
and the need for the additional revenue re- 
quested. 


Your Committee is in full accord and rec- 
ommends that Section 1, Article X of the 
Constitution be amended to read as 
follows: 


‘Section 1. The revenue of the Iedera- 
tion shall be derived from a per capita tax 
to be paid upon the full paid-up member- 
ship of all affiliated bodies, as follows: 
i'.om International or National Trade 
Unions, a per capita tax of four (4) cents 
per member per month; from Local Trade 
Unions and Federal Labor Unions, thirty- 
eight (38) cents per member per month, 
eight and one-half (8%) cents of which 
must be set aside to be used only in the 
ease of strike or lockout unless otherwise 
ordered by the Executive Council; the 
amount received by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on each initiation fee from 
all directly affiliated local unions shall be 
25 per cent of the total initiation fee re- 
ceived by the local union from the indi- 
vidual, but in no case shall the amount re- 
ceived by the American Federation of La- 
bor be less than one dollar; from Central 
and State Bodies, $10 per year, Payable 
quarterly. Revenue may also be derived 
from assessments when and as ordered by 
a majority vote of a regular or special con- 
vention or when derived in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 1, Article XII.”’ 


Your committee moves approval of this 
part of its report and the amendment of 
Section 1, Article X of the Constitution as 
rec »mmended. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Volz 
the report of the committee was adopted 
unanimously. 


STRIKE BENEFITS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 49) 


In reporting on Resolution No. 48 of the 
1950 Convention which was referred to it 
for consideration, the Executive Council 
reports as follows: 


“The Executive Council has given con- 
siderable study to these subjects and re- 
ports to the convention that, in our judg- 
ment, it would be very unwise at this time 


to raise the amount of strike benefits avail- 
able to federal labor union members during 
the authorized strike. 


“While the Defense Fund has held up 
fairly well in recent years, the potential 
draw on the Fund in case of trouble is tre- 
mendous. In the Fund, at the present time, 
there is approximately $450,000. 


“As an example of the inadequacy of this 
total fund in relation to the total possible 
demand, one local union of 5,000 members 
going on strike would be entitled, under 
the present provisions of the Constitution, 
to draw $10 per man for a period of ten 
weeks—or a total of one-half million dollars 

which is more than the actual amount in 
the Defense Fund at the present time. 


“When we take into consideration the 
fact that there are now approximately 
206,000 members in federal labor unions, all 
of whom have the right to expect to be 
paid strike benefits in case of strike or 
lock-out, it is clear that it would be folly 
to raise the benefits available under this 
Fund.”’ 


Your committee is in full accord with 
the findings of the Executive Council as 
above set forth and recommends concur- 
rence. Your committee moves approval of 
this part of its report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Volz, 
the report of the committee was adopted 
unanimously. 


AFFILIATION OF LOCAL UNIONS 
WITH CITY AND STATE BODIES 


(Page 295, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Resolution No. 54— By Louisiana State 
Federation of Labor. 


This resolution was reviewed unfavor- 
ably by your committee, which recom- 
mends non-concurrence. Your committee 
moves approval of this part of its report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


STRIKE BENEFITS 


Resolution No. 55—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 295, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution was reviewed unfavor- 
ably by your committee, which recom- 
mends non-concurrence, Your committee 
moves approval of this part of its report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 
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INCREASE PER CAPITA TAX AND 
MONTHLY DUES FROM FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 91—By Delegates H. A. 
bradley, R. E. Tomlinson, Marshall 
Shafer, Drew Taylor, International Chem- 
ical Workers Union. 


(Page 310, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution was reviewed unfavor- 
ably by your committee, which recom- 
mends non-concurrence. Your committee 
moves approval in this part of its report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


AMEND A. F. OF L. CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE 3, SECTION 4 


Resolution No. 92—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
typographical Union, 


(Page 310, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for study. 


Committee Secretary Volz moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN, TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION: Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to say a word regarding this 
proposed amendment to the laws of the 
Federation which was adopted by the re- 
cent convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union in Atlanta, Georgia. It is 
the belief of our International Union, as 
well as other affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor, that the time is ripe 
for some actual implementation of the 
sentiment of the Federation regarding the 


Labor press. 


We have no quarrel with the Committee 
on Laws in its reference of this proposi- 
tion to the Executive Council. The rea- 
son for that is that the Executive Council 
of the Federation has been very kind and 
very closely associated with the work of 
the Labor press, insofar as it is composed 
of magazines and local papers advyocat- 
ing the policies and the traditions of the 
\merican Federation of Labor. 


| simply want to say to you, as a dele- 


gate to this convention who also happens 


to be somewhat familiar with the work- 
ings of the Labor press and its relation- 
ship to the Executive Council, that soone1 
or later this convention will take some 
action in order to further implement and 
thereby the hundred 


publications throughout the country which 


encourage several 


we look to to support 
Federation. 


the policies of the 


[I know that all of us are very pleased 
to note the repeated statements of the 
Executive Council, and particularly of 
Political 


when they applaud the work of the 


Labor’s League for Education 
Labor 
press of this country in supporting can- 
didates who stood for Labor in the last 
election. 

If these are 


to give still greater service 


to our cause, I submit to you in all fair- 


ness that the stat of the Labor press, 
so far as our annual conyentions are con- 
should be made official, 


as a committee of delegates to these con- 


cerned, 


insofar 
ventions making a study of the work of 
the Labor press and coming into these 
conventions with recommendations as to 
how we can better serve the labor move- 
ment, 


The Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion has been kind enough and thought- 
ful enough to permit the Labor press to 
have a representative, a fraternal delegate 
if you please, to come to our conventions 
of the Federation and to say a few words 
on behalf of this group of publications, 
both international and local, 
work in supporting the policies of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor, and the Labor 


insolar as 1ts 


press is concerned, and those who work 
at the 
that. But I say to you in all sincerity that 


Labor press are very grateful for 


no great harm could come from giving 
further recognition to this group of people 
believe that a 


great deal of good could come if we fur 


working for our cause. | 
ther encourage these men and women in 
the trade union movement who are pub 
lishing and writing for the labor 


ment, 


As TI said 
jection, and neither do my co-delegates 
from the 


at the outset, I haye no ob- 


Typographical Union have any 


objection to referring this matter to the 
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Executive Council, but I want to read into 
the record just those few words, that 
sooner or later we are going to get more 
than just a few kind words from the Ex- 
ecutive Council—and we are grateful for 
that—we are going to get an opportunity 
of reaching down and telling the Labor 
press just how much we appreciate its 
work and how it can better serve the labor 
movement, particularly in a time of stress 
such as the coming elections, which mean 
so much to our membership. 


Thank you very much. 


The motion to adopt this section of the 
committee’s report was carried unani- 
mously. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY VOLZ: This 
concludes the report of your Committee on 
Laws, which recommends that the Con- 
stitution as a whole, as amended by this 
convention, be approved. 


T move the adoption of the committee’s 
recommendation. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY VOLZ: The 
report is respectfully submitted. 


Daniel J. Tobin, Chairman 
Edward J. Volz, Secretary 
Harry J. Steeper 
Patrick E, Gorman 
Harry J. Ames 

T. C. Carroll 
George Smith 
James Killen 
William Tracy 
Jerome J. Keating 
John F. O'Connor 
Robert B. Sheets 
Thomas Crowe 
Emily Jordan 

H. E. Lanthier 
Anthony Matz 
Sol Cilento 
Anthony Valente 
John P. Redmond 
Sam J. Byers 

Ted Kenney 
Sebastian Ollinger 
Luigi Antonini 
David Sullivan 
Reuben Guskin 


Committee on Laws. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY VOLZ: The 
committee moves the approval of the re- 
port as a whole by the convention. 


The motion was seconded by Vice Presi- 
dent Tobin, Chairman of the Committee, 
and unanimously carried. 


VICE PRESIDENT TOBIN: I want to 
congratulate the delegates for their ac- 
tion on the report of the Committee on 
Laws. By your action you have added, 
without a protest, one million dollars in 
extra revenue to the Federation’s funds 
for the coming year. Of course the Team- 
sters will have to pay the biggest part, 
perhaps, because we happen to have a 
few more members than some of the 
others. We are tickled to death to do 
that. 


If we could only look into the history 
of the Federation we would find it in- 
teresting. When I first attended Federa- 
tion conventions the per capita tax was 
one quarter of one cent per member. 
Then I got on the Executive Council as 
the treasurer, and we tried to raise it 
from a half cent to one cent, and we failed. 
Samuel Gompers pleaded with the Execu- 
tive Council and said that he would die 
happy if he could only see the per capita 
tax of the Federation raised to one cent. 


When I was acting as treasurer of the 
Federation in 1919 the membership went 
down to less than 2 million, and the fed- 
eral union membership was less than 
35,000. Today the federal union member- 
ship in this Federation is between 200 
and 250 thousand, and per capita tax is 
paid by the affiliated international unions 
on eight million or eight million and half 
members. And when some of those other 
unions that should be in and who are now 
out come in we will have fourteen or fif- 
teen million members, and then we may 
budget—a _ thing 
they have been trying to do in Washing- 
ton for 20 years and not been able to do 
as yet. 


be able to balance the 


Some day we may come in here asking 
you to approve an amendment to lower 
the per capita tax. I don’t think I will live 
that long. But you have today added an- 
other million dollars to the annual revenue 
of the Federation, and I will guarantee 
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to you that not one dollar of it will be 
wasted. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I wish to thank 
Chairman Tobin and his associate mem- 
bers of the Committee on Laws for the 
fine report the committee submitted and 
for the excellent service each member 
of the committee gave. We deeply ap- 
preciate this fine service you have ren- 
dered. 


Now we have with us a very dis- 
tinguished American citizen serving in a 
highly important position in the capital 
city of our country, and in that connec- 
tion it seems appropriate for me to men- 
tion that he made the trip from Wash- 
ington to San Francisco for the express 
purpose of bringing a message to the 
delegates in attendance at this conven- 
tion. He is very busy, working hard, 
serving faithfully and well. He has taken 
out enough time to come here and tell the 
story. I know that you will be happy to 
hear him and that we will all be bene- 
fited by the splendid address which I 
know he will deliver. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. Michael DiSalle, who formerly 
served as mayor of the great city of 
Toledo and is now serving as Director 
of the Office of Price Stabilization in 
Washington—a hard job, a difficult task, 
but nevertheless he is serving courage- 
ously, just like an outstanding American 
citizen, 


I present to you Michael DiSalle 


MICHAEL DiSALLE 
(Director of Price Stabilization) 


Mr. Green, distinguished guests, dele- 
gates to the American Federation of La- 
bor: Mr. Green and I have something in 
common. Both of us mark the beginning 
of our public careers as members of the 
Ohio State Legislature. The difference is 
that Mr. Green then sought some honest 
pursuits and went into the labor move- 
ment and I stayed in the public service. 


In the short time that I have been in 
Washington it has been my pleasure to 
meet with Mr. Green, George Meany, and 
George Harrison and a good many others 
from time to time, and I have grown to 
respect and admire the way they repre- 
sent your interests in that city. One 


thing about George Meany is that you 
never have to guess at what he has in 
his mind, and I will never be able to ac- 
ecuse him of being anything less than 
frank. And we, of course, have sat in 
with George Harrison a good many times 
and once in awhile he disagrees with us 
on the way we are doing this job. 


When my assistant for Labor matters 
informed me that I was to come to San 
Francisco to talk to this group I was very 
happy for the opportunity, because dur- 
ing the course of the past few months a 
great many times misunderstandings have 
occurred with reference to our program 
and our method of appruach. I feel that 
the basic foundation of a strong democracy 
is an informed citizenry, and it was my 
experience as mayor of Toledo that when- 
ever the citizens had the facts they made 
the correct decision. 


I have had a variety of experiences since 
I have taken this job in Washington. I 
remember one headline that I picked out 
of one of the newspapers which expresses 
that experience better than anything else. 
The headline read: ‘‘Cattle prices 150 per 
cent above parity; Congressional Com- 
mittee grills DiSalle.”’ 


The comment under that headline was, 
‘We didn't know things were that tough.”’ 


Another experience was that Life Maga- 
zine wrote a profile and said that as one 
of my characteristics I didn’t shine my 
shoes. Well, I kind of reviewed that and I 
found out that while I was in Toledo I 
used to get my shoes shined every two 
weeks, whether they needed it or not. It 
was just a regular thing. Furthermore, I 
hadn't seen my shoes for years, so l 
wasn't particularly disturbed about it. 


It wasn’t too long before I was home 
and I kind of like to get home once in a 
while because in talking to the people I 
know there I am almost certain to get ¢x- 
actly what they are thinking. They are not 
afraid to tell me what they think. So I 
stopped in to my favorite delicatessen to 
get a few things for a Sunday morning 
breakfast and the proprietor said, ‘‘Mike, 
I am awfully glad to see you. I have been 
wanting to see you for some time. How 
about a job in Washington? I am tired of 
working.”’ 


I told him that that hadn’t been my ex- 
perience up to date, but I asked him what 
his qualifications were. He said: ‘‘Well, 
I can speak four languages."’ So I told him 
that we were having enough trouble down 
there with just one language and that he 
had better stay where he was. 


That same afternoon I called the office 
and asked the operator to connect me with 
Mr. Phelps who is my principal assistant. 
She said: ‘‘Does he work here?’’ I said, 
“Yes, he does.”’ She said: ‘‘Do you know 
his extension?” I said, ‘‘No, I don’t.’’ She 
said, ‘‘Well, I will have to give you infor- 
mation,.”’ 
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By that time I was fuming and I turned 
to my wife and said: “Can you imagine 
that dumb girl? She doesn’t even know 
my principal assistant.”’ 


My wife said: ‘‘Well, don’t get excited. 
Every time I call you I have to get infor- 
mation, too.” 


But you don’t know just what the re- 
quirements were for this job. I was get- 
ting along pretty well as Mayor of Toledo. 
Our labor-management situation Was 
pretty good and we had provided for our 
city debt, and the Kefauver Committee 
had detoured around Toledo, so there was 
very little to bother us. Then I get a call 
to go down to Washington to talk to the 
President about this job. Well, I talked to 
him briefly and as I walked out of the of- 
fice I was in pretty much of a daze because 
I just began to realize what I had done 
when I said ‘‘yes.’’ So the newspaper boys 
stopped me right outside of the White 
House and said that last week the Presi- 
dent had said that he wanted a man with 
guts and they asked me if I qualified. 


I looked down and I said: ‘‘Where is he 
going to get any more?’ 


Last week I spoke in Dayton, and in the 
course of the question and answer period 
one of the men in the audience got up and 
read from the Congressional Record. Some 
economist from Minneapolis or some place 
was criticizing our program and had said 
that Mike DiSalle and some of the other 
stabilizers were going to the Fiji Islands 
and things would be better. He asked me 
what I thought about that statement. 


Well, I told him it was the best offer that 
I had for several months. I had been 
asked to go so many places that were 
worse than the Fiji Islands that I wouldn’t 
mind at all. 


I suppose the thing to do when you are 
asked to address a labor audience is to 
make a labor speech, but I am going to 
Violate this principle and talk to you this 
afternoon as fellow Americans engaged 
in a joint endeavor. 


It is an endeavor in which we cannot 
take the time or luxury to indulge in mak- 
ing distinctions between positions of social 
or economic standing, of race or creed. It 
is an effort for survival, and the answer 
lies in team play. We must have guards, 
tackles, ends, halfbacks and a quarter- 
back. We must all play our different posi- 
tions. Unless we play those positions to- 
gether, we will lose the greatest game in 
world history. And with it, we will lose 
the championship of freedom and liberty 
which we have won through 176 years of 
struggle and aspiration for social and eco- 
nomic advancement. 


I have a position on our team. It’s sort 
of a cross between a blocking back and a 
roving center. It’s a position under con- 
stant attack and probing. A position in 
which I need considerable bolstering if I 
am to hold the line. 


As you may know, in my youth I played 
defensive fullback, and I came out of some 
games after having been knocked down, 
stepped on, teeth loosened, eyes black- 
ened, ankles twisted—some really tough 
ball games. But, gosh, what fun com- 
pared to this present ball game. 


If we lost then—so what. But if we lose 
this one, We are in real trouble. 


We are not going to lose it because day 
by day our team is getting better, Day by 
day our defense is getting stronger. We are 
all getting to know the plays much better. 
It’s true we still need a lot of practice in 
team play. But we’re getting that too. 


When the North Koreans marched on 
June 24, they found us a nation settling 
down to a normal peacetime existence. We 
had gone through a hard war. We had de- 
ferred a great deal of our buying and our 
normal industrial expansion. We were hav- 
ing a swell time catching up. Production, 
jobs, Wages, profits were going up steadily. 


We knew that the international situation 
was uneasy. But war seemed far away. 
The shock of aggression—even though 
8,000 miles away, brought us out of our 
lethargy. We were again reminded that 
the United States was the object of envy 
that we were the one nation blocking the 
way to world domination by totalitarian 
forces—that with our productive genius, 
our natural resources, and our ability to 
organize we must be knocked out if these 
totalitarian ambitions were to succeed. 


Whether we liked it or not, we had a 
world responsibility to uphold. 


There is no use trying to avoid realities. 
As a nation, we are strong, forthright, hon- 
est, and yes—idealistic. But we are a na- 
tion of human beings, with all the imper- 
fections and frailities of human beings. 


It was only natural then, that when the 
shocking news of Communist aggression 
brought heavy military spending and ‘‘de- 
fense-prosperity,’’ some people saw it as an 
opportunity to exploit the emergency and 
pluck their fellow citizens. 


In our democracy, We live under law 
not edict. It was natural that we had no 
structure of controls set up when the North 
Koreans marched. We had thrown off con- 
trols in short order with the end of World 
War II. The President could not simply 
reinstitute the emergency controls of war- 
time. He needed authority from Congress. 
And Congress immediately began consider- 
ation of a Defense Production Act. When 
we remember that hearings were held by 
both the House and Senate Banking and 
Currency Committees before the debate on 
the floor, we must admit that Congress 
passed a bill in a relatively short time. The 
act was signed by the President on Septem- 
ber 8, 1950. However, two precious months 
were lost and price rises which had begun 
almost immediately were already imbedded 
in the nation’s economy, 
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The spot market index had already 
risen 19.1 per cent; the wholesale index haW 
gone up 7 per cent, and the consumer 
price index almost 3 per cent. 


Greed and the willingness to exploit the 
emergency were not confined to any par- 
lar segment of our population. In all 
walks of life, we found individuals who con- 
sidered it smart to make the nation’s wel- 
fare secondary to their own selfishness. 


Consumers rushed to buy all kinds of 
before shortages developed. Mer- 
chants stocked up with record inventories. 
Manufacturers expanded their production. 
The cost of raw materials rose drastically. 


goods 


Prices generally rose to the limits estab- 
lished by the greedy. The pity of the situa- 
tion was that the harm could not be 
limited to those whose actions created the 
spiral, Others who had acted patriots 
and loyal citizens paid the biggest penalty. 


as 


Voluntary controls were tried and did not 
work. Mandatory controls were needed to 
protect the innocent from the cynical, the 
weak from the predatory, the law-abiding 
majority from the selfish minority. 


Iam not going to take the time to review 
the obstacles that had to be overcome be- 
fore a general price freeze could be issued. 
It is enough to say that one was 
soon as it was physically possible. 


issued as 


That controls have had ‘a powerful effect 
against inflation clearly demonstrated 
by the record. The cost of living index rose 
two per cent from January 1950 to June, 
1950. It went up 8.1 per cent from June, 
1950, to February, 1951. But from February, 
1951, to August, 1951, it only nine- 
tenths of one per cent. 


is 


rose 


the Bureau of 
announced the index for 
the period of July 15, 1951, to August 15, 
1951, had showed no change. The twelve 
month period following February 15, 1951 

when our controls took hold—may go 
down as the most stable price period that 
the United States has ever enjoyed in 
times when inflationary pressures threat- 
ened at every turn, Seven months with a 
rise of less than one per cent—that’s a rec- 
ord that speaks for itself. 


Less than an hour 


Labor Statistics 


ago, 


And this record for the cost of living is 
backed up by the indexes of other prices. 
The spot market index has gone down 16.1 
per cent since the General Price Freeze. 
The wholesale market index has gone down 
2.6 per cent. 


This does not mean that the struggle to 
hold the price line is over. Far from it. We 
face strong economic pressures as defense 
production hits full stride. And perhaps 
even more important, we face renewed 
pressures from the powerful interests who 
hate all governmental price contro Our 
success story has inspired new activity 
among those who will not rest until the con- 
trol program is dead or hopelessly crippled. 
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They talk of 
motto “oouge 


their 
talk 


free enterprise but 
thy neighbor.’’ They 
of democracy but they give not service to 
country but service to self. They are not 
Willing to impose even the mildest kinds of 
restraints on their cupidity. And they vici- 
ously attack all who stand in their way. 


is 


With active forces at work to 
scuttle price controls and largely passive 
support from those who back our program, 
the wonder not that the legislation 
bad, but that it is as good as it is. The Ad- 
ministration worked unceasingly to pro- 
duce a strong act. Members of both the 
House and the Senate did yeoman work 
in fighting off strong attacks. Most of the 
nation’s editors and most of the commen- 
tators of press and radio constantly urged 
the need for strong measures. 


} , 
seeKking 


is is 


And yet, we were given weaker legisla 
tion than we had in the year just past. 


Today, in the effort to 
strengthening amendments, we are apt to 
overlook some of the that we in- 
curred. In addition to the loss of slaughte1 
quotas, We must not overlook the fact that 
we lost two meat rollbacks that would have 
saved American housewives $700,000,000 in 
their meat bill. In manufacturing areas, we 
lost rollbacks that had already been 
dered. Our rollback authority on agricul- 
tural commodities was limited to ten per 
cent of the price existing on May 19, 1951 


obtain 


some 


losses 


or- 


But let me tell you 
the fight. 


Wwe are not giving up 


We still hope for clarification of the Act. 
Regardless of what action is taken, we will 
work with the tools available. A dull saw 
will not cut as well as a sharp one. But 
even a dull saw—with more elbow grease 

will eventually do kind of a job. 
There may some edges, but we 
will strive hold to minimum 
levels. 


some 
ragged 
inflation 


to 


Too much cannot be expected of price 
controls in and of themselves. We need the 
support of indirect controls and of wage 
controls. Price controls are simply a tem- 
porary lid put on to keep the pot from boil- 
ing over, while the nation gets its produc- 
tive machinery in high gear. 


Price controls cannot be used to reform 
the economy or cure maladjustments in ou 
social order. 


Price controls will not assure the $3 
month pensioner that he can liye comfort- 
ably. Price controls will not make certain 
that the man with seven children can pro- 
vide a better living for his family on $50 a 
week. Price controls will not cure the prob- 
lems of widows, dependent children, the 
aged or the infirm. 


The best that price controls can do for 
these unfortunate people is to minimize the 
blows that come from inflationary pres- 
sures and keep them from falling farther 
behind in their battle for existence. 
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These inequities of our system have 
been with us for a long time. They must 
be corrected through more fundamental 
measures, not by a temporary emergency 
program which has all it can do merely 
to maintain the status quo. 


It is a constant struggle with us in the 
Office of Price Stabilization to resist un- 
just increases, to battle on all fronts the 
chiselers and the jackals who seek to make 
capital of the national emergency. 


Without the strong support of the 
President and men like Charley Wilson 
and Eric Johnston, the job would be .near- 
ly impossible. We cannot afford to dis- 
sipate our energies in fighting each other 
here at home when we must unite to meet 
a common enemy. Our time is getting 
short and we cannot afford to waste it in 
squabbles between Labor and manage- 
ment, Democrats and Republicans, Con- 
gress and the Administration, North and 
South, or between any other groups. 


Today more than ever, we need patience, 
tolerance, understanding and the God- 
given ability to see each other’s point 
of view. We need the common sense to 
recognize the broad areas of agreement 
and not to emphasize unnecessarily the 
areas of disagreement. 


Labor and management have a mutual 
stake in the preservation of the system 
that has brought both to new heights of 
progress and well-being. A just recogni- 
tion of the rights and obligations of each 
will go a long way toward bringing us 
out of our present difficulties. I have had 
the opportunity to personally witness the 
operation of our system from both sides. 
I know that there is a way for people to 
resolve their differences in a sensible and 
peaceful manner. 


My father was brought from New York 
City to Toledo, Ohio by his New York 
employer, who brought him to Toledo 
because he thought my father was an 
honest, competent and responsible em- 
ployee. We hadn't been in Toledo over 
four months before that same employer 
discharged my father, not beaause he 
had become less competent or less re- 
sponsible, but because he had committed 
the cardinal sin of that day and joined 
the Metal Polishers Union. And so as the 
oldest of seven children I saw the struggle 
my father was engaged in in an effort to 
give his family the education and the 
standard of living to which he thought 
we were entitled. He became a very mili- 
tant member of the Union, chairman of 
the Shop Committee, and many nights we 
saw him come home tired, not because he 
had performed a productive day’s work but 
because he had walked the picket line all 
day. And so we knew what that side of 
the picture was. 


In 1931 the factory that he was working 
at was moving out of Toledo and closing 
down their polishing and plating depart- 
ment. My father started a business in 
the garage in the back of the house with 


a couple of my brothers to help him, and 
as luck would have it, the business clicked, 
and soon they moved into a place of their 
own where they were employing 75 to 
100 people, and the same people that were 
working with my father organized their 
union and came in and made certain de- 
mands. My father would become very 
angry about it and I would say: ‘‘Well, Pa, 
aren't those the same things you were 
asking for a few months ago?” 

He would. say, those are 
different now.” 


“Yes, but 


Well, they weren't any different. But 
he was on the other side of the table and 
we then learned to know the recognition 
that comes from the ability to recognize 
the responsibility that each has to each 
other and the mutual understanding, be- 
cause your business cannot succeed with- 
out taking into consideration the welfare 
of your employees. 


We saw the picture from the other side 
and we know that it is possible to work 
out these agreements by joint discussion 
and by the willingness to understand each 
other’s point of view. 


The Office of Price Stabilization will 
operate with justice and fairness, with 
as complete a sense of objectivity as it is 
humanly possible to achieve. Our prob- 
lems are great. But with your understand- 
ing and support, we will make our con- 
tribution toward the preservation of eco- 
nomic stability while we are rebuilding 
our military strength to the point that no 
aggressor dare transgress our shores or 
interfere with our pursuit of liberty, hap- 
piness and peace. 


I have the utmost confidence in your 
whole-hearted support of our efforts. We 
know the_ public-spirited support the 
American Federation of Labor has given 
measures for the advancement and wel- 
fare of all our people. We know the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor's patriotic rec- 
ord of long hours, back breaking toil, and 
record production that did so much to 
speed our victory in World War II 


I am confident that you will meet any 
new challenge—of inflation at home, of 
an ageressor abroad—with the same 
patriotism and sacrifice. 


At this time I want to make a pledge 
to your organization of my complete de- 
votion to the cause that I am serving. I 
feel that possibly we owe a great deal to 
this country. I know that my father as 
an immigrant of 14 years of age took ad- 
vantage of the freedom and the oppor- 
tunity that this country afforded. We saw 
his struggles as we grew up. He wasn't 
a wealthy man; he was the kind of man 
that had to cut our hair, fix our shoes, 
work around the house, work at night 
in an effort to make a little extra money 
so that we could get through school. Then 
we saw him succeed in a business of his 
own, until today he is comfortable and can 
spend his winters away from Toledo and 
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do all the things that he has earned be- 
cause he was willing to work as hard as 
he worked. 

I never cease to marvel at the oppor- 
tunity that I have been given by the 
President to serve this nation in a time 
of need. There isn’t anything too much I 
can do—no effort too great that I can 
expend in an effort to make this program 
a success, and with the help of the 
American people, their tolerance and 
their patience, their understanding of the 
difficulties involved, I am sure that we 
will succeed. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I know I speak 
your minds and your feelings when I say 
that we appreciate the visit of Mr. Di- 
Salle with us this afternoon and the splen- 
did address which he delivered. 


We are all conscious of the fact that he 
was called upon, when appointed to the 
position he now holds, to serve in a very 
difficult assignment. The work was hard. 
It required the exercise of good judgment, 
courage and patience. He has shown all 
those fine qualities ever since he has filled 
the duties of his office. 


We have confidence in him because of 
his extraordinary ability, and I can truth- 
fully say, in response to:his reference to 
public support, that he can rely upon the 
support of the 8,000,000 members of the 
American Federation of Labor. We will co- 
operate with him, work with him and as- 
sist him wherever possible. 


We can do a lot of good, I believe, be- 
cause of our experience in the exercise of 
our duties, in the meetings we have to 
hold from time to time, and in dealing 
with some very difficult people here in the 
United States ourselves. 


I thank him most sincerely, from the 
bottom of my heart, for his visit with us 
this afternoon and for his message. 


Now I want to present to you a very dear 
friend and a visitor with us, one who has 
come all the way from Europe to be in at- 
tendance here at this convention. I know 
you will feel greatly benefited after you 
have been privileged to listen to the ad- 
dress which he will deliver. 


I present to you now Brother Paul Finet, 
who comes from Belgium to visit with us. 
For many years he was head of the Bel- 
gian labor movement, and he was the first 
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president of the ICFTU. I recall when I 
participated in the conference in London, 
where the free democratic international 
trade union movement was formed, that 
he was the presiding officer, and he pre- 
sided with dignity and in a wonderful 
manner all during the proceedings of that 
conference. He made a great contribu- 
tion toward the organization of the free 
democratic trade union movement, and I 
take great pleasure in presenting to you 
now Brother Paul Finet, of Belgium. 


MR. PAUL FINET 


(Former President, International 
Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions) 


Mr. Chairman, Fellow Delegates, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 


I should first of all like to say how happy 
I am to bring to this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor the greet- 
ings of the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. 


It is for me an exceptional privilege to 
be the guest of this great American trade 
union organization—whose name we will 
always associate with that of Samuel 
Gompers—and to convey to it the warm 
feelings of brotherhood and solidarity of 
the workers of the whole world, united in 
the ranks of the ICFTU. 


I recall with deep emotion and gratitude 
the effective and wholehearted participa- 
tion of the A. F. of L. delegation under 
the wise leadership of its President, our 
great friend William Green, when the 
ICFTU was brought into being. The cre- 
ation of our International meant the re- 
grouping of 53 million workers determined 
to fight for better conditions of work and 
of life, and to obtain these conditions 
without giving up their right to exercise 
the fundamental freedoms and democratic 
privileges. 


Moreover, having had the honor and the 
responsibility, in my capacity as chairman 
of the Executive Board and of the Emer- 
gency Committee, of participating in the 
initial stages of building the machinery of 
the new international organization, I can- 
not let this moment pass without mention- 
ing the generous aid given by the A. F. 
of L., together with other free trade union 
organizations, to help us solve the finan- 
cial problems inevitably raised in carrying 
on the decisions taken in London in No- 
vember 1949. 


It is therefore from the bottom of my 
heart that I thank the A. F. of L., its lead- 
ers and its members, for their wonderful 
support in creating the ICFTU and send- 
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ing it on its way. This is a duty which the 
first President of the ICFTU fulfills with 
pleasure and gratitude, even if he is, since 
the Milan Congress, only its ex-President. 


It is of course, of the ICFTU, its prob- 
lems and its activities that I shall speak to 
you today. But I do not intend to recall 
every aspect of the ICFTU work since its 
creation. The activities of the Confedera- 
tion were described in detail in a report to 
the World Congress held in Milan from 
July 4th to 12th. This report had first been 
submitted to all our member organizations, 
so that, by approving it the delegates to 
the Congress not only gave it their indi- 
vidual support but also that of the affili- 
ated trade union organizations which they 
represented. 


The Milan Congress did more than ap- 
prove what had been done during the first 
eighteen months of the existence of the 
ICFTU. It also examined urgent interna- 
tional problems and took a number of its 
decisions intended to guide the Confedera- 
tion in its struggle to attain the goals 
which the trade union movement today 
considers to be of prime importance—the 
maintenance and reinforcement of peace, 
and substantial improvement in the con- 
ditions of work and standards of living of 
workers throughout the world. 


Many resolutions relating to these two 
main goals were adopted. I should like 
particularly to draw the attention of this 
convention of the A. F. of L. to the reso- 
lution which deals with aid to the under- 
developed countries. For in my opinion 
this problem is of the first importance— 
from the point of view of preserving peace, 
as well as maintaining the standard of 
living in the economically and socially ad- 
vanced countries and of improving it 
amongst the big populations living in the 
socially under-developed areas. 


In order to preserve peace, we must first 
of all strive to rob Communist totalitar- 
ianism of its best trump card—the misery, 
poverty and complete destitution in which 
millions of men, women and children live, 
sometimes throughout whole continents 
and which truly constitute an insult to 
human dignity. I am thinking particu- 


larly of Asia, that immense population 
reservoir, where the Kremlin is hoping 
to find the best conditions for the ex- 


pansion of its ideology, and the conse- 
quent triumph of Soviet imperialism. 


What I am saying here is not new, 
but it can’t be said often enough. For 
we must admit that the concrete help so 
far given by the industrially advanced 
nations to meet this problem has been 
pathetically small. Moreover, immediate 
prospects are even worse. It is the duty 
of the trade union movements in these 
countries to bring heavy pressure to bear 
on their governments, on their par- 
liaments, and on public opinion so that 
substantial aid—not just attractive plans 
and promises—will be forthcoming. The 
that neces- 


ICFTU rejects the argument 
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sary rearmament commitments inevitably 
mean a sharp reduction in the aid that 
can be made available to underdeveloped 
countries: the resources of the free world 
are great enough to permit both. 


But to promote economic progress in the 
backward countries is not enough. We 
must at the same time promote social pro- 
gress and democracy, and the only way 
in which that can be done is through 
free trade unionism. 





No one will deny that in the field of di- 
rect trade union organization and action 
the workers themselves in the under-de- 
veloped countries, will have to bear the 
inain burden of doing the job. But the 
overwhelming majority of workers in these 
countries are yet to be organized, and 
existing free trade unions are struggling 
courageously against tremendous odds. 
The ICFTU can and must help—not in the 
spirit of paternalism or imperialism, for 
there is no place for either in the ICFTU 
—but in the best spirit of international 
solidarity, 


This is why the ICFTU is devoting so 
much of its energies to its regional activi-- 
ties and to the building of a world-wide 
system of strong regional organizatons as 
part of the ICFTU. Already regional or- 
ganizations have been set up by our affili- 
ated organizations in the Americas and in 
Asia. Machinery is there, but machinery 
alone will not bring results. Organizing 
drives in specific industries will be neces- 
sary; programs to train workers from in- 
dustry for trade union leadership will have 
to be set up. Model collective agreements 
will have to be designed. Information on 
trade union structure and practices will 
have to be widely circulated in scores of 
different languages. 





Nor is the ICFTU forgetting other re- 
gions such as Africa and the Middle East. 
Very soon we hope to open an ICFTU 
office in West Africa. In a few weeks a 
trade union delegation will be visiting 
countries in East Africa. Contacts are 
being multiplied every day in North Africa 
and the Middle East. Ultimately these 
areas too will be covered by regional or- 
ganizations, but even before that stage 
is reached, the same kind of concrete trade 
union work which is contemplated for Asia 
and the Americas will haye to be under- 
taken. 





The magnitude of the task before us is 
almost beyond imagination. The real test 
which must be applied to the ICFTU— 
just as it is applied every day to national 
trade union movements — is whether it 
makes tangible contributions towards or- 
ganizing workers and improving their liv- 
ing and working conditions. Above all, the 
ICFTU must meet this challenge in the so- 
called under-developed areas. That it will 
be able to do so, I have no doubt. For, if the 
experience of the past two years is to be 
taken as a guide our Confederation will 
be able to count on the enthusiastic sup- 
port of all of its affiliated organizations. 
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Fellow trade unionists, you are all 
aware of the ICFTU’s strong opposition 
to totalitarianism in all its forms every- 
where. For we are free men, supremely 
jealous of our freedom. Our concept of 
society is built on faith in the individual 
human being; totalitarianism shows noth- 
ing but contempt for the individual. We 
believe that the individual has the capacity 
to make intelligent decisions, affecting 
not only himself and his family, but also 
the social groups to which he belongs— 
his trade union, his community, his coun- 
try. Totalitarianism believes that all wis- 
dom, all ideas, all power are concentrated 
in a few men, _ self-appointed ’ 
frightened men sitting in a remote polit- 
bureau. 





despots 


The challenge to freedom and democracy 
is world-wide, but the peoples of the free 
world are rising to meet that challenge 
with confidence and determination. Those 
of us—and happily they are few—who are 
faint-hearted and pessimistic are wrong. 
For it is Communist imperialism, not we, 
who are on the defensive. How else ex- 
plain the pathetic appeal for unity of 


action which came to our second World 
Congress in Milan from the _ so-called 
World Federation of Trade Unions? Do 


these lackeys of the Kremlin really believe 
that we need their help in the struggle 
for higher standards of living, that we are 
prepared to make common cause with or- 
ganizations which are nothing but shock 
troops for Soviet imperialism? Do they 
believe that we can ignore the millions 
of slaves in Stalin’s workers’ paradise 
whose story is told in all its cruelty ina 
new ICFTU pamphlet called ‘“Stalin’s 
Slave Camps’’? No, the answer is that 
in making its appeal, the WFTU was act- 
ing out of fear, fear of its own weakness, 
fear of the ever growing strength of the 
iree trade union movements throughout 
the world, 








The free world is strong. It does have 
every reason to be confident. That is why 
our international movement must main- 
tain constant vigilance against any at- 
tempt to support or encourage anti-demo- 
eratic forces simply because they are anti- 
Communist. Before the war, the demo- 
cratic nations of Western Europe thought 
they could buy security for themselves by 
concluding pacts andyalliances with the 


militarists and reactionaries who con- 
trolled such countries as Poland, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania. But when the crisis 


came, these pacts weren’t worth the paper 
they were written on The face of the 
world would be very much different to- 
day if the Western democracies instead 
of seeking agreements with the very ele- 
ments who were hostile to democracy, had 
openly and frankly supported the genu- 
inely democratic elements in these coun- 
tries. 


Today there is a grave danger that the 
same mistake will be made in the case of 
Franco Spain. On August 21st the Span- 
ish Ambassador to the United States, 
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Felix Lequerica made a speech in which 
he accused European Socialists of under- 
mining the defense of Europe against 
Communist aggre on by their opposition 
to Franco's participation in the Western 
defense system; the Socialists, he said, 
would rather—and I am quoting—give the 
Soviet Union the magnificent gift of a 
neutralized Spain than accept Madrid’s 
cooperation. Of course, the speech omit- 
ted to mention the forthright opposition 
of the whole American trade union move- 
ment to Franco and to Spain’s partici- 
pation in Western defense; the uncom- 
promising stand of 21 million European 
trade unionists affihated to the ICFTU; 
the frequent criticism of Franco by the 
International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions. 











Yes, we in the ICFTU—no matter what 
our political beliefs, no matter what our 
religion—are opposed to Franco and to any 
step whatsoever to associate Spain in the 
defense against communism. We are con- 
Vinced that such steps can only weaken 
the cause of democracy and destroy the 
moral basis of our struggle against Com- 
munist totalitarianism. And we can neve}! 
aceept a policy which would mean 
demning Spanish workers indefinitely to 
the misery and repression of Franco's 


Fascism. 


con- 


What is true for Franco’s Spain is just 
as true for Peron’s Argentina. The free 
trade union movement will have no truck 
With a regime which has deprived the Ar 
gentine people of their basic human rights 
and smashed one of the finest democratic 
trade union movements that the world has 
known. To a certain extent, we must bear 
some of the blame for what has happened 
in Argentina. But I am confident that the 
day is not far off when a democratic and 
genuinely free trade union moyement will 
once again reign in Argentina. 


The democratic world and our interna- 
tional movement must be equally vigilant 
against the return to power of anti-demo- 
cratic elements in pan and Germany. 
Ever since the end of the war, we have 
carefully watched the development of 
democracy in Japan. A democratic con- 
stitution and political system, land re- 
form measures to break the power of the 
big economic monopolies and the militar- 
ists, progressive labor and social legisla- 
tion—all these things were given to the 
Japanese people. But nothing has brought 
us greater satisfaction than the rise of a 
strong, militant, free trade union move- 
ment in Japan—more than three million 
organized workers affiliated with the 











iCFTU. 

Today, however—at the very moment 
when Japan is regaining her full rights 
in the community of nations—there is 


great cause for anxiety. For signs are in- 
creasing that reactionary forces in Japan 
are trying to undermine the democratic 
reforms introduced under the occupation, 
and that their first target is to weaken 
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labor legislation and to destroy the free 
trade union movement. Nothing would 
help the Communists more in Japan. The 
ICFTU has received formal assurances 
from the Japanese Government that no 
such measures are contemplated but still 
the reports persist and there can be no 
doubt but that the Japanese unions are 
working under ever-increasing difficulties. 
Our great international has a heavy re- 
sponsibility to see that a strong free Japa- 
nese trade union movement is not only 
maintained but that it continues to grow, 
and I want to take this opportunity of 
assuring our trade union brothers’ in 
Japan of our fullest support in their 
struggles. 


In Germany, too, the strongest force de- 
fending democracy — against both the 
Communists and those who look for a re- 
vival of Nazism—is the free trade union 
movement. The tremendous achievement 
of our German colleagues in building their 
powerful movement of five million mem- 
bers demands the warmest admiration of 
all of us. 


But in Germany too, reactionary forces 
are looking back to the good old days. For 
this reason, the fight of the German Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions for economic de- 
mocracy is of the greatest importance, not 
only to the future of Germany itself, but 
to the whole of the free world. Today there 
is grave danger that control of the vital 
coal and steel industries of the Ruhr will 
be restored to the same trusts, the same 
group of men who contributed so much to 
the rise of Hitler and to Nazi aggression. 
It is essential that we in the free trade 
union movement take resolute action to 
ensure that this development — which 
would have the most terrible consequences 
for the future of a democratic Germany 
and a democratic Europe—does not take 
place. 


The main task of the free trade union 
movement, today as in the past, is to work 
without recess, for higher and higher liv- 
ing standards and better working condi- 
tions for all workers. But the trade unions 
cannot stand aside from the great politi- 
cal and ideological issues in the world to- 
day. For the struggle between the forces 
of freedom and slavery, of democracy and 
totalitarianism is a total struggle. No one 
is spared. It is true that to the extent the 
trade unions in each country are successful 
in bringing about substantial improve- 
ments in living and working conditions 
as in the United States, in England, in 
the Seandinavian countries, in my own 
country Belgium — communism can gain 
no real foothold. Communism flourishes 
where misery flourishes, where the work- 
ers are conscious of their misery, where 
they see no hope for improvement. 





The responsibilities of our great interna- 
tional movement and particularly the more 
advanced national organizations which 
form part of it are indeed tremendous. Dif- 
ficult as our own job may be, we must also 
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shoulder the burden of helping our trade 
unions elsewhere. This means help not 
only to build up and strengthen union or- 
ganization where it is weak or non-exist- 
ent, but constant powerful pressure by our 
international on governments and inter- 
governmental organizations for the kind of 
economic and _ social policies and pro- 
grams which will in fact lead to higher 
living standards. Finally, we must see that 
the free world is kept strong not only 
physically but morally, that only those 
policies and actions are pursued which 
will maintain the integrity of our cause. 
For unless all these things are done, we 
may awake one day to find that all the 
gains achieved in our own _ countries 
through patient trade union work will 
have disappeared in the catastrophe of a 
terrible world war. 


But let me say, Mr. President and fel- 
low delegates, how very confident I am 
that the free trade union movement, na- 
tionally and internationally, will be able to 
carry on its duty, in view of attaining its 
two main goals. I mean peace and social 
justice. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That was a fine 
address which Brother Finet delivered. 
We know he has made a great contribu- 
tion toward the success of this meeting. 
We deeply appreciate his visit with us and 
I thank him wholeheartedly, in your be- 
half, for the fine message he has brought 
to us. 


Now we will interrupt the proceedings 
again to hear a committee report, because 
the chairman of the committee will prob- 
ably be called away, and it is necessary for 
him to make his report before he leaves. 


I therefore call on Chairman Doherty, of 
the Committee on Organization, for a re- 
port. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION 


CHAIRMAN DOHERTY: Mr. President, 
the Committee on Organization is now 
ready to report, and the report will be 
given by the very able secretary of the 
committee, Brother Arthur Elder. 


Committee Secretary Elder submitted 
the following report: 


Your Committee on Organization under 
the chairmanship of Vice President Wil- 
liam C. Doherty had six resolutions before 
it for consideration. We submit the fol- 
lowing report: 





ey 
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INVASION OF RADIO AND 
TELEVISION BY MABET 


Resolution No. 51— By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 


Labor. 
(Page 294, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in the request of the sponsor of this 
resolution that the resolution be with- 
drawn. This is a subject, of course, for 
the approval of the convention. However, 
your committee recommends concurrence 
in the request of the resolution’s sponsor. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The author of the 
resolution has requested that it be with- 
drawn. Are there any objections? If not, 
the request is granted, and it is so ordered 


EXPANSION OF A. F. OF L. 
ORGANIZATION PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 52—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of 
Labor. 

(Page 295, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that Reso- 
lution No. 52 be referred to the Executive 
Council, with the following statement and 
recommendation: 


Few delegates realize the extent to 
which organizational funds and resources 
are being increasingly devoted to protect 
local unions of established national and 
internationals against frequent raids by 
other organizations. The resolutions re- 
ferred to the Executive Council by your 
committee give expression to the strong re- 
sentment existing among A. F. of L. mem- 
bers in many areas of our country, against 
current efforts by the CIO and its af- 
fillates to extend their jurisdiction at the 
expense of the American Federation of 
Labor. Director of Organization O'Reilly 
and members of your committee cited in- 
stances in which repeated attempts have 
been made to gain the allegiance of work- 





ers under the A. F. of L. contracts by 
other organizations. The fact that these 
efforts have been virtually 100% unsuc- 


cessful and that in almost every election, 
the great majority of union members re- 
affirm their confidence in the A. F. of L. 
in no wise minimizes the serious notice 
of the problem. Every delegate will realize 
that time, energy, and money spent in 
merely maintaining existing organizations 
is not forwarding the organization of the 
unorganized, It is the considered opinion 
of members of your committee that talk 
of the possibility of united Labor action 
in the political field, in economic matters, 
or in legislation can be no more than 
talk as long as there is no respect for 
jurisdiction where the nature and scope 
of jurisdiction has been well established. 
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Your committee recognizes a natural 
and human tendency to strike back in 
many cases on the theory that ‘the best 
defense is an attack.’’ It believes the dele- 
gates and officers of the A. F. of L. have 
been and continue to be sincere in their 
desire to achieve Labor unity. It does 
not believe that the raiding tactics that 
have been publicly adopted and deliber- 
ately and openly followed by certain or- 
ganizations should be endorsed or adopted 
by the American Federation of Labor 
at this time, 

Members of your committee recognize, 
however, that affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor be given maximum 
assistance in protecting their local unions 
against the attempted raiding that has 
become increasingly prevalent during the 
past year. Your committee, therefore, 
makes the following recommendations: 

1. Calling of a conference by the De- 
partment of Organization of directors of 
organization of various international 
unions to discuss organizational prob- 
lems and needs including ways and means 
of coordinating efforts to combat raiding. 

2. Coordinating efforts of international 
unions and Department of Organizations 
with state federations and central bodies 
through area conference and rallies simi- 
lar to those conducted during the or- 
ganizing drive of 1950, which were most 
successful. 


3. Provision of necessary additional per- 
sonnel to enable the Department of Or- 
ganization to meet the increasing de- 
mands for service that are being made 


upon it. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Elder, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 

The corimittee reported jointly upon 


Resolutions Nos. 49 and 50, which are as 


follows: 


COOPERATION BETWEEN STATE 
FEDERATIONS OF LABOR OF 
BORDER STATES AND FREE 
TRADE UNIONS OF MEXICO 


Resolution No. 49—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 293, First Day’s Proceedings) 


MEXICAN WORKERS 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 294, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee moves that Resolutions 
Nos. 49 and 50 be referred to the Executive 
Council, with the recommendation that 
all necessary action be taken to achieve 
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their objectives in cooperation with the 
Latin-American Department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Regional Organizations of the ICFTU 
and the Free Trade Union Organization of 
Mexico, particularly the two organiza- 
tions affiliated with the ICFTU—the Na- 
tional Confederation of Labor and the 
National Proletarian Confederation. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Elder, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ORGANIZING 


Resolution No. 93—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


(Page 311, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Elder 
the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


ORGANIZATION OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY PLANTS 


Resolution No. 94—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


(Page 312, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your Committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Elder 
the recommendation of the committee was 
adopted unanimously. 


ORGANIZING ACTIVITIES 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 155-159) 


Your Committee on Organization notes 
that during the past year 101 charters were 
issued to 2 international unions, 11 central 
labor unions, 44 local trade unions, and 44 
federal labor unions. Members of your com- 
mittee extend a hearty welcome to these 
newly affiliated organizations as well as to 
the membership of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists which reaffiliated on 
January 1, 1951. Officers and members will 
note with pride that per capita tax re- 
ceived at the A. F. of L. offices in Wash- 
ington shows that our membership reached 
an all time high of 7,846,245 for the past 
year. It should be noted that the Depart- 
ment of Organization reports significant 
organizational accomplishment in spite of 
the continuing adverse influence of national 
and state labor laws. Organizers have been 
required to assume ever increasing respon- 
sibilities in servicing local unions under ex- 
isting state and national labor relations 


laws, during the past few years. Since the 
last convention the enactment of wage 
stabilization legislation has required our 
organizers to assume even further respon- 
sibilities in providing information and in 
otherwise assisting unions in securing ap- 
proval for wage increases. 

Your Committee urges that delegates 
read the section on organizing activities in 
various areas as outlined in the Executive 
Council’s Report. We would call your atten- 
tion particularly to the section dealing 
with the difficulties of organizing in the 
southeastern states. Members of your 
Committee note the progress reported and 
urge the continued and intensified cooper- 
ation of international unions with the or- 
ganizing staff in the South. 

The reports on growth in membership 
and increased activity in other sections of 
the United States as well as in Canada, 
Newfoundland, Alaska and Hawaii con- 
stitute a record of accomplishment by the 
organizing staff. The members of your 
Committee commend Director of Organiza- 
tion O'Reilly and his staff for their excel- 
lent work during the past year. We would 
urge the continued cooperation. of all af- 
filiated organizations so that the staff of 
the Department of Organization may funce- 
tion even more effectively. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY ELDER: 
Mr. Chairman, the committee recommends 
approval of the report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY ELDER: 
Mr. Chairman, this concludes the report of 
the Committee on Organization, which is 
signed by the following members: 

William C. Doherty, Chairman 
Arthur A. Elder, Secretary 
John J. Cregan 

G. E. Leighty 

John P. Burke 
Henry Dunn 

Charles T. Crane 
Albert A. Greenbaum 
John W. Garvey 
Hyman Powell 

Earl W. Jimerson 
Kurt A. Greenburger 
W. J. Bassett 

J. Belton Warren 

A. Shoemake 

E. C. James 

Lester Washburn 
Glenn E. Thom 
Lewis M. Herrmann 
C. F. May 

Philip Kramer 

Jesse Clark 

H. A. Schneider 

A. Philip Randolph 


Committee on Organization. 
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On motion of Committee Chairman 


Doherty the report of the committee was 
adopted as a whole, and the committee 
discharged with a vote of thanks by Presi- 
dent Green, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now we will 
have just a short report from the Commit- 
tee on Local and Federated Bodies, and 
then we will try to hear from the repre- 
sentative of the German Trade Union 
movement. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LOCAL AND FEDERATED BODIES 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BIRTH- 
RIGHT: Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Local and Federated Bodies’ report will be 
presented by Committee Secretary Quinn. 


Committee Secretary Quinn submitted 
the following report: 


Your committee had no resolutions re- 
ferred to it. The committee. wishes to sub- 
mit the following report: 


There is usually in a city where there 
is a large membership of the American 
Federation of Labor duly chartered a Cen- 
tral Body which is the coordinating body 
for that particular locality, and at all 
times ready to give assistance to aid affili- 
ated locals of the International Unions and 
Federal Labor Unions, in view of the many 
local activities in which a Central Body 
is required to participate, including the 
many local and civic bodies. 


Your committee wishes to stress this 
point, that at one time there was only one 
central body and that was chartered by 
the American Federation of Labor. Today 
we have the competition of a dual or- 
ganization in many of our cities and our 
local unions are not free from the meth- 
ods used by said dual organizations. How- 
ever, when difficulties arise and our local 
unions are affected, they then turn to 
whatever agency of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor there is in their community 
for the protection of their interests. The 
ability to carry out this work depends in 
a large degree upon affiliations of the local 
unions in the various central bodies, 











With the activities carried out daily by 
the Central Bodies and their various con- 
tacts with local activity, their meetings 
are held monthly and semi-monthly where 
the delegates assemble, make their reports 
and request whatever help they may be 
in need of on behalf of their local unions. 
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We may add further that the Central 
Bodies cooperate with the various legis- 
lative committees in preparing the pro- 
gram to be presented to their legislative 
bodies. Their functions also are to be on 
the lookout for legislation that is detri- 
mental to the best interests of the work- 
ers. Therefore, the local unions who are 
not in affiliation share in the benefits put 
forth by the Local Central Body at the 
expense of those local unions who are 
affiliated and attend the meetings of their 
Central Bodies and work for the interests 
of Organized Labor. 


Further activities are those of visiting 
and meeting personally with the political 
parties to request their help to vote in 
favor of our legislative program, and also 
to defeat measures that are not in the 
best interests of Organized Labor. Dur- 
ing the past year the American Federation 
of Labor has been confronted with the in- 
troduction of anti-labor legislation in 
many cities and states. Therefore, the 
Central Bodies, through their activities 
put forth by Labor’s League for Political 
Education, promoted a campaign of reg- 
istration with this slogan: 


“Register or you cannot Vote.” 


The inauguration of this campaign of 
education among our local unions resulted 
in not alone having the head of the family 
register, but all members who were elig- 
ible to vote, then continuing to organize 
its committees, prepare for the defeat on 
election day of those members who voted 
for the Taft-Hartley Law and to elect 
friends of Labor who would vote for the 
repeal of this measure We can report 
that we believe it is essential that work 
of Labor’s League for Political Education 
has proved successful and should be con- 
tinued among the workers of the American 
Ilederation of Labor. 


Your committee, being mindful of the 
anti-labor legislation that may be intro- 
duced in the various cities and states, 
feels that the Central Bodies and Labor's 
League for Political Education can be a 
strong factor in bringing about the defeat 
of this legislation. 


May we therefore recommend that the 
\merican Federation of Labor forward a 
communication to all national and inter- 
national unions to request that they urge 
their local unions in the yarious localities 
to affiliate with the Central Bodies and 
State Federations of Labor, also to the 
Federal Labor Unions to the end that 
strong Central Bodies and State Federa- 
toins of Labor may work for the help of 
all trade unionists. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Quinn, report of the committee was 
adopted unanimously. 





COMMITTEE SECRETARY QUINN: 
Mr. Chairman, that concludes the report 
of your Committee on Local and Federated 
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Unions and it is signed by the following 
members: 


W. C. Birthright, Chairman 
James C, Quinn, Secretary 
Vernon A. Housewright 
Lee Lalor 
A, Adamski 
Sam Bonansinga 
John J. Nolan 
R. Alvin Albarino 
Wm. McGuern 
Lloyd Klenert 
Reuben Roe 
Max Goldman 
Michael J. Mungovan 
Harry Johnson 
John E. Briedenbach 
Richard Jones 
Milton J. Terry 
Ernesto Galarza 
Pete Kleinkauf 
Ray Muehlhoffer 
Thomas F. Murphy 
Homer Patton 
P. L. Siemiller 
Committee on Local and Federated Bodies. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair will 
rule that the report of the committee as 
a Whole is now adopted by the convention 
and | want to thank the committee for its 
very valuable service. 

Now I want to present to you the Presi- 
dent of the German Federation of Labor. 
He came all the way from Germany to visit 
with us and to bring us his message. He is 
Mr. Christian Fette, president of the Ger- 
man Trade Union Federation of Labor, 
having succeeded Mr. Hans Vogeler, the 
great and venerated head of the German 
trade union moyement since 1945, who 
passed away in the early part of 1951. 

Mr. Fette has been associated with the 
German labor movement for almost 40 
years and comes from the printing trades 
industry where he was formerly a Presi- 
dent of the Printers’ Federation, 

I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. Fette, President of the German 
Federation of Labor. 


MR. CHRISTIAN FETTE 
(President of the German Trade Union 
Federation (DGB) ) 

Iam happy to convey to you the greet- 


ings of 6 million organized wage earners 
of the German Federal Republic and West 
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Berlin. The German trade union move- 
ment, the second largest in Free Europe, 
has asked me to transmit fraternal greet- 
ings to the delegates of this convention. 


The German trade union movement has 
grown strong and vigorous. It is united 
and solid. 


A comparison of present membership 
figures with those for 1931 shows that to- 
day the trade unions have almost as many 
members in West Germany and West 
Berlin alone as all trade union organiza- 
tions had in 1931 in the entire German 
territory. I hope that your work will be 
successful and that this convention will 
prove a milestone in the progress of your 
great and fine organization. 


In my opinion, the fact that for the first 
time in history a President of the German 
Trade Union Federation is addressing an 
American trade union convention is of 
some significance. For me this is a sign 
that the spirit of solidarity among the 
wage earners of the free world has be- 
come stronger and stronger. 


I also hope that my visit will strengthen 
the ties between the working people of the 
U. S. and Germany. The trade union 
movements of both countries unswerving- 
ly support the democratic form of govern- 
ment which alone recognizes and _ safe- 
guards human freedom and human dignity. 


The German trade unions are in the 
forefront of the struggle against the ex- 
pansionism of a totalitarian system. For 
this reason, close relations with and the 
support of the strong and powerful Labor 
organizations of the United States are of 
special value to the German trade unions. 


Mr. Chairman and fellow-trade union- 
ists, I have to fulfill here what I consider 
a pleasant duty. As a trade unionist I 
should like to thank you and through you 
the organized workers of America for the 
generous help which we received in Ger- 
many from our American fellow-trade 
unionists. Our gratitude goes first to the 
A. F. of L. which was the first to help the 
German workers and the German people in 
an exemplary manner. After the down- 
fall of the Hitler dictatorship, we found 
ourselves in a situation of undescribable 
misery. At that time, the representatives 
of your trade unions were among the first 
ones who came to us and helped to con- 
struct a bridge of understanding. As a 
German, I thank you and the American 
people for the manifold help and assist- 
ance which was and continues to be given 
to Germany. 


Even before a peace treaty could be 
concluded, Russia and Poland illegitimate- 
ly tore away from German territories 
whose German character is incontestable, 
such as the food-producing and industrial 
areas of East Prussia, Pomerania, and 
Siles The result v the creation of the 
Oder-Neisse Line which the Soviet rulers 
now call a frontier of peace in spite of the 
fact that this line has been drawn con- 
trary to international law and in violation 
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of the principle of free determination by 
free people. We observe similar develop- 
ments in the West where the Saar region 
has been politically and economically 
separated from the rest of Germany. 


What remains of Germany has been 
split by an Iron Curtain into two parts 
which are not viable by themselves. 
Eighteen million Germans have been put 
under Bolshevist dictatorship. 


In West Germany which had _ been 
gravely hit by air attacks, we have in 
addition to the native population, ten 
million refugees. These ten million people 
who were expelled from their homes in 
violation of all accepted principles of law 
have been dumped into West Germany, 
which even before was an over-populated 
area. We have thus millions of disin- 
herited and socially uprooted Germans 
who can barely eke out a living and who 
constitute an element of political in- 
stability threatening the political future 
of Germany. 





It is necessary to keep these facts in 
mind in order to understand the work of 
our German trade unions and to evaluate 
it correctly. 


It is likewise necessary not to overlook 
the experience of the Weimar Republic 
when we had won political democracy 
without however succeeding in having the 
economy penetrated by this democracy. 
At that time, the real power in the state 
was in the hands of a few men who 
dominated the economy and exercised 
absolute power in that important field of 
human activity. No important changes 
had occurred in the situation of the great 
mass of the people in the shops, in the 
plants, and in the offices. 


Thus, the situation in the economic field 
did not contribute towards strengthening 
democratic ideals in Germany. Under 
these circumstances, it was not particu- 
larly surprising that the men who domi- 
nated the German economy succeeded in 
bringing Hitler to power so as to abolish 
political democracy. 





The German trade unions have learned 
from the experiences of the past. They are 
tirmly determined to use all their strength 
to make sure that never again may such 
fate befall German democracy. For this 
reason, the German trade unions demand 
that not only political life be based on 
democratic principles but that the same 
principles be also applied within the realm 
of the economy. Under no circumstances, 
will the German trade unions tolerate that 
the same people again assume command of 
the economy who in the past misused their 
power and thereby made themselves moral 
accomplices of those who plunged Ger- 
many and the world into misery and catas- 
trophe. This, my fellow trade unionists, is 
the basic reason for the German trade 
unions’ demand for co-determination. 





The trade unions think that democracy 
will not be consolidated in the German 


Federal Republic until it has become the 
dominant principle in all fields of human 
activity. 


I know that conditions in your country 
are different from what we have in Ger- 
many. As a result, you have different 
opinions on some issues. However, I am 
convinced that you would act in precisely 
the same way as the German trade unions 
if you were in a position of still having 
to fight for the firm recognition of the 
democratic form of government and the 
democratic way of life. 





Our struggle for democracy and co- 
determination is not always easy. In this 
connection, the German trade unions 
strongly regret that consciously or un- 
consciously those groups which are op- 
posed to our demands are sometimes 
encouraged by unfortunate policies of the 
Allied High Commission. I shall only 
mention that six-years after the termina- 
tion of hostilities, Germany is still not free 
and cannot develop economically according 
to what is most needed and most sound 
under the given circumstances. Recent 
decisions providing for the defiinitive ex- 
propriation of German foreign assets con- 
fiscated during the war have given new 
propaganda opportunities to the extrem- 
ists of the Right. It is also necessary to 
mention the politically unfortunate effects 
of the decision of the Ruhr Authority 
imposing upon Germany in spite of the 
increase in her domestic coal consump- 
tion an export quota of 6.2 million tons 
during the current trimester. Those Ger- 
man workers who will lose their jobs as 
a result of this decision because some 
plants have to shut down because of lack 
of fuel will hardly understand decisions 
of this kind. It should not be forgotten 
that German industrial capacity has ex- 
panded—to a large extent thanks to Am- 
erican help, Marshall Plan credits, ete. 
This expansion is a welcome development. 
However, additional coal is needed to 
make full use of this expanded productive 
capacity. We have sometimes the impres- 
sion that the policies of the Allied High 
Commission in Germany are being influ- 
enced in an increasing measure by re- 
actionary German employers’ groups. You 
and other Americans will have to see to 
it that nothing is done or tolerated by any 
American group or representative which 
may be prejudicial to German democracy. 





Ss 











A few words on our plans for the re- 
organization of the German economy. 
After 1945, the enterprises of the coal, iron 
and steel industries and of the I. G. Far- 
ben Chemical Corporation were confis- 
cated by Allied legislation and submitted 
to Allied control. The purpose of these 
measures was to decentralize the German 
economy so as to eliminate excessive con- 
centration of economic power and to pre- 
vent the development of a war potential. 
In the organs established in these indus- 
tries, the trade unions are represented 
with an equal voice in the iron and steel 
industries and in an insufficient measure 
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in the coal industry. They have practically 
no representation in the large enterprises 
of the chemical industry. This explains 
why industrial re-organization has pro- 
gressed farthest in the iron and steel in- 
dustries. In those industries the first cor- 
porations have been founded. 


Unfortunately, Allied and German opin- 
ions on the entire problem of the re- 
organization of the basic industries and 
of the I. G. Farben are very much apart. 
The measures of the Allies aim primarily 
at the decentralization of the industries for 
general political reasons. They are de- 
signed particularly to prevent a new con- 
centration of power which might form the 
basis of possible political and military ag- 
gression. As a result, the Allies excluded 
a large number of enterprises of the coal, 
iron, and steel industries from the re- 
organization process since they haye no 
objections to the continued existence of 
these enterprises. The Allies are consider- 
ing furthermore the compensation of the 
old owners of these industries whose 
plants will be submitted to the re-organ- 
ization process by exchanging their old 
shares against shares of the new corpora- 
tions to be formed as a result of the re- 
organization. 





In the opinion of the German trade 
unions, the problem of large industrial 
concerns is primarily a serious socio-politi- 
eal issue. It is true that such concerns 
exist likewise in England and America. 
However, the social structure of these 
countries is distinguished by a high degree 
of stability and therefore these concerns 
do not constitute there a threat to public 
life as they do in Germany. In Germany 
however, we do not have as yet adequate 
legislation and our social structure is not 
vet sufficiently resilient. On the contrary, 
we observe in this field everywhere a 
growing activity of the forces of restora- 
tion. We experienced this on many occa- 
sions during the process of re-organ 











tion when various organs and agencies 
were formed. 
Unfortunately, Allied measures have 


greatly encouraged the return of these 
forces. However, if nothing else hap- 


pened we wouldn't worry but the situa- 
tion will become much more complicated 
when the previous owners obtain shares 
of the newly formed corporations, i.e. if 
they are permitted to participate and to 
have a voice in these new corporations. 
In our opinion, this would orientate the 
solution of the problem of future owner- 
ship which can only be decided upon by 
a German legislature in a direction con- 
trary to our wishes and desires. Such a 
policy is also in direct contradiction to 
the promise made by the Allies in the 
preambles of Laws 75 and 27 wherein they 
pledged themselves to leave the decision 
on the question of ownership to German 
legislation. 





The economic aspects of the problem 
are at least as important as the political 
aspects. The interests of the German 


economy and, in general, of a fair com- 
petitive economy on the world markets 
require the creation of economically sound, 
i.e. of efficient enterprises in the mining, 
in the iron and steel and in the chemical 
industries. The cutting into pieces of the 
largest German chemical enterprise means 
that the German chemical industry will 
cease to play a leading role and will be 
put in a second-class position in inter- 
national competition. 


The German trade unions continue to 
oppose uncompromisingly any attempt 
Whether from the right or from the left 
to counteract the consolidation of democ- 
racy and democratic ideals in Germany. 
I should like to mention here as a success 
ful development that the German trade 
unions as far as their officers are con- 
cerned are free from Communist influence 
and that they work exclusively for trad 
union ideals, independently from any po- 
litical tendency and in accordance with 
their constitution. 








To insure future success the coopera- 
tion of the free peoples is an urgent neces- 
sity. This means and requires that the 
psychological effect of all measures should 
be carefully examined before they are car- 
ried out. This would enable the German 
trade unions to achieve a profound social 
reform of conditions in Germany. For the 
German Federal Republic dynamic social 
action is an imperative necessity because 
only through such action can Bolshevist 
propaganda be countered in a construc- 
tive way. 


A socially advanced German Federal Re- 
public is a pre-requisite for a free Europe 
and thus a strong weapon of the free world 
against State capitalism in its Bolshevist 
form. 











Millions of German men and women in 
East Berlin and in the Eastern Zone who 
are suffering under the yoke of Bolshe- 
vist rule look towards the German Federal 
Republic expecting it to offer an example 
of real social progress. Democracy and 
social progress are two concepts closely 
related to one another in their inter- 
action. They cannot be separated. 





In conclusion, let me say a few words on 
the cooperation of the free peoples. 


I should like to make here an intro- 
ductory remark. More than six years 
passed since the end of the Hitler war, a 
war which large parts of the German peo- 
ple condemned as they did condemn the 
rulers who provoked that war. However, 
to date the right of self-determination on 
the most important issues of their na- 
tional and economic existence has not yet 
been restored to the German people. As a 
result, there is a danger that similarly 








s 





to what happened after 1918, anti-demo- 
cratic extremist forces of the right and the 
left may find opportunities for their propa- 
ganda and growth in the German Federal 
Republic. 
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We received the first reports that an 
understanding has been reached between 
extremist forces of the right and of the 
left. The German Trade Union Federation 
closely watches these developments and 
will take appropriate measures to prevent 
any mischief. 


Narrow-minded national considerations 
which are opposed to German needs make 
the definitive ratification of the Schuman 
Plan very difficult. The German trade 
unions have from the very beginning ap- 
proved the idea of a European Union of the 
coal and steel industries. They have al- 
ways supported all plans fora close cooper- 
ation of the free peoples. However, they 
make their approval of the Schuman Plan 
conditional upon the realization of Ger- 
many’s equality of rights. This has nothing 
in common with nationalistic considera- 
tions but is simply a question of protecting 
their own exstence. 





International solidarity has always been 
one of the highest principles of the labor 
movement. This gives me the courage to 
ask you to approach the German demand 
for equality of rights with the other free 
nations in an understanding way. 


I said here that the German trade unions 
support unconditionally and unswervingly 
the democratie form of government. Con- 
sequently, they are also in favor of the co- 
operation of free peoples on the basis of 
equal rights. Only if the German Federal 
Republic enjoys equal rights will it be pre- 
pared to make its contribution to the con- 
solidation and strengthening of the free 
world. 


We must be aware of the fact that the 
strength of the Soviet rulers is based solely 
on the lack of decision of the free world. 
Only an advanced Europe is impenetrable 
to Russian propaganada and only an ad- 
vanced Europe would constitute a center 
of attraction for the population of the 
Eastern parts of Germany and the Russian 
satellite countries. The efforts of Bolshev- 
ist agents in France and Italy prove clearly 
that only a Europe that is socially minded 
and equipped with advanced social legisla- 
tion is a strong bulwark against the East. 
Only such a Europe will defeat Bolshevist 
expectations of a self-disintegration of a 
large part of the Western world. If this 
Europe is strong, if it has no longer any 
weak points inviting and facilitating Rus- 
sian aggression then we will be able to win 
the peace. 





All of us should therefore realize that the 
care for the welfare of the large masses of 
the people is a factor as important in the 
struggle against the Eastern danger as 
arms or soldiers. 


While such a Europe would never again 
become the center of the world which it 
had heen before, it would nevertheless be 
a decisive and independent force capable 
to guarantee peace for any foreseeable 
future. 


We must remember that Russian policy 
for this precise reason tends to prevent the 
desirable unification of Europe. For us this 
is an additional reason to overcome na- 
tional thinking in favor not only of Eu- 
ropean thinking but of European action. 


We are well aware that all our efforts in 
this direction would fail without your sym- 
pathy and without American help since 
not only Germany but even Europe as a 
whole cannot exist without but only in co- 
operation with America. 


I hope you will continue to support the 
German trade unions in their efforts to 
secure for the people in the German Fed- 
eral Republic the possibility to live a decent 
life in dignity, for only such a life is worth 
being defended. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Brother Fette for his visit with us and for 


I want to thank 


the message which he brought to us. I 
want him to know that we will serve in 
every way we can in the promotion of 
the strength and membership of the free 
German trade union movement. 


LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR POLITICAL 
EDUCATION 


On motion of Delegate Keenan, Electri- 
cal Workers, the hour of 10 o’clock, a. m., 
on Monday, September 24, 1951, was set 
aside for the discussion of Labor’s League 


for Political Education. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany read the 


following communications: 


New York 
Sept. 20, 1951 


William Green, President 

70th Convention 

American Federation of Labor 

San Francisco 
On behalf Executive 


officers General 


Committee and entire membership Far- 
band Labor Zionist Order extend most 
cordial fraternal greetings to you, Presi- 


dent Green, and to delegates assembled 
your seventieth convention. We are con- 
fident this convention will set new mile- 
posts for Federation’s leadership of Ameri- 
can Labor on road to fuller enjoyment 
fruits of democracy and leadership in 
these strained times. We wish to take this 
opportunity to express sincere apprecia- 
tion for your always generous interest in 
welfare of Jewish people throughout the 
world and particularly in upbuilding of 
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new democratic state of Israel under lead- 
ership of Histadrut, its labor federation. 


Farban Labor Zionist Order 
Meyer L. Brown, President 
Louis Segal, Secretary 


San Juan, P. R. 
Sept. 19, 1951 
Mr. William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Civic Auditorium 
San Francisco 
God speed you in your deliberations, and 
congratulations for your most satisfying 
direction of the A. F. of L. and the timely 
assistance you have given the working 
class of Puerto Rico. 
Fraternally 
Pedro A. Perez, General Sec. 
Martin P. Quinones, Pres. 
P. Rico Telephone Workers 
Union 


RESOLUTIONS 


SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY: I 
wish to announce the receipt of two reso- 
lutions from the Building and Construction 
Trades Department, one on housing and 
one on the Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, which resolutions will be printed at 
the end of today’s proceedings and which 
do not require the unanimous consent of 
the convention. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOHNS: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, may I announce 
at this time that this evening at 8:00 o'clock 
the San Francisco Labor Council will hold 
its regular weekly meeting. All delegates 
of the convention are cordially invited to 
attend. We would be happy to have you 
come out there and see the way we con- 
duct our business. 


Opportunity was given to various com- 
mittee chairmen to announce the time and 
location of committee meetings, and at 


5:30 o'clock, p. m., the convention ad- 
journed until Monday morning, Septem- 
ber 24, 1951. 
RESOLUTIONS 
HOUSING 


Resolution No, 110—By Building and 
Construction Trades Department. 

WHEREAS, The Research Division of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 


created by the Housing Act of 1948 as 
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amended is desirous of securing the advice 
and cooperation of the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The objectives of the Re- 
search Division are to reduce the costs of 
housing without sacrifice of sound stand- 
ards of design, construction, size and liv- 
ability for adequate family life, and 


WHEREAS, In the attainment of these 
objectives, many problems are encountered 
that affect Labor, management and the 
public, such as the acceptance in use of 
new designs, materials, techniques, meth- 
ods of construction, improvement of build- 
ing codes, standardization of dimension and 
methods of assembly of building material 
and equipment, and 

WHEREAS, It would be of mutual bene- 
fit in securing the cooperation and advice 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
order to assure practical and sound solu- 
tions to these complex problems, therefore 
be it 





RESOLVED, That the American Federa- 
tion of Labor appoint a standing committee 
to serve as an advisory body to the Re- 
search Division of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Building 


Referred to Committee on 


Trades, 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 


Resolution No. 111—By Building and 
Construction Trades Department. 


WHEREAS, The American Federation 
of Labor has repeatedly endorsed the poli- 
cies and programs of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the U. S. department 
of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of Employment 
Security has sought aid and cooperation in 
the planning of its policies and programs 
from the American Federation of Labor, 
and 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of Employment 
Security is desirous of expanding its pro- 
grams and policies to include specialized 
service to the Building and Construction 
Trades Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and 


WHEREAS, It is desirable that, in de- 
veloping such policies and programs, the 
advice and cooperation of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor be obtained, 
therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor appoint a 
special committee from its Building and 
Construction Trades Department to aid 
and assist the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the U, S. Department of Labor in 
forming such programs and policies. 


Referred to Committee on Resolutions. 





Seventieth Annual Convention 
of the 


American Federation of Labor 
1951 


Proceedings 


San Francisco, California, September 24, 1951 


Report of 


FIFTH DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


San Francisco, California 
September 24, 1951, 
The convention was called to order by 
President Green at 9:45 a.m. o'clock. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Reverend T. 
H. Simpson, of the Board of National Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church, and 
pastor of the Stone Church of Willow Glenn 
is here with us this morning and he will 
pronounce the invocation. 


INVOCATION 


(Rev. T. H. Simpson, Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church) 


Almighty and everlasting God, from 
Whom we came, in Whose presence We live 
and move and have our being, and back to 
Whom one day we shall all return, grant 
that we may realize our responsibility unto 


Thee today in all the deliberations of our 
minds and hearts. 


We ask that Thy holy spirit give light to 
the mind and strength to the will of those 
who shall lead this convention. 


We thank Thee for their service in the 
past and we would ask Thee, by Thy power 
divine, to uphold their hands in the future. 


We now commit this convention to Thy 
care and keeping, and grant, Almighty God, 
that out of this great convention shall come 
an open pathway to peace. 


We ask Thee to hasten the day when 
there shall be a just and lasting peace 
throughout the world. 

We pray today, O God, for the homes 
Where vacant chairs are found, where 
hearts are broken. 

We pray today for the boys on the far- 
flung battle fronts. 


Grant, O God, that the day may be has- 
tened when they shall return and when 
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tanks and guns and swords shall be turned 
into homes and schools and food. 


We pray for the little peoples of the 
world, hungry and destitute. May we real- 
ize, O God, they cannot be turned back by 
force of arms, but only by the hand of love 
and gratitude. 


We pray for all the imprisoned people of 
the world, that Thy spirit may move upon 
all who hold them in imprisonment, and 
that one day they shall be free. 


We ask Thee now, our God and Father, 
to unite the ranks of Labor throughout the 
world, that with a united front they shall 
march forward for the protection and pres- 
ervation of the liberty and freedom of the 
human spirit. 


We commit into Thy care and keeping 
the sick and those who have been injured 
in the wheels of industry. Grant their re- 
covery to the ranks of Labor. 


We pray for all who direct Labor, for 
management and for all who struggle for 
a higher and better standard of life. 


Gracious and loving Father, into Thy 
care we commit our country and ask Thee 
to lead and guide it, not for America’s sake, 
but for the world’s sake. We ask it in the 
name of the Carpenter of Nazareth, Who 
led us in this prayer: 


Our Father, Who art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give 
us this day our daily bread and forgive us 
our debts as we forgive our debtors. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil, for Thine is the kingdom and 
the power and the glory forever—Amen. 


ESCORT COMMITTEE 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair desires 
to name a committee to escort Mr. Fein- 


singer, who will address the convention 
later on in the day. I will appoint on that 
committee President Bates, of the Brick- 
layers International Union; Brother Elmer 
Walker, of the Machinists International 
Union; and Brother William C. Birthright, 
of the Barbers International Union. 


The Chair now recognizes Brother Tay- 
lor, Chairman of the Credentials Commit- 
tee, for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Drew Taylor, Chairman of the 
committee, submitted the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials reports 
that in accordance with request received 
from President Martin P. Durkin of the 


United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry of the United States and Canada, 
Kyne has been substituted for 
Charles M. Rau, on the delegation of that 
organization, and the committee recom- 
mends that he be seated with 214 votes. 


George 


In accordance with a letter received from 
General President John Pelkofer of the 
International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, we recommend 
the seating of J. J. Harrington as delegate 
in place of A, J. Eberhardy on the delega- 
tion of that organization, with 33 votes. 


In accordance with the request received 
from President Jesse Clark of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America, 
Brother Wm. H. Quinn has been substi- 
tuted for Brothers Jesse Clark and M. S§S. 
Mason, and we recommend he be seated 
with the 128 votes of that Brotherhood. 


The report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Brother Taylor for the submis- 
sion of the report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 


REPORT OF AUDITING 
COMMITTEE 


Chairman Taylor and Secretary Hutch- 
ings submitted the following report: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the 
Seventieth Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


We, the undersigned, auditors acting in 
accordance with appointment by President 
Green as provided for in Article III, Section 
5, of the Constitution of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, respectfully present the 
following report covering the financial po- 
sition of the American Federation of Labor 
as of close of business August 31, 1951: 


We have audited the books and records 
of the Federation for the twelve-month 
period beginning September 1, 1950, to and 
including August 31, 1951. All books and 
accounts were found to be correct in every 
detail. The securities owned by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor were carefully 
checked and counted by us and found to be 
correct as recorded on the books. The 
securities consist of $300,000 in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Bonds, Series G, and 700 shares of 
Union Labor Life Insurance Stock carrying 
a book value of $15,000. 
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The cash balances on hand were verified 
through the medium of a letter from each of 
the banks where the American Federation 
of Labor has funds on deposit. Each of the 
letters certified as to the correctness of the 
amounts as recorded on the books. 


A list of the receipts and expenses of each 
of the American Federation of Labor's ac- 
counts is as follows: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on Hand, August 31, 
REE 65) san bal.ccnsas Wiens ekeunt 
Per Capita Tax....$3,013,267.57 
Paid Subscriptions, 
Amer, Federationist 
Per Capita Tax 
Subscriptions, 
Amer. Federationist 382,179.09 
Per Capita Tax from 
Locals Allocated to 


2,742.02 


Defense Fund ... 230,335.34 
Initiation Fees ..... 85,711.33 
Reinstatement Fees 2,661.00 
a 18,413.84 
PCGTORE cn tcccve ces 4,700.00 
Premiums on Bonds of 

Officers of Unions 

Bonded thru A. F. 

re See er 34,950.57 


Disbanded and Sus- 
pended Unions and 
Miscellaneous Re- 


GUM o orck ale ea vcs 36,839.36 
Potm) TACOS. <.k6665 6h6-cee< $3,811,800.12 
Grane Total 4 vas sitecvcss $5,010,794.27 


EXPENSES 


Organizing Ex- . 
WOON (oven ctiewe $ 946,036.41 
Organizers’ Salaries 867,511.31 


Office Employees’ 


eee 387,833.04 
Administrative 
ETON sink since 119,831.62 


Miscellaneous General 
PD Sneednseneane 1,329,170.92 
Printing and Publish- 
ing American Fed- 
erationist 
Defense Fund ..... 
Premiums on Bonds 
of Officers of Unions 
Bonded thru A. F. 
a ey 25,794.28 


164,107.45 


220,565.00 


Total TEMVONGOS .vccccccccccs $4,060,850.03 


Balance on Hand August 31, 
1 
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RECAPITULATION 

In General Fund Toe Ce $ 490,459.90 
In Defense Fund for Local Trade 

and Federal Labor Unions... 159,484.34 
Balance on Hand August 31, 

FOOSE. aciwshweddunececenvescerwes $ 949,944.24 

The following is a schedule of the securi- 
ties owned and monies deposited: 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 24%, 

Maturity May 1, 1960 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 2 

Maturity May 1, 1961 
U. S. Treasury Bonds, 2%4%, 

Maturity July 1, 1962.. 


100,000.00 





100,000.00 





100,000.00 


Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company Stock (700 shares) 
Federation Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York (Subject to 
check) 
City Bank (Subject to check).. 
Brotherhood State Bank, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri (Savings 
account) 
Union 


15,000.00 


5,000.00 


20,000.00 


National Bank, Newark 


N. J. (Subject to check)..... 10,000.00 
Riggs National Bank (Subject 

CG CHOC?) sé ctiececncseticeses 597,944.24 
Secretary-Treasurer’s Balance 

August 31, 1951 ......-+.+-+-$ 949,944.24 


GOMPERS MEMORIAL FUND 
Receipts from December 20, 
1924, to and including August 


| ee Rare oe reds $ 136,375.30 
Expenses, January 12, 1929, to . 


and including August 31, 1951 22,728.87 


Balance on Hand August 31, 


BOGS. cicdsccctsedececatascctcce: Seeerae 
Funds deposited as follows: 

Riggs National Bank Check- 

ing ACCOURE ...ccccesceseess $ 13,646.43 


Balance on Hand August 31, 
SOD. vwede vadenvdadceveeuewud $ 





AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR BUILDING FUND 
RECEIPTS 
Cash Balance on Hand August 
SE, BOSD vaccweccscvdccsdcvctes 


Rents—901 Massachu- 
setts Avenue ....$54,742.39 
31.60 


$ 4,639.54 


Sale of waste paper 
Rents—1525 H Street, 
N. W. 


10,080.00 


$64,853.99 


Receipts 
Transfer from Defense 
Fund 25,060.000 


89,853.99 


Total Receipts .......-$ 





2 oc 


Receipts and Balance ......... $ 94,493.53 
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EXPENSES 
Maintenance—901 Massachusetts Avenue: 


Pay Roll (Building 





Employees) ...... $33,424.00 
ys en ae or 3,683.60 
Blectricity. ...ccsces 2,378.54 
Muel (Coal) ..csescs 1,289.62 
Supplies ....cccsse 1,574.99 
Plastering and Paint- 

SE 55. ca va keeeescas 750.09 
Cleaning Windows. 495.00 
Upkeep and Repairs 2,940.18 
Upkeep and Repairs 

of Elevators ...... 1,110.00 
Hauling Ashes and 

OHA TLASR 6:6 <.0.0.0:6 275.00 
Miscellaneous Ex- 

WOR Sxs.6cni9 cas ¢ 885.00 
Water Rent ....... 148.19 
A. F. of L. Employees 

Retirement Annuity 

Tram Dune. .o<<5 1,012.95 

Social Security Tax: 
Old Age Benefits ... 543.50 
Rent of Safe Deposit 
PE: vcvesinsrencears 7.50 
Fire Insurance ....... 376.41 
WOE sescvccas seuss se aadene $ 50,894.57 


Maintenance—1525 H Street, N. W.: 


Pay Roll (Building 











Employees) ...... $ 2,241.23 
CRE ices kcwireccvesee 810.40 
Trash Removal 230.00 
Telephone Service.. 94.13 
Electricity ......... 935.58 
Bupples ccccsccscee 390.21 
Cleaning Windows. . 300.00 
OE 9 ac Seen con eawes 16,108.04 
Water Rent ....0006 49.19 
Upkeep and Repairs 96.18 
MOGUL 6 550:6:04065985: 060 Rea seCunat $ 21,254.96 
Total TEXPeNses 22.006. 05000% $ 72,149.53 
Balance on Hand August 31, 
SOE os 6A Rb aves ns eeeserenceee $ 22,344.00 
RECAPITULATION 
Receipts and Balance ......... $ 94,493.53 
oT er orreeee creer ee ree 72,149.53 
Balance on Hand August 31, 
BOE 6 ods Gado hnree Bere aceon $ 22,344.00 
Monies deposited as follows: 
tiggs National Bank ...... $ 22,344.00 


In conclusion, we desire to thank Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Meany and his assistants 
for the many courtesies extended to us and 
the helpful cooperation we received in 
making this Audit. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Drew Taylor, Chairman 
Paul R. Hutchings, Secretary. 
Cc. W. Sickles, 

Auditing Committee 


The following is a list of securities owned 
by the American Federation of Labor: 





U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G; maturity, 
May 1, 1960 

A BEG O25 CSiic. cssics $10,000 

Xe S66 028 CG icc cs ics 10,000 

X 886027 G........ 10,000 

XM BSE OSB Ge cccsves 10,000 

BBG O80 Gi cccce. 10,000 

X 886 030 G........ 10,000 

eg get ner 10,000 

X 886 032 G........ 10,000 

X 886 088 G........ 10,000 

X 886 034 G........ $10,000 $100,000.00 
U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G; maturity, 

May 1, 1961 

Wi BOT COG Gisvcveces $10,000 

X 957 804 G........ 10,000 

MOST S06 Gi ics ess 10,000 

Me OG7 BOG Giessen ses 10,000 

pe ge: 10,000 

OST BOS Ge cs: tis oe 10,000 

WOOT BOO Ge vce 10,000 

BGT BAO Gicee is vaen 10,000 

De ORT GSE Gi oot 5 o0 10,000 

me OST BIS Gis ks vas $10,000 $100,000.00 





U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G; maturity, 
July 1, 1962 
X1 183 308 G........ $10,000 
X1 183 309 G........ 10,000 
EL BGO G20 Ge vce cee 10,000 
Tk SOE OAS Geek cte% 10,000 
pe B iF | ic re 10,000 
Hea BSS BES Ge 0 6.00 vie 10,000 
BEE Ree REG Gee i.v 000 10,000 
Due S08 815 Geis cciccx 10,000 
Ed ABS BIS G. 0 i00:50% 10,000 
ML TBR SRT Geiss ck sxe $10,000 $100,000.00 





Stock Certificate No, 47-5 repre- 
senting 700 Shares of Union 
Labor Life Insurance Stock, 








TOG WUD 60.0 66600 ec cctdc $ 15,000.00 
Total of All Securities ........ $315,000.00 
On motion of Committee Secretary 


Hutchings the report of the committee was 
adopted. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
TRUST FUND 
For the Period September 1, 1950, to 
August 31, 1951 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand, September 1, 


POON con execr Csrdoeuesy ceenes ee Seeneee 
A. F. of L. weekly con- 

CFIDUTIONS «ccc cease $14,384.12 
Employees’ weekly con- 

CPIDULIONS « cccccesss 14,384.12 


Interest on U.S. 


Treasury Bonds 9,812.50 


Total RREGGIPts «...cccccsvececs 


Total Receipts and Balance...$ 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Benefits Paid .......§ $ 2,110.32 
Withdrawals Paid 2,452.19 
Death Benefits Paid.. 478.26 

Total Disbursements ........ 5,040.77 
talance on hand, August 31, 

BOUE. Bick ae ena dees Owadeitesiees $ 418,680.62 


ALLOCATION OF INTEREST 
Investment Earnings Clearing Account 


Balance on hand, September 1, 


LEP a eeckeivakweeuccortnnes ce ),175.28 
Receipts—September 1 to De- 

COMDST FE, TEGO vcccarccccvsce 4,112.50 
Excess Interest on Withdrawals 8.24 

TOE 6 b:k 6 iiss ose n ee vesuivnees 9,296.02 


Less: Allocations made December 31, 1950: 


To Prior Service Lia- 


DEES cvccsvncvccce GQ0rae 
To Federation Accu- 
TOUIBTIONS ¢<. «00-0. 929.60 
To Members Accumu- 
a rer 836.64 
To Annuity Re- 
| eee eee 520.58 9,296.02 


Receipts—January 
Marae St, FOG. iv ccdcccc ceva 3 

Ixcess Interest on With- 
drawals 


5,700.00 
Caubetseteaiiweseece 42.98 


Balance, August 31, 5,742.98 


BALANCE SHEET 


For the Period September 1, 1950, to 
August 31, 1951 


RUSVRGRIOTES: “eine cicsecacdvexs dns $ 418,000.00 
COGM 6s ccwriscccentenetueeewuaee 680.62 
RUGGED ‘cdicectendedeeaeanannua $ 418,680.62 


LIABILITIES AND INCOME 
284,414.37 
54,265.45 


46,645.02 


Prior Service Liability ........ $ 
Federation Accumulations 
Members Accumulations 
ABMS RGSOTVG] 6 ociccscecicncs 27,612.80 
Investment Earnings Clearing 5,742.98 


OGD Wikaah bucuteeé. swuseieers $ 


418,680.62 


The securities owned by the American 
Federation of Labor Employees’ Retire- 
ment Annuity Trust Fund consist solely of 
United States Treasury Bonds bearing 


¢ 


214% interest. 


We examined and counted the bonds and 
found them to be correct as listed in the 
Bond Record. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Drew Taylor, Chairman, 
Paul R. Hutchings, Secretary. 
Cc. W. Sickles, 

Auditing Committee. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Hutchings the report of the committee was 


adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY HUTCH- 
INGS: Mr. Chairman, that completes the 
report of the Auditing Committee and we 
move the adoption of the report in whole 
and complete. 


The 


mously carried, and the committee was 


motion was seconded and unani- 


discharged with a vote of thanks by the 
Chair. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 


recognizes Chairman Gray of the Build- 
ing Trades Committee for a report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
BUILDING TRADES 


CHAIRMAN 
and delegates: 


GRAY: President 
The Committee on Build- 
ing Trades has had the following mat- 


Green 
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ters referred to it: Two resolutions and 
that portion of the Executive Council's 
report dealing with Housing, Rent Con- 
trol Amendments, Rent Control, Housing 
Requirements in the Defense Emergency, 
Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment. 


Delegate James McDevitt of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Labor is Sec- 
retary of the Committee and will make 
the report to the convention. 


Committee Secretary McDevitt submit- 
ted the following report: 


NATIONAL HOUSING PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 47—-By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 293, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution recommends a sufficient 
volume of housing to provide decent homes 
for workers at rents they can afford to pay, 
sufficient appropriations to permit con- 
struction of 135,000 public low rent housing 
units per year for low income families, a 
strengthened rent control program includ- 
ing re-control of rent in de-controlled 
ureas, assurance of sufficient materials to 
meet essential housing requirements and 
greater modification of existing credit con- 
trols to permit ordinary families without 
large accumulated savings to purchase 
new homes. 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 

The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried. 


PUBLIC HOUSING 


Resolution No. 48 — By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 293, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution calls for a protest against 
action of the House of Representatives on 
a bill to limit to five thousand units the 
number of new public low rent units for 
families of low income during the Federal 
fiscal year 1952, and that Congress be 
urged to authorize a minimum of 75,000 
units as requested by the President. 


Inasmuch as the House of Representa- 
tives has subsequently increased the five 
thousand figure to fifty thousand units per 
year, and inasmuch as Resolution No. 47 
recommends construction of 135,000 units 
per year, your committee recommends that 
this resolution be considered as being in- 
cluded in and a part of resolution No. 47. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Mc- 
Devitt, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


HOUSING 
(Pages 94, 169-172, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Executive Council has presented a 
most complete and informative report on 
developments in the field of housing, in- 
cluding the Defense Housing Bill, Rent 
Control Amendments, Housing Require- 
ments in the Defense Emergency, Public 
Housing, Slum Clearance and Urban Re- 
development, Rent Control and A. F. of L. 
Housing Program, 


Defense Housing 


In outlining the housing requirements in 
the defense emergency, the report points 
out that although there had been a rela- 
tively large amount of residential con- 
struction in the two or three years imme- 
diately preceding the Korean War, the 
nation entered the present defense emer- 
gency period with large unmet housing re- 
quirements. 


The inadequacy of the existing supply of 
housing was confirmed in the census of 
housing of 1950, indicating that millions of 
families are still living in rundown and 
overcrowded housing accommodations. In 
1950 at least one-fourth of all non-farm 
dwelling units were clearly inadequate for 
decent family living. 


When the nation entered the defense 
emergency in the summer of 1950 there 
was still an acute housing shortage. Many 
existing houses were clearly substandard 
and the new houses and apartments that 
had been built since the war were inade- 
quate from the standpoint of quality and 
yet far too expensive for most workers to 
afford. 


A large volume of housing construction 
was maintained until the spring of 1951, at 
which time there appeared increasing 
signs that housing construction might be 
sharply curtailed in the coming months. 
During the first six months of 1951, 575,000 
new units were started which was one- 
fourth less than in the first half of 1950. 


Falling off in residential construction 
Was due to two major factors: (1) Credit 
regulations established by the Government 
in October, 1950 (Regulation X), which re- 
quired high down payments for the lower- 
priced houses: (2) a shortage of a mort- 
gage credit which began in the spring of 
1951 also contributed to the falling off of 
home-building activity. 


With the stepping up of the defense pro- 
gram after the Korean outbreak it at once 
became evident that a substantial amount 
of new housing facilities would be neces- 
sary in expanding defense centers. The 
Executive Council of the A. F. of L. called 
attention to this need as early as August 
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1950, when it declared that workers in de- 
fense areas must be assured of decent 
housing and adequate community facili- 
ties. 


Despite the clear need for defense hous- 
ing, virtually nothing was done for an en- 
tire year after the beginning of the Korean 
war. 


In August, 1951, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee reported out a very 
inadequate bill which was finally enacted 
into law. 


It is clear that the new law will do little 
to provide the critically needed defense 
housing in defense areas that defense 
workers can afford. The inaction of Con- 
gress is tragic in the face of the developing 
need for defense housing. 





The Executive Council has stated, ‘In 
order to make sure that defense workers 
and their families are adequately housed, 
we must undertake immediately a large- 
scale defense housing program. The plan- 
ning of this program must be dovetailed 
completely with our industrial expansion 
program, 


‘“‘Adequate housing for defense workers 
must be available at the time the new de- 
fense plants begin operations. 


‘‘Furthermore, the rental units built in 
defense centers must be available to the 
workers at rents they can afford to pay.” 


In the early summer of 1951, delegations 
of union representatives from defense cen- 
ters throughout the country came into 
Washington to urge their Congressmen to 
take immediate action to provide housing 
in defense centers suitable for incoming 
defense workers and their families. As 
has been already indicated, the bill which 
Congress finally passed completely failed 
to meet this objective. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of this portion of the Executive Council’s 
Report. 


The recommendation of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


Public Housing 


This portion of the Executive Council's 
Report stresses the fact that the Housing 
Act of 1949 authorized an average yearly 
construction of about 135,000 low rent pub- 
lic housing units for low income families. 
The report points out that the real estate 
interests which had lost the fight against 
public housing in Congress attempted 
through local referendums to prevent the 
program from getting underway. The real 
estate lobby succeeded in killing the pub- 
lic housing program in twenty-four cities. 
They also won a referendum in California 
by a very close margin the effect of which 
will be to require a separate vote in each 
community before it can undertake a pub- 
lic housing program. Similar bills were 


enacted in Minnesota, 


Texas. 


Nebraska and 


The report points out that Congress re- 
cently enacted into law a bill which limits 
the number of new units to be constructed 
during the Federal fiscal year 1952, com- 
mencing with July 1st to fifty thousand 
units. This is still far below the 135,000 
units authorized by the Housing Act of 
1949, which the American Federation of 
Labor regards as the minimum which 
should be provided to meet the desperate 
need of low income families now living 
in slums. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


Rent Control 


Under this section of the Executive 
Council's Report it is pointed out that the 
housing problems of workers were made 
more difficult during the past year by the 
continued weakening of the Federal rent 
control program. The real estate inter- 
ests throughout the country were pushing 
through decontrol of local communities 
and taking advantage of the so-called 
“local option’’ clause of the rent control 
law. By July, 1951 rent control had been 
removed in 1,200 communities throughout 
the country through the ‘local option” 
method. 


As early as August, 1950, the Executive 
Council urged immediate amendment of 
the rent control law to permit recontrol 
of decontrolled communities and to streng- 
then controls where they still existed. The 
A. F. of L. regards an effective rent con- 
trol program as a very necessary part of 
the overall anti-inflation program. 


The rent control sections of the Defense 
Production Act as enacted on June 30th 
were considerably weaker than those rec- 
ommended by the A. F. of L. The Council's 
report highlights the following four points: 


1. The rent control program would be 
extended until June 30, 1952 instead of for 
the duration of the defense emergency as 
the A. F. of L. recommended. 





2. The so-called “local option’’ system 
would be continued but it would be consid- 
erably modified. Rent controls could be 
ablished whether or not controls had 
ever previously existed in the area in lo- 
calities certified as ‘“‘critical defense areas”’ 
by the Secretary of Defense and the Di- 
rector of Defense Mobilization, acting 
jointly. An area would still have the right 
to remove rent controls by the ‘“‘local op- 
tion’’ method but it could be recontrolled 
after thirty days if it was designated a 
“critical defense area.’’ Moreover, once an 
area was designated a “‘critical defense 
area’’ the Government would have the 
right to control all housing accommoda- 
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tions in the area, including those which 
heretofore haye been exempt from rent 
control. The Amendments further pro- 
vide that in any area designated as a 
“critical defense area’’ credit controls on 
housing must be relaxed. 


3. While states and localities would be 
permitted to maintain local rent control 
programs, the Federal government would 
have the right to establish controls in any 
state or locality which had its own rent 
control program if rents in that area in- 
creased by more than the U. S. average 
as indicated by the BLS cost of living in- 
dex for a period of six months. 


1. Most serious of all, the Amendments 
provide for an across the board 20 per cent 
increase over the June 380, 1947 level in 
rents in controlled areas less increases ob- 
tained by the landlords since that date. 
The American Federation of Labor had 
recommended that rent increases be al- 
lowed only where landlords had actual in- 
creases in costs. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
report, 


The recommendation of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment 


Under this section the Executive Council 
points out that the Housing Act of 1949 
in addition to the providing for low rent 
public housing for low income families also 
contained a provision for a nation-wide 
program of slum clearance and urban re- 
development. The Act authorized one bil- 
lion dollars in loans and five hundred mil- 
lion in capital grants over a five year 
period to assist localities in carrying out 
local slum clearance and urban redevelop- 
ment programs. 


With the curtailment of housing con- 
struction, and particularly the cutback in 
the low rent public housing program, it 
became apparent that actual slum demoli- 
tion would have to be postponed in most 
areas until after the defense emergency. 


The Council urges that with the plan- 
ning of urban redevelopment going ahead 
in a large number of cities it is import- 
ant that union members make sure that 
such plans are geared to overall commun- 
ity objectives. It is particularly import- 
ant that the redevelopment projects con- 
tribute to and certainly not hinder de- 
velopment of more adequate housing for 
low and middle income families. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
report. 

The motion was seconded and 
mously carried. 


unani- 


A. F. of L. Housing Program 


This portion of the Council’s Report 
points out that the fight for an adequate 


housing program during the defense emer- 
gency has been led by the Housing’ Com- 
mittee of the A. F. of L., which committee 
consists of Harry C. Bates, Chairman, 
James A. Brownlow, Robert Byron, Adolph 
Held and Richard Gray, (exofficio as Presi- 
dent of the Building Construction Trades 
Department.) 


The Housing Committee looks to af- 
filiates of the A. F. of L. throughout the 
country to support the fight for a housing 
program which can meet the needs of the 
defense emergency. In order to strengthen 
this drive it is essential that local Labor 
housing committees be established by 
Central Labor Unions in those areas 
where they are not already in existence. 
Such committees should take an active 
part in all phases of local housing and 
rent control programs and should also 
take the leadership in local activity for 
necessary housing legislation. 


Your committee recommends adoption 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
Report. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
TRADES DEPARTMENT 


(Page 219, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Report of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department provides a 
stimulating and informative summary of 
the Department’s activities since the 
Houston convention. 


The report points out that charters were 
issued to ten new local Building and Con- 
struction Trades Councils and to three 
new state councils during the year, bring- 
ing the total of affiliated state and local 
councils to 592. The average membership 
of affiliated national and international 
unions also increased during the year. 


The report also points out the high level 
of activity in the construction industry 
during the past year. It indicates that the 
total dollar volume of new construction 
put in place in the past year reached al- 
most $273 billion dollars. This record 
volume of construction was due in large 
part to the record breaking construction 
of housing. The report points out how 
ever, the total number of housing starts 
began to decline in the first half of 1951 
It was pointed out that if the decline in 
housing construction and the cutbacks 
necessitated by government regulation 
continued they would have an extreme 
adverse effect upon employment in the 
building and construction industry and 
that even the defense work planned would 
not compensate for the drop in housing. 


The report contains a thorough dis- 
cussion concerning the wages of build- 
ing tradesmen during the past year which 
it indicates have failed to keep abreast 
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of the rise in price of goods and services. 
For example, it points out that from April 
1, 1950 to April 1, 1951 union wage scales 
n the building and construction industry 
rose by only seven per cent while in the 
same period the consumers’ price index 
went up almost ten per cent and that the 
index still fails to measure fully the in- 
crease in prices. 


Perhaps one of the most pertinent por- 
tions of the report deals with the estab- 
lishment of the Construction Industry 
Stabilization Commission which was es- 
tablished in June of this year and is in 
some ways comparable to the Wage Ad- 
justment Board of World War Il. The 
Commission is composed of twelve mem- 
bers, four representing Labor, four rep- 
resenting contractors and four represent- 
ing the public. This Commission will oper- 
ate within the confines of the decisions, 
regulations and policies of the Wage 
Stabilization Board so as to meet the 
special problems existing in the building 
and construction industry. 


The report contains a thorough discus 
sion of the problems facing the Depart- 
ment relative to the operation of the Na- 
tional Joint Board for the Settlement of 
Jurisdictional Disputes. This portion of 
the report points out that one hearing 
panel has been established since the Na- 
tional Joint Plan went into effect. 


The report emphasizes the fact that 
while the National Joint, Board for the 
Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes has 
not functioned as we hoped it would, it 
has justified its existence on the fact that 
if it were not operating the cases which 
have come to it would otherwise have 
gone to the National Labor Relations 
Board and the unions concerned would 
have become involved in long and costly 
litigation. 


The report also points out that progress 
has been made in the Department’s at- 
tempt to secure enforcement of prevail- 
ing wage provisions on federally financed 
or guaranteed construction. As evidence 
of progress along these lines it 
the fact that almost a half million dollars 
in back wages have been paid to employ- 
ees on F. H. A. guaranteed projects where 
employees were paid less that the es- 
tablished rate. It should be borne in mind 
that while more than a half million dol- 
lars has been collected and paid to these 
employees other contractors throughout 
the country have become aware of this 
situation and are now reluctant to pursue 
their previous practices of paying less 
than the established prevailing wages. 


stresses 


The Secretary of Labor, as the Depart- 
ment’s report points out, has played a 
major part in the elimination of the prac- 
tices of contractors in paying less than 
the established prevailing wages by the 
issuanc of detailed regulations which 
were effective July 1st, dealing with the 
manner in which the various governmental 
agencies administering construction pro- 
grams are to proceed. 


The report points out that the question 
of whether or not the Taft-Hartley Act 
is applicable to the building and construc- 
tion industry was answered by the Su- 
preme Court early in June this year when 
it handed down three decisions involving 
building trades cases. The court left no 
doubt when it upheld the National Labor 
Relations Board’s assertion over the in- 
dustry even when the projects involved 
were as small as a house repair job. This 
position of the Supreme Court strikes at 
the very heart of the organizations of 
building and construction trades workers 
and makes it impossible for them to re- 
fuse to work side by side with non-union 
men when more than one contractor is 
involved. Since in the very nature of the 
industry more than one contractor is al- 
ways involved on ‘a construction project, 
this is tantamount to forcing union and 
non-union men to work together on the 
same job. 


The Department’s report also deals in 
other sections with developments under 
the Apprentice Training Program, the es- 
tablishment of sectional conferences of 
building and construction trades councils, 
the continued issuance of its monthly 
Bulletin, its cooperation with the A. F. 
of L. Housing Committee and the reacti- 
vation of the Legislative Committee of 
the Department. 

Your committee recommends adoption 
of this portion of the Executive Council's 
Report. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 


mously carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEV- 
ITT: Mr. Chairman, that report is signed 
by the following members: 


Richard J. Gray, Chairman 
James L. MeDevitt, Secretary 
Wm. J. MecSorley 

Joseph V. Moreschi 

Edward A. Smith 

Victor A. Swanson 

John H. Lyons 

Martin P. Durkin 

John J. Murphy 

Pete Yablonski 

Frank C,. Riley 

Homer J. Meyers 

Walter A. 
John J. 


Redmond 
Conway 
Joseph J. Diviny 
Wm. L. Hutcheson 
Joseph T. Klachner 
Ryan 
Givens 


James J. 
Paul A. 
Committee on Building Trades 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDEV- 
ITT: I move adoption of the report of the 
committee as a whole. 
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The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, and the committee was 
discharged with a vote of thanks by the 
Chairman. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
Brother McFetridge, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Adjustment. 


recognizes 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
ADJUSTMENT 


CHAIRMAN McFETRIDGE: The Com- 
mittee on Adjustment is ready to report. 
We have Resolution No. 56, involving the 
Tobacco Workers and the Teamsters or- 
ganization and a part of the Executive 
Council’s report on the subject of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Building 
Trade Employees, on page 47 of the 
Council’s report. 


Secretary will now make the 


report. 


Wright 


Committee Secretary Wright submitted 
the following report: 


TOBACCO WORKERS vs. 
TEAMSTERS 


(Page 296, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 56—By Delegates John 
O'Hare, R. J. Petree, Tobacco Workers In- 
ternational Union. 


It is the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that Resolution No. 56 be referred 
to the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to call the interested unions 
into a conterence for the purpose of re- 
solving the dispute in question. 


Committee Secretary Wright moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY vs. 
BUILDING TRADES 


(Page 47, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is the recommendation of the commit- 
tee, that the decision of the Executive 
Council at its meeting in May, 1951, in 
Chicago be concurred in. 


It is sincerely hoped by this committee 
that this can be brought about at an early 
date with a minimum disruption and in- 
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convenience and be of benefit to all con- 
cerned. 

Committee Secretary Wright moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE CARROLL, Maintenance of 
Way Employees: Mr. Chairman, the dele- 
gation of the Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees desires to be recorded as in oppo- 
sition to the committee’s report. With that 
statement we at this time will rest our 
case. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any 
further remarks? If not, all those in favor 
of the adoption of the committee’s report 
will please say aye. Those opposed, no. 


The motion is carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY WRIGHT: 
Mr. Chairman, this concludes the report of 
the committee, and it is signed: 

William L. McFetridge, Chairman 
George Wright, Secretary 
Raymond H. Dalton 

Peter Fosco 

Charles L. Bagley 

J. G. 
Stewart B. Mason 
KE. J. Manion 

W. C. Daugherty 
Tom Cory 

L. M. Raftery 


Harry Nacey 


James 


Joseph J. Delaney 
Joseph O'Neill 
Toney Gallo 

Wm. P. Raoul 
Gordon Chapman 
George Grisham 
J. I. Gilbert 

As. ds 


Lloyd Gardner 


Bernhardt 


Phillip Koerner 
Joseph Fahey 
George Bucher 
David Weisman 
Eric Peterson 


Committee on Adjustment 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY WRIGHT: 
Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption of 
the report of the committee as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the mem- 
bers of the committee for the fine service 
they have rendered, 

The Chair now recognizes Brother Oli- 
ver, of the Committee on Legislation. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
Mr. Chairman and 


OLIVER: 
Chairman 
George of the Committee on Legislation, 
was called out of the city and has not ar- 
rived and will not be back until about 
noon, but he asked me to proceed with the 
report of the committee. 


delegates, 


The Committee on Legislation has con- 
sidered all of the material submitted to it 
and is prepared to report as follows: 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


(Page 92, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Council 
report outlines the extreme difficulty with 
which the legislative representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
representatives of the affiliated national 
and international unions have been faced 
in attempting to obtain beneficial legisla- 
tion in the 82nd Congress. 


The Committee on Legislation desires to 
stress that the legislative record of our 
representatives should be judged upon the 
whole effort, including due note of the 
fact that considerable undesirable legisla- 
tion has been defeated. 


It is the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation that the convention 
go on record commending the _ splendid 
work done in our behalf by Chairman 
Hushing and his assistants on the perma- 
nent Legislative Committee of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver, this section of the committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 

MARITIME LEGISLATION 
(Page 97, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Council’s 
report outlines the serious situation with 


which the United States has been faced 
due, primarily, to failure of the United 
States Maritime Commission to support 
the need for an adequate merchant marine. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
taken a leading role in legislative efforts to 
obtain satisfactory relief for American 
seamen and shipyard workers in the mari- 
time industry and to re-establish the 
American merchant marine under Ameri- 
can standards of maritime employment. 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends that the convention concur in the 
recommendation of the Executive Council, 
which is as follows: ‘‘The Executive Coun- 
cil recommends that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor continue to work closely with 
our maritime unions and extend to them 
full assistance on matters affecting this 
industry.” 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver, this section of the committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


UNION RECOGNITION BILL 


(Page 101, Executive Council’s Report) 


At the request of unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, several 
identical bills were introduced by Con- 
gressmen Rhodes and Withrow and Sen- 
ator Langer to require recognition of bona 
fide labor unions in the Government serv- 
ice. These bills are in line with the estab- 
lished policies of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


We recommend the continued support 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
behalf of this legislation. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver, this section of the committee’s re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 


MILITARY TRAINING AND 
THE DRAFT 
(Page 102, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends that the convention concur in the 
recommendation made by the Executive 
Council in January 1951, which reads as 
follows: ‘In view of the present war 
emergency, the Executive Council favors 
limited universal military training, how- 
ever, that it shall end with the emerg- 
ency, that it shall not become part of our 
educational system and that it shall in 
no Way transgress upon or become part 
of our civilian system of service, produc- 
tion and distribution, or be used in any 
way to limit, restrict or interfere with the 
rights of Labor individually and/or col- 
lectively.”’ 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver, this section of the committee's re- 
port was unanimously adopted. 
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DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


(Page 108, Executive Council's Report) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
report reviews the American Federation of 
Labor’s fight for a stronger, more effec- 
tive Defense Production Act. 


This fight became the major item in the 
A. F. of L. legislative program during the 
last session of Congress. Despite our most 
vigorous efforts, in which local unions 
from every part of the country joined, 
Congress saw fit to disregard almost all 
the A. F. of L. recommendations. Our 
most notable victory was a defensive one— 
we were successful in persuading Congress 
not to pass the vicious anti-labor Lucas 
Amendment to cripple the wage stabili- 
zation program, 


Although the new law passed late in 
July contains certain improvements, as a 
whole it weakens the authority of the 
Office of Price Stabilization to prevent in- 
flationary increases in prices. 


As the Executive Council points out, the 
present law is grossly deficient in the fol- 
lowing respects: 


1. The prohibition against utilizing live- 
stock slaughter quotas makes it almost im- 
possible to control meat prices. 


2. The lack of any food subsidy pro- 
gram means that there is no way to stop 
farm price increases from being reflected 
in the prices of foods at the grocery store. 

5. A number of specific restrictions on 
price control authorities, guaranteeing 
profits and passing along cost increases, 
means that unwarranted price increases 


* 


will have to be approved by O.P.S. 


4. The lack of any control over the qual- 
ity of the products coming under price con- 
trol makes it easy for manufacturers to 
avoid price control regulations. 


On August 23, President Truman sent a 
message to Congress in which he re- 
quested immediate consideration of cer- 
tain changes in the new law. He specifi- 
cally urged the repeal of three major 
amendments, which if allowed to stand 
would seriously weaken the price control 
program, 


The first of these is the Capehart amend- 
ment. This amendment permits individ- 
ual sellers to pass on to consumers all 
cost increases in the 15 months since 
Korea, whether or not there is any justi- 
fication for the higher prices. In other 
words, it saddles the consumers with a 
promissory note of higher prices payable 
to business on demand. The price control 
program has been greatly hampered and 
in many cases has been almost made im- 
possible since enactment of this amend- 
ment, 


The second of the three amendments 
of which the President urged repeal was 
the Herlong amendment, guaranteeing 
pre-Korean percentage mark-ups for dis- 
tributors. This amendment invites two 
million distributors to become commission 
salesmen for inflation. It offers them a 
percentage stake in every price increase. 


The third provision of the new law, 
which would do great damage to our price 
controls, is the Butler-Hope amendment 
prohibiting slaughter quotas. This amend- 
ment knocked out the quota system which 
had previously been in effect on livestock 
slaughtering. Under the previous system, 
every legitimate slaughterer — large or 
small—was assured his fair share of all 
the livestock sent to market by the farm- 
ers and ranchers. 


Without quotas, the scramble for scarce 
supplies increases the pressures to violate 
ceiling price On the other hand, the use 
of the quota system is essential if we are 
to avoid black markets. 


At the time of the legislative fight over 
the Defense Production Act, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor expressed its de- 
termined opposition to these amendments. 
We felt at the time that these amend- 
ments could wreck the entire price control 
program. Events since July 31, have 
strengthened our opposition to these 
amendments. 


Following the President’s message, leg- 
islation was introduced to repeal these 
amendments. Hearings are now being 
held by both the House and Senate Bank 
ing and Currency Committees on this leg- 
islation. Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor have testified before 
Congress in support of the President's 
recommendations. 


The outcome of this legislation is still 
in doubt. There is some disposition in 
Congress to dismiss the President’s re- 
quest as unimportant and to postpone 
action on this matter until next January. 
We would regard any such postponement 
as an attempt by Congress to avoid its 
clear-cut responsibility. 


Other members of Congress are inclined 
to compromise on these issues and to ac- 
cept, for example, the amendment drafted 
by the Office of Defense Mobilization and 
introduced by Senator Maybank as a sub- 
stitute for the Capehart amendment. 


This issue here is very clear. These 
three amendments would force the Office 
of Price Stabilization to grant unjustified 
increases in prices to products covering 
a major portion of the average family 
budget. Attempts to compromise, or to 
make these amendments more “workable” 
cannot resolve this basic issue. 


Although repeal of these amendments 
would still leave a number of major de- 
ficiencies in the Defense Production Act, 
this nevertheless constitutes the first ma- 
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towards an 
We, there- 


take 
law. 


Congress can 
effective anti-inflation 
fore, call on Congress to act promply on 
the President’s request and repeal these 
three damaging provisions in the Defense 
Production Act. 


jor step 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends that the convention concur in the 
recommendations on this subject made to 
Cong by President Green. and that 
the Executive Council and officers con- 
tinue their efforts during the present and 
future of Congress to further 
strengthen the Defense Production Act. 






s 





sessions 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver, this section of the committee’s 
report Was unanimously adopted. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: In connection 
with that matter I beg your indulgence 
while I read just a brief statement. This 


is submitted to you because of 
circulated 
the representative of 


statement 
reports that have been 
the attitude 
American Federation of Labor toward 
matters included the De- 
Act. 


regard- 


ing of 
the 
advertising in 


fense Production 


Because of these published reports that 
the Federation of 
the 


me 


American Labor is sup- 
expenditures of ad- 


to 


porting a ban on 


vertising, permit make this state- 


ment. 
most 


been investigated 


find the following 


This 
thoroughly 
the 


matter has 
and I to be 


facts: 


Henle, A. 
Economist, was duly 

the A. F. of L. views 
amendment to the Senate 
This 


week 


P. 
au- 


1. On September 13, Peter 
of L. 
thorized 


Assistant 
to present 
on the Capehart 

Committee. 
cle 
publie telegram 
Willis 
subcommittee 


Banking and Currency 


was made abundantly ‘ar over a 


ago by a from myself to 


Senator A. 
of the 


Robertson, chairman 


2. AS 


favors 


of L. 


Cape- 


Mr. 
the 
amendment. 


Henle 
complete repeal 
While the 


represents an 


testified, the A. F. 
of the 
hart proposal by 
Senator Maybank 
the 


amendment, 


Improve- 
in the Capehart 
still a 
thus 


L. 


language 
it 
pricing and 
the A. F. of 


ment over 


basically is “cost- 
of 


be supported by 


plus’? system cannot 


3. The 


tures 


advertising 

mentioned Mr. 
attempt to indicate 
otherwise is a complete misrepresentation. 


issue of expendi- 


was not in Henle’s 


testimony and any 
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The facts that is 
authority for a limit on advertising costs 
the 
Maybank proposal. What could be accom- 
plished administratively under 
just as easily be accomplished under the 
other. 
the 


since 


are there no specific 


in either the Capehart amendment or 
one can 
Senator Capehart 


of the 
amendment 


cannot pose as 


champion advertising world 
prohibits 
“unreasonable and excessive” 
which 


limited. 


his so-called 
costs under 


advertising expenditures could be 


That, I 
be 
unreasonable 
circulated. 


hope, will situation 
to the 


been 


the 
answer 


clarify 


and accepted as 


an 


reports which have 


TAXATION 
(Page 111, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Committee on Legislation desires 
to call the specific attention of the dele- 
gates to the legislative policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on the suject of 
taxation: 


“The American Federation of Labor, at 
hearings before the House and Senate 
Committee, has supported the President's 
recommendations that as neariy as pos- 
sible the full amount of tax increases 
needed to keep the Federal budget in bal- 
ance be levied. 


the 


“However, Federation has em- 
phatically protested the levying of ad- 
ditional excise taxes at this time. It has, 


on the other hand, supported the Treas- 
ury’s proposal for further increases in 
corporation taxes. We have stated before 





both committees, moreover, that major 
increases in personal income tax rates 
should, in our opinion, be concentrated 
on those with incomes above $3,000 and 
particularly on those in the income level 
above $5,000. 

“The Treasury recommended a four 
percentage point increase in income tax 
rates throughout the schedule within an 


over-all 90 per cent limitation. The House 
has approved a 12% per cent increase. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
gone on record as favoring the percentage 
as more equitable, but opposes having it 
applied to those with net incomes of less 


than $1,000.’ 

The Committee recommends that the 
convention concur in this policy. 

A motion was made and seconded to 


adopt the report of the committee. 


The recommendation of the committee 


was adopted unanimously. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
will interrupt the report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation for the purpose of tak- 
ing up the matter which the convention 
directed Friday evening be a special order 
of business this forenoon, and that is the 
report of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 


(The convention thereupon convened at 
this point as Labor’s League for Political 
Education, President William Green Pre- 
siding.) 


REPORT OF LABOR’S LEAGUE 
FOR POLITICAL EDUCATION 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We will now pro- 
ceed to consider the report of the recom- 
mendations of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. I take great pleasure in pre- 
senting to you now Secretary Meany, Sec- 
retary of Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 


REPORT OF GEORGE MEANY 
TO THE 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE MEETING 
GF LABOR’S LEAGUE FOR 
POLITICAL EDUCATION, 
MONDAY, 10 A. M., 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1951 


It is my purpose to give a general report 
of the Administrative Committee of Labor’s 
League for Political Education. Labor’s 
League was established in this yery hall at 
the 1947 Convention here in San Francisco, 
It was the passage of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which served as the immediate stimulus 
that brought about the tremendous demand 
from within our ranks that we take pro- 
tective action at the polls. 


On December 5th of that same year, 1947, 
the International Union Presidents, com- 
posing the National Committee of Labor’s 
League for Political Education, met and 
laid specific plans for the League. A 30-man 
Administrative Committee was named. By 
March of 1948 the National League office 
was opened with Joe Keenan as full-time 
Director, A small staff was assembled, and 
our campaign for $1 voluntary contribu- 
tions was commenced, Pamphlets, a cam- 
paign news service, voting records and or- 
ganizational assistance were provided. 


Meanwhile, the various State Federations 
and the Central Bodies throughout the 
country took steps to organize Leagues at 
their respective levels. 


Look back, In 1948 none of us were too 
hopeful of electing a decent Congress. But 
on Noveinber 3rd we had a miracle on our 
hands. Reactionary Congressmen had suf- 
fered the worst defeat since 1932. Labor 
was given much credit. It was undoubtedly 
given too much credit for this victory. We 
heard it so often said that labor had won, 
that I’m afraid a lot of us were convinced 
we had done it alone. 


Probably it was as much general dis- 
satisfaction with the 80th Congress as any- 
thing else that did the trick. It was not 
labor alone, but farmers, housewives, vet- 
erans, small businessmen and all the other 
plain Americans who elected the 81st Con- 
gress, 


Despite the victory of 1948, which we felt 
was a definite mandate, we didn’t have 
enough votes to repeal Taft-Hartley in the 
1949 session. Some complained that our 
friends had let us down. Actually, none let 
us down, and quite a few who had previ- 
ously yoted for Taft-Hartley switched over 
to our side. Still we were 5 votes short of a 
majority in the Senate and 14 in the House. 
However, that was a sensational change 
from the 80th Congress when we could not 
muster in either house eyen the one-third 
vote needed to sustain a Presidential veto. 


Enthusiasm was at its peak at the 1948 
Cincinnati convention, which convened just 
two weeks after the election. The League 
was established as a permanent organiza- 
tion by unanimous vote. A yearly drive for 
voluntary political contributions was voted. 
It was agreed that political education work 
between campaigns should be continued 
and greatly increased. This was to be main- 
tained by a yoluntary assessment on each 
union equal to 10 cents per member to carry 
us through until the commencement of the 
1950 campaign. 


To carry out the mandate of the con- 
vention a weekly newspaper ‘‘The League 
Reporter’? was established to replace the 
former newsletter. A Radio Department 
was formed to supply recorded programs 
to Local Leagues and to assist friendly 
Congressmen in broadcasting their own 
weekly programs. Our research services 
were expanded. Our organizational assist- 
ance was stepped up. Films strips, pamph- 
lets, fact books, even Transitads were de- 
veloped. In January 1950 the League 
joined with the A. F. of L. in the cost of 
sponsoring the Frank Edwards nightly 
newscasts, 

Even though Taft-Hartley had not been 
repealed, enthusiasm was still high at the 
1949 Convention in St. Paul. It was evi- 
dent to all of us that only after further 
and greater political success could we ex- 
pect repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. So 
we approved plans for another great vol- 
untary political contribution drive. This 
time for two dollars per member rathe! 
than for one dollar as collected in 1948. 


Maybe we should not have set two dol- 
lars as the amount. Possibly, we could 
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have collected more by concentrating on 
a drive for $1. 


At any rate the collections under the two 
dollar figure for the 1950 campaign 
amounted to $592,922.40. That was cer- 
tainly less than we had hoped for. How- 
ever, it was considerably more than the 
$360,210.66 collected in the 1948 campaign. 





As the years go by, and contributing to 
the League becomes a habit, I am sure 
that we will be able to give more and more 
financial support to friendly candidates. 
As you can see, a half million dollars 
doesn’t mean much when split up between 
435 Congressional Districts and 33 Senate 
seats. That is only a little more than a 
thousand dollars for each campaign. 


Again in 1950 a 10 cent per member 
voluntary assessment was asked from 
each International Union. The League is 
still operating on the last of those funds. 


From the first assessment voted after 
the 1948 election we received a total of 
$600,832.00 for our educational fund. As 
you are aware many of the railroad 
unions contribute in whole or in part to 
Railway Labor’s Poltical League rather 
than to this League. So the collections for 
the 1948-1949 assessment represented about 
85 per cent of the possible collections. 


The assessment voted for the 1950-51 
period has to date brought in $506,037.79. 
Actually the number of participating 
unions has increased. However, some have 
not completed payments on their full as- 
sessment for this last period. 


At the May meeting of the Executive 
Council it was decided to abandon raising 
educational funds by means of these spe- 
cial voluntary assessments. The funds 
needed to carry on the year-round political 
education activities of the League will 
henceforth be taken over as a direct ex- 
pense of the American Federation of La- 
bor. Needless to say absorption of the 
educational expenses by the A. F. of L. 
does not eliminate the urgent necessity of 
collecting voluntary individual contribu- 
tions to be used in direct political cam- 
paign expenses at election time. The Taft- 
Hartley Act prevents direct union contri- 
butions to a candidate for national office 
as you know. 


I want to touch very briefly on the 1950 
elections. [ know that Joe Keenan later 
on will bring out many highlights of that 
election. However, there are some gen- 
eral observations that I would like to 
make, 


It is traditional in America for the party 
in power to lose seats in off-year elections. 
That was true of the Republican Admin- 
istrations in the 20’s and the subsequent 
Democratic Administrations. The one ex- 
ception was the 1934 Congressional elec- 
tion when the Democrats increased their 
majority in Congress. 


Now, in this last election, the League 
worked hard in primaries in the one-party 
South for such friends as Olin Johnson of 
South Carolina and in the primaries of 
Northern Republican states for such 
friends as Wayne Morse of Oregon. But 
in the crucial contests in the general elec- 
tion we usually found ourselves backing a 
friendly Democrat against a reactionary 
Republican. 


In short, if the Democrats were to lose 
some seats in the off-year of 1950, it there- 
fore followed that some seats friendly to 
Labor would be lost. Throughout the cam- 
paign the officers of this League warned 
that we were bucking the tide in expect- 
ing to increase the number of pro-Labor 
members of Congress. 


Of course, we all hoped that our in- 
creased efforts might result in breaking 
the off-year tradition and thus elect a 
friendly majority. 


In some places the tradition was bro- 
ken, but across the board the total shows 
Labor lost ground. Howeyer, the victory 
for the opposition was not so great as 
they like to make out, and conversely, 
Labor’s defeat was not nearly so bad as 
some of us at first believed. 


As the Administrative Committee’s elec- 
tion analysis shows, this was the best off- 
year election from Labor’s’ standpoint 
since 1934. Don’t forget that after the 
1950 election we still had 183 friends in 
the House. Compare that with the 83 we 
had in the 80th Congress. After the 1950 
election we still had 38 friends .in the 
Senate compared with only 25 in the 80th 
Congress. 


We might as well get used to the idea 
that in politics you can not expect to win 
every time. There are only eight million 
A. F. of L. members out of 95 million po- 
tential voters in this country. Of that 
eight million I would venture to say only 
four million vote. Our registration drives 
in such big cities as Chicago have done 
much to improye this picture, but we still 
have a long, long way to go. 


As time goes on, I am sure that the in- 
fluence of our increasing yotes will mean 
that our setbacks will be smaller and our 
gains greater. Two things we _ should 
avoid: over-optimism after victory and 
defeatism after taking a few political 
bruises. 


By fighting back in politics, win or lose, 
we have at least stemmed the terrible 
wave of anti-labor legislation which was 
not only sweeping Washington but every 
state legislature in the country. We may 
not be making as much forward progress 
as we would like, but at least we are hold- 
ing our own. That is a lot better than Fred 
Hartley promised us in his book published 
just before what he thought would be a 
reactionary victory in 1948. The same 
lobbies are presenting the same old anti- 
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labor bills and some new ones too. But 
they are not getting the legislators to 
vote them through the way they did prior 
to 1948. 


After the 1950 election was over, the 
League’s educational activities were con- 
tinued as before financed out of the funds 
derived from the second assessment. How- 
ever, it appeared that a new assessment 
would be necessary if the then current rate 
of expenditures was maintained. Rather 
than call for another assessment at that 
time, it was decided that the A. F. of L. 
should take over the League’s share in 
sponsoring the Frank Edwards broadcasts. 
In addition all other League activities were 
cut down to the minimum. 


Our Washington office force was cut in 
half, 


The League Reporter for the last six 
months has been issued twice a month 
rather than every week. However, the 
mailing list has not been curtailed. Every 
National Union Officer, every Labor editor, 
State Federation and City Central body 
officer, and two officers of every local A. 
IF. of L. union are entitled to a copy. The 
circulation stands at 86,000 at present. The 
Labor press continues to use many of the 
articles, pictures and cartoons from the 
Reporter. For this cooperation we are all 
very grateful, since it is only through the 
Labor papers and union journals that we 
can get our message into every A. F. of 
L. home. 


Our radio activities were drastically cut 
back. We now render only technical as- 
sistance to friendly Congressmen, but no 
help financially with any Congressional 
broadcasts. 


As stated before, the League no longer 
helps finance the Frank Edwards pro- 
gram. However, Mr. Edwards still con- 
tinues to be an important part of our po- 
litical education program. His ability to 
high light important legislation and po- 
litical issues daily while they are current 
not only has served to keep the public in- 
formed properly but also has resulted in 
influencing the course of some important 
legislative and government actions, 


The League discontinued sending to La- 
bor papers the column ‘‘For Women Only” 
which had become the most widely printed 
women’s column used in the Labor press. 
However, the monthly “LLPE Report” by 
the Director is still sent out as an exclu- 
sive for the International Union journals. 
The continued wide use of this report is 
very gratifying. 





The League has refrained from incurring 
any extra printing expenses since the 
election. However, the mimeographed vot- 
ing records which you have been given 
here today will be brought up to date 
before the end of this session and printed 
for distribution. 


The political files of the League are 
being increased and improved constantly. 
For the last three years the daily Con- 
gressional Record as well as important 
hearings and daily papers, have been 
clipped so as to build up the individual 
files on each Congressman. 


A detailed written analysis of the quotes 
and actions of Senators up for election 
will be sent out this next year with a 
compilation of all important votes cast 
by each Senator since his election. Dupli- 
cates from the files of all Representatives 
will be furnished to each State League 
in advance of campaign time. 


In short, at a minimum budget we have 
maintained the structure of the League 
ready to expand into active campaign 
duties in the forthcoming election year. 


Members of the League staff have gone 
into the various states and assisted in 
the special elections held since last No- 
vember. I can report to you that there is 
undivided determination at the state level 
to carry on this political fight in an even 
bigger and better way. 


As you know, Joe Keenan submitted his 
resignation as Director of the League fol- 
lowing his selection as Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Building Trades Department 
early this year. However, Joe agreed to 
carry on, giving part of his time as acting 
Director until his successor could be 
chosen. 





In choosing a new man to carry on this 
great work your Administrative Commit- 
tee looked all over the country. We 
wanted one of our own... a trade union- 
ist. We wanted a man with a long and suc- 
cessful experience fighting this political 
battle at the state level. We wanted a man 
respected both by his colleagues and by 
the professional politicians for his non- 
partisan political integrity and devotion 
to the cause of Labor. 


I am happy to announce to you what 
most of you already know. We found such 
a man. He is the President of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Labor, James Mc- 
Devitt, 


Your new director is a worthy successor 
to Joe Keenan who has done such a tre- 
mendous job in directing this League from 
its infancy through two difficult elections 
so that today we have functioning Leagues 
in every state and important community 
in this country. Joe’s record speaks for 
itself. He leaves as Director knowing 
that he has earned the heartfelt thanks 
and respect of all of us for a hard job 
well done. 


Jim McDevitt’s record also speaks for 
itself. After the tremendous victory in 
Pennsylvania in 1948, the Pennsylvania 
League’s effort in 1950 resulted in the 
best off-year election for Pennsylvania 
in 22 years. I know his directorship of our 
national efforts will be crowned by the 
same success. 
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The Administrative Committee met last 
January and analyzed the election results 
and our League operations in the election 
Then we met again in May and August 
to consider plans for next year. After 
another meeting last Monday the Adminis- 
trative Committee approved and presented 
detailed reports. They were considered, 
discussed and modified. As a result of this 
careful consideration these are the final 
recommendations made by your Adminis- 
trative Committee: 


First: A national drive for a minimum 
voluntary contribution of one dollar per 
member was recommended. This drive, 
as in the past, will be handled through the 
International Unions. However, the con- 
tributions are to be forwarded directly 
to the League by the local unions so that 
the League will assume the burden of all 
the bookkeeping and record keeping. 


Second: State Leagues may conduct their 
own drives for voluntary contributions. 
As you know, in 1950 we asked the States 
to refrain from such collections since it 
was decided that a single drive for two 
dollars with one-half automatically sent 
back to each state would be best. Experi- 
ence now seems to indicate that a nation- 
al drive for one dollar, with the states left 
free to conduct their own fund raising 
campaigns, will result in larger contribu- 
tions. 


Third: An immediate effort by all State 
Leagues to seek out candidates worthy 
of Labor support and capable of winning 
election in 1952 was recommended by your 
committee. It’s our job when we go back 
home to see to it that the local party 
leaders of both parties understand that 
Labor’s support is not to be taken for 
granted. Let them know that Labor is 
ready to withhold its support from either 
candidate if none is acceptable. 


Fourth:—and this, I believe, is the 
most important recommendation of the 
League—that registration drives must be 
commenced immediately wherever they 
are not now in progre Surveys show 
that our record on this score is still very 
bad. The question of the members of the 
A. F. of L. casting their votes in national 
elections is not a very good record. We 
have made spot checks in certain parts 
of the country, and in one particular city 
we made a very comprehensive survey 
and the results were very disappointing. 
We find that there is a tremendous per- 
centage of trade union members in the 
American Federation of Labor who in 
this crucial day still do not take the 
trouble to register and vote. I am not 
going to quote the figures. I have the 
figures from a number of spots in the 
country, but I want to say to you that 
they are very disappointing and to me 
somewhat shocking. Let me just briefly 
say that the percentage of those that vote 
is considerably less than 50 per cent of 
our membership. 





Now, that can be overcome—that can 
be overcome by every local union in this 


country in its own territory. There is noth- 
ing in any law on the statute books, as 
far as we can ascertain, that prevents 
a local union from setting up a registra- 
tion committee, paying the expenses of 
that registration committee out of its 
own funds, and through that registration 
committee put the pressure on its own 
members to discharge their obligation and 
to take advantage of the franchise given 
to every citizen of this country by cast- 
ing their vote on Election Day. 





This cannot be overemphasized. There 
is not much sense of talking about candi- 
dates, about issues, about the NAM and 
the Farm, Federation and the various 
lobbies that are giving us a kicking around 
in Washington unless we are ready to 
meet them at the polls; and if we can’t 
meet them at the polls with our own 
votes, with the votes of our members and 
their families and friends, then we are 
not going to get very far seeking the 
votes of those who know perhaps very 
little about the things we believe in and 
that we have been advocating for many, 
many years. 





I think even before presenting the rec- 
ords of the A, F. of L. and Organized 
Labor’s achievements down through the 
years that the most important thing we 
have got to do is to see to it that our 
members vote. Each local union in this 
American Federation of Labor, in my 
opinion, is duty bound in these crucial 
times to set up a registration committee to 
do this very simple job—and it is a simple 
job if it is done on a local basis,—of 
course, to do it nationally is almost physi- 
cally impossible—but to set up the simple 
procedure of taking the roster of the 
membership of the local union, compare 
it to the voting lists which are a matter 
of public record in the various counties 
and communities in the States of this 
Nation, and then go to the individual 
members and attempt to persuade them 
that it is their duty as trade unionists and 
their duty as citizens of this great country 
to cast their vote in every election. That 
is our job, and it can be done but it must 
be done locally. 





Now, there is no prohibition against 
local union funds being allocated for that 
very small expense which would be in- 
volved—the setting up of a committee, 
perhaps the writing of a few letters, mak- 
ing a few telephone calls and perhaps 
the hiring in some of the larger locals of 
one or two clerks during a short period 
of time when the survey is being made. 
It is my personal opinion if that sort of a 
survey is made we can increase tremend- 
ously the amount of trade union votes in 
each election. If that sort of survey is 
made I think that we will be in a far 
better position to talk to the people that 
we must talk to in Washington and con- 
Vince them that not only do we have a 
good program, not only are we advocating 
the things that are good for America, 
but that we have the votes to back it up; 
that our people will go to the polls and 
those who are practical from a political 
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point of view will, if not convinced by 
the righteousness of the cause we ad- 
vocate, at least be convinced by the num- 
ber of votes that we are able to cast. To 
me that is the most important task we 
have before us, and if that task is per- 
formed in a proper way then this League 
can really go on and do a job, not for this 
organized labor movement alone but for 
the great mass of people in America. 


If we had the voting strength in Wash- 
ington that I would like to see we would 
have a decent controls law and we would 
be protecting the great mass of the Am- 
erican people. We would be protecting 
the people who are living on fixed income, 
people who have no way to adjust their 
incomes upward to meet the rising prices, 
people who are not in the advantageous 
position of organized workers who can 
go in and perhaps get a raise in wages 
to offset to some extent at least the rise 
in prices. 


This is our great opportunity to de- 
velop this League, not for the purpose 
of running the country, but for the pur- 
pose of wringing from the reactionaries a 
decent share of the things that we produce 
for the people who produce them. 


So I am leaving that one particular 
thought with you,—the most important 
activity we have is to get out the vote, 
our own vote, and that can be done through 
our own machinery in the various local 
unions of the country. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN. The Chair now 
recognizes the Director of Labor’s League 
for Political Education, Brother Joseph D. 
Keenan. 


MR. JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


President Green, Secretary Meany, dele- 
gates to this convention: First of all, this 
being my last report, I want to express my 
sincere appreciation for the support that 
I received on every hand during the last 
three and a half years. First, I want to 
express my appreciation to George Meany 
and to President Green. Then to the Ad- 
ministrative Committee, to the Interna- 
tional Officers, who never failed in any 
request that we made on them; to the 
State Federation of Labor officials, to the 
city central bodies, to the local unions. 
And, finally, I want to express my appreci- 
ation to the people in the office, Bill McSor- 
ley, Duncan, Slaughter, and the girls who 
worked night and day during that period 
in order to try to bring some measure of 
success to the efforts of this league. I 
believe that if it were not for that con- 
tinual support, coming from the byways 
and the highways, it would have been im- 
possible for us to do anything. 


We in Washington can’t vote, and we 
have to depend on you people who stood 
behind us and worked day and night in 
order to bring about whatever successes 
we had. 


A year ago when we met in Houston 
we met with high hopes. We felt that we 
were going to be successful, and the re- 
ports that we had received up to that time 
would lead us to believe that such would 
be the case. But the results on Election 
Day were not so favorable, and it gave us 
a chance to do some checking. It is the 
old story—hindsight is better than fore- 
sight. 





Shortly after the election in 1948 we set 
out on a program to continue on and try 
to develop the best candidates we possibly 
could to defeat those men who this organi- 
zation said, through its charter, should be 
defeated. We went from state to state 
Where there were senatorial candidates; 
We sat down with the State Federation of 
Labor officials and we tried to find some- 
one who would be a good person in office 
and who could make some kind of a 
contest. 


The first section we moved into, as 
George Meany has told you, was the one- 
party states. We tried to get candidates 
to run against reactionary incumbents. We 
did everything we possibly could in the 
South. We would have five or six candi- 
dates who were interested up to the final 
day of filing, and on that day they would 
all leave us, and in about 50 per cent of 
the cases those men we were interested in 
defeating were allowed to go to the barrier 
without any opposition at all. 


You know all of last year we talked 
about Ohio, and I think that we ought to 
explain for the record what was done in 
Ohio. Shortly after the convention in 1948 
George Meany and I went into the State of 
Ohio. We sat down with the officers of the 
Federation, with the political leaders, and 
we asked them if they would not try to 
get us a candidate of the stature of Taft, 
so that it would be possible for us to make 
a race, This whole organization was inter- 
ested in that one state, and we wanted to 
carry the fight there. Well, the Democratic 
party was divided. We could not get any 
kind of assistance, and consequently after 
five or six candidates got in the race we 
finally had to be satisfied with the result 
of a primary election. None of us were 
happy. We had committed ourselves and 
we had made as great an effort out there 
as we possibly could. 





I can only compare the fight in Ohio to 
a rookie ballplayer coming up for his first 
year in the big league. We were just rook- 
ies in this political game. They knew all 
the tricks of the trade, and very shortly 
after pitching to us for a few days they 
found our weak spots, and they kept 
throwing them there, so that we were un- 
able to get anything into the outfield. I 
am not alibi-ing; we were defeated in 
Ohio, but it did teach us a lesson. It 
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taught us that we should let no political 
organization just give us a candidate and 
tell us we can take it or leave it. And 
again hindsight is better than foresight. 
Probably if we had sat out the Ohio elec- 
tion and used that money in some other 
places, we might have saved a few Sena- 
tors who lost by a narrow margin. 


This game that we are in is a tough 
one. It is a game that we have to play 365 
uays a year. I want to say here today that 
friends of ours pay a hell of a price for 
leing with us. It doesn't make any dif- 
ference whether they are Republicans or 
Democrats. If they follow our program 
they are guaranteed opposition. That 
Was proven conclusively in 1950. Senator 
Tobey, Senator Aiken, and Senator Morse 
were victims of the same kind of scurri- 
lous campaigns as Pepper, Graham, Myers 
and the rest. It was the same way with 
Republican Congressmen who support us. 
Two or three were defeated because they 
took on our program. 


First of all, they were cut off from all 
contributions. They had nothing to work 
with, and they depended upon the few dol- 
lars that we were able to raise in order 
to carry on their campaigns. 


I told you this before and I am going to 
tell it to you again: If you were only in 
Washington listening to the pleas of our 
friends during that last month, you would 
realize What | am trying to impress upon 
your minds. They were asking for just a 
few hundred dollars to pay a radio bill or 
to pay for some billboard advertising, or 
to pay the expenses of a mailing cam- 
paign. We had only a few dollars and we 
were trying to do the best we could with 
very little. 


Secondly, I say to you that if we are 
going to call upon these men to carry our 
program, then we must assist them and 
have the wherewithal they need to go 
down the line, with a chance of meeting 
the kind of opposition they had to meet 
last year. 


We have very little means of counter- 
ing the kind of campaigns that are car- 
ried on. We have to depend upon our local 
papers, on our journals and what few dol- 
lars We can spend here and there on the 
radio. 


Our opposition started these whispering 
campaigns. They started a program 
against you and me. They said we were 
racketeers, we were everything under the 
sun, and there was no way we could get to 
our members and try to acquaint them 
with the fact that all of these things were 
lies and just a means of confusing them. It 
was impossible for us to get to our mem- 
bership, because today we have a changed 
way of operating. Speeches do not mean 
anything. Our membership do not attend 
the meetings. There is just that small, 
hard core that is there every two weeks, 
every week or every month, whatever the 
period is between meetings. They are with 


you, but the thousands and thousands who 
do not attend never hear what we are 
talking about, they are not informed, and 
consequently they go their merry way. 


I believe that out of the experience of 
1950 we have learned a whole lot. It was not 
a complete defeat. The members of our 
staff went up and down the country, warn- 
ing every State Federation of Labor, every 
city central body and every local union of 
What they might expect in an off year. Peo- 
ple just don’t vote. The record will 
show that for the last 20 years, with one 
exception, our friends are never defeated 
in an off year by a change in sentiment; 
their defeat is brought about because our 
members don’t vote, and, as Secretary 
Meany told you, the only possible way that 
that can be effected is by having our mem- 
bers registered and making it possible for 
them to vote on election day. 


If you were to go about the country you 
would be surprised, going into the local 
unions and making checks, and after mak- 
ing the check bringing the report back to 
headquarter The officials wouldn't be- 
lieve it, they say it couldn’t be possible, but 
I can prove to you and show you by records 
that in some cases many local unions onl) 
had 20 per cent of their people registered 
so that they were able to vote. You have 
heard the mathematical rule that we use 
when we get into a campaign. We generally 
take the figure of 8,000,000 members and 
multiply it by three, and thus we have a 
total of 24,000,000 yotes. With that kind of 
a vote we could control anything. Well, I 
say that from today on we ought to take 
that 8,000,000 votes, divide it by two, and 
come up with 4,000,000, and use that figure 
rather than 24,000,000. 





I know last year a number of people be- 
came discouraged. They felt that due to the 
loss possibly we were in the wrong field. 
Well, the results of the election do not 
prove that. Wherever we had a strong 
State Federation of Labor, wherever we 
went out and did the registration job, and 
wherever we set up precinct organizations, 
we were successful. A notable example of 
this is the State of Connecticut, which 
traditionally slips back on the off year. In 
this particular election we were able to 
elect the two Senators, and we happened 
to lose only one Congressman. All through 
the East we were able to hold our own 
with the exception of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where Jim McDevitt put on a 
great campaign. 


In 1946 the majority of the Senatorial 
candidate in that state was 600,000 votes, 
and in 1950 they reduced that majority to 
150,000 votes. And if it were not for the Ko- 
rean war and what happened in the last few 
days preceding the election, I believe that 
we could have won in Pennsylvania, we 
could have won in Colorado, we could have 
won in Utah and probably we could have 
won in Iowa. But that’s water over the 
dam. It was a possibility, and I am not go- 
ing to try to alibi for what happened. 


We pick up the newspapers today and we 
read that at the present time they are hav- 
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ing the RFC investigation. That is emblaz- 
oned in the headlines of every paper in the 
country, and from now until election day 
you are going to get stories of fur coats, 
MacArthur, cameras, you are going to get 
everything under the sun in order to take 
your mind off the bread and_ butter 
issues with which we are concerned. 


You heard the talks here all last week on 
controls on the Taft-Hartley law, on So- 
cial Security, on minimum wages and many 
other subjects, but you never read one 
word about those issues in the daily papers. 


Day by day we in Washington see the 
action of Congress, we see how they work, 
and little by little, by amendments and 
omnibus bills they cut away this section or 
they cut away that section of the law, and 
before they are through the law becomes 
practically inoperative. 


Through the League we are trying to 
send you information on the thin that 
concern your membership, the daily issues 
that mean so much to you, and if we can 
only get that information to our members 
l am sure they are going to vote right. 








You have heard me make this statement 
many, many times: The Taft-Hartley Act 
is a time bomb, and when they want to ex- 
plode it they can destroy this labor move- 
ment as we know it. And day by day, in 
some District Court, or by action of the 
Board itself, or by action of the United 
States Supreme Court, we get a decision 
which takes away from us the power of op- 
iting that we have enjoyed since the very 
day of the origin of this organization. So 
I say to you that this method of politics is 
the only way that we can be assured of re- 
pealing this act and destroying the effect 
of this time bomb. 





Just recently through the League I sent 
out a questionnaire to all of the interna- 
tional unions, asking them to give us a 
rough estimate of what they have spent in 
legal fees since the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. We received replies from 30 
organizations with a membership of about 
2,300,000, and their total to date, not count- 
ing money spent by the local unions, is 
$1,880,000. 


Our total collections in the League for 
two campaigns up to date run about 
$800,000 or $900,000, so it seems to me 
that if we are willing to stand and 
fight these cases in the court and pour 
that money out, we can get far better re- 
sults if we take that money and put it into 
registration committees, put it into sup- 
porting the work of the League all the way 
down the line, That, I believe, can be done 
if we can just get the officers throughout 
the United States to get in step with our 
International Unions and help us do this 
job. It is a tough one. Sure, it will take 
some time, but if we can’t get the officers 
interested it is impossible to get the local 
unions and the membership interested. 


PROCEEDINGS 


It is the job of the officers first to or- 
ganize themselves and then get out and 
spread the gospel, so that we have every 
steward in every shop doing a twofold job 

not only looking out for the affairs of his 
local union, which is important, but I be- 
lieve if he does this political job, too, for 
the next few years it will be far more im- 
portant, because if we don’t take the Taft- 
Hartley Act off the books maybe we won't 
have any use for stewards, 


I believe that union leaders in Ger- 
many, Italy, Argentina and these other 
countries which had a _ strong labor 
movement felt the same as we, that 
it was impossible to do anything, that they 
were firmly entrenched and that they 
could take care of anything. Well, they 
were not able to take care of it when the 
chips were down. And that’s the case in 
America. They are trying to lull us to sleep 
with this Communist issue. I am not afraid 
of communism in America; I am afraid of 
that movement from the Right, those peo- 
ple who sneak in behind you, and before 
you know it they have you overwhelmed. 


And so I believe we ought to play straight 
trade union issues and politics from now 
on in order to guard ourselves against the 
encroachments of these Rightists, who are 
willing to take a chance and dabble with 
this fascism, hoping that they can control 
things just like doctors and othe who 
fool around with dope, hoping they can con- 
trol it. Once it gets you it takes over. 





There’s another recommendation I think 
we should consider. In the last few years 
we have been working with the State Fed- 
erations of Labor on legislative matters. 
We find throughout the country that there 
is a moye, if there is any correction made 
in Washington, to transfer the action into 
the State governments, and continually 
have our people trying to defeat anti-labor 
legislation. It seems like this is a technique. 
Just recently we sent out another ques- 
tionnaire from the office asking for a re- 
port on the kind of laws that were passed 
during the last session of the legislature 
This was a legislative year in about 90 pet 
cent of the states in the Union, and _ in- 
variably the answer we received was this: 
We were not able to improve our labor 
laws, but there were no bad laws passed. 











This is just a made-to-order program, to 
walk into the legislature, put into the hop- 
per a number of bills, and then keep our of- 
ficials busy trying to defeat those laws, and 
a result they have to set their own pro- 
ams aside. 





I believe the time has come when Labor's 
League for Political Education must now 
concern itself about Governors and mem- 
bers of the legislatures. There were two or 
three bad laws passed, and I want to point 
out just what happens even in the so- 
called liberal states, 


In the State of New York, which we look 
to for all types of social legislation, in a 
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candidates against these people in the 
South if we are going to be successful 
That is the group that have us tied hand 
and foot today and they will respect us 
only when we get into their districts, 
causing them trouble 


Now, in the Midwest we Bricker of 
Ohio, Butler of Nebraska, Jenner of In- 
diana, Kem of Missouri, McCarthy of, Wigs- 
consin and Thye of Minnesota 





Out here in the West we have Knowland 
of California, Cain of Washington, Ecton 
of Montana and Watkins of Utah. 








That is the class, and that 
Wwe ought to really get out and 
trouble to 





We have had some special elections here 
in the last few months, and the same tech- 
nique that was used last fall was used in 
these cases and it was effective. However 
in the labor districts where we got behind 
the candidate we were able to win. 








I just want to point out one spe il ele« 
tion that was held in the State of.Mis- 
souri. The local unions in the State : 
Missouri and the City of St. Louis carried 
on an all-out program last yes We 
ad a district in the City of St. Louis that 
Was a typical one. In the Presidential 
year it would elect a liberal candidate, 
and in the off year the liberal candidate 
would lose. But in 1950 through the ef- 
forts of the City Central Body of St 
Louis we were able to reelect Sullivan by 


a vote of 26,000. 
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About four months after he took office 
e died and there was a special election 
alled. Our people went in and asked that 
ey be considered and asked the party to 


pick a candidate that they thought would 
be acceptable to the people. They ignored 
our request and consequently we sat it 
out. Just five months later this reaction- 


iry defeated the selection of the party by 
4,000 votes, 


So I think we would just leaye that as 
a warning that if they don’t want to con- 
sider candidates we can support, Wwe can 
pick up our marbles and go elsewhere and 
do the job where we really have a chance. 


Now there is one other matter that I 
Want to mention and then I will cloSe. For 
the last two or three months there has 

im carefully mapped | 
opposition, by articles in the newspapers 
and by the magazines, trying to 
do one thing—to split us up and divide us 
so we-won't be effective. We have wit- 
nessed it here in the last week or ten 
days. is just a means of the opposi- 
tion try to divide us. 





been a pros yy our 














Labor’s League for Political Education 
Was set up to do one thing, and that was 
to defeat those men responsible for the 


Taft-Hartley Act. I can truthfully say to 
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this very minute that is the only job we 
have ever tried to accomplish, and we were 
not responsible for the way the cards lay. 


I don’t know who the candidates for 
President in 1952 will be, but in July of 
1952 there will be two national party con- 
ventions. In the conventions they will 
write their platforms and they will select 
their candidates. Then and only then 
should we consider anything as far as a 
President is concerned. I don’t think it 
should be done by Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education. We should concentrate 
on Congress. I say to you, don’t let these 
outsiders come into our family and split 
us up and eventually destroy us. Live by 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
Your League will do the job if you will 
support it. 


Now, that is the program. They know 
that we are effective. I can only compare it 
with the atomic bomb. Our opposition has 
the bomb. We have the formula. We have 
to perfect it and we can make it work by 
duplicating the kind of organizations they 
have. We have to do this political job in 
the basic way by setting up local precinct 
organizations. Maybe that is asking a 
lot, but we have had to overcome every 
kind of obstacle, and I know sitting in this 
hall today there are many men who can 
think back 50 years ago, who never 
thought we would ever reach this state in 
the society of the United States. Conse- 
quently, we are going to have to go 
through the same growing pains politi- 
cally. But let’s stay at it. Keep the out- 
siders out; keep it in the family, and I 
am sure that in 1952 when the returns are 
in we will have another successful year. 
Then and only then will those people think 
about voting with us and vote for the re- 
peal of Taft-Hartley and the other laws 
with which the American Federation of 
Labor has concerned itself. 


Again I want to thank you all from the 
bottom of my heart for the complete sup- 
port I have had in the past three years. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I am happy to 
present to you now an associate with our 
representatives of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education who will be the succes- 
sor to Brother Keenan as Director of La- 
bor’s League for Political Education— 
Brother James McDevitt from Pennsyl- 
vania. 


MR. JAMES McDEVITT: President 
Green, Secretary Meany, officers and 
members of the American Federation of 
Labor assembled in convention: I wanted 
to say to you this morning above all other 
things that I am mindful of the responsi- 
bilities that go with this new assignment 
of mine. And, too, I wanted to say that I 
gave it a great deal of thought and deliber- 
ation and when I evaluated all of my 
thinking I came to the conclusion that ir- 
respective of the obstacles that apparently 


confront us and because of comments I 
have received from many of our dis- 
tinguished presidents, I as a member 
of the American Federation of Labor 
have an obligation when called upon 
to fulfill the task that I was requested 
to take on. So I accepted the direc- 
torship, and I hope to be able to fill 
some of the big shoes that were car- 
ried around by our distinguished director, 
Joe Keenan, to be able to give full effect 
to the policies enunciated by our officers 
and our administrative committee, and to 
bring home to our people and back in their 
kitchens, if you please, the program of 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 


If I have—and I am sure I will have— 
the full and complete cooperation of all our 
General Presidents, our State Federations 
of Labor, our Central Labor Unions and 
our local unions, we will not fail in our 
efforts in 1952 to free ourselyes of the 
graduates of that 1946 class, 


The one thing that I wanted to say more 
particularly than anything else is that I 
am sure that you and I and a great many 
of us in the American labor movement, 
even after the passage of that infamous 
Act, had a fond hope in our hearts that 
when certain provisions contained in that 
law were tested before the United States 
Supreme Court, the Court would rule that 
they were unconstitutional. With respect 
to that so-called secondary boycott pro- 
vision, as you know, the court ruled in 
June and decided that it was constitu- 
tional. As a result we are not now able 
to join with our other workers in the 
labor movement in a sympathetic strike 
to assist them. As they said in the Den- 
ver situation, there was no violence, there 
was no property destruction, but the fact 
remained that one of our organizations 
joined with others in a sympathetic strike 
to help them achieve their objective. For 
that they were found guilty of violation 
of the law. Now I understand in addi- 
tion to that they are going to be sued 
under the financial responsibility clause 
of that act. 


It might interest you to know that in 
Pennsylvania alone today there are dis- 
putes pending in the federal courts ex- 
ceeding $500,000 against our smaller 
unions because they allegedly violated that 
particular section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


So if that is what you are confronted 
with—and it is—I am sure you will agree 
that, after all, the collective bargaining 
contracts we have been able to consum- 
mate, strong as they are, cannot withstand 
that kind of pressure. That is one of the 
principal reasons prompting me to accept 
this new assignment. 


And so I want to conclude and make a 
fervent appeal to you to ask for the same 
kind of support that vou have given Joe, 
Secretary Meany and President Green and 
even more, if possible. In return I pledge 
you full adherence to the policies enunci- 
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ated by our movement and to dedicate all 
of my time to the furtherance of the ob- 
jectives sought. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I am pleased 
to present to you for a _ short period 
Brother Richard Walsh, who has been 
working faithfully and consistently and 
in a most valuable way as a member of 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
Administrative Committee. He is tre- 
mendously interested in the work of La- 
bor’s League for Political Education; has 
rendered most valuable service. I am 
pleased to present to you now Brother 
Richard Walsh. 


MR. RICHARD WALSH: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates: I would like to talk to the 
representatives here*as an International 
President. I think that the National and 
International Presidents of this organiza- 
tion Rave done a yery poor job in setting 
forth the aims and purposes of Labor's 
League for Political Education, and as 
one of that group I would like to criticize 
them. I would like further to apologize 
for the membership of my own organiza- 
tion. In the last campaign the best we 
could get from the membership of our 
organization—and we pay on a member- 
ship of 42,000—was $26,000. That was only 
about 50 cents per member. However, I 
think that some of the other International 
Presidents and National Presidents should 
take a good look at the financial statement 
of Labor’s League for Political Education 
and see what the membership of their or- 
ganizations did. The membership of the 
American Federation of Labor as a whole 
thought enough of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education and the defeat of the 
Taft-Hartley law to contribute about 9 
cents per member. 





So as an International President I want 
to apologize, and secondly I want to say 
to the other International Presidents that 
we should make a resolution today to leave 
this meeting and put on each day of our 
calendar a notation that when we arrive 
at our office we should get in touch with 
our National and International represen- 
tatives, or vice-presidents and then the 
other people who work under us, and say 
to them: ‘‘What have you done today for 
Labor’s League for Political Education? 
How are the dollar tickets going? How 
many have been sold today?’’ 


I think that you should read the re- 
ports that come in from Labor’s League 
across your desk and not just hand them 
over to your secretary and say, “Send out 
the usual letter,’’ or do the usual thing, 
“File this for after a while.’’ I think that 
the International and National Presidents 
in the last couple of years have done a 
bad job of supporting the League. We 
stand up here and we applaud the di- 
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rector, Joe Keenan. I have seen Joe 
Keenan stand up before conventions when 
he lost his voice, when he couldn't go to 
bed at night and sleep with his mind at 
ease—a man who went out and beat his 
brains out for you and me and the mem- 
bers of the American Federation of La- 
bor. You heard him stand up here today 
and almost apologize for the job that 
we did. 


Now, we, the National and International 
Presidents, should turn over a new leaf, 
and if we never did anything else on our 
trip here to San Francisco but make that 
resolution to go back home and see that we 
do our job. Iam sure that the membership 
of the International and National unions 
will do their job. If we don’t do our job, 
I know that the membership of our or- 
ganizations will take it out of our hands 
and show us how to do the job. I hope 
that we can do it. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That completes 
the program of Labor’s League for Po- 
litical Education. I can’t help but believe 
that the information submitted here this 
morning has been of a most valuable kind 
and nature. I hope and trust that it will 
make a deep impression upon your minds 
and hearts. 


DELEGATE WALINSKY, Handbag, 
Luggage, Belt and Novelty Workers: 1 
wholeheartedly endorse the recommenda- 
tions of the committee, but I want to make 
a few suggestions which I believe will go 
a long way to bring the message of Labor's 
League for Political Education to the work- 
ers of the shops, to the membership at 
large. 


We have been speaking here this morn- 
ing about one of the most important sub- 
ject matters which concerns the life of the 
laboring men and women of our country, I 
joined the labor movement 47 years ago, 
and I know what Brother George Meany 
and Brother Keenan mean when they 
evaluate the present day political situation 
of our country. I know that the day will 
come when I, too, will say that we are going 
to have the guaranteed yearly minimum 
wage for people instead of the legislators 
guaranteeing the profits of the profiteers. 


Now, I would move the following: That 
the report of Brother Meany and Brother 
Keenan be sent to all the International 
Unions, and as many copies for the local 
unions as possible. As the President of the 
Handbag and Leather Goods International 
Union I have 87 local unions. I would like 
to bring this message to my local unions. 
Besides that, I have 672 shop stewards. I 
would like to bring the message to my shop 
stewards. 


Just to think, President Green, what a 
help it would be if the 375,000 shop stew- 
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ards representing the unions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor would bring that 
message to the 8 million people of our 
country. 


Last but not least, I would like to see a 
communication go to the International 
Unions, whereby I can tell the local unions 
when setting up registration committtees 
we can spend the money from the local 
unions for this very purpose. It will go a 
long way to inaugurate that movement 
which we so highly need to defeat not 
only the Taft-Hartley Law but all the re- 
actionary laws of our country, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: As I recall, there 
were certain recommendations submitted 
to the convention by the representatives of 
Labor’s League for Political Education. 
You remember them, I know, They were 
very important and I think the convention 
should take action upon those recommen- 
dations, 


(Upon motion, duly seconded and unani- 
mously carried, the recommendations of 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
were adopted.) 


DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboys Union 
No. 15834: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates: I listened to the report very care- 
fully and I agree with the biggest portion 
of the report. You know the labor leaders 
of today criticize because the yoters don’t 
vote. I was here in 1947 on this same con- 
vention floor when the action was taken at 
that convention, By your action you made 
the Taft-Hartley Act stand. If you had 
ignored the Taft-Hartley Act, according 
to the minority report to the convention in 
1947 in San Francisco, you would have a 
different question before you now. 


In our State of Washington, in which we 
are proud to hold more than any of the 
other states, we maintain our conditions 
with the opposition, Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to this convention, of some of 
the International Unions, 


In Houston, in Cincinnati, in St. Paul—I 
remember in St. Paul you went for the 
medical bill which was before Congress, so 
the workers would have a chance if they 
were sick, so they could go to the hospital 
and be treated and doctored and would be 
taken care of. You had a member of your 
big Council—a big man, according to the 
newspapers and the accounts of some of 
vou—I know some of the delegates sitting 
here within 20 feet of me have stated that 
the bosses are the reason you are not in 
Shape to defeat anyone because we have 
bosses and we hayen’t got the representa- 
tives which we had in the past. 


Let’s go back, delegates, let’s do the 
things we ought to do, The reason we don’t 
get anywhere now is that we have got 
labor managers. The picture of ‘‘Little Joe” 
which was shown here the other day by the 
Retail Clerks Union has been ignored. Give 
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them consideration. Don’t give more be- 
cause you haye selected some one to take 
Brother Keenan’s place. Very few men are 
capable of taking his place, but I want to 
say to you—and Brother Meany knows be- 
cause I wrote him a letter and I have a 
copy of the letter—Brother Keenan knows 
the question before us. In the State of 
Ohio you were turned down mostly in the 
districts where the CIO and the American 
Federation of Labor were working to- 
gether, In the coal fields of Ohio Senator 
Taft only polled around 23 per cent of the 
vote. But in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Youngs- 
town and in the other places where the 
membership is big we were defeated. 


A working man cannot get sick any more, 
cannot afford it. We should have that bill 
which was before Congress. We have an 
International vice president—one of the 
biggest men in the organization—in At- 
lantic City who spoke for the doctors. My 
friends, it is up to you to correct those 
things. 

e 

You, brother and sister delegates, can 
disagree with me and be just as honest as 
Tam and I can be just as honest as you are. 
Until we are tolerant, until we get down 
to brass tacks, until the man who works in 
the factory, in the mine or the mill is con- 
sidered, then you fellows will not be re- 
spected. We have 8,000,000 organized 
workers in the American Federation of 
Labor and about 4,000,000 in the CIO, if the 
books are shown correctly. We have 62,- 
000,000 working men and women in this 
country and we should try to organize the 
unorganized worker, which is the founda- 
tion of every political action you might 
take. 


We havea ten-story building with a two- 
Story foundation, and the roof ig going to 
fall upon you and me unless we realize and 
take the workers from the city, from the 
farms who do the yoting and who might 
disagree with us, but are not Communists 
but good, loyal Americans. 


I saw in a San Francisco paper where 
some of our leaders were trading with Taft, 
which I hope is not true. I saw a picture in 
the paper and a statement that there was 
a labor leader going to the water front. 
There are plenty of unorganized workers 
in this country to organize and to take into 
consideration from time to time. They are 
on the farms and in the cities and highways 
and byways. When.your organizers go to 
the cities let them go to the workers and 
tell them our story. 





Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 


DELEGATE HERMANN, Typographical 
Union; Mr. President and delegates, I 
think it would be remiss on my part, as 
a representative of my _ International 
Union, if I did not say a word on this im- 
portant action this convention is about to 
take. I think it is wrong for us to accept 
a policy or an attitude of defeatism in the 
political action of this Federation at the 
present moment. I want to call to the at- 
tention of the brother who just spoke a 
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little while ago and those who may feel 
the same as he does about our entry into 
the arena of politics during the last four 
years, that this baby that we are nursing 
i\long is just four years old, and consider- 
ing the fact that this Federation has gone 
along for 70 years and some of our inter- 
national unions have gone along for over 
100 years preaching and insisting upon no 
political action, I say to you that we have 
made considerable progress through La- 
*s League for Political Education in the 
four years. 











I feel the same as many of you sitting 
n this convention feel, that we have not 
nade enough progress, and I think that 
was the keynote of Brother Meany’s ad- 
dress here today, that we have just taken 
the first step in the direction of political 
action that this Federation must take if it 
is to endure and our international and 
local unions be able to function for the 
benefit of their membership. 


We are either going to play politics up 
to the hilt in our organizations in every 
way we know how, or we are going to see 
the privileges and the rights and the ad- 
vantages we have gained over the years 
taken away from us overnight by the mere 
signature of some politician in some high 
office or some State Legislature or the 
Congress of the United States. 


I know that all international unions, 
our State Federations of Labor, and your 
central bodies have not done all that they 
should do during these past four years, and 
particularly in the 1950 election. We admit, 
the same as Dick Walsh, a member of the 
committee admitted a while ago, that we 
do not do enough. However, I say to you 
that at this 70th Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, four 
vears after our entry into the field of 
politics, We must consider very seriously 
the things that we did learn and the les- 
sons that have come down to us because 
of the bitter experiences we have had in 
some of the national elections, as well as 
the state elections. I say to you that one 
of the mistakes we have made and one of 
the mistakes we should try to avoid is that 
of concentrating solely upon the question 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. My reason for 
saying that is that the people on the out- 
side of the labor movement—and after all, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are the minority, 
if you please, in the population of this 
great country of ours—the people on the 
outside of our ranks are not interested and 
do not understand just what the Taft- 
Hartley Act means or what it would do to 
the Organized Labor movement if we had 
another depression. 


I can speak advisedly on this question 
because my own International Union, the 
Typographical Union and its officers have 
had a very sad experience with the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I heard someone say some- 
thing about the amount of money that was 
spent for legal talent in fighting the Taft- 
Hartley Act, by the various local unions. 
I assure you that if you examine the rec- 





ord of the Typographical Union you will 
find that not only have we spent millions 
of dollars in court costs and for legal tal- 
ent, but we have spent some sixteen or 
seventeen million dollars in strike benefits 
to uphold the rights of the members of 
our union as free Americans. 


So I say to you the contribution that we 
can make morally and financially to the 
cause of Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation is a very small and minute contri- 
bution, compared with the costs we have 
had and are going to have if we permit 
this obnoxious law to stay on the books. 


However, Mr. President and delegates, 
as one who has had slight experience in 
the political field as a member of one of 
the State Legislatures, carrying the bur- 
den of Organized Labor, I want to state 
to you that our good friend, Jim McDevitt, 
who has assumed this great burden of 
carrying on this fight for us, issued a re- 
port about this legislation we talk about. 
But the most effective thing we have found 
in New Jersey and certain Congressional 
districts in which we defeated the enemy 
has been the practice of going to the peo- 
ple and telling them something about 
what we stand for on such things as the 
ost of living, rent control, social security, 
unemployment compensation, disability 
benefits, taxation, the sales tax, which is 
a very important national issue that this 
Federation has fought since its inception. 








Then there is the subject of housing. Or- 
ganized Labor almost single-handedly has 
carried on the fight to get decent housing 
for our people and our returning veterans. 
[ am not so much concerned about edu- 
cating the workers of America as to how 
they should vote. I listened not so long 
ago to one of the pioneers, or rather the 
dean of the American labor press, Brother 
Ed Keating, of ‘‘Labor,’’ the newspaper 
ol the Railroad Workers, and he said 
something that I think we should think 
about very seriously and should digest 
very carefully. He said any Labor editor 
or any international officer of Labor who 
has an idea that he is going to educate the 
rank and file of the membership has an- 
other think coming. He said that what we 
can do and what we should do and must 
do is to give them the information which 
will set them thinking along the right 
lines, and then they will act for themselves 
und act rightly. 


I say that I am not concerned about 
educating our people how to vote, but I 
am concerned, and you are and you should 
be concerned about getting our people 
registered, getting them to the polls, and 
if you can get them to the polls our ex- 
perience has shown that they will vote 
right 90 per cent out of a hundred every 
time they go to the polls. There is no 
question in my mind about that If we 
can get them active and registered, if 
We can prevail upon them to go to the 
polls they will vote for the right people, 
because most of our membership know 
what is right when it comes to the en- 
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emies of Labor in the Congress of the 
United States and in our State legislatures. 


I want to conclude, Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, on the statement I made at the 
inception of my brief remarks, and that 
is, let us not adopt a policy or an attitude 
of defeatism. I can illustrate that to you 
very clearly by some of the things I have 
heard at this convention, where delegates 
have jokingly said, “I think we ought to 
Congratulate Joe Keenan instead of Jim 
McDevitt, we ought to congratulate Joe 
Keenan on getting off the spot on this 
tough job assigned to him during the past 
four years I say that that is very sig- 
nificant as to the mental attitude of our 
people sitting in this convention, and I 
hope that will not be the attitude when we 
leave here, and that you men who are 
heads of International Unions and State 
Federations of Labor—and that’s the key 

the State Federations of Labor—you 
men of the Central Labor unions will stand 
back of the Executive Council of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and your Di- 
rector, Jim McDevitt and Labor’s League 
for Political Education, because there is 
no other way on God’s earth to make the 
politicians stop laughing at us when we 
talk about a Labor vote. And I know, 
because I have talked to them in the leg- 
islature and in Washington, pleading with 
them for Labor legislation. 






I say let’s make these gentlemen stop 
laughing by getting active and really doing 
a job of organizing, because who else 
knows how to organize better than the 
working people and the officers of the 
Unions we have in this Federation? I say 
we can win, I say we have not failed, I 
say we have made good progress in four 
years. Let’s carry on for the next year 
and show them how in 1952. 


DELEGATE HURST, Cincinnati Central 
Labor Union: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
in defense of Cincinnati, Ohio, something 
was said a few moments ago to the effect 
that the working people or those belong- 
ing to Organized Labor in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and elsewhere in Ohio we:e not 
supporting their leaders. That delegate 
evidently is just reading the daily press. 
The press, of course, is very confusing 
and it does not state the facts, If that 
delegate had written to Cincinnati we 
would have given him the facts. 


The fact of the matter is that those of 
you who have been to Cincinnati in pre- 
vious conventions know that Hamilton 
County, in which Cincinnati is located, is 
definitely a rock-ribbed Republican area. 
In this last election when Senator Taft 
Wi running for re-election he received 
156 thousand yotes in Hamilton County. 








Ferguson, the candidate selected by the 
lemocratic Party of the State of Ohio, 
received 114,000 votes in Hamilton County, 
and if anybody thinks that Labor was not 
participating very heavily in that vote 
they don’t know what they’re talking 
about. 


The fact of the matter is that there 
Was not an outstanding Democratic leader 
in Hamilton County that even mentioned 
Ferguson’s name. In fact, one of them 
two days prior to the election, while in 
Washington, announced to the press that 
he predicted Taft's election. 


Now I want to say that in Cincinnati 
we have a very healthy, vigorous, pulsat- 
ing Labor’s League for Political Educa- 
tion, and it is just as healthy and just 
as vigorous today as it was last year. 
In 1952 Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
eation in Cincinnati will be just as active 
as it was in 1950. We are a young institu- 
tion. We grew, the same as you fellows 
did, since the 1947 convention in this hall. 
I am proud of our League and I will say 
that the rank and file of Labor does stand 
behind its leaders in its economic and 
political action in Cincinnati. 


I thank you, 


DELEGATE RANDOLPH, Typo- 
graphical Union: Mr. President, I only 
have a few words to say. I believe 
that some of the remarks made are very 
sound, in that the use of just one or two 
issues in a political campaign has been a 
mistake. It is my guess that there are 
not more than a half dozen men in this 
hall, including the A. F. of L. legal staff, 
who can get on this platform at this time 
and tell intelligently and interestingly just 
what is the matter with the Taft-Hartley 
law. It is too complicated; the punish- 
ments that can be inflicted are too sub- 
tle. We of the International Typographical 
Union know that from bitter experience of 
the past four years. If you can’t explain 
to your neighbor what it is you are holler- 
ing about, how are you going to get his 
support? 


The first thing that has to be done by 
Labor’s League for Political Education 
is to change the procedure that it has used 
during the time it has been in existence, 
and I believe the Director would have to 
stay in Washington and very carefully 
and methodically plan the entire nation’s 
political machinery that is to work for 
Organized Labor. He would have all that 
he can do if he does just that, and if he 
doesn’t get the proper response from a 
particular State Federation of Labor or 
a city central body, then he can hire 
somebody to go out and check and find out 
why the organization has not been per- 
fected in the particular area, and if he 
can’t get some response, then to trouble- 
shoot back in to the organizations that 
have unions there and find out why he 
hasn’t a functioning political organiza- 
tion. If that is done I am satisfied that 
such a political organization will be a 
better one than exists for the two standard 
parties in that neighborhood. 


There is one particular point I would 
like to stress, and that is that the political 
parties of the Republicans and the Demo- 
crats have been existing on patronage 
They have political workers who have 
been on jobs or hope to get back on jobs. 
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Their workers are politicians that are 
looking for some kind of reward, I want to 
warn all of those who are going to engage 
themselves in the political organization 
of the American Federation of Labor, from 
the top to the bottom—and when I 
say from the top to the bottom, I 
mean every man who is engaged in 
contacting public servants, who is en- 
gaged in political work—the one thing 
they must not do is to attempt to 
get a job for themselves, for their 
relatives or for a friend. Every bit of 
their work has to be done on a basis of 
its being done for the Labor movement, 
which represents the greatest good to the 
greatest number of our working people. 
Just as soon as the politicians can send 
out the word that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor’s LLPE people are only 
out to compete with the other fellows 
for the little old jobs that are available, 
then we will have poisoned our mcvement 
and poisoned it to the point where it will 
be ineffective. 

The two things they must do is to have, 
first, a political organization and then 
look for a candidate. That’s what the 
other fellows do—they have a _ political 
organization and they only look for a 
candidate when they want one. If you 
have a candidate elected, automatically 
you will get rid of the Taft-Hartley; auto- 
matically you will adopt all of the laws 
that Labor is trying to get adopted in 
the interests of the people. 

We have been backing into this thing and 
I say we have to begin at the bottom, first 
with an effective political organization, 
and then get into the candidates, then get 
into the legislature, and above all things, 
stay off of the idea of patronage. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The _ question 
recurs upon the adoption of the recom- 
mendations made by the representatives 
of Labor’s League for Political Education. 
All in favor of that motion will please 
say aye. Those opposed say no 

The ayes have it, the motion is adopted, 
and it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We will now re- 
sume the work of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor. 


PRESENTATIONS TO FRATERNAL 
DELEGATES 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Now we will 
pause for just a short time while we dis- 
charge a very pleasant duty. Our frater- 
nal delegates from Great Britain and 
Canada are here on the platform with us, 
and we want to give them special badges, 
as well as the gifts which have been pro- 
vided by your delegates. 


I will first ask Brother Yates to come 
forward and receive this badge, which has 
been specially engraved, as a remem- 
brance for you to take back with you to 
Great Britain. 


Then we have this beautiful watch, the 
gift of the delegates in attendance at this 
convention, which I now present to you, 
Brother Yates. I hope that you will carry 
it with you as a delightful remembrance 
of your visit with us here and that it will 
serve to remind you of your visit to this 
convention, 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE YATES: 
President Green, Secretary Meany, Execu- 
tive Officers and fellow trade-unionists: 
I want to thank you as sincerely as I can 
for these tributes and for the everlasting 
tokens that you have seen fit to bestow on 
us. It is difficult for me to express the 
feelings that are within me at this mo- 
ment. I have never had anything as 
valuable given to me in my service to the 
trade union movement, and you can rest 
assured that these gifts will be pleasant 
reminders of a visit to your country and 
to this convention. It is a privilege that 
comes only once in a lifetime, and it is 
very fitting that these are everlasting 
mementos of a very pleasant and a very 
educational mission. 


Mr. President, I would like also to tell 
you how much we thank those who have 
made our visit so pleasant and who have 
done so much for us to make our stay 
here a happy one—one that will live in 
our memories forever. 


I want to thank you all again very sin- 
cerely and very gratefully. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now we cannot 
overlook the charming wife of Brother 
Yates, and I am therefore presenting to 
her this handsome wrist watch, which she 
can look at when she goes back to Great 
Britain and refresh her memory regarding 
her visit here with us. 


I present this watch to you, Mrs. Yates, 
in the name of the delegates in attend- 
ance at this convention. We hope your 
remaining days with us here will be very 
pleasant and that you have a safe return 
home. 
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MRS. YATES: Thank you very much, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And now to the 
other fraternal delegate from Great Brit- 
ain, Brother Kelly, I present this badge 
which I know you will be proud to wear 
and which you will value very highly. It 
is a remembrance from the officers and 
delegates in attendance at this convention, 


In addition to the badge I present to you 
a watch similar to that which has just 
been given to Brother Yates, and also a 
wrist watch to take home to your good 
wife. She will think a lot more of you 
when you take that home to her. 


We hope these remembrances will serve 
to remind you of your visit here with us, 
and I repeat the wish I expressed to 
Brother Yates, that you will have a safe 
return home. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE KELLY: 
Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates: I ac- 
cept these gifts in all due humility, be- 
cause they mark the high regard that the 
delegates to this convention have for the 
representatives of the British Trades 
Union Congress. I shall treasure these 
gifts for all the time that remains to me, 
because of the pleasant days I have had 
during the period of this convention. 


I do sincerely express to you all my 
thanks for the generosity, for the hospi- 
tality, and for the friendly spirit that has 
been shown to me during the course of my 
stay here. 


I ask you in return to accept my best 
wishes for the success of your convention 
and for the work to which you have dedi- 
cated your lives. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And I am pre- 
senting, in the name of the delegates and 
in their behalf, a beautiful badge and 
watch to Brother Bernard Shane, the Fra- 
ternal Delegate from the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 


I know he will cherish it as a valuable 
possession and as a pleasant reminder of 
this convention in San Francisco. 


FRATERNAL DELEGATE SHANE: 
Thank you, President Green. I can hardly 
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find words to express my gratitude for the 
gift and for my enjoyable stay here with 
you at this convention. 


I shall promise you and I do promise you 
here this morning that I shall bring back 
your regards to the members of the trade 
union movement in Canada, I have learned 
a great deal from your deliberations here 
that will be valuable to our membership in 
Canada, 7 


Thank you very much from the bottom 
of my heart, and I do wish you great suc- 
cess in your deliberations. Above every- 
thing else I do wish that you show us an 
example in the next election, when the 
enemies of Labor shall be completely de- 
feated. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: And now I pre- 
sent to Mrs. Shane this wrist watch which 
the delegates to this convention have pro- 
vided for her. It is your gift to her, and I 
want her to remember that when she 
goes back to Canada. I am sure she will 
cherish it as a valuable possession all her 
life. 


MRS. SHANE: I will cherish it, Mr. 
President, all my life, and I am very, very 
happy to receive it. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: That pleasant 
duty has been performed, and I know you 
were pleased to be here on this happy oc- 


ecasion, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SECRETARY MEANY: On next Monday, 
October 1, the Los Angeles Central Labor 
(nion will be celebrating its 50th anni- 
versary with a banquet in Los Angeles. All 
officers of International Unions and Na- 
tional Unions are invited to attend as 
guests of the Los Angeles Central Labor 
Union. The banquet committee informs me 
that they have been unable to contact 
some of the International Officers here in 
San Francisco, and they request that 
everybody who has accepted an invitation 
obtain their tickets at the desk in the rear 
of the convention hall, This message comes 
from the head of that organization, 
Brother Bassett. 
























































PRESIDENT GREEN: Permit me to an- 
that Mr. Nate 
man of the Wage Stabilization Board, will 
be present at and 
will speak to the delegates in attendance 


nounce Feinsinger, Chair- 


session 


our afternoon 


immediately on our re-convening. 


Now it seems appropriate for me to an- 
that most 
book for sale in the rear of the 


nounce there is a interesting 
hall. It 
has been prepared and published by Lucy 
who has had great experi- 
movement in 


gone by. It is for sale at the 


Robbins Lang, 


ence with our labor 


years 


door facing 


FIFTH DAY—MONDAY 


order at 


Green. 


The convention was called to 


2:15 o’clock, p.m. by President 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We 
indeed in that we have with us this after- 
a representative of the Wage Stabil- 


are fortunate 


noon 
agency in 
the 
tre- 


ization Board, a Government 
which the 


American 


members of 
Labor 


officers and 


Federation of are 


mendously interested. He has, I know, a 
most interesting message for us this after- 
noon. I know will all be pleased 


beyond measure in that he is visiting with 


you 


us and bringing to us this address. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you Mr. Nathan Feinsinger, the Chairman 


of the Wage Stabilization Board. 


MR. NATHAN FEINSINGER 
(Chairman, Wage Stabilization Board) 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen 
of the convention: I am going to talk to 
you on the subject of wage stabil tion 
today. Is it sense or is it nonsense? 








> 


lam happy to visit the House of Labor 
as your guest. I am told that you have 
blueprints for an addition to your home, 
to make room for an enlarged family. 
suilding for Labor unity is at least one 
project which can go ahead without prior 
government approval. I wish you the best 
of luek. 


Labor has a great stake in the operation 
of the program. It is therefore important 
to the A. F. of L. that it have proper rep- 
resentation on the 18-man tripartite Wage 
Stabilization Board. I assure you that 
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the platform, just in the rear of the hall 
The book is the human story of the 
Labor Movement, and every organizer 
throughout the labor movement should 


read it carefully. I hope you will keep this 


in mind and that you will be moved by a 
desire to purchase the book. 


The convention will now stand recessed 


> 


until 2 o’clock p. m. this afternoon. 


At 12:45 o'clock p. m. the convention re- 


cessed to 


2 o’clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


you are well represented by Harry Bates 


of the Bricklayers, William Birthright of 
the Barbers, and Elmer Walker of the 
Machinists Union. They are good Labor 


leaders, good citizens, and good company. 


Is wage stabilization today 
nonsense? It doesn’t seem to make sense 
when our government says to the Ameri- 
can workers, “You can’t have a raise even 
if the boss wants to give you one.” And 
it sounds like double talk when our gov- 
ernment says: ‘You still have the right to 


sense or 





strike. But if you strike and win the 
contract you were striking for, we may 
not let you put it into effect.’”’ Is there 


an explanation, and if so, what is it? 

In the Defense Production 
tember 8, 1950, Congress told 
American way of life of all free nations 
is in danger. To meet the threat, we must 
produce for defense. This means a terrific 
strain on our civilian economy. Among 


Act of Sep- 
us that our 


other things it means the possibility of 
inflation, under which the worker's dol- 
lars, and everyone else’s, can’t buy as 


much as before. To prevent this 
bility, or to control it as far as possible, 
Congress provided for price and wage sta- 
bilization. 


possi- 


In setting up these controls, Congress 


said it intended, among other things, to 
protect wage earners, investors and per- 
sons with relatively fixed or limited in- 


comes from undue impairment of their 
living standards. Congress also made it 
clear that wage regulations were to be 
“fair and equitable,’’ and framed so as to 
prevent or correct “hardships or in- 
equities.”’ 


Our Board has taken these instructions 
seriously. We are doing our best to pre- 
serve collective bargaining. We do not 
intend to interfere with normal bargaining 
practices, except to the minimum extent 
necessary to do our duty. It is not our 
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job, nor is it our desire, to reform the 
world of industrial relations under the 
guise of wage stabilization. 


A proper appraisal of what the Board is 
doing requires us to look back to 1949. In 
that year, wage rates remained fairly 
stable. Contract gains were mainly in 
health and welfare and pension programs. 
Early in 1950, increases of 5 to 7 cents an 
hour were common. Korea accelerated 
this trend. Increases of 10 to 15 cents be- 
came common. In January 1951, coal 
settled for 20 cents. Still higher increases 
were on the horizon. Many of these wage 
increases brought price increases in their 
wake, almost as a matter of course. So 
the gain in ‘‘real wages’’ was not as great 
as it seemed. If the trend had continued, 
the worker would be the loser. In a race 
of this kind, prices can beat wages with 
one leg tied on a gunny sack. 


If wage and price stabilization were to 
amount to something more than mere 
words, something had to be done. Since 
no program was ready to be placed into 
effect, for whatever reason, it was neces- 
sary to start with a wage freeze until a 
program could be formulated. This was 
done on January 25, 1951. 


From January 25 on, the Ching Board 
did its best to agree on a basic wage sta- 
bilization policy. In February, they came 
up with General Wage Regulation 6, the 
so-called ‘10 per cent formula,”’ with La- 
bor dissenting. 


To this day there is considerable con- 
fusion about this regulation. It was clearly 
intended only as an interim policy. Never- 
theless, it was interpreted by many, who 
did not even bother to read it, as a final 
and complete wage stabilization policy. As 
a result, every subsequent action of the 
gxovernment in the development of an or- 
derly program of wage stabilization has 
been met with criticism that the Board 
was “breaking the ceiling.”’ 


The purpose of Regulation 6 was to un- 
scramble the mess created by the arbit- 
rary freeze of January 25, 1951. It simply 
permitted the 40 per cent of the workers 
who had received no increase since Jan- 
uary 15, 1950, because their contracts were 
not yet open, or for other reasons, to 
catch up to the 60 per cent who had re- 
ceived up to 10 per cent or more, and to 
catch up to the cost of living which had 
risen almost that much. 


Therefore, Regulation 6 permitted in- 
creases up to 10 per cent without even 
coming to the Board for approval. Fur- 
ther increases had to be approved by the 
Board under its general policy, and there 
was no Board in effect until May 8, 1951 
to formulate those policies. 


You all know what has happened in the 
area of escalator clauses. By the time our 
board got around to acting on that ques- 
tion we had in effect the Ching Board 


Regulation 6 which limited some workers 
to 10 per cent, and the Administrator’s 
Regulation 8 under which those workers 
who had escalator clauses were permitted 
to maintain their real wage as of the date 
of the last contract. 


The basic conflict between these two 
regulations had to be resolved unless our 
workers and employers were to be divided 
into first and second class citizens. Some 
people felt the way to resolve this conflict 
was to outlaw escalator clauses, as was 
done in World War II. But by- this time we 
had a totally different situation. In the 
first place, instead of 200,000 workers cov- 
ered by escalator clauses we had about 
3,000,000 or more in various industries, and 
in many cases the escalator clause was 
tied in with a no-strike clause as part of 
the long-term contract designed to insure 
industrial peace. It was clear that if our 
board was to outlaw escalator clauses 
we would destroy the fruits of collective 
bargaining and we would create industrial 
unrest and impede defense production, 
thus cutting the heart out of the program 
laid down by Congress for the administra- 
tion of wage stabilization. In addition to 
the fact that some 3,000,000 workers were 
covered by escalator clauses negotiated 
before the freeze, there is the fact that 
after the freeze the Administrator ap- 
proved a newly negotiated escalator 
clause covering about a million workers. 
Recognizing these facts, our board unani- 
mously decided as a major plank in its 
program to permit wage adjustments to 
compensate for price increases, for in- 
creases in the cost of living. We approved 
escalator clauses already in existence and 
we authorized the negotiation of new 
clauses. However, we recognized that 
there were a great many different pat- 
terns of bargaining and in order not to 
force your unions into a single pattern of 
bargaining we said that if you don’t want 
an escalator clause you don’t have to ne- 
gotiate. We will permit you not more 
often than once in six months to reopen 
your contracts and to pick up the cost of 
living in that way, and if you prefer that 
system, that is okay with us and if you 
adopt it you will have to revise your wages 
downward if the cost of living goes down. 





Now, I would like to say this, gentlemen 
and ladies, the Administrator in approach- 
ing our new regulation authorizing us to 
approve increases in wages to compensate 
for increases in the cost of living set a 
deadline of March, 1952, for review of that 
policy. I am sure that between now and 
March of next year there are going to be 
great pressures on the Wage Stabilization 
Board either to retreat from our cost-of- 
living policy or to liberalize our wage pol- 
icy. I will say this, if our Board is con- 
vineed that our policy is wrong either way, 
either that it is too tight or that it is too 
liberal, we shall not hesitate to change it. 
3ut we will not retreat and we will not 
advance simply because of pressure. 


Now, something which I am sure your 
constituents want to know is this: does 
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our wage policy consist simply of our esca- 
lator clause regulation? The answer is no. 
We have already established standards 
for dealing with deferred increases that are 
due mainly to a little push from Elmer 
Walker—fringe benefits, new plants, merit 
increases, transfers, promotions and the 
like and agricultural wages. We have 
adopted a regulation dealing with inter- 
plant inequities. We have established a 
construction commission under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Bates to deal with the special- 
ized problems in that industry. We have 
under consideration policies which will es- 
tablish standards for approval of adjust- 
ments in the field of health and welfare 
plans for which I know you are all wait- 
ing, pension plans, the correction of in- 
terplant inequities, for the alleviation of 
substandard conditions and to assure 
equal pay for equal work. 


I want to say this as my last major 
point: There is ample room for real col- 
lective bargaining under wage stabiliza- 
tion. To hear some of my Labor friends 
talk one would think that prior to wage 
stabilization all that a business agent had 
to do was to walk up to the boss with a 
blank check and the boss would sign. 
Bargaining as I know it has always been 
a tough process, and arguments about 
such things as industry or area practice 
are common even in normal times. Our 
Board’s policy on careful examination will 
be found to reflect standards commonly 
used in collective bargaining. 


The point of wage stabilization is that 
today, with a tight Labor market, plus 
numerous cost-plus contracts and other 
incentives, the boss is not so allergic to 
wage increases as in normal times. In 
times like these, the government must 
provide a substitute for that allergy. 


We do not want, and will not have a 
wage freeze. But a wage policy of ‘“‘the 
sky’s the limit’’ in times like these hurts 
Labor in the long run as much as any 
other segment of our economy. Phony wage 
increases, i. e., those which are eaten up 
by price increases, do the workers no 
good. 


If collective bargaining is to be pre- 
served within the framework of wage 
stabilization, Labor and management must 
not expect the Board to enter the collec- 
tive bargaining room to tell you what 
you can or should negotiate in a particular 
case. We do not wish to encourage agree- 
ments which the parties know themselves 
cannot be approved under any circum- 
stances. But employers and unions have 
the right to make any agreement which 
they believe in good faith is not unstabi- 
lizing, if they are prepared to defend it 
before the Board, and provided it is 
clearly understood that the agreement 
cannot be placed into effect prior to Board 
approval, 


I know that Labor is not happy with a 
wage policy anchored to the cost of liv- 
ing. I know you are opposed to the Eu- 


ropean breadbasket theory of wages. I 
know that you do not like to run simply 
in order to stand still, which is about the 
net effect of approving escalator clauses. 
I know that you feel you are entitled not 
only to maintain but to improve your 
standard of living. I know that our proper 
regulations don’t even assure you of main- 
taining your standard of living, since like 
all the rest of us you must pay higher 
taxes and you must share in the numerous 
other burdens of the defense economy. 
I know all this and I am aware of your 
feelings. But what our Board can do about 
it within the limits of what is reasonable 
and fair remains to be seen. We know 
that wage levels as such do not finally de- 
termine whether we have wage stabiliza- 
tion or inflation. The question is always 
what we get in return for what we pay. 
Therefore, let me assure you our Board 
does not intend to freeze ideas any more 
than we intend to freeze wages. For ex- 
ample, the productive concept may have 
possibilities far beyond the use to which 
it has been put to date. Our Board will 
undoubtedly adopt a ‘‘show me”’ attitude, 
and we certainly will not approve pro- 
ductivity programs just because that 
word is used. 


On the other hand, I want you to know 
that any wage proposal which can be 
backed up by evidence that it really gives 
us more production or better production, 
whatever name you give it, that is backed 
up by evidence that there will be no price 
consequences, and that your proposal is 
not otherwise unstabilizing, will be re- 
ceived by our Board with an open mind 
and will receive serious consideration. 


In conclusion I want to say that I am 
not trying to sell wage controls or con- 
trols of any kind. I am in favor of free 
collective bargaining as a counterpart of 
our system of free enterprise. I was op- 
posed to certain peacetime legislation be- 
cause it interfered with this system, and 
if our Nation is not really in danger I am 
opposed to wage stabilization even now. 
But if we are in danger—and I believe 
we are—our Board has a job to do in 
Washington, and I am proud to be chair- 
man of the Board which is assigned to do 
that job. The American Federation of 
Labor has never been found wanting when 
the safety of our Nation was at stake. It 
is at stake today. Our task is not an easy 
one, If the National Board and the Re- 
gional Boards, which after all are the heart 
of our operation, are to be successful, we 
need the help of your great organization. 
I know we can count on you. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We thank our 
friend, Mr. Feinsinger, for his visit with 
us this afternoon and for the splendid 
message which he brought to us. You 
know he is serving in a very important 
position as chairman of the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board and he is cooperating with 
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our representatives on the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board ina fine way. We hope that 
that spirit of friendship and cooperation 
will continue as long as the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board functions. 


Thank you so much, Mr. Feinsinger. 


Now we have a speaker from Japan who 
is here for just a few moments to speak 
to us. In response to requests from his 
friends I adyised that he would be wel- 
come to speak to the delegates briefly. 
So I take pleasure now in introducing to 
you the Honorable Tetsu Katayama, first 
Post-War Prime Minister of Japan and 
leader of the Social Democratic Party. I 
am happy to present him to you for a short 
address. 


HONORABLE TETSU KATAYAMA 


(First Post-War Prime Minister of 
Japan and Leader of the Social 
Democratic Party) 


Mr. President and delegates, I am very 
grateful to the Chairman and delegates 
and friends for giving me this privilege of 
greeting you today. I pay great respect 
to your effort to bring benefits to the 
working masses of your country in the 
past many years. The working people of 
Japan know the name of your organiza- 
tion as the best and the greatest organ- 
ization for the workers of the world, and 
the name of Mr. Green, as the leader of 
your organization, is well known among 
our people and respected greatly. 


Japan has made mistakes in the past, 
but after this treaty which has just been 
concluded we are trying to build a new 
path, a new nation, following a new path. 


In Japan at present on the one hand 
there is the conservative Right and the 
people who dislike the working people, 
and also on the Left we have the element 
of the Communistiec people who are try- 
ing to lead our workers into the wrong 
path, and we must face these two forces 
in Japan. 


The true trade unionist in Japan is try- 
ing to bring a sound element into our 
work, so that we can build a nation on a 
sound basis, 


I would like to say that our working 
masses have three hopes to face. 


The first hope is to build our labor 
unions, the trade union movement on a 
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constructive path, instead of a destruc- 
tive and warlike path. 


The second hope is to create a world 
in which working people and the people 
of all races and nationalities can work 
together and understand each other in a 
peaceful, friendly world. 


In the third place, we would like to build 
a culture which is not only based upon 
material gain and material progress and 
improvement, but which will also give 
moral and cultural and progressive civ- 
ilization to our nation and to the world. 


And so I have great respect, and we 
owe a great deal to your effort to build 
this Free Trade Union Congress, and we 
have a great expectation for greater re- 
sults from this organization. 


And so on the one hand we have this 
world organization to help us, and since 
I came here I met the group of Moral Re- 
Armament and people who are broadenir 
the spiritual and moral basis for the unity 
of the world, for the unity of races, na- 
tionalities and creeds. That is needed in 
Japan, because we have very little Christ- 
ian tradition in Japan. Therefore, we 
need some force which can unite the dif- 
ferent points of view under one ideal. 





Therefore, our people in Japan would 
like to join hands with you, and with your 
help and understanding create a real world 
in Which all people can live in freedom 
and real understanding and cooperation 


And in closing I would like to ask your 
understanding and help in bringing, not 
the old types of people to make a new 
Japan, but the real new type of thinking 
among the working people and their lead- 
ers, so that we can build a new Japan 
on a sound basis. We need your real 
help in all these things, and we appre 
ciate your kindness. 





Now I wish Godspeed for your work to 
bring the world together with your great 
organization for the purpose of elevating 
the lives of the working people and people 
everywhere. 


Thank you very much for this oppor- 
tunity. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the 


speaker for his message. 


Now, I call upon the Committee on In- 
ternational Labor Relations to submit 
their report this afternoon. You know it 
was understood it would be a special or- 
der of business this afternoon, so I take 
pleasure in presenting to you Chairman 
MecSorley of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Labor Relations. 





em 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS 


CHAIRMAN McSORLEY: Mr. Chair- 
man and brothers, the Committee on In- 
ternational Labor Relations 
ered carefully all of the subjects referred 
to it and it is 
report for the consideration and action 
of this convention. Secretary Woll, of the 
committee, will make the report. 


has consid- 


now ready to make a 


Vice-President Woll, secretary of the 


committee, submitted the following re- 


port: 


WORLD AFFAIRS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 54-58) 


Your Committee on International Labor 
Relations has given the most careful con- 
sideration to the Section of the Report of 
the Executive Council (pages 54-58) deal- 
ing with World Affairs and the role of labor 
therein and pages 67-70 dealing with Ger- 
many and Austria 





We note with great interest the accu- 
rate survey, the incisive analysis of forces 
in conflict, and the sound principles offered 
as guiding lines for our nation’s foreign 
policy in this section of the Report. 


Meeting at this critical hour in the life 
of nations, the Seventieth Convention of 
the A. F. of L. unequivocally declares: the 
first desire of American Labor and the 
American people is world peace. Our para- 
mount duty is to promote and preserve 
peace, to strengthen the forces of peace 
and to create the conditions which will as- 
sure enduring peace. 


In our unswerving quest for this great 
goal, we must always keep in mind that 
peace and freedom are indivisible. Peace 
and strength are inseparable. Two world 
wars and the rise of totalitarian dictator- 
ships of various types have burned these 
vital truths into our minds and hearts 


Before the Nazis and Soviet Russia 
could launch their campaign of aggression 
and war, they first had to deprive their 
own people of their democratic liberties, 
destroy their free trade unions, wipe out 
Labor’s political organizations, and set up 
a ruthless one-party dictatorship. 








It is the responsibility of Organized 
Labor throughout the world to provide the 
dynamic faith in the cause of freedom and 
democracy. Otherwise, the forces of Com- 
munist totalitarianism or other 
brand or amalgam of despotism, will sub- 
vert democracy from within and, under 
Soviet direction, crush it from without. 


some 
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We abhor every expression of totalitar- 
ian tyranny. However, with the defeat ot 
the Nazi-Nipponese Axis, the Soviet brand 
of dictatorship over the Russian people has 
become the gravest threat to human lib- 
erty and world peace. To meet this grave 
challenge to every moral value and ethical 
idea! fundamental to social progress, and 
to deefat this cunning and conscienceless 
foe of freedom and peace, the liberty- 
loving world and Free Labor in particular 
must do much more than contain or halt 
the spread of Communist totalitarianism 
We must do much more than merely raise 
the banner of anti-communism. We must 
have a positive approach and constructive 
strategy. We must have democracy thrive 
ind spread in the political, social and eco- 
nomic realms. This is the road of the free 
world to initiative and leadership in the 
fight for peace. 











The bitter cold war and the acute dan- 
ger of a global hot war are due solely to 
overwhelming Russian military strength 
in comparison with European and Asian 
weakness. Were it not for the increasingly 
energetic American initiative for peace 
economic reconstruction and social im- 
provements, were it not for America’s 
readiness to help weaker peoples, imperi- 
would have snuffed out the 
independence and liberties of still more 
nations and World War III might by now 
have been upon us. 


alist Russia 


In Korea, Moscow has instigated and 
supported aggressive war by its satellites 
and henchmen. Due to Russian machina- 
tions and armed intervention, a_ cruel 
tragedy has befallen China. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and the Balkan peoples are 
now enslaved Soviet satellites. The Krem- 
lin is fanatically driving for world con- 
quest. Determined to help halt this catas- 
trophic l convention declares: 


course, the 


Make and keep America strong to as- 


sure peace 


Make and keep free Europe and free 
Asia strong to do their share in preserving 
the peace! 


Total victory of democracy over dicta- 
torship cannot be won on the field of battle 
alone. Total victory cannot be won only 
in the field of social and political idea 
Total victory must be won on both the 
military and non-military fields. Ideals are 
powerful weapons. But ideals are still 
more powerful when they have economic 
and armed might behind them. What we 
need in the present world crisis is tough 
weapons and not only tough words. 








In this crusade for peace, freedom, and 
democracy our own country has shown an 
increasing sense of responsibility and ini- 
tiative (Greece, Marshall Plan, Point Four, 
Atlantie Alliance, Korea, Mutual Security 
Program, Japan). The A. F. of L. calls for 
still greater American initiative and even 
more energetic leadership by our govern- 
ment. Our country should redouble its ef- 
forts to help weld a free and united Eu- 
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rope, inclusive of democratic Germany, 
into a prosperous and powerful unit. Amer- 
ica should leave nothing undone to aid the 
free peoples of Asia to build progressive 
and healthy economies. True to our ideals 
and traditions, our country should foster 
and assist the cause of national freedom 
and democracy in Asia and Africa. 


Towards these ends, let our country lead 
in strengthening the U. N. and in prepar- 
ing a plan for securing greater economic 
cooperation and prosperity among the 
non-totalitarian lands of Latin America, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. That is the road 
to world peace. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, includ- 
ing that of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 54-58) 


Towards preserving and promoting in- 
ternational peace and freedom, furthering 
social justice, and fostering national inde- 
pendence and individual freedom, the Sev- 
entieth Convention of the A, F. of L. pro- 
poses: 


1. In line with the policy pursued in the 
signing of a peace treaty with Japan, our 
government should do everything in its 
power to have the democracies sign with 
the Federal German Republic a treaty 
guaranteeing its unconditional sover- 
eignty and complete national indepen- 
dence. This is the first prerequisite for 
drawing the German people into the com- 
munity of free nations and into the Schu- 
mann Plan and the Atlantic Alliance 
where it can assume its rightful responsi- 
bilities in the defense of Western Europe 
and enjoy the benefits of collective secur- 
ity and peace. 


2. In accordance with the democratic 
aims of our nation’s foreign policy and in 
order to prevent the resurgence of any 
neo-Nazi and other reactionary militarist 
forces and to assure a healthy German 
democracy, dedicated to peace, our gov- 
ernment should lend far greater encour- 
agement to and support of the genuine 
democratic forces in Germany — particu- 
larly the Organized Labor movement, 
whose spearhead is the six-million-strong 
German Federation of Labor affiliated with 
the ICFTU and a sworn enemy of all to- 
talitarian ideologies and movements. 


3. In pursuance of its repeated efforts to 
sign a treaty of peace with Austria, our 
government should hasten the conclusion 
of negotiations with Russia and, with or 
without Moscow, proceed, along with our 
democratic allies, to conclude such a pact 


of peace and friendship with the Austrian 
people. 


4. In recognition of the utter injustice of 
the present Italian treaty and its incom- 
patibility with Italy’s membership in the 
Atlantic Alliance, our government should 
lose no further time—regardless of Rus- 
sian opposition—to have Britain, France 
and Yugoslavia join with it in drastically 
revising the present pact which is a seri- 
ous hindrance to the Italian people play- 
ing their appropriate and rightful role in 
the European collective security system. 








5. In order to strengthen the Atlantic 
Alliance as an instrument of collective se- 
curity and peace, Greece and Turkey, 
whose troops have fought so valiantly and 
effectively under the UN banner in Korea, 
should be immediately accorded member- 
ship in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 


6. In accordance with the Charter of the 
UN, our government should initiate a vig- 
orous appeal to the governments of the 
Middle East to sign a Regional Security 
and Prosperity Pact which shall include 
Iran, Israel and Turkey, provide for joint 
effort in speeding the urgently needed 
social reforms for raising the living stand- 
ards and democratic rights of the people, 
adequate refugee relief, and, under UN 
guidance, speedily and systematically 
eliminate every vestige of colonialism and 
special privileges for foreigners in this 
vital area, 


7. In support of their peace policy in 
Korea, UN and our government should 
make every effort to resume peace nego- 
tiations with the aggressors provided the 
truce conference is transferred to a truly 
neutral area outside and away from the 
scene of military struggle. 


8. In continuation of our policy of un- 
relenting opposition to Communist sub- 
version and usurpation of legitimate gov- 
ernment, we reaffirm support of our gov- 
ernment’s present policy of according 
moral and material assistance to the de- 
veloping democratic resistance movement 
on the Chinese mainland, to the further- 
ance of democratization of the constitu- 
tional regime on Formosa and the 
strengthening of its Nationalist military 
forces thereon. 


9. In view of the need for preparing for 
the day when our nation shall have 
reached its peak in armament production, 
our government should now draw authori- 
tative representatives of labor, manage- 
ment, farmers, and the public into a 
commission to formulate a program for 
meeting the problems of readjustment re- 
sulting therefrom and for ensuring the 
maintenance of a _ prosperous civilian 
economy. 


10. In reiterating our support of the 
Point Four program, we stress that it 
should be applied with full agreement and 
participation of the peoples helped in order 
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to promote in the underdeveloped areas 
education, health, technical and _ trade 
inion know-how, and the rights and liv- 
ing standards of labor. 


11. In order to foster a better under- 
standing among other nations of our 
democratic way of life and institutions, 
and in order to combat the persistent 
Communist and other totalitarian slander 
campaigns against our country, the con- 
vention strongly urges our government to 
devise ways and means of making the 
Voice of America ever more effective and 
assuring it adequate funds for meeting 
these tasks, all-important to our national 
security and role of international leader- 
ship. 





COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: I 
move the adoption of this portion of the 
committee’s report and that of the Execu- 
tive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


MUTUAL MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 58-60) 


Your Committee has carefuly examined 
and noted with approval the Section of 
the Executive Council Report (pages 58- 
60) dealing with the problems of Mutual 
Military Assistance as met by our govern- 
ment through our country’s membership 
in the NATO and our nation’s support of 
the Mutual Security Program for Latin 
America, 


We recognize that only the first begin- 
nings have been made by the democracies 
of Europe and the New World towards 
effective collective security. But we ap- 
preciate these beginnings as a sign of 
the real awakening of the free peoples 
and their governments to the extremely 
grave danger of Soviet imperialist en- 
croachment and aggression against their 
national existence, human freedom, and 
world peace. In this spirit Ottawa was 
recently the seat of the first international 
rearmament conference ever held in 
peacetime. 


The Convention fully endorses the policy 
of our government in arousing the free 
nations to a fuller realization of the men- 
ace of Soviet aggression and the over- 
riding urgency of mobilizing promptly 
sufficient military strength to assure 
world peace and national survival for the 
free peoples. 


In heartily supporting our WNation’s 
vigorous defense program, we recognize 
that there can be no painless rearmament. 
But we also realize that it is better to 
have rearmament with pain and peace 
than no armament which brings war, de- 


feat, and disaster. We are aware that 
sacrifices will have to be made by all 
freedom-loving nations to maintain their 
liberties and enjoy the benefits of peace. 
However, we firmly reiterate our insist- 
ence that this urgently needed rearma- 
ment must be realized on the basis of 
equality of sacrifice within our own and all 
other democratic countries and on the 
basis of each member nation of the NATO 
contributing its best toward the attain- 
ment of invincible collective security. 


While our country, as the leading and 
strongest democratic power, must na- 
turally assume the heaviest share in a 
speedy fulfillment of an adequate defense 
program, it would be fatal folly to have 
America bear the entire burden of re- 
armament. America should play the role 
of loyal and helpful partner and not be 
the sole contributor or patron. Toward 
assuring equity in the bearing of rearma- 
ment burdens and toward reducing and 
easing the costly impact of rearmament 
on the weaker economies of our allies, we 
propose that: 


1. NATO take steps to utilize to the 
maximum extent available plant capacity 
in countries like Italy and other European 
lands for production of military equipment 
and armament. This will assure more 
economical and speedier results. 


2. The principle of fuller collaboration 
should also be extended to the friendly 
and free raw material producing coun- 
tries, Latin America, Asia (Indonesia), 
and Africa so that they receive a fair 
price for the commodities they make avail- 
able to the NATO members. 

3. The A. F. of L. recognizes the neces- 
sity of American government depart- 
ments and private corporations engaging 
in building certain defense projects in 
allied lands. But we strongly urge that in 
all such instances the American authori- 
ties and employers pay a higher wage 
than the usually inadequate scale prevail- 
ing in these areas (Turks Island, B.W.I.). 
Such a policy would present a truer pic- 
ture of our country and its economy than 
the workers have hitherto had. It would 
also stimulate the raising of the general 
levels of pay and purchasing power of 
the workers in these communities. 


Only adherence to such principles of 
reciprocal and mutual economic aid be- 
tween the free nations and equality of 
sacrifice within these countries can assure 
effective and timely rearmament and in- 
sure against the defense program under- 
mining economic stability, dangerously 
depressing the living and working stand- 
ards of Labor, and weakening the en- 
tire social fabric of the democratic na- 
tions. 


The A. F. of L. emphasizes that without 
the whole-hearted support and participa- 
tion of Labor, it would be impossible to 
carry through an effective collective se- 
curity program. We, therefore, call upon 
our government to press for Labor repre- 
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sentation in the NATO. We further urge 
the ICFTU and its affiliates to take 
similar action so that the voice of Labor 
will be heard and its interests more ade- 
quately regarded in the highest allied 


Defense Councils. The ranks of free Labor 
will then rally with enhanced enthusiasm 
and energy to the growing armies of free- 





dom and peace under the command of 
General Eisenhower. 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee report, 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 

ECONOMIC AID 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 60-61) 
Your committee has given the most 


careful consideration to the section of the 


Executive Council Report dealing with 
“Economic Aid’ pages 60-61. We recom- 


mend the approval of this section. 


With the recently announced program 
to aid the various free countries of Eur- 
ope to increase their productivity, lower 


their costs and prices and raise the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of their 
population, the Marshall Plan has entered 
a new phase. 





We are in accord with the essential 
aims of this program. But the entire 
question of raising productivity in free 
Europe poses a number of serious prob- 
lems. First of all, Wwe must have a sound 
evaluation of the results of the Marshall 
Plan in its previous phases. Then, we 
must frankly face certain new compli- 
cating factors because the needs of re- 
armament in Europe and America must 
get top priority, if Russian aggression is 
to be deterred or defeated and peace and 


freedom preserved. 


The production level in free Europe is 
now generally above that of 1938. But 
this important economic advance has not 


brought higher purchasing power and a 
better standard of living for every section 


of the working people. This is particu- 
larly true in some sectors of French and 
Italian economy where real misery pre- 
vails. This cruel gap between the in- 


creased production and lagging consump- 


tion, this failure for consumption to rise 
in many instances commensurately with 
mounting production is not due to the 
Marshall Plan as such but rather to a 


number of factors which are primarily of 


specific national origin in each country. 


In appraising the Marshall Plan to date, 
we must first of all ask: Where would Italy, 


France, Britain and other free European 
countries be today, if there had been no 
Marshall Plan? The answer is clear and 
irrefutable. Had there been no Marshall 


Plan, Europe would today be steeped in 


chaos, many millions of the ,workers would 
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he jobless and starving and her economy 
would be paralyzed. Because of the Mar- 
shall Plan, the of free Europe is to- 
day far less fertile for sprouting the seeds 
of subversion, sabotage and slavery and 
far more favorable for preserving and pro- 


soil 





moting freedom, peace and human well- 
being It is, however, most regrettable 


that spiraling living costs, plus some out- 
right wage reductions, have left some 
Wwage-earners in a badly depressed con- 
dition, 


Many more 
should have 
Marshall 
should 


people in 
had more 
Plan; their 


western Europe 
benefits from the 
standard of living 
have risen in more adequate pro- 
portion the rise in production. Now 
that the industry and commerce of the 
devastated countries of Europe have been 


revitalized there is every reason for the 
advancement of the wages and living 
standards of the working people of these 
countries. It is our purpose to impress 


upon our government 
requirement. 


the urgency of this 


Increased productivity cannot be 
achieved through cunning shortcuts or 
model efficiency-unit factories to be set 


up as examples to be copied and followed 
by others. Extreme care must be exer- 
cised to avoid any proposals which would 
ultimately result in mere speed-up sys- 
tems. Increased productivity is not an end 
in itself, but only a means to an end. Since 
our government aiding Europe to in- 
crease its productivity, it should be equally 


Is 


concerned in the ends to be attained 
thereby. Furthermore, the working peo- 
ple of free Europe should lose no time in 


using their economic power to make sure 
that their livine standards rise commen- 
surately with advances in productivity and 


any increased cost of living. 

The democratic and free trade unions 
of Europe should he accorded a greater 
voice in determining the policies of the 


governments and industries receiving Am- 
erican financial aid. 


While our government should not inter- 
vene in the internal affairs of any country, 
yet, in the administration of the aid pro- 
gram, it is proper for our government to 
exercise its economic leadership in assist- 
ing the recipient governments to create an 
economic environment that will streng- 





then the democratic institutions, includ- 
ing the free trade unions. Programs for 
low cost housing, improvements in social 


security, correction of inequitable 
burdens, and a more just distribution of 
the benefits accruing from the aid ex- 
tended will contribute decisively to the ac- 
omplishment of these aims. 


tax 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 


report. 


The motion 
unanimously. 


Was seconded and carried 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 61-66) 


Your Committee has examined thor- 
oughly this section of the Executive Coun- 
cil Report—pages 61-66, dealing with labor 
in Europe and the problems of the Middle 
East. We recommend adoption of this part 
of the report. 





In this connection, we are glad to draw 
your attention to the rising realization of 
the workers and the people of Europe that 
the role of Communist totalitarianism is re- 
pressive and reactionary rather than hu- 
mane and progressive. 


The various sections of the Cominform 
are not political parties, though they call 
themselves such and seek to benefit from 
the democratic rights of our free society 
in order to further their own dictatorial 
dogmas and objectives. Today, the Com- 
munist parties are only espionage agencies 
of Soviet imperialism, They are built, as 
military cadre organizations whose opera- 
tions of infiltration are only the prepara- 
tions for softening up the democracies as 
targets of Russian invasion. These bands 
of Soviet tools and dupes must not be per- 
mitted to use our freedom for the purpose 
of destroying it. 





Nor should the democracies provide the 
Kremlin agents with issues they can ex- 
ploit for their masters in Moscow. We must 
ourselves correct the mistakes and short- 
comings and remoye the evils that may de- 
velop and appear in our democratic society, 
To the extent that we do so, we will be able 
to strengthen our cause and to win in- 
creasing support for the democratic ideas 
among the suppressed peoples behind the 


Iron Curtain who have recently been 
showing more marked resentment and 


more active resistance against the abomin- 
able conditions under which they are 
forced to live. 


In its mad drive for world power, the 
Russian dictatorship has frantically sought 
to exploit the difficult and depressing so- 
cial and economic conditions in the Near 
and Middle East. The democratic powers 
should break with every vestige of colonial 
spirit and practice and treat the peoples of 
this highly important area in a patient and 
just manner. Iran and Egypt are of vital 
importance in the struggle between com- 
munism and democracy, Only by creating 
areas of equality and social justice here, 
can we create areas of strength in these 
vital regions. 





The same holds true of Tunisia and Mor- 
occo. The developing free trade union 
movements and democratic genuine na- 
tional independence movements of these 
countries should be aided and encouraged. 
We should aid them to become respected 
and effective partners of democratic France 
in the common struggle. In this capacity, 
these Moslem anti-totalitarian forces can 


play a most constructive role in the entire 
Mohammedan world and can be of vital aid 
in bridging the gap still separating the 
Arab nations from the Republic of Israel. 


Energetic and prompt intervention by 
the ICFTU in the promotion of free trade 
unionism and in cooperating with the hon- 
est democratic elements seeking national 
freedom in this area might well prove to be 
the decisive factor in winning new friends 
and allies for the democracies and cour- 
ageous fighters against all totalitarian 
tyranny. 


Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, includ- 
ing that of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 


Committee Secretary 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


UNITED NATIONS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 83-85) 


Your Committee on International Labor 
Relations has gone thoroughly into this 
section of the Executive Council Report 
(pages 83-85) dealing with the UN. We 
recommend it to you for endorsement and 
further propose that: 


1. The Convention greet the progress 
made by the UN—despite certain short- 
comings—in its rallying the forces of peace 
and freedom to resist the Russian-insti- 
gated and directed wanton aggression 
against the Republic of Korea and its de- 
fenseless people. 





2. The Convention welcomes the initial 
steps taken by the UN-ECOSOC on the 
basis of the proposal first made by the A. F. 
of L. and subsequently by the ICFTU, to 
which we relinquished our consultative 
status, to survey and stop the spreading 
menace of slave labor emanating primarily 
from Soviet Russia and its satellite areas. 





9 
o. 


The Convention notes with intense in- 
dignation the widespread and increasingly 
frequent kidnapping of political opponents 
resorted to by the Soviet government and 
its secret agents. This outrageous violation 
of elementary human rights and barbarous 
aggression by the Soviet dictatorship and 
its Quisling regimes have assumed espe- 
cially graye proportions in Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hong Kong, and various countries in 
Asia where dissident artists, intellectuals, 
helpless refugees, and even members of 
Parliament have been kidnapped and 
rushed off into Soviet slave labor camps or 
murdered. The Convention calls upon the 
ICFTU to make a special investigation of 
this anti-human practice and to place the 
entire question of Soviet kidnapping be- 
fore the ECOSOC with a view of exposing 
this dreadful terror weapon and abhorrent 
assault on human decency and devising 
practical measures to halt this cold-blooded 
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violation of the essential human rights of 
personal freedom and the generally ac- 
cepted principles of civilized relations 
among nations. 


4. We commend our government for the 
various measures it has taken in behalf of 
the liberation of the American newspaper- 
man, William Oatis, from the clutches of 
the Czechoslovak tools of Soviet despotism. 
We strongly urge our government to take 
all effective measures to speed his release 
and to call upon the UN to take similar 
action, 


5. The experience in the Korean crisis 
and the continued refusal of the Moscow 
government to participate in the various 
agencies and subdivisions of the UN dem- 
onstrate the crying need for improving and 
strengthening this body as an agency for 
world peace and human betterment. We 
propose that our government take increas- 
ing initiative in this direction. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, in- 
cluding that of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


UNESCO 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 85) 


Your committee recommends whole- 
hearted support for the Council’s plea for 
appreciation of the ideals and purposes of 
the UNESCO. 


Never before in world history was there 
greater need for better understanding and 
closer cooperation among the free nations 
and the peoples of the world. UNESCO 
has already rendered great service, even 
with its limited facilities in furthering bet- 
ter international understanding. 


The programs of UNESCO, intended to 
lessen tension, are of primary importance 
at this time when Communist propaganda 
is used to increase such tensions and de- 
stroy the faith that free nations have in 
one another. 


In the field of Fundamental Education 
also, UNESCO is pioneering with signifi- 
cantly splendid results. This work merits 
the encouragement of our people and our 
nation. 


Your committee would, however, again 
recommend that the programs of each of 
the Special Agencies of UN be more ex- 
actingly defined in principle and scope and 
in practice; especially so when for ex- 
ample, both UNESCO and the I.L.O. are 
working in the same field. 


Your committee would also further point 
to the questions raised in the Executive 
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Council’s Report in regard to the Flor- 
ence Agreement of 1950. The Department 
of State has now formally notified us that 
this agreement dealing with the importa- 
tion of audio-visual education, scientific 
and cultural materials “has no implica- 
tions with reference to the manufacturing 
clause of the Copyright Act or any other 
copyright provisions or copyright relations 
between the governments which become 
parties to the agreement. It covers only 
a small highly restricted list of audio- 
visual materials, principally educational 
films.’”’ The Department, however, then 
frankly and honestly states, “The Flor- 
ence Agreement, on the other hand, would 
remove customs duties from broad cate- 
gories of educational materials, including 
books.” 


Referring to our position, the Depart- 
ment forthrightly states, ‘“‘There has been 
some apprehension in the A. F. of L., par- 
ticularly among the allied printing trades, 
that if this agreement were to come into 
force, and if the Manufacturing Clause of 
the Copyright Act were removed, there 
would be no protection against importation 
of foreign made books.”’ 


Presenting the many aspects of this 
highly complex problem, the Department 
frankly states its official position in sup- 
port of repeal of the ‘‘Manufacturing 
Clause”’ in regard to the importation of 
printed matter, and frankly explains the 
reason for its position. 


However, we are very happy to report 
that in a splendid spirit of cooperation the 
Department has officially informed our 
recognized spokesmen that “Pending full 
study of the implications of the Agree- 
ment, the Department has neither signed 
nor submitted this Agreement for ratifi- 
cation.” 


Your committee recommends that this 
convention commend the proper leaders in 
the Department for their desire to give 
full study to this complicated question; 
and further recommends that a _ special 
qualified committee be appointed which 
would confer with the proper leaders in 
the Department of State, on this subject, 
and seek to evolve a program which would 
best protect the interests of our members 
in the printing trades, and at the same 
time lrelp further the high ideals and pur- 
poses of UNESCO to which we pledge our 
hearty support; and that pending the out- 
come of such conference we eall upon 
the Department of State to take no further 
action on the pending proposals of interest 
to the workers in the printing trades. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, in- 
cluding that of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 
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LATIN AMERICA 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 70-72) 


We have given careful consideration to 
the sections of the Executive Council Re- 
port dealing with the situation and the 
A. F. of L. activities in Latin America. We 
call for your endorsement of this section 
of the Council Report. 


Since the last convention, the A. F. of L. 
has engaged in numerous constructive ac- 
tivities in this vital area. We have made 
our contribution to the progress achieved 
in the fight for the restoration of trade 
union rights in Peru. We have been un- 
relenting in our world-wide campaign 
against the anti-labor policies of the dic- 
tatorships in Argentina, Venezuela, and 
other lands to the south of our country in 
the New World. 


Of special significance in the last twelve 
months is the dissolution of the Inter- 
American Confederation of Workers and 
its replacement by the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers 
(O.R.1.T.) Toward the establishment of 
this Regional Organization of the ICFTU, 
the A. F. of L. has rendered considerable 
moral and material support. In this con- 
nection, your committee recommends your 
special commendation of the vigorous 
and unswerving role of your delegation to 
the Founding Conference of the ORIT in 
resisting successfully every overt and 
covert effort and maneuver to smuggle 
Peron’s government - controlled organiza- 
tion into this Inter-American Association 
of bona fide free trade unions. 


We further recommend for your full ap- 
proval the many valuable activities of 
Serafino Romualdi in this highly impor- 
tant phase of the international activities 
of the A. F. of L. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, includ- 


ing that of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 72-76) 


Your committee recommends to you for 
approval this highly informative and valu- 
able section of the Executive Council Re- 
port (pages 72 to 76) dealing with the 
activities of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. 


Never before in its history has the ILO 
had such vitally important tasks to per- 
form. Through its relationship with the 
UN, the ILO is further charged with duties 
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of the greatest concern to whole nations 
with populations of scores of millions. In 
this light, the cooperation of the ILO with 
the UN Secretary General in establishing 
a joint UN-ILO five-member committee 
on forced labor takes on extraordinary im- 
portance. 


Given the present world difficulties, the 
ILO is in a position to play a most con- 
structive role in aiding the solution of 
such urgent problems as the development 
of better working and living standards in 
the undeveloped areas, the pressing man- 
power question in countries like Italy, the 
migration of peoples, and the extension of 
technical know-how. 


We note the progress registered by the 
ILO in facing these issues. We commend 
to you for your full approval the activities 
and services of George P. Delaney in his 
discharge of duties as the Workers’ Dele- 
gate from the United States. As your 
member on the Governing Board, George 
P. Delaney and the advisers to the ILO 
have rendered valuable service to this 
great body and brought much credit to 
the A. F. of L. by their contributions. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, in- 


cluding that of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 


The motion 
unanimously. 


was seconded and carried 


TRADE UNION ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 76-77) 


Your committee has considered this part 
of the report (pages 76 to 77) of the Ex- 
ecutive Council dealing with the role of 
the A. F. of L. representatives in the 
functioning of this agency. 


The problems coming before this body 
are of great concern to the A. F. of L. 
and to all Organized Labor. This com- 
mittee serves, in a measure, as a clearing 
house for the exchange and consideration 
of American Labor viewpoints toward 
certain Government undertakings affect- 
ing the interests of the working people. 

Your committee recommends endorse- 
ment of this part of the Executive Coun- 
cil Report, 

Committee Secretary Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, in- 
cluding that of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 





THE INTERNATIONAL 
CONFEDERATION OF FREE 
TRADE UNIONS (ICFTU) 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 77-80) 


Your committee on International Rela- 
tions has considered thoroughly the sec- 
tion of the Executive Council Report on 
the ICFTU (pages 77-80). We heartily in- 
dorse its analysis and evaluation of the 
progress of this great world body of free 
Labor. We are particularly pleased to 
commend to your attention and apprecia- 
tion, the Executive Council statement that 
“The decisions and principles adopted (at 
the recent Milan Congress) reveal a tre- 
mendous development toward the adop- 
tion of an all-out fundamental anti- 
totalitarian position. ... This was dem- 
onstrated by the final adoption of the 
resolution based on the report sub- 
mitted by Secretary George Meany on the 
point of the agenda dealing with the to- 
talitarian menace.”’ 


These are days of tension and travail. 
A powerful dictatorial government with a 
world-wide network of fifth columnists and 
dupes, is working tirelessly to pit people 
against people, race against race, to pro- 
mote destructive social conflict and chaos, 
and to plunge mankind into another de- 
vastating conflagration. At such time, the 
forces dedicated to freedom, human de- 
cency, social justice, better life and peace, 
can take much heart and encouragement 
from the historic Second Congress of the 
ICFTU, its decisions and actions taken 
in the name of more than fifty million 
members of every race, creed and color 
in sixty countries of every continent. 


The convention reaffirms its faith in this 
mighty organ of democracy and peace, in 
this resolute fighter for ever better work- 
ing and living conditions in countries and 
colonial areas where the people are now 
aspiring to their national independence 
and greater social justice. 


Your committee is especially glad to re- 
port that the Milan Congress reflected 
not only great numerical progress but also 


inspiring progress in drawing into the 
active leadership of the ICFTU capable 
and authoritative representatives from 


Asia and under-developed 
other parts of the world. 


countries in 


We specially welcome the unequivocal 
rejection by the Milan Congress of the 
WFTU “united front’? maneuver as proof 
beyond challenge that free world Labor 
has come to realize that this self-styled 
labor international is only a camouflaged 
agency of world-wide Communist subver- 
sion and Soviet imperialist aggression. 


The A. F. of L. has been a pioneer and 
builder of this mighty organization. At 
its recent Congress, your delegation made 
further valuable contributions to its con- 
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tinued sound development and _ striking 
progress. Through the Executive Council, 
the International Labor Relations Com- 
mittee and the Free Trade Union Commit- 
tee and its representatives abroad, the 
A. F. of L, has been rendering varied and 
extensive assistance to the ICFTU in build- 
ing regional organizations, aiding mis- 
sions to different countries, and expand- 
ing its activities in all parts of the world. 


We note that our delegation to the re- 
cent Milan Congress has loyally adhered 
to the policy laid down by the Executive 
Council on February 4, 1949, that in the 
ICFTU “there must be a complete break 
with the methods of big-power politics.” 


In this spirit, we warmly commend the 
work of your representatives in the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the ICFTU and the 
A. F. of L. delegation to its Second World 
Congress. 


Committee 
adoption 


Secretary Woll moved the 
of the committee’s report, in- 
cluding that of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 


The motion 
unanimously. 


Was seconded and carried 


FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE 
(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 80-83) 


Your committee on International Labor 
Relations has examined the informative 
section of the Executive Council Report on 
the activities of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee—Pages 80 to 838. We recommend 
your endorsement of this section, 


Our country has become the leading 
democratic power. In the present crisis, 
our country plays the decisive role in the 
defense of human freedom and peace. The 
vigorous interest and participation of the 
A. F. of L. in world affairs and in the in- 
ternational labor movement constitute a 
powerful guarantee that the foreign policy 
of our nation will be of, by, and for the peo- 
ple—that it will be entirely democratic and 
peaceful. Under these circumstances, the 
American labor movement has special re- 
sponsibilities and duties to fulfill in the 
realm of world labor which Communist 
totalitarianism hypocritically pretends to 
champion. 


The Free Trade Union Committee has 
been of real service in enabling the A. F. 
of L. to meet with great effectiveness these 
new responsibilities and duties. We need 
but cite the committee’s assistance to the 
ICFTU, its publications, its pioneer work 
for free trade unionism in areas like India, 
Thailand, and Indonesia, and its unrelent- 
ing fight against slave labor. In conse- 
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quence, the A. F. of L. has received world- 
wide recognition as the leader in the fight 
against forced labor. The slave labor map 
published by the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee has won extensive approval as a 
mighty weapon for freedom in many parts 
of the world. 


On this occasion, your committee urges 
your commendation of the services of A. F. 
of L. European representative’ Irving 
Brown; A, F. of L. representative in Ger- 
many and Austria Henry Rutz, and Richard 
Deverall, Willis Etter, and Harry Goldberg, 
the Free Trade Union Committee represen- 
tatives in India, China, and Indonesia re- 
spectively. 


Our country’s decisive role as a force for 
freedom and peace, in the acute world 
crisis, the increasingly important role of 
the A. F. of L. in the international labor 
movement and in the molding of a sound 
foreign policy for our nation, call for the 
wholehearted support of the Free Trade 
Union Committee by every International 
affiliate so that this valuable auxiliary of 
the A. F. of L. may continue to improve 
and increase its vitally important activities. 


Committee Secretary Woll moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report, in- 
cluding that of the Executive Council on 
this subject. 


The motion 
unanimously. 


was seconded and carried 


ITALIAN PEACE TREATY 


Resolution No. 103—By Delegates David 
Dubinsky, Luigi Antonini, Israel Feinberg, 


Charles S. Zimmerman, Isidore Nagler, 
Jennie Matyas, Louis Stulberg, Philip 


Kramer, International 
Workers’ Union. 


Ladies Garment 


(Page 350, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY WOLL: In 
addition to the sections of the Executive 
Council’s Report referred to this commit- 
tee there was presented Resolution No. 
103 entitled Italian Peace Treaty intro- 
duced by the delegates from the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers. The re- 
solve provides that this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor call on the 
government of our country to take the 
initiative to impress upon our allies who 


are, along with Italy, members of the 
Atlantic Alliance and signatories to the 
Italian Peace Treaty, the pressing need 


for prompt and basic revision of a treaty 


which seriously harms the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization and all its members 
individually. 


Your committee hearty 
concurrence with this resolution. We fur- 
ther recommend that it be forthright dis- 
patched as a convention decision to the 
Secretary of State so that he may have 
the expression of this convention at this 
moment of his negotiation with Premier 
de Gaspari relative to the revision of said 
treaty. 


recommends 


I move 
report, 


adoption of the committee’s 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ANTONINI, 
ment 


Ladies’ Gar- 
Workers: Mr. President and Dele- 
gates: I rise for a few minutes to commend 
the action of the committee. Of course, the 
subject was taken up in a few parts of the 
Officers’ Reports. I want to say to you that 
it is about time that the peace treaty of 
Italy be revised. I was in Italy a few times 
after the war and I think I know a little bit 
about it. 


Here on this floor of the convention we 
heard some reference as to what is the 
condition of Italy today. If the remarks 
are made about Southern Italy the re- 
marks are in place, but to make a com- 
parison of Italy with the other countries 
of Europe I think is unjust. Surely you 
cannot compare the condition of Switzer- 
land with Italy and you cannot compare 
even the conditions of France with Italy. 
France has a shrinking population. Italy 
has a population that is growing. In that 
little strip of land that goes down into 
the Mediterranean, Italy has 47,000,000 
people with 2,000,000 unemployed. 


Perhaps you think this remark has noth- 
ing to do with the resolution. It might 
look that way, but in order to strengthen 
the democratic forces in Italy it is neces- 
sary to solve Solve the 
Italy and this can 
be solved by a more rational application 
of the Marshall Plan because it is true 
that the Mashall Pian is not felt by the 
workers and the peasants. 


three problems. 
problem of Southern 


The other thing would be the restitution 
of Trieste to Italy which was promised in 
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1948 by Great Britain, France and the 
United States. I know that if this is ac- 
complished the people of Italy will line 
up with all the democratic 
no matter what the agents of the Kremlin 
will do they will never succeed. They are 
succeeding now because in the North and 
South of Italy they are not Communists, 
people who are fooled 


forces, and 


but poor peasant 
by the propaganda of the Kremlin agents. 
The Kremlin is playing on the misery of 
the people of Italy. But if there can be a 
revision of the peace treaty I think that 
the Italian people will line up with all the 
democratie forces. 

At the present time Premier de Gas- 
pari is here in Washington. He is start- 
ing his with Secretary 
Acheson and President Truman. If Pre- 
mier de Gaspari in his mission here in 
this country can go back with something 
in line with the revision of the 
treaty surely the democratic government 
of Italy will be stronger and all the 
maneuvers of the Communists will fail. 


conversations 


peace 


I make these few remarks now because 
| know a little something about Italy. I 
have had the honor and privilege to be a 
representative of the American Federation 
of Labor on a few occasions. I have been 
President 
Executive Council on a few missions to 
Italy. 
to qualify me as ambassador of good-will 


appointed by Green and the 


President Green was good enough 


to Italy, and I am telling you that this 
question of Italy is one of the most urgent 


questions. 


Just a few weeks ago here in San Fran- 
cisco there was a Japanese Peace Treaty 
When you figure out that Italy 
was considered as a_ co-belligerent in 
1943 and 1944—and I have the testimony 
of General Clark and General Alex- 
ander and Admiral Stone and General 
Wilson—and I know the sacrifices of 
the Italian people at that time for the 
cause of the allies. Italy declared war on 
Japan, if you please, at that time. And 
now to consider Italy in the way it has 
been considered at the peace treaty im- 
posed in 1946 not by England or 
or the United States, but at the peace im- 
posed by the Kremlin, I think is an out- 
rage. 


signed. 


France 


lI am telling you that advice and en- 
couragement today will be a great thing 
in the building up of a real democracy 
in Italy and in the world, 


The motion to adopt the recommenda- 
tion of the committee carried. 


WOLL: 
report 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY 
That completes the 
which is signed by all the 
the committee, and I now move that the 
adopted by this 


committee’s 
members of 


committee's 
convention be approved. 


report as 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, and the committee dis- 
charged with a vote of thanks by the 
chairman. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 


NIGHT SESSION 


SECRETARY MEANY: Mr. Chairman, | 
would like to make a motion at this time 
that I am sure will solve 
transportation problems of the delegates. 
The Executive Council members have been 
informed by a number of delegates that 
they 
Tuesday night adjournment, and in order 
that we may surely have that Tuesday 
night adjournment I would like to move, at 
the suggestion of the Executive Council, 
that we hold a night session here tonight 
at eight o’clock. 


some of the 


made their plans on the basis of a 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes the chairman of the Credentials 
Committee for a supplemental report. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Drew Taylor, chairman of the 
committee, submitted the following report: 


Your Committee on Credentials begs to 
report that we have received the creden- 
tial of E. G. Lange as alternate delegate 
from Portrait, Commercial and Photo- 
Finishers’ Union No, 23122, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, to serve instead of J. V. Bjork- 
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lund, previously reported, and we recom- 
mend that Brother Lange be seated with 1 
vote, 


The report of the committee was adopted 
and the delegate seated. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Chairman Woll of the 
tions Committee. 


tesolu- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, the Committee on 





Resolutions 
has had reported 58 resolutions, or a ma- 
jority of the resolutions of the convention, 
and the larger number of the sections of 
the Executive Council's report. 

I want to take this occasion to thank the 
members of the committee for their hearty 
attending the meetings 
promptly and fully and to advise the dele- 
gation that the report of the committee 
represents the 


cooperation in 


unanimous opinion of all 
-not in absen- 
tia, but in actual attendance and by their 
vote, 


members of the committee 


I shall report upon that part of the Ex- 
ecutive referred to the 
Committee on Resolutions and the secre- 


Council’s report 
tary of the committee will report on the 
resolutions. 


Chairman Woll then submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


INTRODUCTION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 24) 


We move concurrence in the analysis 
which the Executive Council makes of the 
current world situation and the struggle 
which makes peace impossible. We urge 
that it be read widely and often during the 
coming year. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 





AMALGAMATION OF MEAT 
CUTTERS AND LEATHER 
WORKERS UNIONS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 46) 
Your committee notes with approval the 


action of the Executive Council in approv- 
ing this merger which had been worked 
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out between the two interested organiza- 
tions to their mutual satisfaction. We are 
pleased to note that in approving this mer- 
ger the Executive Council stipulated that 
said amalgamation is to involve no exten- 
sion of jurisdiction of existing national 
and international unions already chartered 
by the A. F, of L. 


We recommend approval of this section 
of the Executive Council's report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


AMALGAMATION OF 
BOILERMAKERS AND 
BLACKSMITHS UNIONS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 47) 


This section reports that an agreement 
was arrived at between the two above 
named international unions, approval of 
Which was requested and granted by the 
Executive Council. The request of the 
merged unions for a change in title was 
also granted with the understanding that 
such change in title contemplates no 
change in the jurisdiction exercised by 
these unions, 





Your committee commends the action 
of the Executive Council in approving this 
amalgamation and change of title. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll 
the report of the committee on this sec- 
tion of the Executive 
Was unanimously 


Council's 
adopted. 


Report 









AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
HOSIERY WORKERS 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 46) 


and 
HOSIERY WORKERS 
Resolution No. 25—By Delegates An- 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, Francis 


Schaufenbil, Frank J. 
Hirschberger, Everett 
tile 


Sgambato, Edward 
Dean, United Tex- 
Workers of America. 





(Page 283, First Day’s Proceedings) 


In considering this section of the Ex- 
ecutive Council's Report, your committee 
embraced Resolution No. 25 introduced by 
the delegates of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America protesting against and ap- 
pealing from the action of the Executive 
Council in granting a charter to the Am- 
erican Federation of Hosiery Workers. 
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Your committee conducted an extensive 
hearing at which all parties at interest 
presented their respective points of view. 
Claim for jurisdiction over hosiery work- 
ers by the United Textile Workers of Am- 
erica is predicated on an organizational 
arrangement having prevailed in years 
past—on a letter received from the then 
Secretary-Treasurer Frank Morrison and 
upon ground of necessity in preventing a 
disintegration of the United Textile Work- 
ers of America and of the advisability of 
having one united body for the promotion 
of the best interest of all concerned. 

These claims were disputed on the 
ground that the history of these crafts 
indicated they were distinct and sep- 
arate and impractical of amalgamation— 
that years of experience had demon- 
strated the impracticability of uniting 
these workers into one united organiza- 
tion and that the best interests of the 
hosiery workers could not be served under 
control of an organization greatly dis- 
similar in character and workmanship. 


On the part of the Executive Council 
your committee was advised that while 
prior arrangements between these crafts 
and callings undertook a sort of federated 
form, that nevertheless the American Fed- 
eration of Labor’s official records do not 
disclose or substantiate the validity of 
the claim of the United Textile Workers 
of America over hosiery workers. To the 
contrary, such records as are available 
and particularly the allegations of claims 
of jurisdiction as previously filed by the 
United Textile Workers of America dis- 
tinetly omitted any claim of jurisdiction 
over hosiery workers. 


In view of the foregoing, your commit- 
tee is convinced that in the granting of 
this charter no violence was done to the 
constitutional provisions of the American 
Federation of Labor; to the contrary, your 
committee is of the opinion that the desire 
on the part of the Executive Council to 
embrace all legitimate trade unions into 
our fold was in the best interests of all 
concerned. 


In, therefore, recommending concurrence 
and approval in the Executive Council's 
decision and in disapproving the resolu- 
tion and appeal under consideration, your 
committee is impressed with the desir- 
ability of bringing these distinctive crafts 
and organizations into a close and friendly 
cooperative relation and thus secure to 
both the adyantages and benefits that are 
bound to follow. To that end, we recom- 
mend that the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor bring into conference 
the officers of both of these organizations 
to the end that a friendly and cooperative 
relationship be established through means 
of a council or some other arrangement 
for united action which we are confident 
will be of service to all concerned. We 
further recommend that the Executive 
Council render every possible aid in that 
direction. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee's report. 


The motion was seconded, 


DELEGATE VALENTE, United Textile 
Workers: President Green and delegates 
to the convention: I regret very much 
that I must rise at this time to speak 
in opposition to the report of the commit- 
tee. To remain silent or to remain seated 
at this time would be in yiolation of the 
philosophy and the principles enunciated by 
Samuel Gompers and other founders of the 
American Federation of Labor, 


To better emphasize, and in order to 
acquaint the so-called Johnny - Come 
Lately’s to the American Federation of 
Labor like myself, and in order to refresh 
the memories of the old timers who are re- 
sponsible for this great organization, I 
would like to quote excerpts from the re- 
port of the Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at the convention 
of 1911 in Atlanta, Georgia: 


“The American Federation of Labor 
Movement aims to be the potent factor in 
securing the largest measure of economic, 
material, political, social and moral ad- 
vancement for the wage earners and for 
all of the people of our continent. In the 
furtherance of these high aims, the po- 
tentiality of organized concentrated effort 
has been recognized and directions given 
us, with which we are in entire accord, 
have been to eliminate duality and rivalry 
to the fullest possible extent. The con- 
sensus of opinion as expressed and de- 
clared by the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor has been that in a 
given trade or in trades so nearly akin to 
each other as to make them one, or practi- 
cally one, there should be one intelligently, 
constructively administrated international 
union.’’ 


I would further like to quote from ex- 
cerpts from the report of the Adjustment 
Committee to the same convention: 


“Before closing the report the Commit- 
tee on Adjustment wishes to make the fol- 
lowing declaration and recommendations: 


“Whatever argument or excuse there 
may have been in the past for the existence 
of two organizations of one craft, we now 
believe that said argument or excuse is 
absent. It is the unanimous opinion of the 
committee on adjustment, many of which 
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members have had to deal with said dis- 
putes caused by the existence of two or- 
ganizations of one craft for many years 
that the time has arrived for the American 
Federation of Labor to openly and emphati- 
cally declare itself to the effect that, large 
as the continent is, it is not large enough 
to hold two organizations of one craft. 


Therefore, your committee recommends 
that the 3lst Annual Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor go squarely 
on record in favor of the above declara- 
tion, and your committee further recom- 
that the convention instruct the 
President and the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor to carry 
into effect the principles and purposes in- 
volved in this declaration: One craft, one 
trade, one organization.”’ 


mends 


I further quote a discussion of the com- 
mittee chairman, wherein he stated: 


“The committee wants this declaration 
to go out, that if a section of a trade breaks 
away from, or the organization splits, the 
portion that goes on the outside may know 
at the very start that there can be no rec- 
ognition of two divisions of that organiza- 
tion in the Federation, nor can some sec- 
tion of a craft not yet affiliated with the or- 
ganization that is affiliated here, some in- 
dependent portion of the trade on the out- 
side, hold out with the hope that in the 
future it is possible for that portion of that 
craft to be chartered by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.”’ 


The resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention. 


Now, President Green and delegates, 
I would like to tell you a little of the his- 
tory of the old United Textile Workers 
of America. I emphasize the “Old United 
Textile Workers of America’ because in 
my time there have been two organiza- 
tions known as the United Textile Work- 
ers of America. The old United Textile 
Workers of America was organized and 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor in the year 1901, At that time a 
number of the craft unions, such as the 
weavers, the potters, the mule spinners 
and hosiery workers banded together and 
formed what was known as the United 
Textile Workers of America, chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor. At 
that time and for many years thereafter 


the representatives of the Hosiery local 
union tried to get a separate charter from 
the American Federation of Labor. To 
quote the proponents of this separate 
charter who are here as delegates at the 
convention, before the Resolutions Com- 
mittee this week, we made several re- 
quests to several organizations, and they 
always said, ‘‘No, your place is with the 
United Textile Workers of America.’’ So 
we went on. 


In 1915, because the workers 
desired to be by themselves, a few of them 
left the United Textile Workers of Ameri- 
ca and the American Federation of Labor. 
The point I wish to make, however, is 
that the largest group of hosiery workers 
remained in the United Textile Workers 
of America and did not follow the leaders 
of the so-called separate union movement. 


hosiery 


In 1922 those leaders of the Hosiery 
Local Union once again came back and 
tried to get a separate charter from the 
American Federation of Labor, and again 
they were told that they must be part 
of the United Textile Workers of America. 
So they came back and they remained in 
the United Textile Workers of America 
until 1935. 


True enough—and I am ready to con- 
cede—they did function more or less as a 
semi-autonomous group inside the United 
Textile Workers of America. That was al- 
lowed by the officers of the United Textile 
Workers of America at that time, not 
because it was right but because the of- 
ficers of the United Textile Workers of 
America took the path of least resistance. 


What is the history of the old United 
Textile Workers of America at that time? 
Some of the old timers at this convention 
remember the President of the United 
Textile Workers going around from In- 
ternational Union to International Union 
with his cap in hand, begging or borrow- 
ing money so that the United Textile 
Workers could continue. What was re- 
sponsible for it? The same groups who 
that they should have separate 
unions inside of the union, who believe 
that the International should not receive 
any per capita tax. Now they brag about 
how they donated so many thousands of 
dollars to the Mine Workers, to the ILG 
Workers, so many thousands to the Steel 
Workers. I say to them and I say to you 


believe 
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that if they paid their per capita tax, if 
they supported their International Union 
they would have had a strong Interna- 
tional Union, and the International Union 
would have been able to do what they 
claimed to have done. 


Came 1935 and 1936, and you know the 
history. The United Textile Workers of 
America was one of the unions which 
helped to create the CIO. Who were the 
leaders of the United Textile Workers 
of America at that time? Let’s go into 
the record. Again we find Francis J. 
Gorman, Emil Rieve, who is now Presi- 
dent of our opponent union, and, lo and 
behold, Alex McKeown, who was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council of the Tex- 
tile Workers. They were the guilty ones 
who led our union into the CIO. 


Came 1939—exit the old United Textile 
Workers and enter the new United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, of which I have 
the honor to be its International President. 
In 19389 a few of us representing 1500 
workers in the industry, 1500 members, in- 
cluding the federal unions to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, met in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and re-formed the United Tex- 
tile Workers of America. We were re- 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor 11 years ago. What is the record 
of the new United Textile Workers of 
America? Gentlemen, I am proud of it. 
From 1500 dues paying members in 1939 
we are proud to say that we represent to- 
day 117,000 textile workers in the United 
Textile Workers of America, and we are 
now paying per capita tax on a member- 
ship of 90,000 to the American Federation 
of Labor. 


What kind of a job have we done for 
our membership? That is also important, 
besides our numerical strength. In 1939 
the average wage of the textile worker 
in this country was 40 cents an hour. In 
1951, just 11 years later, our average wage 
in the textile industry is $1.33 an hour, 


The proponents of this separate charter, 
as one of their arguments, say that the 
reason why they must have a separate 
union for hosiery workers is so that they 
may be able to maintain the high stand- 
ards that they have established over a 


period of years. What are those high 


standards? I came out of a woolen mill in 
1935, which I entered when I was 13 years 
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old. I don’t know the details about the 
rayon industry which is part of our or- 
ranization. I was a weaver in the woolen 
mill, but nevertheless I have represented 
rayon workers, negotiated in their be- 
half over a period of four, five or six years, 
and there we have an average wage of 
$1.59 an hour, a wage which was 50 
cents an hour in 1940. 

How does the average wage of the Hos- 
iery compare with this? The 
hosiery industry as represented by those 
so-called specialists has an average wage 
of $1.33 an hour, no higher, no lower than 
the average cotton textile industry worker. 


Workers 


Well, they also say that the reason why. 
they want a separate charter is because 
the United Textile Workers of America is 
weak, and there is a large industry to 
organize. Well, we admit that, we admit 
that there are a lot of unorganized work- 
ers in the textile industry. But when we 
compare the job that has been done in 11 
short years, when we compare the opposi- 
tion that our union has to go through day 
by day from our opponents in the C.I.O. 

and, incidentally, up until two years ago 
the so-called Hosiery Federation was part 
of that opposition—in every contract that 
expires we must have an election. When 
we consider all of those factors I say that 
the United Textile Workers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has done a job 
we can be proud of, 


They say they need a separate charter 
because only they can do a real job for 
the Hosiery Workers. They say that we 
have no Hosiery Workers organized. Well, 
that is not true. I admit we 
don’t have many. We have some 3,000 Hos- 


of course 


iery Workers in our unions, 15 local unions, 
So their argument that we represent no 
Hosiery Workers is shot full of holes. But 
even if it were so, in going along with 
their thinking we would admit that John 
lL. Lewis is correct when he said to the 
unions of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1935, ‘You don’t have the work- 
why are you 
And the answer was, 
as I recall, that whether or not the work- 
ers are organized by the individual unions 
is immaterial, that the 
rights and the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is sacred. 


ers organized so worried 


about jurisdiction?” 


jurisdictional 
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Gentlemen, I subscribe to that policy 
and philosophy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


Where did they go when they left the 
C.1.0.—and, incidentally, I want to correct 
the record in that respect. They have led 
that out of a clear 
sky two years ago after being in the C.I.O. 
since 1937, out of the clear sky they gota 
great love for the American Federation of 
Labor. It 
cover that the 
mous vote were in love with the American 
Federation of Gentlemen, it took 
me one year after I was swept into the 
C.1.0. to find out that I had no place there, 
that it was not the organization for the 
textile workers, and I led the movement 
back to the American Federation of Labor. 


some of us believe 


took them nine years to dis- 
fosiery Workers by unani- 


Labor. 


It didn’t take me nine years to find out. 


They say that their organization voted 
unanimously, so they came to see President 
Green. Of course, they neglect to tell you 
that the true fact of the matter is that 
they left the C.I.O. Textile Union because 
they were kicked out because they refused 
to pay per capita tax. Move Number 1. 


Move Number 2—they didn’t come to the 
love of the American Federation of Labor 
first. They sent a letter to Philip Murray 
of the C.1.0.—and, giving the devil his 
ignored them. He didn’t even 
give them the courtesy of an answer to 


respect, he 


their letter because he was protecting the 
International Textile 
Workers, C.1LO. He ignored their commu- 


President of the 


nication. 


Then they found out there was another 
love, so they came to the American Feder- 
Well, gentlemen, we 
I bring this out to 


ation of Labor. have 
had many conferences. 
show you that the United Textile Workers 
of America have strived. We did not in- 
sist that they come in member by mem- 
ber, local union by local union. We met 
and we made offers of accommodation, De- 
that we are three or four 
times larger numerically than the Hosiery 


spite the fact 
Workers, we them a 
plan of amalgamation that the two groups 
come together into one union. 


generously offered 


They quoted me before the Executive 
Council and before the Committee on Res- 
They 


olutions—as to my reasoning for it. 


said I was afraid of Rieve maybe coming 


back. I make no bones about it. There is 
about it. I said, ‘“‘Come back 
with us with our eighty-five or ninety 
thousand, and your thirty thousand and 
have an organization well over 
one hundred thousand that can go out and 
do a job and if Rieve comes back he will 
come back at our terms.”” There is noth- 
ing wrong about that. Is there anything 
Still they are treating it 
as though I were conspiring against the 
American Federation of Labor. 


no secret 


we can 


wrong in that? 


The committee’s report says very little 
of a letter sent to me by Secretary Morri- 
son in 1939. I have that letter with me. I 
think it is important 
become acquainted with the text of this 
letter. This was an answer to my inquiry 
while I was an organizer of the American 


that the delegates 


Federation of Labor, sent to Frank Mor- 
rison in regard to the taking of mainte- 
nance men into our union. Secretary Mor- 
rison at that time answered my commu- 
nication and told me that we could not 
take maintenance men into our union, that 
United Textile 
Workers of America was as follows: ‘“‘The 
charter granted to the United Textile 
Workers of America in 1901 grants to your 
Union the right to take in 
who are 
ployed in the manufacture of cotton, Knit 
worsted, carpet, silk, lace 
flax, jute, 

other 


the jurisdiction of the 


International 


membership only workers em- 


goods, woolen 
synthetic 
textile 
predominate, bleaching, 
finishing and printing of textile products.”’ 


and rayon, hosiery, 


yarn or any fabric where 


threads dyeing, 


Besides that, at our convention in 1939 
where President Green so eloquently ad- 
quote from the 
proceedings of our convention as follows: 
“We present this charter to you, and in 
doing so may I assure you that the Ameri- 


dressed our delegates, we 


can Federation of Labor recognizes this 
union as the only United Textile Workers 
Union in the United States and Canada. 
We present it to you with the assurance 
that the same jurisdiction granted to the 
old United Textile Workers of America is 
granted to you. It 
women employed in the textile manufac- 
turing industry of the United States and 
Canada.” 


covers the men and 


President Green, ladies and gentlemen: 
Before I conclude my remarks I want to 
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make this further statement, that we be- 
lieve in the Constitution of the American 
Federation of Labor. We believe that we 
must constitution. 
We believe in playing the game according 
to the rules, but we must insist that there 
be only one rule for all members of the 
American Federation of Labor, not one 
rule for the Electrical Workers, one rule 
for the Jewelry Workers and a separate 
man-made rule for the United Textile 
Workers. We must insist that the juris- 
dictional rights granted to our Interna- 
tional Union by the Constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor, by the 
founders of the American Federation of 
Labor, be retained with the only jurisdic- 
tion that is recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor, the only union who 
is trying to do a job for the textile work- 
ers, the United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica. 


have government by 


Ladies and gentlemen, I beg of you to 
support our position and vote against the 
committee’s report. 


Thank you very much, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are 
further remarks? 


there any 


DELEGATE McKEOWN, Hosiery Work- 
ers: Mr. President and delegates: I 
want to give you a brief history of our 
organization. The Hosiery Workers were 
formed in 1890, prior to the Textile Work- 
ers organization being formed. It was lo- 
cated in about four states. That group of 
workers got together and started a fed- 
eration or a national union. We were per- 
suaded to join the United Textile Work- 
ers of America in 1922 with the under- 
standing that we would have our own 
national union, our own organizational 
staff, our own charters and our own ad- 
ministrative force. 


While the industry was located in about 
four states and a few cities, that system 
worked out. But as the industry expanded 
it went into approximately 33 states and 
the number of mills rose to between 1100 
and 1500. The greatest number of these 
mills were located in the rural communi- 
ties, over 50 per cent of them in the South, 
employing anywhere from 20 to 100 peo- 
ple and usually settling in towns where 


there were no other factories. The or- 
ganizing problem became a great one. In 
fact, today we have more organizers on 
our staff than the United Textile Work- 
ers do, and we can't begin to keep up 
with the organizing that is needed because 
of that situation with which we are con- 
fronted. 


There talk about average wage. 
Our industry is in two divisions, one is 
known as the so-called seamless and the 
other known as the so-called fashion. The 
fashion has an average wage of $1.84 an 
hour. The approximately 
$1.33 an hour wage or thereabouts. 


was 


seamless has 


Gentlemen, we have reached the state 
where the federation, if it expects to con- 
tribute to the welfare of its organization, 
its people and that in industry, must have 
a separate charter because we can’t sup- 
port a national union of our own and then 
support the national union of the United 
Textile Workers of America. It is just 
impossible, and I beseech this delegation 
to support the report of the committee. 


Remember, we aren't infants in this 
union. We know what it is about. I myself 
have been in the labor movement over 47 
years, and I went through tough 
times trying to build this organization and 
in contributing to the United Textile 
Workers believe me we were untiring in 
trying to build that union. 


some 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE KLENERT, Textile Work- 
ers: President Green, Secretary Meany, 
delegates: I think at the outset we 
had first get a clear picture in our minds 
and this may sound very strange but never- 
theless I think it is necessary for the dis- 
cussion to get a complete and clear under- 
standing of what we mean when we say 
“federation.”’ 


I think we all agree that federation 
means to band together, to fuse, to con- 
solidate, to unite. Consequently, when we 
Say, for example, the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians, we get a complete mental 
picture of the musicians uniting into an 
organization to improve their economic 
well being. 
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When a group of workers or a group of 
any sort holds up a paper and says that 
piece of paper is white, it is necessary that 
that piece of paper be white if they want 
anybody with intelligence to believe them. 
If they hold up a piece of paper and say 
that piece of paper is white and it is black 
then we know they are incorrect, 


I submit to the intelligence of this con- 
vention when I say that the Hosiery Work- 
ers do not rightfully call themselves the 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers 
because they are not a federation. They 
are a de-federation. This group, like other 
groups in the textile industry, for years has 
advocated a structural philosophy in the 
name of federationism, but actually their 
purpose—well, in all kindness not their 
purpose, but the net result has been de- 
federation. 


I, too, am proud to say that I have held 
a book in the United Textile Workers of 
America for 20 years—20 years of my 36 
years of life, and I was with the old United 
Textile Workers with Tony Valente, and 
I am still with him in the United Textile 
Workers of America. With your kind indul- 
gence I am going to give you illustrations 
which I am sure will be a source of amaze- 
ment and will come as a shock when you 
realize that the old United Textile Work- 
ers of America was that in name only, Its 
real name should have been De-federated 
Textile Workers of America. 


The old United Textile Workers of 
America had a hosiery federation, a dyes 
federation, a woolen and worsted federa- 
tion, a cotton federation, a knit goods fed- 
eration, ad infinitum. 


We had so many so-called federations 
that the old United Federation of Textile 
Workers of America was a hydra-headed 
monster. It was running in six different di- 
rections at the same time and it 
gobbled up by the CIO Textile Workers. 
That is the story of the old textile workers 
—six or seven federation presidents with 
equal authority as the international presi- 
dent, six or seven secretary-treasurers with 
the same authority as the secretary of the 
old Textile Workers—six or seven general 
Executive Councils, six or seven Conven- 
tions, six or seven newspapers, six or 
Seven different offices, six or seven dif- 
ferent policies, 


was 


How in heaven’s name could we organize 
the Textile Workers? The answer is we 
couldn't and we didn’t. 


When we came back after the federa- 
tionists—and from here on out I must in all 
honesty refer to them as de-federationists 
—after they had taken us into the CIO 
when we came back unfortunately the same 
philosophy came along with us. President 
Green and Secretary Meany know that we 
were de-federated textile workers during 
the first few years. Tony Valente and my- 
self got together and we said something 
The old United Textile 
Workers didn’t organize the industry be- 
cause of these de-federations and we can't 
do it. But we didn’t pick up our bat and ball 
and go elsewhere. We haven't been in 
again and out Finnegans. We 
haven't been looking for affiliation at bar- 
gain basement prices. We stayed in, we 
traveled the country, we went from Maine 
to California. We went all up and down the 
Atlantic Coast and we preached the phil- 
osophy of real federationism. We wanted a 
united Textile Workers of America and we 
had in our group, for example, a woolen 
and worsted federation. At that time there 
were 18,000 members with their national 
president, with a _ national 
treasurer, with their national board and 
with their office in Lawrence, Massachu- 
They preached the 
worsted workers had a 


must be done. 


again 


secretary- 


setts. woolen and 
problem. 
“Their problems are different; their craft 
is different than the cotton worker or the 


special 


rayon workers.’ They said, ‘‘We have our 
own problems, we have to organize spe- 
cially and differently therefore we 
can’t pay per capita tax to an interna- 
national union. We have to keep it in Law- 
rence, MasSsachusetts.”’ 


and 


They had 18,000 members and, as I told 
you, we went out after them within the 
United Textile Workers of America and 
from ‘'41 to "44 we fought them unceas- 
ingly and unremittingly, and we exposed 
their fallacious philosophy. We came to the 
convention and we won fair and square in 
procedure and we 


democratic abolished 


them. 


I know it will be interesting and gratify- 
ing for all you trade unionists when I tell 
you that today, instead of 18,000 woolen 
and worsted workers the United Textile 
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Workers of America have 25,000 woolen 
and worsted workers in its Union just in 
that one classification. 


I am the secretary-treasurer of our or- 
ganization. In ’41 we didn’t own a desk. If 
it wasn’t for the kindness and wonderful 
support of President Green and George 
Meany, and your Executive Council we 
couldn’t buy stamps. Our people, the so- 
called federation presidents, were on the 
A. F. of L. pay roll playing house in their 
so-called federations. 


Well, in '46—you just heard the speaker 
—Tony Valente became President and I be- 
came Secretary. We didn’t have any money. 
We owed our printers’ bills. The A. F. of L. 
was helping us, organizers from the A. F. 
of L. were doing the work of the United 
Textile Workers of America. That was only 
six years ago and today it is my pleasant 
duty every month to write out a check for 
$2700 good American dollars and send it to 
George Meany, and the national worth of 
the United Textile Workers of America is 
$750,000. How did we do it? I will tell you. 
You heard about federations. These de- 
federations need special organizing staffs. 
In the city of Cohoes, New York, near Al- 
bany, we had a knit goods shop, a cotton 
shop and a woolen shop, This is going to be 
hard to believe, because most of the men 
here are national officers, administrators 
or executives in their own right, and I am 
sure it will be a source of amazement when 
they hear how a union was run. In that one 
little city of Cohoes, New York, with the 
three mills I mentioned in three different 
classifications of our industry, the knit 
shop was serviced by the so-called Knit 
Goods Federation which meant that they 
had an office over in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
from that office an organizer was sent to 
the city of Cohoes, New York. I will say to 
Albany, because you are more familiar with 
that, It is right close by. An organizer trav- 
eled from Cleveland to Albany to service 
this group. 


The cotton shop was serviced by an or- 
ganizer from the Cotton Federation. And, 
ladies and gentlemen, the organizer trav- 
eled from Spartansburg, South Carolina, to 
Albany, New York, to service the cotton 
workers. 


The Woolen Workers Federation repre- 
sentative traveled from Lawrence, Massa- 


chusetts, to service the woolen workers in 
that city near Albany, New York. 


So what did federationism mean in the 
sense as indicated by these de-federation- 
ists? It meant that in the service of the tex- 
tile workers three dollars for every one dol- 
lar was being spent. That is what this so- 
called federation means, That is why I 
called it de-federationism. 


We have eliminated that. Today we do 
what all good administrations do in the 
great unions of the American Federation 
of Labor. We have a district council or a 
joint board or a regional board—call it 
what you will—and one organizer of the 
International Union handles problems of 
all those workers and the other money is 
saved and used for organizing the unor- 
ganized. This, I submit, is federationism. 
The other is ruinous and history has proved 
it, because never in the history of the tex- 
tile workers in the A. F. of L. have we ever 
reached a point where we are self-sufficient 
as we are today. 


Mark me and mark me well, if this posi- 
tion of the committee is maintained it 
will add grist to the mills of those in our 
ranks who still advocate this cockeyed 
philosophy. I know that if a worker got 
up at Dan Tracy’s convention and said a 
television worker needs special training 
because his job is different than a radio 
worker, and a radio worker is different 
than some guy who puts an electric line 
into a house and therefore we should 
have three separate federations, a federa- 
tion of television workers, a federation of 
radio workers and a federation of house 
electricians—I know the guy would be 
laughed at. He would be scoffed at and 
he would be run out of the hall as a 
crackpot. 


I know that if somebody went to Bill 
Birthright and said a beautician colors 
women’s hair or gives them permanent 
waves, and a barber trims hair, cuts the 
hair, and generally most barbers handle 
men and their techniques are different, 
their skills are different and their crafts 
are different and therefore we should 
have a federation of beauticians, a federa- 
tion of barbers, I know what Bill Birth- 
right would say and I know what anybody 
would say. “You are just cockeyed. What 
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are you trying to 
ganization?” 


do, disrupt a good or- 


I could go down the line. I could go 
down the list of 100 International Unions. 
A man who knits a sweater doesn’t have 
the same skill as a man who goes to the 
sewing machine or with a needle in hand 
and makes a tailored lady’s suit. What 
would happen to Dave 
Dubinsky’s union if they said a knit goods 
worker makes a sweater and is different 
from a tailor, therefore let’s have a dif- 
ferent federation? Well, in New York 
parlance what would happen to an ad- 
vocate of that philosophy shouldn’t hap- 
pen to a dog. 


somebody in 


All right. I don’t want to talk here for 
hours and give you a hundred 
tions on the International 
Suffice to say the 


illustra- 
Union 
setup is 


setup. 
recognized. 
This federation philosophy is recognized 
as being cockeyed, It was recognized in 
1911 by the convention of the A. F. of L. 
Sam Gompers in his wisdom and fore- 
sight denied people and tried to 
prevent them from defederating our union, 
and the International Unions of the 
American Federation of Labor have mani- 
fested by their growth, by their splendid 
size and their power and by the tre- 
mendous job they have done for the peo- 
ple that one is better in the industry, even 
though there are slight variations and 
and even though there are differences in 
the work. Then why in the name of com- 
mon sense does the Textile Workers have 
to have six heads or why should we be 
one dog with six tails? We have learned 
the lesson, we have proven that we need 
a United Textile Workers of America, 
wool, worsted, cotton, hosiery and all 
the way down the line. We plead with the 
Executive Council, because the Executive 


these 


Council has made our existence here today 
a fact. We say to them that we tried to 
justify the faith they put in us. We say 
to them now that we are fearful that if 
this thing goes through it establishes a 
precedent for other defederations to rise 
up in the textile field, and we do not wish 
that the time and money and effort that 
was put in by the American Federation of 
Labor and by the leaders and the Execu- 
tive Council should go for naught. 


This is our case. I think that the reason- 
ing is cogent. I think that the illustra- 
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tions outlined show that administratively 
and organizationally and constitutionally 
we are on sound ground. 


In talking about ground, we asked what 
was the thinking that dictated this; what 
are the grounds? As far as we can de- 
termine, the grounds are coffee 
grounds. It was done because it was done 


only 


We approached this platform, we ap- 
proached this convention with reluctance 
Mind you, not with trepidation, but with 
reluctance because it isn’t pleasant for 
us to stand here and ask this convention 
to run counter to the Executive Council's 
decision. We don’t want that. We still seek 
some plan where harmony can be achieved 
and real consolidation shall occur. We 
still as loyal members of the American 
Federation of Labor have confidence that 
in the new light that has been put upon 
this problem something can be worked out 


through our Executive Council. 


Therefore at this time I would offer you 
this amendment, Mr. Chairman, to the 
committee’s report—and I quote—‘'That 
this matter be referred to the incoming 
Executive Council who shall endeavor to 
bring about a solution satisfactory to the 
parties, and when a satisfactory solution 
is agreed upon by the parties involved the 
charter in question shall become effective 
and operative.” 


I so move you as an amendment. 


Before I sit down, President Green, I 
want to thank you in behalf of the United 
Textile Workers of America for your in- 
dulgence and I want to say to this con- 
vention that your attentiveness, your ob- 
vious interest is truly another 
in the American Federation of Labor 
which epitomizes democracy in action. 
The United Textile Workers of America 
salute you and thank you, thank you all, 
one and all, very very much, 


episode 


DELEGATE SCHAUFENBIL, Textile 
Workers: I rise to second the motion. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: You have heard 
the amendment offered to the commit- 


tee’s report. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate Leeder 
from the Hosiery Workers, who will ad- 
dress the convention. 
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DELEGATE SGAMBATO, Textile 
Workers: Mr. President, I rise for a point 
of order. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: What is the 


point of order? 


DELEGATE SGAMBATO: You have al- 
lowed one delegate from the Hosiery 
Federation to be seated, and that dele- 
gate has taken the floor. Mr. McKeown 
is the delegate for the Hosiery Workers 
and Brother Leeder is not a delegate. 
He is an alternate. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I misunderstood. 
I thought he was a delegate to this con- 
vention, and if you object on the ground 
that he is not a delegate the point of 
order is well taken. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
Speaking for the committee, may I say 
first of all that we have a rather large 
membership on our Resolutions Commit- 
tee. We have heard all of the arguments 
that were presented at the convention 
here this afternoon and we arrived at the 
unanimous decision presented to the con- 
vention not because the Executive Coun- 
cil had acted and not merely to sustain 
the Executive Council, right or wrong, 
but because of the issues as presented to 
us and the evidence presented and the 
validity upon which the committee's re- 
port is founded. 


First of all may I say that we have no 
desire to mitigate in any way the splendid 
accomplishments of the United Textile 
Workers Union. We glory with them in 
their development and in the progress 
made, and we sincerely hope that our 
report is not to be interpreted in any 
way as a reflection upon the accomplish- 
ments of that splendid organization. 


Those that appeared before the commit- 
tee, as well as those who appeared before 
this convention, presented the historical 
development of both organizations, and 
we want you to bear clearly in mind the 
presentation made particularly by the last 
speaker of the United Textile Workers 
Union when he told you that from the 
inception they had no federation but a de- 
federation, that they had a hydra-headed 
organization. I want you to bear that in 
mind, because when they argue historically 


that they had embraced jurisdiction over 
the hosiery workers organization their own 
statement disproves that claim. They have 
made very clear that at no time did they 
have a one organic organization, but 
rather that they had a divided organiza- 
tion, each with its own staff and opera- 
tion distinctive and separate from one an- 
other. 


Bear that in mind, because that is of 
import when we study the report of the 
American Federation of Labor as to the 
jurisdiction granted to the United Textile 
Workers Union. 


Gentlemen, I know something of the old 
Textile Workers Union, too, because I 
knew John Golden well and Mike McMahon 
and all of them. I am quite familiar with 
the historical development of that organ- 
ization. It is true that the Hosiery Work- 
ers had at all times been an autonomous 
organization taken in by the Textile Work- 
ers as a means of indirectly and unoffi- 
cially bringing it within the confines of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Now, when we speak of federations and 
the definition you have been given of fed- 
erations, I am wondering how our friend 
will justify what is contained in their own 
official journal distributed on this con- 
vention floor in the past week? We speak 
of federations and hydra-headed organ- 
Well, first of all may I say that 
he who is without sin, let him throw the 
first stone, because if the stones are to 
be thrown at the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council let us then inquire into the Amal- 
gamated Textile Workers for in this jour- 
nal this item says: ‘‘Alabama—flour work- 
ers make new gains in pact’’—and then it 
goes on to say how in Decatur, Alabama, 
the United Textile Workers have entered 
into an agreement embracing in their 
organization the flour workers, They have 
entered into a contract to which their vice- 
president was a part, and not merely their 
local union. 


izations. 


Perhaps that is federation by including 
flour workers with textile workers. I am 
sure, if we speak of definitions we ought 
to be careful how we define them. 


It was also called to the attention of the 
Committee on Resolutions that they em- 
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brace maintenance workers, aside from 
the question of textile workers. But two 
wrongs do not make a right. I merely 
mention that in connection with this def- 
inition of federations as interpreted by 
one of the speakers. 


Now, they seek to justify their position 
on moral ground. Well, of course you can 
see the kind of morals that are involved 
in these matters here and as presented 
to the convention itself. They advise us 
that from an organizational point of view 
that if the Executive Council’s position is 
maintained then some of their branches 
of their work may leave their organiza- 
tion and apply for a charter from the 
Federation of Labor and thus their or- 
ganization will be divided and ultimately 
become null and yoid. 


Well, at the same time they advise you 
that while these negotiations have been 
going on for a period of over two years 
they have built their organization from 
practically 1500 members to 117,000 mem- 
bers. Particularly do I want to draw your 
attention to the fact that until a few 
months past they paid on.60,000 members, 
and within the past few months they paid 
on 90,000 members. 


During this time the negotiations were 
pending in connection with these hosiery 
workers, and if there was validity to the 
contention that the granting of this char- 
ter would mean disruption of their organi- 
zation, to the contrary, the very fact that 
these negotiations have been pending and 
resulted in the charter issue to the 
hosiery workers, would indicate their or- 
ganization has increased in membership. 
So from an organizational standpoint I 
think their position is not well founded. 


However, the great issue is not that— 
the great issue is, did they have jurisdic- 
tion over these workers, recognized by the 
American Federation of Labor? And I 
quite agree with the statement in this 
pamphlet where it says: “Is the 
A. F. of L. Constitution worth the paper 
it is written on?’’ I was very happy that 
President Valente quoted President Gom- 
and likewise the chairman of the 
committee, who was then secretary of the 
Adjustment Committee, 
would take exception, and it is not di- 


here, 


pers, 


to which no one 


rectly involved in this question. But even 
if it were, the committee’s recommenda- 
tion is fully within it. 


What is the jurisdiction of the Textile 
Workers Union, as disclosed by the rec- 
ords of the American Federation of Labor? 
Charter rights are granted by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor as indicated in 
the records of the American Federation 
of Labor, and not as predicated in a 
letter sent either by the President or the 
Secretary - Treasurer, for if they err in 
that does 
American 


sending out a communication, 
not after the 
Federation of Labor per se. 


records of the 


Looking through the records from the 
inception we do not find a single line, a 
single declaration or pronouncement in the 
official 
the Executive Council or in their charter 
that they have been granted jurisdiction 
over the workers. To the con- 
trary, they have advised you that they 
have come in by the back door, by means 
of a hydra-headed federation which they 
have constituted themselves. While no 
record discloses that they were granted 
that jurisdiction, we find affirmative evi- 
dence of their own disclaiming their right 
to jurisdiction over hosiery workers. 


proceedings of conventions or of 


hosiery 


And where does the committee find that? 
They quote Secretary - Treasurer Morri- 
son in a communication sent to Mr. 
Valente as an organizer prior to the for- 
mation of the Textile Workers Union. 
Prior to 1931 each national and interna- 
tional union filed their claim of jurisdic- 
tion with the American Federation of 
Labor, and these claims as lodged by the 
affiliated organizations were noted in the 
of the American Federation of 
Labor. I hold in my hand this claim of 
jurisdiction on the part of the textile 
workers in 1919. Now, what do they claim 
as their jurisdiction? And mind you, these 
are the people who are asserting that they 
had this jurisdiction. What did they claim 
in 1919? Let me read you their claim of 
jurisdiction. I will read the whole thing: 


records 


“United Textile Workers of America. 


‘All textile workers shall be eligible to 
membership. Seven or more textile work- 
ers may secure a charter. Price of char- 
ter and outfit, $10. 
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“Dues fixed by locals; per capita tax 
to International, 30 cents per member per 
month together with an initiation fee of 
50 cents for each member. 


“The United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica claims jurisdiction over all workers 
employed in the manufacture of cotton, 


woolen, silk, jute, and flax, and is the 


only textile organization affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
“United Textile Workers will allow 


American Federation of Labor organizers 
$5 for each new local formed.” ® 


There is their claim of jurisdiction in 
1919—not a word about hosiery 
although all of those hydra-headed organi- 
zations are named in here. 


workers, 


Now, let’s go to a later period, the last 
one in which the American Federation of 
Labor published these self-alleged claims 
on the part of affiliated organizations. This 
is in 1931, and again let us turn to the 
claim of the textile workers as to their 
jurisdiction. Mind you, this is alleged by 
themselves, and there we find, reading 
again in full: 


“United Textile Workers of America. 


“All textile workers are eligible to mem- 
bership. Seven or more textile workers 
may secure a charter. Price of charter 
and outfit is $15. Initiation fee $1 per 
capita tax to International Union, 35 cents 
per member per month. 
are fixed by local unions. The United Tex- 
tile Workers of America claims jurisdic- 
tion over all workers employed in the 
manufacture of cotton, silk, wool, worsted, 
lace, carpet, jute and flax and is the only 
textile organization in the United States 
or Canada affiliated with the 
Federation of Labor. 


Membership dues 


American 


“The United Textile Workers of Amer- 
ica will allow American Federation of 
Labor organizers $10 for each new local 
union chartered by them.”’ 


These are the self alleged claims of the 
Textile Workers Union, and the records 
show that they were never granted juris- 
diction over the hosiery workers. Mind 


you, between 1919 and 1931 they enlarged 
their jurisdiction by their selfish claim, by 


adding ‘‘worsted, lace and carpet”’ as their 
claims of jurisdiction. But not a word about 
hosiery workers. Thus the records are com- 
plete from the American Federation of 
Labor official records, that at no time was 
this organization granted jurisdiction over 
hosiery workers, and their own claims as 
filed with the American Federation of 
Labor up until now disclaim any jurisdic- 
tion over hosiery workers. 


In view of the historical relationship that 
had prevailed, the inability of bringing 
these two groups together into one, the in- 
compatibility of trade divisions and organ- 
izational committee felt 
that the Executive Council was not only 
within its rights, but that it was within the 
Constitution and believed it was to the best 
interests of all that the charter should have 
been granted, and it was granted. 


problems, your 


The amendment offered to the commit- 
tee’s report would negate all that the con- 
vention has Indeed, although I 
haven't got the language of the resolution 
before me, to show its inappropriateness 
should the motion preyail, this new organ- 
ization has been seated as a member of this 
convention. How, then, can we 
make an amendment to make the charter 
inoperative? They have asked in the reso- 
lution the revocation of the charter, but 
they would now amend their own resolu- 
tion by asking that the charter be made in- 
operative, not revoked. It is wholly inap- 
propriate. 


done. 


possibly 


Your committee urges that the Council 
be sustained for the reason that the Coun- 
cil was within its constitutional rights in 
issuing this charter, and there was no in- 
fraction or violation of the constitutional 
provision, and the interests of all con- 
cerned prompts your committee to believe 
that it is in the best interests of all that 
this charter should be granted. 


Your committee realizes the desirability 
of having groups work together, as we are 
working in the Allied Printing Trades and 
other trades, that the Executiye Council 
try to bring into harmony these two di- 
rectly affiliated organizations, distinct in 
craft and character, for the purpose of 
bringing about a closer cooperation with 
them. And might I say this, too, that the 
President of the United Textile Workers, in 
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appearing before the committee, made this 
significant statement: That they had made 
an offer to the Executive Council, asking 
to come into our organization for one year, 
and if they failed to be satisfied we will 
join with you in granting them a separate 
charter, thus indirectly admitting the pos- 
sibility of incompatibility between those 
two groups, and which historical evidence 
thoroughly proves cannot be harmonized 
and joined into one movement. 


Therefore, in behalf of the committee I 
that the amendment be de- 
feated and that the original motion, which 
carries with it approval of the Executive 
Council’s action, be the action of this con- 
vention, 


recommend 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair rec- 
ognizes Secretary-Treasurer Meany. 


SECRETARY MEANY: Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to analyze this situation from 
the angle of the actions of the Executive 
Council and also from the angle of jurisdic- 
tion. This came to the Executive 
Council in June of 1949, with an applica- 
tion from the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers to join the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The Executive Council 
appointed a committee to consult with the 
Hosiery Workers and also to consult with 
the United Textile Workers—not because 
they felt that the United Textile Workers 
had any jurisdiction in the matter, but they 
felt that it was a related industry and that 
possibly the two organizations might be 
brought organization; 
this in line with the trend for amalgama- 
tion which we have seen in recent years 
among many organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor. 


case 


together into one 


The Executive Council 
pointed a committee, which had several 
hearings and was unable to reconcile the 
views of the two groups, and then had to 
face the question of whether or not a 
charter should be granted. The Executive 
Council had 
months, and as a member of that Coun- 
cil I resent the implication contained in 
this pamphlet that the Council 
lightly with the Constitution of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. That is not so— 
it is not so in this case and it is not so in 
any case that ever came before that Coun- 
cil since I have been a member of it. 


therefore ap- 


this case before it for 27 


deals 


Now the heart of this question is, do 
the Textile Workers have jurisdiction over 
hosiery? If the Textile Workers have 
jurisdiction hosiery then the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has violated the Constitu- 
This is the heart of the entire ques- 
tion: Do they have jurisdiction? After all, 
jurisdiction. 


over 


tion. 


we do have some rules on 
God knows, we would have to have some 
rules on jurisdiction in order to keep this 
American Federation of Labor going, with 
all of the so-called overlapping, as our 
British friends call it, 
organizations, 


among the various 


know a lot about jurisdic- 
tional claims. We know that organizations 
claim jurisdiction, but the American Fed- 
eration of Labor must have some rules, 
it must have some procedure, and it has 
established a procedure by which an of- 
ficial jurisdiction claim is recognized. 


Oh, yes, we 


When the Textile Workers were first 
chartered they chartered back in 
1896 under the name of the National Union 
of Textile Workers of America, with head- 
Olneyville, Island. I 
eopy of this charter 


were 


quarters in Rhode 
photostatic 
application. Like a great many organiza- 
that time, the was 
whatever was implied in the name. 


have a 


jurisdiction 
There 


tions of 


is no description on the charter of woolen, 
flax or anything else. That organization 
evidently did not last very long, and a 
new organization was chartered in No- 
vember of 1901. I have a photostatic copy 
of that application — again no jurisdic- 
tional description, and the jurisdiction 
was assumed to be whatever was implied 
by the words “textile workers.” 

I have a photostatic copy of an appli- 
charter issued in 1939, at 
officers of the 


eation for a 
which time the present 
Textile Workers were members, although 
I do not think they were the officers of 
the union. Likewise there is no descrip- 
tion in that application of the jurisdic- 
tion claimed. We do, however, have in 
the books that Brother Woll presented to 
you a description of the claimed jurisdic- 
tion of the Textile Workers. That claimed 
jurisdiction which was read by Brother 
Woll was issued in pamphlet form by the 
American Federation of Labor for a period 
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of ten or twelve years and distributed to 
the organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor. At the beginning of the listings 
of jurisdiction was a notation that these 
were the claimed jurisdictions and that 
the American Federation of Labor was in 
no way responsible for those claims. 


In 1919 the Textile Workers claimed 
jurisdiction included woolens, silks, and 
so forth — no mention of the word “hos- 
iery.”’ In 1931 the claimed jurisdiction of 
the Textile Workers, 12 years later, 
claimed workers in the same capacity, and 
with the addition of carpet workers and 
some other workers, and also something 
about dyeing and finishing of textile ma- 
terials. These were the claimed jurisdic- 
tions. We have a record in the American 
Federation of Labor, known as the juris- 
dictional record of every organization 
affiliated to the American Federation of 
Labor, and that record is the official juris- 
dictional record. It shows every Official 
action of the Executive Council and every 
official action of the conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor from 1890 
up to the present day. It gives the charter 
record, and that record is compiled from 
official actions, and any organization that 
wants to extend its jurisdiction has a 
standard procedure to go through—to ap- 
ply to the Executive Council, haye the 
Executive Council approve, and then in 
turn have the convention approve. And 
many, many times during the years that 
has been done. 


The official pocket, the official folder 
covering the United Textile Workers in- 
cludes charters and includes every action 
of the American Federation of Labor from 
1890 until today, and in that folder cov- 
ering the Textile Workers the word “hos- 
iery”’ is not mentioned in all the pages 
of those records. So there is no official 
jurisdictional grant to the Textile Work- 
ers for people in the hosiery field. This 
is the method by which the American 
Federation of Labor establishes jurisdic- 
tion, and this is the method by which the 
American Federation of Labor distin- 
guishes between a claimed jurisdiction 
and an official jurisdiction. 
of jurisdiction 


Now, does the claim 


establish it? 


When you write into your 


National Constitutions your own jurisdic- 
tion does that give you jurisdiction, ac- 
cording to the records of the American 
Federation of Labor? No. Matt Woll re- 
ferred to this month's issue of The Textile 
Challenger, the official journal of the Tex- 
tile workers Union. Brother Valente said 
that he says that the jurisdiction of an 
organization is sacred. I submit that if 
the jurisdiction of the Textile Workers is 
then, is the jurisdiction of 
some other organizations. This appears 
in the Textile Workers Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1951: 


sacred, so, 


“The United Textile Workers Local 191 
improved its present contract with wage 
increases, a welfare program and many 
other changes, in negotiations with man- 
agement at the Alabama Flour Mill in 
Decatur, Alabama.” 


Well, these are flour mill workers. We 
have a flour mill workers international 
union, known as the American Federation 
of Grain Millers. Does the printing of 
this in the Textile Workers journal give 
them jurisdiction over flour mill workers, 
because they say they have? Further on, 
in speaking of the important improve- 
ments that the Union had made it says: 


“A 5-cent an hour adjustment was won 
for the assistant millwrights, Hammermill 
operators and mixed feed pellet 
which is flour and grain mill oper- 


oper- 
ators,” 


ators. 


Then a little further down in the article, 
in listing the gains they made for this 
Textile Workers Union in Decatur, Ala- 
bama, we see that there is an 80-cent al- 
lowance for meals for truck drivers. Does 
this give the Textile Workers jurisdic- 
tion over truck drivers because they print 
it in their official journal? My God, if 
we ran on that sort of system the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor wouldn't last 
six months. We can’t recognize this as 
official. The textile worker who reads this 
will think it is official, but we can’t recog- 
nize it. What we accept as official in a 
change of jurisdiction is a change made 
by the American Federation of Labor, and 
we don’t recognize any other change. 


The so-called Morrison letter includes 
dyeing, bleaching, finishing and printing 
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of textile. products. Well, the Textile 
Workers say that is their jurisdiction. If 
it is they had better get in here and ask 
that their jurisdiction be amended, be- 
cause that does not appear on the rec- 
ords of the American Federation of La- 
bor, that the Textile Workers were ever 
given jurisdiction over dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing and printing of textile materials. 


Now I say to you that the Executive 
Council did everything within its power 
to try to get this other organization to 
join the Textile Workers. We thought it 
might be a good thing, but at no time did 
we ever take that action because we felt 
the Textile Workers had jurisdiction. We 
knew that they didn’t. This other organ- 
ization is an independent union, and in 
so far as coming into the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at bargain basement 
prices, well, that is the usual accusation 
they hurl at federal labor unions who want 
to form a national union. 


But still we go on year after year group- 
ing federal labor unions together, where 
they pay 37 cents a month into the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and putting them 
into national unions where they pay 3 
cents per month, That’s what we did 
with the Textile Workers. All I can say 
about the bargain basement idea is that 
the American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers wanted to come into this Fed- 
eration and applied to come in and pay 
the same dues that the Textile Workers 
or anyone else pays. 


As far as we can ascertain, this is an 
independent union of solid trade union- 
ists. There is nothing in their record to 
indicate anything else but a good, straight, 
free trade union that has had some pretty 
hard knocks. As far as we Can ascer- 
tain they are not Communist controlled, 
they have no Communist branches, and 
we feel that this American Federation of 
Labor should embrace all workers in the 
American trade union movement. 


We feel in our dealings with the CIO 
that the only solution is to get everybody 
into one family, and the Executive Coun- 
cil did not feel justified in closing the 
door on an independent organization that 
wanted to come in because of the claimed 


jurisdiction of one of our own organiza- 
tions. 


I feel that the action of the Executive 
Council should be upheld and the report 
of the committee as presented should be 
approved. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Any further re- 
marks? 


DELEGATE VALENTE, United Textile 
Workers: President Green, if there are no 
further speakers on the subject I would 
like to correct the record on two or three 
points, if I may. May I proceed? 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Proceed to cor- 
rect the record, if you feel it should be 
corrected. 


DELEGATE VALENTE: The statement 
made by Vice President Woll in reference 
to the Grain Workers Local Union in Ala- 
bama, I believe, calls for some kind of an 
explanation to the delegates to this con- 
vention. The United Textile Workers of 
America, as I stated in my previous re- 
marks, respect the jurisdiction of any other 
international union of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. We are no different, how- 
ever, than any other international union 
when we are in the process of organizing. 
In this particular situation we have a large 
plant of the Goodyear Company, which 
manufactures tire fabric. When we organ- 
ized this mill we were the only organization 
of the American Federation of Labor in 
this small community. We had all groups of 
workers, including the construction work- 
ers, gravel workers, grain workers, every 
worker in town coming to our organizers 
and asking to be taken into the American 
Federation of Labor. 


The Grain Workers group approached 
our organizer. Our southern office in At- 
lanta, Georgia, either by telephone calls or 
by correspondence, communicated with 
everybody they possibly could and tried to 
find an organizer to take these grain work- 
ers where they belonged. They were re- 
fused by the truck drivers, they were re- 
fused by other workers, they were refused 
by the grain workers. In order not to de- 
prive these workers of unionism we took 
them into our Union, 


I stated before, and I will repeat again 
that any group of workers in the United 
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Workers of America, where there 
have 


Textile 
may be a question, we are willing, 
been willing, are willing and will continue 
to be willing to sit down with their respec- 
tive international unions or the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor and turn them over where they 
belong. 


At the same time I hope we can say the 
same thing for a number of textile workers 
who are in other unions of the American 
Federation of Labor, such as the Automo- 
bile Workers, the Truck Drivers and so 
forth. We are willing to make the exchange 
at any time, at any place. 


I might also add that I believe it would 
be a healthy situation if we could have a 
general conference and swap some of these 
local unions. I might add also we should 
include the three or four thousand federal 
labor textile workers who are still federally 
chartered by the American Federation of 
Labor. 


As far as the jurisdiction book quoted by 
Vice President Woll and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany is concerned, I can’t hope to 
compete with them. I not the custo- 
dian of the records of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. As far as whether or not 
hosiery in our own claimed 
not have in the past 


am 


we included 
jurisdiction, we may 
included rayon, either, because they didn’t 
make rayon until a few ago. We 
didn’t spell it out, because the hosiery 
manufacturers at one time made hose out 
of cotton. Then they reverted to silk and 
then to rayon, and now to nylon. Are we 
our spelling 
jurisdiction 


years 


going to spell out and change 
out of our so-called claimed 
every time there is a small change in the 
industry? We believed it was sufficient to 
mention the word “textile,” and if you 
look it up in the dictionary I am quite sure 
you will find it includes any fabric or cloth 
made from textile threads or yarns. 


I don’t want to question the authenticity 
of the so-called claimed jurisdiction book, 
but I this question: What 
prompted telling 
these hosiery workers that they could not 
have a separate union of their own, that 
they belonged with the United Textile 
Workers of America? And following that 
statement they did come into the United 


want to 
President 


pose 


Gompers, in 
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Textile Workers. Does anyone here ques- 
tion the authenticity of Secretary Morri- 
son's letter? We have the original, From 
what book, may I ask, did Secretary Morri- 
son get the information where he reported 
Textile 


the jurisdiction of the United 
Workers, which included hosiery? From 
what book did he quote when he came to 


me, as the organizer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor? From the official records, 
as he said, of the American Federation of 
Labor, the jurisdictional rights, which in- 


cluded hosiery. 


MING, GRAINMILLERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION: President 
Sam Ming, of the Grainmillers Interna- 
tional Union, duly chartered International 
American Federation of 
is listed in the 
Our office 


DELEGATE 


of the 
Our organization 


Union 
Labor. 
American Federation of Labor. 
in Minneapolis is published, and we have 
never been contacted by the Textile Work- 
ers to take over the grainmillers in Ala- 
bama or any place else. If we had been, 
We would have taken them. I wanted that 
in the record, 
the Chair 
information 
Woll and 
This prob- 
lem was careful 
deliberate consideration by the Executive 
the American Federation of 
am that all of within 
will realize that the 
Council are 


PRESIDENT GREEN: May 
just supplement the 
given Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany? 


briefly 
you by 
given most serious, and 
Council of 
Labor. 1 sure you 
the sound of my voice 
members of the Executive 
men who are conscious of their responsi- 
who very careful about 
issuing a charter to a new Interna- 
tional Union and are constantly protecting 
the their own organiza- 


tions, as well as others. They do not treat 


bilities and are 


jurisdiction of 


that subject lightly because they know 
that their own interests are involved. 
But here was an independent union be- 


organization, appealing to 
Federation of Labor to 
to become affiliated with 
number 


longing to no 
the American 
come a part of it, 


be- 


it. I recall that in response to a 
of requests they made I conferred with 
them in my office and I encouraged them 


to consider the request of the United Tex- 
tile Workers to become affiliated with that 
Then we would con- 


organization. before 
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the 
thousands of hosiery workers the 
the officers of the 
Workers organization and 


sider issuance of a charter to these 
matter 
United 


they 


referred to 
Textile 


was 


were asked whether or not they opposed 
it or whether they agreed to it. Naturally 
they opposed it. Then we would have fur- 


effort to find a 
basis of accommodation. This was carried 


ther conferences in an 
on for months over an extended period of 
time. It two 
three weeks, it 


wasn't a week, weeks or 


was over an extended pe- 


riod of time. Finally, the Council was 
faced with the discharge of the duty: 
shall we take them in and build up the 


American Federation of Labor, or shall we 
leave them out as an independent, so that 
dual union 
bear in 


over? 
clothed 


take them 


that we 


some can 


Please mind are 


with that responsibility also of building 
and strengthening and developing the 
American Federation of Labor. We are 


trying to organize the unorganized, bring 
them into fold, part of 
the American Federation of Well, 
we searched the records as to whether or 
not the claim of the Textile Workers that 


our make them a 


Labor, 


that organization had been given juris- 
diction over hosiery workers, which they 
claimed, was justified, and we could not 


find from the records of the American 
Federation of Labor, as it has been stated 


to you now, where any Executive Council 


meeting or a Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor had ever granted 
jurisdiction to the Textile Workers over 
the hosiery workers. Please bear in mind 


that there is a little difference in the char- 
acter of the work. The textile workers pro- 
textile The 
ers manufacture textile materials, already 
There 
the part of 
some jurisdiction 


stocking 


duce materials, hosiery work- 


produced. may be some justified 


claim on organization 


which 


some 


has over dress- 
those 
gaged in The 


tile Workers are employed in manufactur- 


makers or makers or en- 


goods Tex- 


manufacturing 


ing the textile, the raw material, the 
thing that is used for the manufacture of 
the goods. These are employed in manu- 
facturing after the material has been 
manufactured and supplied them. 


Now, my friends, that was the issue and 
there was no jurisdiction so far as we 
could find that had 


the Textile Workers over hosiery workers, 


ever been granted to 
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and if that was the case do you think that 


the Executive Council was then prevented 
from 


issuing a 


charter to an organization 
made up of men who did not, as we see it, 
under 


come the jurisdiction of 


organization ? 


any other 


lam sure you can count on the Council 


protecting the jurisdiction of every union. 


They would not grant a charter to a group 


of workers who came under the jurisdic- 


tion of another union, or if the records 
show that they had been granted jurisdic- 
tion and belonged to another union. But 
We were confronted with that issue. 
Thirty thousand wanted to come in, they 
wanted to unite with the Federation of 
Labor. They were independent, coming 
under the jurisdiction of no union. What 
were we to say—No, you can’t come, we 
don’t want you? Well, we tried to iron out 


the difficulties. 
the Council 
And I 
judgment, 
the United 


We could 
exercised its 
the 
and if they are to go 
Textile Workers I 
them over there better within the 
American Federation of Labor than if they 


not make it, 
best 


and 
judgment 
think Council exercised sound 
over to 
believe we 


can get 


had stayed out forever. 

This action does not prevent us from 
trying to blend them into one organiza- 
tion. We can continue our efforts. We 
have succeeded in doing that many times. 
The record shows that we have settled 


jurisdictional unions 


Federation of 


troubles by blending 





in the Labor into one or- 
ganization, and we have a chance hére 
within the American Federation of Labor 
of bringing about an adjustment of this 
matter through agreement, voluntary ac- 
tion within the American Federation of 
Labor, and we can do it better than by 


letting this group stay on the outside for- 


ever, 

So I hope and trust that the delegates in 
Executive 
deliberate 


this convention will sustain the 


careful and 


took 


Council in the 
which it 


ac- 


tion 
Are there any further remarks? 


DELEGATE KLENEI 
WORKERS: As maker of 
I would like to speak last. 





TEXTILE 
the amendment 


PRESIDENT GREEN: 
spoken once on it, Brother Klenert. 


You have already 
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DELEGATE KLENERT: I believe the 
maker of the amendment is entitled to 
speak on the question. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Is there anybody 
else who wants to speak? If not, I will 
recognize you for a brief statement, 


DELEGATE KLENERT: I will try to 
make it very brief, sir. It is agreed by 
every one of us in this American Federa- 
tion of Labor, I think, that the various 
International Unions, in the 
their organizational endeavors, do over- 
lap, and the United Textile Workers of 
America is happy and perfectly willing 
at all times to sit down with affiliated na- 
tional and international unions and work 
out any problems of jurisdiction. We had 
a great problem on jurisdiction with the 
knit goods workers. The Executive Coun- 
cil did not solve that problem by issuing 
a separate charter and creating a division 
of knit goods workers. Instead, in accord- 
ance with the principles of voluntarism, 
they advised the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and ourselves to nego- 
tiate the question. This we did, and we re- 
solved our problem within our ranks, and 
we did not create another division and 
isolate any group of Textile Workers or 
Garment Workers in the name of federa- 
tionism. 


course of 


We do not believe the problem of juris- 
diction which stares us in the face every 
day is going to be aided and abetted by 
this step. On the contrary, we believe this 
action will create another union in the 
field and we will have more jurisdiction 
problems than ever in textiles. 


The United Textile Workers of America 
intends to continue its vigorous organiza- 
tional activities, regardless of the out- 
come of this situation. I think the dele- 


gates at this convention might have been 
confused by some of the remarks that 
were uttered, but I assure you it should 
be obvious to all concerned that an or- 
ganization of 120,000 workers, marching 
as one, thinking as one, acting as one 
and working as one, as advocated by you, 
President Green, will do a damned sight 
better job than two different organiza- 
tions going in two different directions. 
That is why we want this question referred 
back for further consideration. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We will now 
vote on the amendment offered by Dele- 
gate Klenert. The amendment provides 
that the matter be referred back to the 
Executive Council and that the charter 
issued be inoperative. All in favor of that 
amendment will Those 
opposed, no. 


please say aye. 


The noes have it, and it is so ordered. 


The question now recurs on the adoption 
of the committee’s report. All in favor 
of the adoption of the committee’s report 
please say aye. Those opposed, no, The 
ayes have it, and it is so ordered. 


SPECIAL ORDER—ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS 


DELEGATE MURPHY, Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers: Mr. Chairman, at 
this time I make a motion that the elec- 
tion of officers be made a special order 
of business tomorrow afternoon at 2:30 
o'clock. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


At 5:35 o'clock, p. m. the convention re- 
cessed to 8:00 o’clock p.m. of the same 
day. 
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FIFTH DAY—MONDAY EVENING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
8:15 o’clock p.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have some 
very interesting visitors here from Turkey 
and other countries whom I want to intro- 
duce to you tonight and who will speak 
to you briefly. They have come a long, 
long way, traveled over a long distance to 
meet with us and to sit with us while this 
convention is in session. Of course, one of 
our chief aims and purposes is to develop 
a friendly international cooperation be- 
tween the free trade union movements in 
other countries throughout Europe with 
the American Federation of Labor. 


We are proud to have these gentlemen 
here as our guests, We want them to know 


their friends and that the 
Federation of Labor will co- 
operate to the fullest extent, serving in 
every way possible to promote their free 
democratic trade union movements. 


that we are 
American 


The first gentleman I want to introduce 
to you is Mr. Ismail Aras. 


Mr. Aras is the General Secretary of the 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers Union of 
Turkey. He is one of the founders of the 
Turkish trade union movement. In ad- 
dition, he is the founder and publisher of 
a labor newspaper in Ankara, which is the 
capital of Turkey. Mr. Aras is now en- 
gaged in a great struggle to eliminate 
existing anti-strike laws in Turkey and is 
also attempting to create a national feder- 
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ation of labor for Turkey. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Aras is one of the leading 
figures of the new free trade union move- 
ment which is now being born in Turkey. 


MR. ISMAIL ARAS 


(General Secretary of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Workers Union of Turkey) 


President Green, Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany, members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and delegates to the 70th annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor, it is really a great pleasure for 
me to be here among you and to be your 
guest. It is difficult to describe or express 
in words my emotions and feelings at this 
moment, Only those who value the dig- 
nity of the individual human being and 
who recognize the rights of humanity can 
understand what it means for me to bring 
to you the greetings and appreciation of 
the trade unionists of free and independ- 
ent Turkey. 


My dear fellow workers, in order to be 
able to understand what it means to have 
a free trade union movement in Turkey, 
it is necessary that I give you some idea 
and appreciation of the geographical and 
political situation of my country today. 





From its very beginnings, Turkey has 
been a democratic country. Our nation’s 
fate depends in large measure on its un- 
fortunate geographical location, inasmuch 
as we are surrounded by the Soviet Union. 
Our free country does not have on its 
boundaries a nation which pursues a good 
neighbor policy, but rather we have a 
nation under a regime lacking any faith 
in justice and freedom. Instead of prac- 
ticing a policy based upon human rights, 
our neighbor, the USSR, is led by a govern- 
ment which can be called the assassin of 
freedom, 


This is why the Turks have been forced 
so many times to neglect the problems of 
their people in order to divert their energy 
and resources to protect the national inde- 
pendence against any possible aggression 
growing out of the foreign policy of our 
bad neighbor. 


If you examine the history of the Turk- 
ish labor movement, one will discover that 
our progress has been slowed down and 
interrupted because of the imperialistic 
drive of the Soviet Union. For we are 
really the only nation which has fought 
and is fighting Communism in an all-out 
fashion in the Middle East and most of 
Europe. 


Our people have a great love of their 
nation, their motherland. This is why we 
are such a great fortress preventing the 





further advance of Soviet imperialism. 
And we are proud that not only we or 
Europe is profiting from our everlasting 
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vigilance, but the entire free world. It is 
because of our demonstration that we can 
and will fight against the aggressor that 
we cannot understand why we have not 
yet been included in the North Atlantic 
Pact. Our aims are the same as yours and 
we feel that we are part of your common 
defense. Why, therefore, are we left out? 
We do not see any reason why Turkey is 
not accepted unconditionally as a member 
of the North Atlantic Pact, for there is no 
doubt that we in the labor movement are 
firmly united in the desire to be strong in 
order to defend the establishment and the 
expansion of freedom everywhere. 


Now, I should like to give you some short 
description of our trade union movement 
which is now beginning to evolve. In the 
past, our development has been very 
spotty and even at times was completely 
stopped, but at the end of World War II 
in 1947, trade unionism really began to de- 
velop as a result of the passage of new 
and special laws. Since that time there 
has been a great deal of growth of trade 
unions throughout Turkey. Various local 
unions are being organized so that today 
there are about 150 local unions. These 
unions are now subdivided into six re- 
gional organizations. We have not yet cre- 
ated a national federation, but we have a 
coordinating committee which is charged 
with the responsibility of creating the 
basis for a national federation of labor 
It is our belief that in the beginning of 
1952 we will have such a body organized 
and that the Turkish Federation of Labor 
will be able to take its place eventually in 
the ranks of the International Confeder- 
ation of Free Trade Unions. 


Our unions are still in an elementary 
stage and are controlled by a national law 
dealing with labor organization. Accord- 
ing to this law, workers can apply to the 
government and must comply with certain 
simple formalities in order to be able to 
operate as a trade union. There are not 
any special restrictions, but in a case 
where the labor union is completely 
against the government the survival of 
such an organization will depend upon the 
decision of the national court of justice. 
But the government itself cannot arbi- 
trarily restrict or ban unions merely be- 
cause they are not in agreement with the 
government as is practiced in such nations 
under the domination of a dictator, 





There is one law in Turkey against 
which we are now fighting. This refers to 
the right of the Ministry of Labor to send 
inspectors around the country to survey 
the activities of labor unions. This is 
something which is practiced against our 
will and desire. We are now attempting to 
change this law and, in fact, eliminate it 
completely. For we are _ interested in 
operating and acting only within the 
framework of laws which are democratic 
and just. 


Concerning the labor movement as a 
whole, I should like to say that we regard 
as our fundamental task the protection of 
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both the civil rights and the standards of 
living of the Turkish workers. That is why 
we are now engaged in a fight to expand 
the rights of workers and their trade 
unions by changing the present law which 
forbids strikes to take place. The present 
government is attempting to pass a law 
which will eliminate this prohibition of 
strikes and has prepared the draft of a 
new law which has been sent to the vari- 
ous trade unionists for their examination 
and study. It will then go to the legis- 
lature for final adoption. When we will 
have the right to strike, we feel certain 
that we will be able to engage in real col- 
lective bargaining and we will then be 
able to have real collective bargaining 
agreements. We feel that it should be 
through the strength of our unions that 
we will be able to get such gains as va- 
cations with pay, social security, work- 
men’s compensation, and increased wages. 
Towards the defense of these human and 
economic rights, the new trade union 
movement of Turkey is dedicated. 


Concerning international affairs, the 
Turkish trade unionists are standing with 
the world of freedom and democracy on 
the 38th parallel of Korea. Our main ideal 
is to realize the aims and aspirations of 
the United Nations to which we are so 
closely attached. 

We know free trade unions 


that can 


only develop and prosper in the atmos- 
phere of democracy and that real eco- 
nomic and social justice can only be 


achieved within the political system of de- 
mocracy. We have seen how millions of 


workers in the Soviet Union are now 
working under the lash of dictatorial 
masters. As free men, we must save the 


world of labor from being crushed by the 
advance of the Soviet slave system and 
we are always ready to be in the vanguard 
of such a movement of resistance to any 
form of slave labor. 


Turning to the economic situation of 
Turkey, it is important to realize that 
Turkey is one of the richest countries in 
the world in natural resources, but un- 
fortunately the economy of Turkey today 
is very poor. Our economic progress has 
not gone forward for many reasons. Tur- 
key has had to fight several wars even 
during this century. These wars held back 
the economic and social development of 
our country. Since the end of World War 
II, we have once again begun to work 
vigorously for the reconstruction of our 
national economy and there is no doubt 
that the economic aid of the Marshall Plan 
has aided enormously. But it is still not 
enough as far as the standards of the 
workers are concerned. We thank America 
and especially the American workers for 
what they have done by helping us with 
so much economic aid and for having 
made it possible for us to begin our re- 
construction. We hope that the point 4 
program of President Truman will be of 
some assistance to our country. For if we 
can receive enough technical assistance, 
we will be able to increase our production 
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and at the same time help increase the 
standard of living of our workers. For 
What you have done and what you will 
be able to do in the future, we Turks are 
deeply grateful and we thank you from the 
bottom of our hearts, 


I have taken some of your precious time 
in order to give you a picture of how we 
Turks feel and at the same time to tell 
you something about our trade union 
movement which is still in the infant 
stage. We need help not so much of the 
material kind, but moral assistance espe- 
cially from you who are so experienced 
in the field of trade union organization. 
Your European representative, Mr. Irving 
Brown, has visited Turkey several times 
and we have learned much from him which 
has been useful to us in the building of 
trade unions. We will never forget the 
contribution which your representative, 
Brother Brown, has made in these early 
stages of the creation of a Turkish labor 
movement. We are extremely grateful to 
him and he will always have a niche in 
the history of our labor movement. 





Before I close, let me make one last 
point, Moscow and its servants do not 
like and will not like the kind of trade 
union organization we are developing, for 
there will be no ways or means for the 
Cominform to be able to propagate its 
form of tyrannical philosophy in our trade 
unions. Furthermore, we Turks will fight 
Soviet aggression if it should ever come, 
whether we are helped or whether we are 
alone. For we think there is only one 
nation, there is only one body of people 
in this world which despises Communism 
as completely and as deeply as this nation 
which is called Turkey. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: We do appreci- 
ate the address brought to us by the repre- 
free trade union 


sentative of the move- 


ment in Turkey. 


PRESENTATION TO 
PRESIDENT GREEN 
PRESIDENT GREEN: 
Turkey has 
which he has 
Federation of 


Our friend from 
this beautiful 
painting presented to the 
American Labor. We will 
always cherish it as a reminder of his visit 
The Electrical 

Istanbul, Turkey, 


brought to us 


with us. Transportation 


Union of sent it to the 


American Federation of Labor through 


our very dear friend here. 


Now I want to present to you a repre- 
sentative of the Finnish Trade Union Fed- 


eration, Mr. Olay Lindblom. 


Mr, Lindblom is the 
of the Trade 


General Secretary 


Finnish Union Federation. 
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He is one of the leaders of the democratic 
trade union forces successfully resisting 
the attempt of the Communists to capture 
the trade union movement. The inability 
of the Communists to win over the trade 
unions is the major reason that the Soviet 
Union has been unable to reduce Finland 
to a slave status. 





MR. OLAV LINDBLOM 


(Secretary of the Finnish Trade Union 
Federation) 


President Green, Secretary -Treasurer 
Meany, fellow delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men: On behalf of the organized workers 
of Finland, it is a great pleasure for me 
to extend to you the warmest of greet- 
ings and the best of thanks for the kind 
invitation to attend the A. F. of L. Con- 
vention. For the first time in the history 
of our organization our close cooperation 
takes this shape and form. I believe that 
an opportunity to be acquainted with 
American trade union activities will in 
many ways enlighten the various tenden- 
cies existing in our small country con- 
cerning the everyday life of the Ameri- 
van worker and his participation in the 
trade union field. 


I believe that on this historical occasion 
it is proper to say a few words about the 
conditions under which the organized 
workers of my country live. I would like 
to mention, first, that the really active 
trade unions, in the literal sense of the 
word, had their beginnings in the 1870s. 
The first nation-wide unions were born in 
the 1890s, and the first attempt to form 
a federation was made at the beginning 
of this century. Nineteen hundred and 
seven marks the actual foundation date of 
our Federation. Following that, and after 
many hard fights and much difficulty with 
the Employers’ Association, our Feder- 
ation was finally recognized and made an 
agreement with the employers which safe- 
guards the principle of collective bargain- 
ing covering all trades in our country. 
During the winter war with the Soviet 
Union in 1940, the final fundamental form 
of our national collective bargaining agree- 
ment took shape and was finally drafted 
and put in a new written form in 1944. 
Our collective agreements cover all indus- 
tries now and cover not only our 300,000 
members, but the unorganized workers as 
well. Our path in Finland has not been 
without difficulty. We faced the worst 
sufferings during the Second World War. 
At the end of the war, we had a shortage 
of everything—food, clothing, and raw 
materials. We lost one-tenth of our terri- 
tory and 12 per cent of our industry when 
we handed over Carelia to the Soviets 
according to the peace treaty. We were 
compelled to evacuate and resettle half a 
million people from Carelia in a smaller 
Finland. Half a million people in your 


great country would be a trifle, but in 
Finland half a million people constitute 
one-eighth of the total population. Over 
one-third of our territory in Northern Fin- 
land and Lapland was entirely destroyed 
by the Germans, who did not leave a single 
telegraph pole or milestone. Our industrial 
productivity was reduced to one-half of 
its prewar capacity. Machinery was worn 
out and there was a shortage of man- 
power due to the men being in the army. 
Due to lack of fertilizers and cattle feed, 
our farms, on which half the nation de- 
pends for its livelihood, produced only 
about half of the amount of prewar days. 
The same was true of transport. But since 
then we have resettled the Carelians and 
rebuilt Lapland; our farm production is 
greater than before the war and industrial 
output is already one and a half times as 
big as prewar production. We have fairly 
promptly delivered heavy war reparations 
to the Soviet Union which, under the first 
years, exceeded over 19 per cent of the 
total national income and we think that 
we will be able to fulfill our remaining 
obligations by the end of 1952 as called 
for by the peace treaty. 





Such a task would have been a heavy 
one for any nation in the world. At any 
rate, we have fulfilled it and we don’t 
know of any other nation which has paid 
its war debts as punctually and has at the 
same time restored its productivity under 
such trying circumstances and practically 
without any foreign help. We, in Finland, 
have considered the fulfillment of this job 
as our obligation and we do not wish to 
stress it. What we would like to stress 
is that during all these years we have had 
to put up a struggle for the democracy 
and the freedom of our people against the 
Communist movement which, because of 
the exceptional postwar conditions, had 
gained a strong foothold in Finland. As in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, the Com- 
munists tried in our country to gain con- 
trol of the trade unions and to become a 
power in our political life. Because of our 
firm fight, they have been prevented so 
far from carrying out their plans. There 
is much that I could tell you about this 
struggle, but since the latest issue of the 
“Free Trade Union News’’ carries a very 
good article covering this story, I assume 
you are familiar with it. 


We, therefore, believe that we deserve 
to redeem our place and our rights among 
the free and democratic nations of the 
world. Small nations as a rule have a 
feeling of insecurity; under present world 
conditions, this feeling of insecurity is 
greater than ever. We fall often almost 
too easily under the iron heel of big 
powers. Finland was forced into the winter 
war of 1940 because two of the great 
powers had made an agreement. We were 
forced into the Second World War be- 
cause those two great powers disagreed. 
Our liberty and right to live our own life 
as an independent nation was of no inter- 
est to those powers and before the end of 
the war, one could say that we were for- 
mally at war with the United States. 











ne a 





I might add, jokingly, no wonder we lost 
that war. 


I have only a little to add in this con- 
nection. Our fight against the Com- 
munists can be told to you by Brother 
Irving Brown. He has had a very interest- 
ing opportunity to visit with our Congress 
last June. At that time he represented the 
A. F. of L. and the ICFTU, and we had 
an opportunity to do battle with the repre- 
sentatives of the Russians and the WFTU. 


I think that it is often very difficult to 
understand the situation in Finland. Your 
country is big and your problems are big, 
too. Our country is small and maybe our 
problems, in your eyes, are very little. 
But we fight for our independence, our 
rights and our freedom and for democracy. 
These things, in my opinion, are the most 
interesting everywhere for all people who 
love freedom. 


Perhaps I can help you a little to under- 
stand our problems. I can give you this 
very simple advice. Look at the map of 
Europe and think of the comparison of 
Finland and Russia and remember the 
shadow of the Iron Curtain. Also re- 
member that the population of Finland is 
7 million and Russia has about 200 mil- 
lion. Remember, also, that behind the 
Iron Curtain live 1,000,000,000 people. Re- 
member always that we Finns don’t like 
iron heels or chains and Communism. 
We like freedom, rights, democracy, inde- 
pendence, and peace—peace the most im- 
portant of these things. 


We can say that our experiences and 
our deeds give us the right to always ex- 
press our opinions about liberty and inde- 
pendence. Our experiences are the factors 
which influence our opinions on the ques- 
tion of the need for peace. It would be 
difficult to find more devoted and reliable 
friends of democracy and peace than the 
people of Finland. We feel that the job we 
have done in achieving independence and 
increasing the standard of living of our 
people is of such importance that we think 
it worthwhile to stress it in our discussions 
with the big nations. We feel that it gives 
us the right to continue our work in our 
own way and in peace. However, we wish 
to stress further that under the circum- 
stances our strength alone is not enough 
to safeguard these principles and we hope 
that the big nations all over the globe 
will heed our thoughts. 


The U.S. A. is a big country, but be- 
cause it is a combination of small states 
and different nationalities we believe that 
here we can find a real echo to the 
thoughts which I have tried to express in 
a very brief form concerning liberty and 
democracy. 


Our confidence in the American workers 
and their powerful and mighty organi- 
zation gives us the right to think so. 


_ May I once more thank you for the kind 
invitation and for the hospitality which 
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I personally have had the pleasure to en- 
joy during my visit here in your great 
country. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to thank 
our Brother from Finland for his visit with 
us and for the instructive message he 
brought. We hope his visit here will be 
pleasant and that he will enjoy a safe 
return home, 


Now I want to present to you a repre- 
sentative of the Pakistan Federation of 
Labor, located at Karachi, Pakistan— 
Brother C. P. Dave the Assistant General 
Secretary of the All-Pakistan Confeder- 
ation of Labor. Mr. Dave has been espe- 
cially active in the organization of the 
dockers and seamen of West Pakistan and 
is also now acting as the General Secre- 
tary of the Pakistan Maritime Federation. 
Mr. Dave has also been very active in the 
organization of the first Asian Regional 
Conference of the ICFTU, which was held 
last May in Karachi. 


I take great pleasure in presenting to 
you now Brother Dave. 


MR. C. P. DAVE 


(Assistant Secretary-General, All- 
Pakistan Confederation of Labor) 


Mr. President, members of the Execu- 
tive Council, delegates and friends: 


I am particularly grateful, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to you for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words to your great 
convention. I am directed to convey the 
greetings and good wishes of Brother 
M. A. Khatib, President of All-Pakistan 
Confederation of Labor, for the success of 
this convention. I wish to also convey 
to you the message of fraternal good will 
from the three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand organized workers of Pakistan. 


Ours is a new country which came into 
existence only four years ago. And, hence, 
our trade union movement is young and in 
the formative stage. Still we have been 
able to organize the National Unions of 
railway men, seamen, other’ transport 
workers, textile workers, engineering 
labor, agricultural workers, municipal 
workers and communication workers. The 
Communists, I am glad to report, do not 
have any hold on the trade union move- 
ment in Pakistan. A distinctive feature of 
All-Pakistan Confederation of Labor is its 
emphasis on the constructive tasks of the 
trade union movement. We do not look 
upon trade unions as mere agencies for 
securing economic concessions. We regard 
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them as social and cultural organizations 
calculated to advance workers’ economic 
and other interests and also to teach them 
the democratic way of life. 


Some people are talking of British im- 
perialism and American imperialism to- 
day, but British imperialism is dead and 
gone, never to return; and American im- 
perialism is not to be found anywhere. 
On the contrary, America is trying to help 
and bring up the downtrodden and under- 
developed countries and she should be 
congratulated for these laudable efforts. 


The lesson of recent history is forming 
a very clear pattern in the East. China, 
Indo-China, Burma, and Korea clearly 
show the way in which international com- 
munism is marching. The U.S. S. R. has 
directed its major effort to win over Asia 
for communism. It is, therefore, in the 
fitness of things that men of good will all 
over the world should unite to fight this 
modern tyranny of communism with the 
same militant spirit. This convention is a 
sincere attempt in the right direction. 


It is also the responsibility of the Asian 
countries to develop their potential re- 
sources with will and vigor. The Asian 
trade union leaders should not only fight 
the economic battles of the organized 
workers, but also educate the workers on 
genuine democratic lines so that they are 
in a position to fight the menace of inter- 
national communism. That, as far as I 
gather, is the only way, and although the 
fight against the modern reactionary force 
of communism may be long, I am sure 
that the really progressive and democratic 
forces are bound to win. Let us, there- 
fore, devote all our energies to this task. 


I plead for unity in the ranks of the 
free toiling masses throughout the free 
and independent countries of the world. 
I confess that there are many imperfec- 
tions in the democratic social system, 
which I strongly advocate, but the rela- 
tive amount of freedom and independence 
that is enjoyed by the free and demo- 
cratic unions as compared with the non- 
democratic trade union movement is ex- 
tensively large. 


All- Pakistan Confederation of Labor 
has been affiliated to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. We 
were never affiliated to the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions. And 
when the free trade unions of the world 
decided to form the ICFTU, we joined it 
by the free unanimous vote of our annual 
General Conference over a year ago. We 
are proud of the fact that we were able 
to successfuly organize the First Asian 
Regional Conference of the ICFTU in 
Karachi in last May. There were no 
Communist demonstrations against this 
ICFTU Conference in Karachi, which in 
Asia means a lot. 


Your Free Trade Union Committee is 
doing great work in Asia. It has been ably 
represented by Brothers Dick Deverall, 
Irving Brown and Harry Goldberg from 
time to time, 


One of the major bases for the colonial 
and semi-colonial economy of large sec- 
tions of Asia is found in the now century- 
old plantations, which are extensive. 
Large areas, which formerly grew food 
for local populations have during the past 
century come under rubber, tea, sugar, 
coffee, coconut and spice cultivation con- 
sisting of the so-called ‘‘cash-crop sys- 
tem.’’ Under plantation system, werkers 
have been shorn of many basic economic 
and civil rights and live under a status of 
semi-slavery. The plantation economy is 
Asia-wide and is controlled by private 
groups. Plantation owners have prospered 
as Asian workers have decayed. Although 
political freedom has been achieved by 
most of the Asian countries, full economic 
freedom is yet to come. I appeal to the 
workers in America to unite and fight to- 
gether with all the workers of the world 
to achieve the common goal of economic 
freedom and social welfare. 


In some of the countries of Asia, Gov- 
ernments either directly or indirectly have 
sponsored the formation and _financ- 
ing of trade unions, which are in fact— 
government “Labor fronts.’”’ I am happy 
to report that our country, Pakistan, has 
ratified the I. L. O. Convention No. 87 
concerning freedom of association and 
the protection of the right to organize. 
Just as one must denounce Communist and 
Fascist formation of Government ‘‘Labor 
fronts,’’ so also we must strongly condemn 
any attempt to control workers through 
puppet or Government dominated trade 
unions. 


It is clear that all organizations, whose 
activities and policies are not determined 
by their membership, but by external 
forces—whether these be Governments, 
employers or political parties, can not be 
regarded as organs for the promotion of 
interests of Labor, but are actually in- 
struments for the oppression of the work- 
ing people. This applies particularly to 
the state-controlled trade unions of con- 
temporary dictatorships. 


Finally, I express my personal cordial 
greetings to the delegates assembled here 
and wish the Convention Godspeed. 


Long live the American Federation of 
Labor! 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We thank our 
visitor for this splendid address, and we 
are happy to have him here with us. 


Now I have the honor of presenting 
to you a representative from China. He 
represents the free trade union move- 
ment of China. His name is Wang Chung. 
He was born in Shanghai shortly follow- 
ing the first World War. For over 20 
years he has been a machinist in that 
city. At great risk to his life he made a 
courageous escape to freedom in May of 
this year. Mr. Wang Chung spent five 
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months in a Communist jail shortly after 
the Communists wrested Shanghai from 
the people. He is an active leader of the 
underground trade union 
hind China’s Iron Curtain. 


movement be- 


I present to you Brother Wang Chung. 


MR. WANG CHUNG 
(Underground Free Trade Movement 
in Communist China) 


President Green, brother workers, dis- 


tinguished guests: 


I need not tell you how greatly honored 
I am to be able to speak to you today on 
the occasion of the 70th annual conven- 
tion of this great bastion of democracy, 
the American Federation of Labor. I am 
especially honored by the fact that for 
the first time in American Labor history 
a Chinese brother worker has been given 
the opportunity of addressing this il- 
lustrious gathering of American Labor 
leaders. Thank you very much for this 
opportunity. 


Permit me to introduce myself. My name 
is Wang Chung. I happen to be a Christian 
born in Shanghai. Less than four months 
ago, I was working as a machinist in a 
Shanghai factory; the same type of work 
| have been doing for the past twenty 
years. This plant is now closed for lack 
of raw materials. I am glad—very glad 
indeed—that I made my decision to es- 
cape from behind the Iron Curtain in 
China. 


The escape route I chose was fraught 
with all manner of danger and unpleasant 
surprises, for I travelled much of the way 
on foot disguised as a peddler. In Hang- 
chow and Pinghsiang, secret police went 
over me—from head to foot—searching for 
what I do not know. In Hengyang, I 
was forced to detrain with several others 
from a third class coach by a plain clothes- 
man who bound us in chains, questioned 
us for three days, browbeat and whipped 
us. We were all released after three days 
without food. I never did know whether 
any of the others with me at the time 
were also in the process of making the 
dangerous escape to freedom, 


About one mile from the border, foot- 
sore and exhausted from the long jour- 
ney, | encountered the final ‘“‘gift’’ of Com- 
munist treachery. I had obtained the 
services of a native, who was willing to 
guide me through the maze of barbed 
wire, Soviet border police, machine guns 
and bloodhounds., My so-called guide had 
led me into an ambush right at the border. 
Had not my suspicions been aroused 
earlier, I might never haye made it. I 
knocked him out and quickly slid under 
the final fence to freedom amidst the 


curses, lights and bullets which shattered 
the night air through a hole in the Iron 
Curtain, 


I know now that you will be interested 
in a first-hand report of what lies behind 
China’s Iron Curtain. My observations 
there make it necessary for me to em- 
phasize to you and to all Americans and 
other free peoples of the world that, under 
the banner of Russia’s Cominform, the 
Chinese Communists are preparing for 
war in Asia on a larger and larger scale. 
You must believe me when I say to you 
that more wars are coming in Asia. The 
only industries running at full blast in 
China are munitions industries and their 
accessories like steel, iron, machine shops 
and the shipyards. In Shanghai, the Com- 
munist aggressors are building new ex- 
tensions of their small arms factories, all 
of which are running day and night on 
double shift. Heavy munitions, such as 
tanks and artillery, are not being turned 
out in China to my knowledge, but all 
of us know that the Russian masters of 
China are handling this end of things. In 
spite of Communist losses in Korea, the 
stockpiling of heavy Russian tanks, guns 
and jet. aircraft in Shanghai, for example, 
is frightening. The city’s air is roaring 
daily with the sound of jet aircraft cours- 
ing across the sky. 


What about the workers? When the 
Communists entered the city 28 months 
ago, their policy was business as usual. 
Within three months, near normal indus- 
trial production was reached. Then came 
the infamous period of expropriation. With 
Communist backing, workers in privately- 
owned—especially foreign-owned—plants 
demanded the power of controlling their 
factories. Workers got that power. The 
plants were theirs, the Communists said. 
Wages were then doubled or trebled and 
working hours reduced. Business fell off 
and plant owners sought loans from Com- 
munist banks. The employers soon went 
broke and the factories were taken over 
by Soviet authorities on the Communist- 
directed ‘‘request’’ of workers, The period 
of retrenchment ensued. Wages were re- 
duced and working hours increased; also 
on the so-called ‘‘request’’ of the workers, 
who always managed to adopt “unani- 
mously” resolutions at meetings of ‘‘will- 
ingness’’ to sacrifice their personal in- 
terests for the State. Even the slaves of 
the slavor labor camps in North China 
and Manchuria ‘‘volunteer’’ their services 
in writing! 


How do Our workers feel about this? 
Two years ago, they were non-committal. 
Today, I can tell you 95% of the Chinese 
Labor force hates communism and every- 
thing it stands for. For one thing, work- 
ing hours have increased from the former 
8 to 10 hour day to 12 hours with an ad- 
ditional 2 to 4 hour increase for munitions 
and other war plants. Wages have been 
cut to the bone. Three years ago, I was 
getting 600 pounds of rice per month for 
a nine hour day. Six months ago, I drew 
200 pounds of rice per month for a 16 hour 
day. 
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Secondly, we were asked to liquidate 
the employer class. We did. Now lots of 
us are unemployed. Third, farmers have 
been pitted against the landlord. Anyone 
who leases even half an acre of land is a 
landlord and may be arrested or shot. 
This is agrarian “reform’’ and many peo- 
ple in the West have been fooled by it. 
Having crucified the landlords, the State 
has stepped in with a harsh cruelty far in 
excess of that of even the most heartless 
of landlords. I saw with my own eyes 
farmers paying three quarters of their 
harvests to the State in the form of taxes. 
Fourth, the Communists are bent on de- 
stroying the family system. Children are 
taught to denounce their parents in pub- 
lic. There is no sense of security from 
the cops or MVD boys. 


Now in order to compensate for what 
the Communists know to be the rapidly- 
increasing widespread opposition to their 
Soviet tactics, a mass purge of dissident 
elements among all classes of the people 
in China was set in force through regu- 
lations passed on February 21, 1951. Since 
that date, there has been going on what 
is probably the biggest wholesale slaugh- 
ter of innocent people in the history of 
the world. Executions of the Chinese 
people take place both privately and in 
public, in some cases before huge crowds. 
The so-called trials of the people are very 
often broadcast so that all may be ter- 
rorized. No one knows the exact total of 
persons executed, but based upon figures 
released by the Communists themselves 
in their own controlled newspapers, it is 
ealculated that more Chinese people have 
gone to their deaths on the mainland 
itself than have been slaughtered in the 
Korean Communist aggression to date. 


Let me give you a few facts on this 
mass killing. On April 27, 1951, the Com- 
munist police rounded up 60,000 persons 
in Shanghai alone. On May Ist (our Labor 
Day), 285 brother workers were executed 
at one time in that city. If you would 
like these facts verified, may I suggest 
you attempt to obtain copies of the Com- 
munist papers in Shanghai from late April 
and early May, 1951. 


And so in the name of Communism, 
Socialism or whatever else you wish to 
eall it, our people are dying, our families 
being destroyed, our Confucian teachings 
damned. In Soviet China, falsehood is 
truth, blackmail is honor, bondage is free- 
dom, hatred is love, war is peace. 


Can there be any wonder that we re- 
sist? We shall resist and resist again 
and again until we are free men in a free 
world. Two years ago, there suddenly ap- 
peared on the mainland and in Free China 
an organization, the Free China Labor 
League. The leader of our League is young 
and capable Mr. Lu Ching-shih, who is 
with us now at this conference. I want to 
emphasize to you that this League has 
drawn tremendous encouragement and 
spiritual assistance through this great 
weapon of democratic and human rights, 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
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Free Trade Union Committee. Our aims 
and yours are truly one. To date, 2,695 
of our brothers have been arrested and 
1,221 shot; many of them for resisting, 
for taking proper care of war making 
plants so that they can no longer serve 
the enemies of the Chinese people, nor 
the enemies of the American people 
and all other freedom-loving nations. 
Our underground workers in China are 


daily keeping alive the spirit of free- 
dom and of friendship for America 
and other free lands. Chinese factory 


workers behind the Iron Curtain have 
come to know of such famous organiza- 
tions as the American Federation of La- 
bor, they are seeing the slave labor 
maps, they are getting plenty of news 
about the free trade unions of the world 
because we get it to them through the 
Iron Curtain. 


In closing, I would ask you to remember 
one thing about your own great American 
Federation of Labor and the Free Trade 
Union Committee and their work in ex- 
tending the hand of friendship and under- 
standing to us in China. It is this: Never 
underestimate your importance in this 
world crisis. More than any government, 
more than any military group or big fi- 
nancial appropriation, more than any po- 
litical group, more than any official or 
unofficial propaganda organization, the 
American Federation of Labor has, 
through its activities based on its shrewd 
political insight into man’s true hopes, 
brought its influence to bear upon the 
Chinese people and given them hope in 
the darkness. 


It is hard, of course, to express our real 
appreciation, but in token of our gratitude, 
our common hopes and our cooperation, 
I take great pleasure in presenting to 
President Green for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor this silk scroll. We under- 
stand that your powerful Federation is 
about to put up a new building, a new 
house of American Labor. We will be 
honored and thrilled to have this mes- 
sage from the Chinese workers placed in 
your new home. In ancient times, it is said 
that the two tigers drawn upon the scroll 
are symbolic of mutual defense, one of 
the other. Let it be a remembrance of our 
own unity of purpose in every sense. I 
take this opportunity also to present to 
President Green and to the members of 
the Executive Council of this body copies 
of a little pamphlet we just published, 
setting forth in detail the persecution of 
Chinese workers living under the Com- 
munist tyranny. 


Thank you very much for your invita- 
tion and this opportunity. We are to- 
gether. We shall fight together. We shall 
win together. When we win, freedom 
wins and tyranny dies! 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I know you have 
all been inspired and heartened by this 
very splendid address just delivered by 
Mr. Wang Chung, and we thank him sin- 
cerely for his visit. 














Now, I have pleasure in presenting to 
representative of the organized 
labor movement of Australia, Mr, 


nald R. Broadby. 


you a 


tegi- 


Mr. Broadby is the General Secretary of 
the Australian Council of Trade Unions 
which organization recently voted to af- 
filiate to the ICFTU. Mr. 
formerly the General 
Street Carmen's 


Broadby was 
Secretary of the 
Union in Australia and 
has also served as a delegate to the ILO in 
1947. Mr. Broadby 
finest organized 
in the entire 


represents one of the 
trade union movements 
Pacific area and has done 
much to defend the cause of 
in Australia and resist the 
Soviet totalitarianism to 
democractiec trade 


democracy 
attempts of 
take over the 
unions. 


I have pleasure in 
Mr. Broadby. 


presenting to you 


REGINALD R. BROADBY 


(Secretary, Australian Council of 
Trade Unions) 
President Green, Secretary Meany and 


tepresentatives of the A. F. of L. here 
assembled: 


I have the privilege and responsibility 
of conveying to this great convention of 


the American Federation of Labor, fra- 
ternal greetings from the Trade Union 
Movement of Australia, and I preface 


my address to you to say that the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions is deeply 
appreciative of your generous and prac- 
tical gesture of good will in inviting an 
Australian Trade Union Delegation to be 
associated with you in this, your 70th 
convention. 


At the outset I want to acknowledge 
our debt of gratitude to the American 
nation for the powerful and decisive part 





played by your sons in defending Aus- 
tralia from invasion by the Japanese 
forces in the dark days of 1942 to 1945. 


We will always be grateful. We learned 
to love your sons. My only complaint is 
that your sons also learned to love our 
daughters and indeed brought some of 
them back to your great country. 


To me, as a trade unionist from ‘‘down 
under,”’ the opportunity to study first 
hand, your powerful institutions is unique, 
and the bonds of friendship and coopera- 
tion will be reinforced by my intention 
to take back to Australia, what I believe 
you would want me to do, a factual and 
faithful report of your organizational set- 
up, your achievements to date and your 
program of action for the future, both in 
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the national and international fields of 
endeavor. For it is only by a frank analy- 
sis of each other’s successes and failures, 
plus the cultivation of tolerance, that we 
will conjointly blend the democratic trade 





union movements of the world into a 
virile force against the soul-destroying 
ideology of the Left and the greed and 


selfishness of the Right. 

I listened attentively on Monday to the 
brilliant speech delivered by your worthy 
President full of wisdom and discerned 
in it a feeling of deep pride fully justi- 
fied by the achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, which prompts me 
to ask your indulgence to say that I, too, 
am proud of the achievements of the 
comparatively small Australian Trade 
Union Movement. For while our total 
population is a mere eight million souls 
in a large island of nearly three million 
square miles, one in every 5% of that 
eight million is a trade unionist. Not so 
much by force, but by conviction, al- 
though I admit that compulsory unionism 
is part of our policy. Indeed, it may be 
of interest to you to know that the state 
law of Queensland demands that a worker 
must be a member of his appropriate 
trade union. 


The power of unionism in our country 
is now frankly acknowledged and is ac- 
cepted as an integral part of community 
life. The Australian worker looks to the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions, with 
its affiliated membership of one million 
member unionists to crystallize his 
thoughts and ambitions not only in the 
economic, social and cultural field but in 
the political field. It has given him a sense 
of importance in society, and what is 
vitally important, a sense of responsibility 
as a citizen in a democratic community. 


Might I digress to say that I was in- 
spired by the address delivered to your 
convention this morning by Mr. Keenan. 
And may I be so bold as to suggest, sir, 
that the Taft-Hartley Act may well prove 
to be a blessing in disguise, to the extent 
that it will inspire you to fight politically, 
as you have undoubtedly fought industri- 
ally in the past. 





Much benefit has accrued to the Aus- 
tralian workers through the medium of the 
Australian Political Labor Party—a direct 
creation of organized unionism in the early 
part of the century. Labor Governments 
in the federal, state, and municipal spheres 
have been responsible for much beneficial 
legislation. This does not mean, however, 
that the trade unions have relied, or ever 
will rely, on the politicians as an alterna- 
tive to vigilant and militant industrial 
action. 





Every mother, for instance, 
monthly endowment 


receives a 
for each child under 
16 years of age, two-thirds of which is 
paid for by employers through a tax on 
payrolls. The balance is paid from a social 
insurance fund. The Labor Government of 
the State of New South Wales recently 
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decreed by law that its employees must 
receive three months’ leave on full pay 
after every ten consecutive years of serv- 
ice. And, so, I could go on to justify our 
belief that we are a small, but progessive 
unit of the free trade union movement of 
the world. 


Our difficulties, however, are manifold, 
but we are forever inspired by those two 
simple and significant words so well known 
to every thinking free trade unionist— 
“Unity and Vigilance.’’ How true this has 
been in recent years, for like every other 
democratic trade union movement, the 
Australian Council of Trade Unions has 
been obliged to wage unceasing war on 
two fronts simultaneously — against our 
external enemy, the selfish, short-sighted 
and rapacious employer and our internal 
enemy, the Communist disruptionist. 


In regard to the latter, I merely assure 
you we are combating communism effec- 
tively and permanently, not with the 
weapons of totalitarianism, but with the 
cold, hard logic embodied in the principles 
of Australian trade unionism. We don’t 
deny an adherent of communism from con- 
testing a union office as Stalin would deny 
a democrat the freedom to challenge the 
Soviet system of trade unionism, because 
the tactics of the Communist soon expose 
him to the distrust of and quick rejection 
by the rank and file membership of Aus- 
tralian trade unionism, True it is that 
some Communists still occupy key posi- 
tions in seven of the ninety-three national 
organizations affiliated with the Austra- 
lian Council of Trade Unions, but the po- 
litical opportunism of their Cominform di- 
rectors is inevitably depriving them,.of the 
power and influence which they have so 
blatantly abused to the detriment of the 
Australian unionist and the national econ- 
omy. 


It may be of interest to you to know that 
in 1945, the Australian Council of Trade 
Unions actually fell under control of the 
Communist Party, but the scene quickly 
changed when, in 1949, we withdrew from 
the W.F.T.U. And it changed again at our 
recent biennial Congress, concluded Sep- 
tember 9, when, I am proud to report, we 
resolved to affiliate with the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
rejected overwhelmingly the hypocritical 
appeal for a united front with the W.F.T.U. 
submitted by the Communists. 


How easy it is for a Communist minor- 
ity to bring discredit to a trade union 
movement is demonstrated by recent 
events in my country. In an attempt to 
weaken the power of the trade union 
movement, the present Australian anti- 
labor Government is exploiting in a shame- 
ful way the understandable opposition of 
the Australian people towards communism 
by seeking extra constitutional powers by 
means of a referendum to enable the 
government, without reference to the 
courts of justice, to declare and ban from 
any government employment a person who 
it, the government, considers is likely to 
engage in subversive activities, which in- 


cludes industrial action. The world will 
know the result tomorrow, and I anxiously 
await it to confirm or confound that Eng- 
lish cynic of the last century, Sir Thomas 
Carlyle, who said, ‘‘Democracy gives 
every man the right to be his own op- 
pressor.”’ For such dictatorial powers as 
the government is seeking violate the very 
elements of our conception of democracy. 
The Australian Council of Trade Unions 
sees in this projected move an attempt to 
hamstring the legitimate activities of mili- 
tant trade unionism. 


We will never surrender the right to 
strike; the right of the worker to refuse 
to sell the only commodity he possesses— 
his labor power—unless he receives a just 
reward for it. The right to strike repre- 
sents the difference between a free man 
and a slave. 


We affiliated with the new International, 
because with you, the British Trades 
Union Congress and the other trade union 
democracies of the world, we want to make 
our humble contribution towards the prac- 
tical program to be pursued in order to 
reverse the soul-destroying influence of 
communism. But I do want to emphasize 
the viewpoint of the Australian trade 
union movement that we will not rescue 
the masses of the East from either com- 
munism or the disease, squalor and the 
starvation which has characterized their 
existence in the past, with mere words. 
You and I know the value of freedom, and 
what it means, but let us all be realistic 
enough to face up to the fact that freedom 
means nothing to the feudal-minded peas- 
ant of China, the diseased and half- 
starved coolie of India. 


Our first task among the impoverished 
people of the world is, I suggest, to under- 
take the financial and organizational re- 
sponsibility of establishing democratic 
trade unions in all areas where needed. On 
the home front, we must gear our economy 
to protect living standards against the 
dangers of inflation, aggravated by the re- 
quirements of defense, and at the same 
time we must guarantee mechanical ad- 
vice and continued material aid to those 
countries who will reject communism only 
if we demonstrate our interest in their 
welfare in a practical way. 


I thank you for your kindly hearing and, 
as the spokesman for the Australian Coun- 
cil of Trade Unions, assure you of our 
earnest desire to join with you in pursuit 
of security, sufficiency, and status for 
every man, woman and child, be he or she 
black, brown or brindle and no matter 
where he or she may live. 


(The report of Wm, P. Evans, Austral- 
ian Council of Trade Unions, to the con- 
vention appears in the Appendix.) 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I want to thank 
Brother Broadby for the fine address he 
delivered. 


Now I want to present to you for a short 
address Brother Farhat Hached, general 


















secretary of the Tunisian Federation of 
Labor. That organization is now affiliated 
with the LC.F.T.U. 
Brother Hached. 


MR. FARHAT HACHED 


General Secretary of the U.G.T.T. 








It is with a deep and sincere feeling of 
happiness that I take my place on this 
trade union platform to address you and 
to convey to your Convention the warm 
greetings of the workers of Tunisia and 
their national trade union organization, 
the General Union of Tunisian Labor 
(U.G.T. 7). 


With a feeling of happiness, indeed, for 
this is the first time in the history of the 
labor movement, in fact, the first time in 
history, that a representative of the North 
African trade unions has crossed the At- 
lantic Ocean to establish direct contact 
with the New World and to forge ties of 
friendship and _ solidarity between the 
workers of the two continents. 


My first duty, therefore, is to thank your 
great trade union organization, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, for its magnifi- 
cent gesture of friendship towards the 
workers of Tunisia in extending an invita- 
tion to the General Secretary of the U.G,. 
T.T. to be present at your great convention. 


We accepted your invitation because the 
Tunisian trade union movement wanted to 
express its deep interest in the establish- 
ment of close and lasting ties with the 
American trade union movement and in 
the tremendous importance of genuine co- 
operation between our two peoples for so- 
cial progress and the development of 
democracy which is the safest guarantee 
of peace and freedom. 


In coming here, we also wish to recall 
that the American people have in the 
course of a quarter century on two occa- 
sions saved the world from militarist and 
totalitarian domination which threatened 
humanity as a whole. During the last 
World War we witnessed the arrival on 
our own soil of American and Allied sol- 
diers who chased the Nazis out of Africa, 
pursued them into their homeland and 
there destroyed them. May we also recall 
that Tunisia contributed its modest share 
to this gigantic and victorious undertaking 
among the many hundreds of thousands of 
brave North African soldiers who partici- 
pated in the annihilation of the forces of 
aggression threatening to dominate the 
world and plunge humanity into barbarism. 


Today, more than eight years after the 
defeat of the fascist armies in Tunisia and 
more than six years after the end of the 
Second World War, the workers and the 
people of North Africa are still in search 
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of their own liberation for the fall of 
Nazism and Fascism has not brought for 
them the end of colonialism. 


My dear fellow-trade unionists, we are 
perfectly aware that the American people 
profoundly imbued with the spirit of 
democracy which more than anything else 
constitutes its strength and fundamental 


unity—are today fighting on the interna- 
tional front against new obstacles which 


absorb your special attention and for which 
you make great sacrifices. We realize that 
these sacrifices will spare the world a new 
catastrophe which would completely anni- 
hilate all civilization. 


We believe it is our duty to call the at- 
tention particularly of the American trade 
unions, and especially of the great Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, which has always 
shown an interest in the problems of d 
pendent peoples, to the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the workers and peoples who do 
not to this day have freedom nor enjoy 
living under a democratic regime of their 
own choice. 








For these workers and these peoples—of 
whom we are a part—the struggle for free- 
dom has never ceased. This fight is quite 
naturally directed against the colonial re- 
gime which rules us and which is meting 
out to us the worst treatment that a dic- 
tatorship has ever dared to impose upon 
mankind. 


In spite of innumerable difficulties en- 
countered in our unrelenting fight for social 
and national freedom, our working class 
and our people have wisely rejected Com- 
munistic propaganda which in a demogogic 
way seeks to exploit the misery and legiti- 
mate discontent of the people to ends with 
which you are only too well acquainted. 
Our trade union movement, therefore, 
turned its back on the Cominform-domi- 
nated W.F.T.U. and has joined up with the 
great organization of free world labor, the 
LC.F.T.U. 


But we would be committing a serious 
error in believing that the danger of Com- 
munism has definitely been eliminated. 
We would not be telling the truth if we 
said that the masses of Tunisia rallying to 
the Moslem Church as their only refuge are 
therefore immune to all Communist infil- 
tration. The truth is rather that our trade 
union movement taking its place in the 
national struggle for liberation, for demo- 
cratie rights, for the respect of the rights 
of the individual, for the abolition of the 
methods of slavery, and the end of all 
colonial domination, for the improvement 
of the living standards of the masses, for 
social progress, in other words, our move- 
ment which works untiringly and specifi- 
eally for the realization of the great prin- 
ciples of free trade unionism, embodies the 
hopes of the working class, inspires it with 
confidence in its own struggle and in its 
own Victory, stimulates national unity, and 
holds out to the people the hope of the early 
fulfillment of their legitimate aspirations 
without the surrender of their philosophical 
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and religious beliefs and without having to 
model their thoughts and opinions after a 
formula which Communism, bent on inva- 
seeks to 


sion and sometimes aggression, 
impose on the entire world. 
We must, above all, avoid the disap- 


pointment which our people might feel if 
they were forced to abandon their belief 
that they can defeat colonialism without 
the Communists profiting from such a vic- 
tory. There is a danger that this lengthy 
and very costly struggle of our people if 
not effectively supported by the democ- 
racies of the free world will lead our 
country into a tense situation which will 
gravely menace the peace in the strategic 
Mediterranean area. Such a _ situation 
would most certainly be fully exploited by 
the agents of the Cominform. It is because 
we know that we can count on the power- 
ful and dynamic working class of the 
United States playing an active part in the 
affairs of the world that we were anxious 
to tell you of our problems which are also 
your problems. 


The workers of the oppressed countries, 
frustrated in their daily lives, deprived of 
their human dignity, national and demo- 
eratic liberties, look to democratic Amer- 
ica, to the powerful trade union movement 
and the active solidarity of the workers of 
the United States for action in keeping 
with the policy and principles so forcefully 


and convincingly enunciated and _ reiter- 
ated. Certainly, the workers of Tunisia, 
like all workers engaged in a struggle, 


must first of all rely on their own strength. 
Amidst incredibly difficult and dangerous 
conditions, free trade unionism has now 
become a well-established force in Tunisia. 
It is progressing in spite of obstacles, of 
bloody repression, and restrictions of all 
kinds. Our fellow-trade unionists of Amer- 
ica must know that their brethren in North 
Africa are continuously engaged in a 
struggle for social justice and that this 
day-to-day struggle is strengthening the 
democratic front all over the world. 





Let us hope that our solidarity will de- 
feat the forces of repression which oppress 
and try to extend their rule over the peo- 
ples of the world. 


Let us hope that the fraternal and close 
cooperation of our trade union movements 
will effectively aid in the development of 
free trade unionism on the great African 
continent, whose people aspire to be recog- 
nized as free human beings. 


And let us further hope that our common 
efforts will succeed in safeguarding peace 
on the basis of prosperity, social justice, 
and freedom, 


Long live the great American democracy! 


Long live the powerful free trade union 
movement of America! 


Long live the friendship of the peoples 
of the world and long live the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank Brother 


Hached for his remarks. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: I wish to advise 
the delegates that the report of Brother 
Richard L. G. Deverall, Representative- 
in-Asia of the A. F. of L. Trade 
Union Committee, will appear in the Ap- 
pendix. 


Free 


The Chair recognizes the Secretary of 
the Committee on Legislation for a report 
of that committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION (Continued) 


Committee Secretary Oliver continued 
the report of the committee as follows: 





THE “MILLIONAIRES’ 
AMENDMENT” 


(Page 113, Executive Council’s Report) 


For nearly fifteen years there has been 
an insidious campaign to repeal the Six- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States and substitute language 
limiting Federal income tax to 25 per cent 
of individual incomes. 


The net effect of this proposal would be 
to saddle low income groups with nearly 
all of the Federal tax burden, a situation 
which we cannot tolerate. 


The Committee on Legislation desires to 
commend the tireless efforts of the various 
state federations of labor and point out 
that through their efforts, in a large num- 
ber of states this measure has been de- 
feated in the state legislatures. 

It is recommended by the Committee that 
the American Federation of Labor and its 
affiliated organizations continue this un- 
tiring campaign to defeat the amendment 
until the matter is dropped by its sponsors. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 









GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE 
LEGISLATION 


(Page 117, Executive Council’s Report) 
During the past year the legislative staff 
of the American Federation of Labor has 
continued to work with the Government 
Employees’ Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and with the legislative 
representatives of the national and inter- 
national unions having members employed 
in the Federal service, 
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In many respects, the Government em- 
ployees have found themselves in a defen- 
sive position because of the politically 
popular thinking along economy lines by 
members of the coalition now in power in 
Congress. 


In spite of unusually long delays in ob- 
taining hearings on salary legislation, both 
the House and Senate finally have passed 
pay bills covering both the postal and Clas- 
sification Act employees, final action on 
which is anticipated very shortly. 


This section of the Executive Council's 
report points out the greatly increased dif- 
ficulty which has arisen and which must 
be faced by our legislative representatives 
in making progress for the federally-em- 
ployed membership. New devices have 
been found by which the lawmakers have 
combated progress of Government em- 
ployees through the strength of the coali- 
tion in power. 





The Committee on Legislation desires to 
point out that although many thousands of 
employees of the Federal Government are 
members of national and international 
unions affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, there are still many other 
thousands of Federal employees who are 
not organized and whose active support is 
needed to help make further gains. It is 
recommended that the service which the 
American Federation of Labor performs in 
behalf of Government employees be widely 
advertised in every way .possible among 
those Federal employees who are at pres- 
ent unorganized. This service of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor is set forth in the 
report of the Executive Council, as follows: 





1. Neither the A. F. of L. nor any of its 
unions has failed in any manner to push at 
all times for beneficial legislation for Gov- 
ernment employees. 

2. The A. F. of L. has assigned one of the 
members of its National Legislative Com- 
mittee to include as part of his duties a 
close coordination, legislatively, between 
the A. F. of L. and its Government em- 
ployee unions. This member also is desig- 
nated to attend the conventions of Gov- 
ernment employee unions on such occasions 
as President Green is unable to do so. In 
this way, the A. F. of L. continues to have 
a first-hand working knowledge of the pro- 
grams and the problems of our unions. 


3. The A. F. of L. is represented at meet- 
ings of the Government Employees’ Coun- 
cil legislative sessions. 


1. For years, President Green or an 
authorized representative has presented 
the A. F. of L.’s viewpoint to the Congress 


and its committees in behalf of Government 
employees. 


5. The full facilities of the library and 
the economist staff of the A. F. of L. are 
available for research and aid to our Gov- 
ernment employee groups. 
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6. Our Executive Council, meeting quar- 
terly, frequently takes positive notice of 
the problems of Government employees and 
their programs. 


7. President Green personally on numer- 
ous occasions has accompanied the Presi- 
dents of Government employee unions to 
the White House for intercession by the 
President of the United States. 


It is recommended by the Committee on 
Legislation that the convention concur in 
the section of the Executive Council’s re- 


port dealing with Government employee 
legislation and that the convention com- 


mend the Executive Council and staff for 
the many gains which they have been able 
to obtain and the detrimental legislation 
which they have been successful in de- 
feating. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 


the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


REVISION IN THE REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ON 
NATIONAL LEGISLATION 
AS PRINTED 


September 18, 1951 
(Page 118, Executive Council’s Report) 


Government Salary Bills 


Delete the two paragraphs under the 
above subject, Page 118 of the Executive 
Council Report, and substitute the follow- 
ing: 


On the salary legislative front, the postal 
pay bill, S. 355, passed the Senate on Sep- 
tember 13, after adopting Committee 
amendments in the nature of a substitute 
bill which established a minimum floor on 
pay increases amounting to $400 and ceil- 
ing on increase amounting to $800, except 
as to fourth class postmasters, who may 
receive 20 per cent, and hourly employees, 
who may receive 20c per hour increase. 





The Government employees pay bill, S. 
: passed the Senate on September 17, 
after an amendment by Senator Johnston, 
South Carolina, to make the increase 10 
per cent instead of 8.8 per cent, and amend- 
ment by Senator Neely to extend the pay 
increase to the District of Columbia sal- 
aried employees. The increase in both bills 
is retroactive to July 1, 1951. 





The House Committee recently closed its 
lengthy hearings on postal and classified 
Government employees’ pay bills (H. R. 244, 
H. R. 339, H. R. 4255) and approved a figure 
of $400 on a permanent basis for postal field 
employees, elimination of the three begin- 
ner grades and 20c an hour for hourly em- 
ployees, as well as $400 to the classified 
non-postal groups. The bills are now be- 
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fore the House Rules Committee and are 
expected to be acted on by the House in the 
latter part of the week. 


Our unions prefer the Senate version of 
the postal pay bill, S. 355, which provides 
for a minimum increase of $400 and a 
maximum ceiling of $800. We are making 
every effort to advance the enactment of 
this proposal in the House. 


Previously, our G.E.C. unions had held a 
national conference attended by approxi- 
mately one thousand delegates. President 
Green addressed the conference and the 
delegates visited their members of the 
Congress to make Known first-hand their 
wishes on salary legislation. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


SPRUCE BEETLE PLAGUE 
(Page 125, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends that this portion of the Executive 
Council's report be accepted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 
(Page 126, Executive Council's Report) 


It is recommended that efforts be contin- 
ued to obtain increased appropriations to 
support an adequate school lunch program. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
LEGISLATION 


(Page 127, Executive Council’s Report) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
report outlines the continued activity of 
the American Federation of Labor in be- 
half of legislation affecting the District of 
Columbia. Legislative representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor have ap- 
peared in behalf of a number of beneficial 
bills having for their purpose establishing 
conditions of employment comparable to 
the standards which have been obtained 
through our efforts in the various state 
legislatures. 


The Committee on Legislation commends 
the legislative staff of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for their efforts on these 
various bills and recommends that con- 
tinued efforts be made until conditions in 
the District of Columbia are in line with 
those enjoyed in the various states, 
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On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
CHILDREN 


(Page 130, Executive Council's Report) 


It is recommended that this portion of 
the Executive Council's report be accepted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


CONFERENCE ON STATE LABOR 
LEGISLATION 


(Page 130, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is recommended that this portion of 
the Executive Council's report be accepted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 






PUERTO RICO 
(Page 131, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is recommended that this portion of 
the Executive Council’s report be accepted 
and that the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor with the Puerto Rican 
Free Federation of Labor be continued in 
the efforts to advance the enactment of 


appropriate legislation to meet the needs 
of the workers of Puerto Rico. 





On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


LEGISLATION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 
(Page 133, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is noted that it has not been possible 
to obtain any action beyond the introduc- 
tion stage on any bills concerned with poll 
taxes, travel discrimination, lynching, and 
employment practices, 

It is recommended that the American 
Federation of Labor continue to work in 
behalf of this type of legislation and that 
this section of the Executive Council's re- 
port be accepted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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industrial safety to be administered by the 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED t : 1 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 


(Page 133, Executive Council’s Report) Standards. 


The Executive Council has recommended It is recommended by the Committee on 
in its report that continued efforts be made Legislation that this action be concurred 
in support of principles outlined ina num- in and that this section of the Executive 
ber of bills in behalf of increased aid to the Council's report be accepted. 
physically handicapped. It is recommended : end ; ‘ 
that this section of the Executive Council’s On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
report be accepted and concurred in. the recommendation of the committee was 


- : . . , unanimously adopted. 
On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver : 


the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


ADULTERANTS IN FOOD 


(Page 137, Executive Council’s Report) 





APPROPRIATIONS MEASURES It is recommended that this portion of 
the report of the Executive Council be 
(Page 135, Executive Council’s Report) accepted. 


It is recommended that this section of On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the Executive Council's report be accepted. the recommendation of the committee was 


: si . unanimously adopted. 
On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver ; . lopted 


the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. FISHERIES CONVENTION 


(Page 137, Executive Council’s Report) 
IMPORT TAX ON COPPER It is recommended that this portion of 


the report of the Executive Council be 
accepted. 








(Page 136, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is recommended that this section of On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the Executive Council’s report be accepted. _ the recommendation of the committee was 







On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver unanimously adopted. 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


LICENSING OF REPRESENTATIVES 


(Page 138, Executive Council’s Report) 












CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


The Committee on Legislation desires to 


HEARING commend the Executive Council for its con- 

tinued stand in opposition to repeated ef- 

(Page 136, Executive Council’s Report) forts which have been made year after year 

to permit only attorneys and counsellors at 

It is recommended that this portion of law to appear before United States Govern- 

the Executive Council’s report be accepted ment departments, bureaus, commissions 

and that continued efforts be made to re- and agencies, 

store the appropriation cuts affecting the : P , 

Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor It is recommended that this portion of 

Statistics the Executive Council’s report be accepted. 














On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. unanimously adopted. 


PROMOTION OF INDUSTRIAL INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
cian ORGANIZATION 


(Page 138, Executive Council’s Report) 
(Page 137, Executive Council’s Report) . pe 






The American Federation of Labor has . 
fully endorsed the proposal for an appro- STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 
priation of a half million dollars for man- ‘i 7 : 

power conservation through promotion of (Page 138, Executive Council’s Report) 
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GRAIN TO FEED INDIA 


(Page 139, Executive Council’s Report) 


SAFETY COUNCIL ESTABLISHED 
(Page 139, Executive Council’s Report) 


These are historical outlines of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s legislative work 
in these fields. The Committee on Legisla- 
tion recommends acceptance of these por- 
tions of the Executive Council’s report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


EQUALIZING DISTILLERY 
WORKERS’ EMPLOYMENT 


(Page 140, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends acceptance of this portion of the 
Executive Council's report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


RAILWAY LABOR ACT 
EXTENSION 


(Page 140, Executive Council’s Report) 
The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends acceptance of this portion of the 


Executive Council’s report. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


(Page 141, Executive Council’s Report) 


AMENDMENT FOR 
“EQUAL RIGHTS” 


(Page 141, Executive Council's Report) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends acceptance of these portions of the 
Executive Council’s report. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


THREAT TO PREVAILING 
RATE LAW 


(Page 141, Executive Council’s Report) 


During the first session of the 82nd Con- 
gress, seyeral legislative proposals were 
made which would undermine the gains of 
labor made over a period of many years. 

There are indications that some agencies 
of Government, as well as private interests, 
would like to see a retrenchment from the 


_ policy of the Government in which prevail- 


ing wage rates are paid on construction 
work financed in whole or in part by the 
United States Government. 


It will require the constant vigilance of 
our membership throughout the country at 
all times to protect hard-won gains, such 
as the principle of paying prevailing rates 
of pay on Government work, if these gains 
are to be retained. 


The Committee recommends that this 
section of the Executive Council’s report 
be accepted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


MEETING ALL NEW MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE 


(Page 142, Executive Council’s Report) 


FRIENDS WHO HAVE DIED 


(Page 142, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends acceptance of these portions of the 
Executive Council’s report. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


LEGISLATIVE ACHIEVEMENTS 
PAMPHLET 


(Page 143, Executive Council’s Report) 


It is recommended by the Committee on 
Legislation that the availability of pam- 
phlets prepared by the staff outlining the 
legislative achievements of the American 
Federation of Labor, be widely advertised 
so that they may be used in organizing ef- 
forts wherever they are useful for such 
purpose, 


It is recommended that this section of 
the Executive Council's report be accepted, 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 





AMERICAN 


STATE LABOR LEGISLATION 
(Pages 144-149, Executive Council’s Report) 


The Committee on Legislation calls at- 
tention to the many additional benefits 
which have been obtained in the various 
state legislatures, as well as a number of 
detrimental bills which have been defeated. 
It is recommended that State Federations 
of Labor be commended by the convention 
for their continued activity in this field. 


The Committee on Legislation takes 
especial note of the legislation obtained in 
the State of North Dakota, not referred to 
in the Executive Council’s report, solely 
through the efforts of the North Dakota 
Federation of Labor, as a result of which 
North Dakota has become the first state to 
pass a law guaranteeing the right of em- 
ployees of the state and local subdivisions 
to join unions of their own choice, and pro- 
vides the machinery for negotiations, medi- 
ation and arbitration of labor disputes. The 
North Dakota law will serve as a legislative 
goal for all other State Federations of 
Labor to achieve in their respective states. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 


the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY OLIVER: 
The following resolutions were submitted 
to the Committee on Legislation. They have 
been carefully considered by the committee 
and the committee is prepared to recom- 
mend action on them as follows: 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

Resolution No. 57—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 296—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation 
mends adoption of this resolution. 


recom- 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


BUREAU OF PRISON EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 58—By Delegate E. M. 
Weston, Washington State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 296—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 


Oliver the recommendation of the com- 


mittee was unanimously adopted. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 59—By Delegates James 
A. Campbell, Berniece B. Heffner, Howard 
Cc. Myers, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. 


(Page 297—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends adoption of this resolution, subject 
to the following amendments: 


(1) In the first paragraph, an error should 
be corrected in which the name of the 
sponsoring organization, American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees, should 
be substituted for Government Employees’ 
Council of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


(2) In Item 2, substitute the following 
language: ‘“‘Support legislation to restore 
26 days of annual leave and 15 days sick 
leave to those employees of the Govern- 
ment who suffered a loss of leave due to 
the Douglas Amendment to the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Bill, and support 
legislation to provide 26 days annual leave 
and 15 days sick leave for all other Gov- 
ernment employees who do not now re- 
ceive those benefits.”’ 


(3) Delete Item 9 in its entirety. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver the recommendation of the commit- 


mittee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on Reso- 
lutions 60 and 67, which are as follows: 


PROTEST CLASSIFICATION OF 
SHEEP SHEARERS AS 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR 

Resolution No. 60. 


(Page 298—First Days’ Proceedings) 


PROTEST CLASSIFICATION OF 
SHEEP SHEARERS AS 
AGRICULTURAL LABOR 

Resolution No. 67—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 302—First Day’s Proceedings) 

It is recommended by the Committee on 
Legislation that Resolutions 60 and 67 be 
considered jointly inasmuch as they deal 


with the same subject. It is recommended 
that these resolutions be adopted. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 
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SUPPORT OF LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM, GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES COUNCIL 


Resolution No. 61. 
(Page 298—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 62. 
(Page 299—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oli- 
ver, the recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


ORDERS OF THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 


Resolution No. 63. 
(Page 300—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The attention of the Committee on Leg- 
islation has been called to an error in 
which the names of the delegates repre- 
senting the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors have been listed among the 
sponsors of this resolution. It is our desire 
that the record of the convention show 
that their names have been deleted as 
sponsors of the resolution, 


The recommendation of the Committee 
on Legislation is that the request of the 
National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors’ delegates be complied with, and that 
the resolution be adopted. 

Committee Secretary Oliver moved the 
adoption of the report of the committee. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE DOHERTY, Letter Carri- 
ers: Mr. President and delegates, I rise in 
support of the committee’s report. I 
would like to add during all the days that 
this convention has been in session we 
have had many brilliant speeches from 
those high in government, and in each and 
every instance the speaker, such as the 
Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the Economic Stabilizer, the Fed- 
eral Security Administrator and others 
stressed the absolute necessity of labor- 
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management, both in private industry and 
in our Federal Government. It is more 
than passing strange, indeed, my friends, 
that in a pro-labor Administration one 
agency of the Federal Government has no 
labor-management program whatsoever, 
and I say to you that if the Post Office 
Department had a labor-management pro- 
gram there would have never been issued 
the order of October 27, 1949, and the later 
obnoxious curtailment orders of April 17, 
1950. 


Ladies and gentlemen, it is unnecessary 
for me to make a reply to the intemperate 
statement attributed to the Postmaster 
General of the United States in the public 
However, that part of the state- 
ment which places the postal curtailment 
responsibility upon Congress must be chal- 
lenged. Apparently the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is more confused than ever before. 


press. 


Let the record show that the postal cur- 
tailment orders were issued under date of 
April 17, 1950, by the Postmaster General 
solely on his own responsibility. He had 
no directions or orders from 
either prior or subsequent to that date to 
curtail service. In fact, the postal ap- 
propriation bill had not been acted upon 
on April 17, 1950. It was not written on 
the statute books until September 6, 1950. 

There is no personal issue involved in 
the current dispute between the Postmas- 
ter General and the National Association 
of Letter Carriers. Letter carriers are 
trained in public service, and their sole 
objective is to give the American people 
the best type of postal service possible. 
Since April 17, 1950, the people of America 
have not been getting good postal service, 
and the full responsibility for the postal 
breakdown must be placed squarely upon 
the shoulders of the Postmaster General, 
who initiated the false economy reduction 
of Postal Service. 


Congress, 


Proof that no real economies were ef- 
fected by the curtailment order was sup- 
plied by the Postmaster General himself 
last March when he testified before the 
House Post Office Committee on the post- 
age rate bill. In discussing the question 
of the alleged postal deficit the official 
transcript of the hearing carries the fol- 
lowing statement by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral: 
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sJecause of the enormous annual in- 
crease in the cost of operating the postal 
service over which we in the Department 
have little or no control and the failure to 
provide adequate rates, a most unhealthy 
situation has been created for the postal 
service and it has resulted in the adoption 
of alternatives which, although designed 
to narrow the gap between revenues and 
expenditures, have not only failed to do 
so materially but proven imprac- 
ticable and unwise. Such alternatives have 
necessitated curtailments and made it in- 
creasingly difficult to maintain the stand- 
ard of service to which the public has 


have 


become accustomed.” 


Let me cite a few classic examples of 
the bureaucratic confusion existing at the 
Office Depart- 


top eschelon of the Post 


ment: 


On April 25, 1950 and this is a very 
brief recapitulation of the confused think- 
ing within the Post Office Department, 
through its spokesman, claimed that 20 
million dollars would be saved through 
curtailing the mail service. One day later 
they added $5,000,000, April 26, 1950, and 
claimed $25,000,000 would be saved. On 
August 11, 1950, they claimed $70,000,000 
would be saved. On February 13, 1951, the 
Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Law- 
ler, sent a letter to Senator Ives, which 
stated in substance that no records had 
been kept and there was no way of telling 
how much was saved. On March 14, 1951, 
$80,000,000 was stated as the 
through the curtailment program, On Au- 
1951, the figure was 
again and it was claimed that $44,000,000 
would be saved. And yet when the Senate 
Post Office Civil Service Department re- 
ceived its report from the Post Office De- 
partment, on that same date, August 26, 
1951, the Postmaster General stated that 
it would require between $125,000,000 and 
$150,000,000 to restore the postal services. 


savings 


gust 26, changed 


There is no legislation now pending in 
Congress on either calendar in the House 
or Senate which would restore those serv- 
ices. 

I point up these great differences in 
figures so that you might understand the 
situation confronting all postal employees, 
and I say here on the convention floor that 
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in our estimation the savings, if any, were 


absolutely negligible. 


In the public interests and in the interest 
of improving the postal service the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers is de- 
termined to carry on an unceasing and un- 
relenting campaign until the postal cur- 
tailment order is rescinded. In this cru- 
sade we solicit the continued support of 
the great American Federation of Labor 
and its affiliated unions. 


Thank you. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee on the resolution under discus- 
sion was carried unanimously. 


The report of the committee was con- 
tinued by Secretary Oliver, as follows: 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Resolution No. 64—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 301—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 


Oliver, the report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted, 


RECOGNITION OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES’ UNIONS 


Resolution No. 65—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 301—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Oliver, the report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on Reso- 
lutions Nos. 66 and 69, as follows: 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
SALARIES 


Resolution No. 66—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 301—First Day’s Proceedings) 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ 
SALARIES 


Resolution No. 69—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 302—First Day’s Proceedings) 


It is recommended by the Committee on 
Legislation that Resolutions 66 and 69, 
both dealing with the subject of Govern- 
ment employees’ salaries, be considered 
jointly by the convention. 


Resolution 66 calls for support of S. 355 
without amendment, which is a bill to 
provide salary increases for postal em- 
ployees. 
similar 


Resolution 69 calls for 


of H.R. 244, 


support 


S. 355 the Senate 
and the amendments 

beneficial. Therefore, it 
appropriate to recommend 
355 without amendment at 


has been 
with amendments, 
are considered 
would not be 
passage of S. 
this time. 


passed by 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends that the action of the convention 
on these resolutions be that Resolution 66 
be adopted, amended to exclude the words, 
“without amendment” in the resolve. 


On 
Oliver, 


Committee 
the 


motion of 
the report of 
unanimously adopted. 


Secretary 


committee was 


PROTEST IMPORTATION OF 
ALIEN SHEEP SHEARERS 


Resolution No. 68—By Delegate Fullmer 
H. Latter, Utah State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 302—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


Committee 
the committee 


On motion of 
Oliver, the report of 
unanimously adopted, 


Secretary 
was 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
WORK WEEK 


Resolution No. 70—By Delegate James 
A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, 
A. F. of L. 


(Page 303—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


Committee Secretary 


the committee 


On motion of 
Oliver, the 
unanimously adopted. 


report of was 


FREE TRANSPORTATION FOR 
CANAL ZONE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Delegate James 
Department, 


Resolution No. 71—By 
A. Brownlow, Metal Trades 
A. FP, of I 


(Page 303—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution, 


Committee 
committee 


On motion = of 
Oliver, the 
unanimously adopted. 


Secretary 


report of the was 


TEN PER CENT NIGHT 
DIFFERENTIAL 
Resolution No. 72—By 


A. Brownlow, Metal Trades 
A. F. of L. 


Delegate James 
Department, 


(Page 303—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends a substitute resolution as follows: 


“RESOLVED, That the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor instruct 
the Executiye Council to have prepared 
and introduced suitable legislation to pro- 
vide a 15 per cent night differential for all 
Government employees.” 


Committee 
the 


On motion of Secretary 
Oliver, the 


unanimously adopted. 


report of committee was 


SAFETY CODE PANAMA CANAL 


Resolution No. 74—By Delegate James 
A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, 
A, Fy OR da 


(Page 304—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


Committee 
the 


motion of Secretary 
the 


unanimously adopted. 


On 


Oliver, report of committee was 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYEES AND 
EMPLOYEES OF CORPORATIONS 
WHOSE STOCK IS OWNED WHOLLY 
OR PART BY UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT, SUBSTITUTING IN 
HIGHER GRADE POSITIONS WILL 
RECEIVE STANDARD WAGE RATES 
OF THE POSITION 

Resolution No. 75—By Delegate James 


A. Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, 
A. FB. of 


(Page 304—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee 
Oliver, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


Secretary 


20-YEAR RETIREMENT 
CANAL ZONE FIREMEN 


Resolution No. 76—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of LL. 


(Page 304—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


RECOGNITION OF MARITIME 
SERVICE FOR RETIREMENT 
PURPOSES 


Resolution No. 77—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


(Page 305—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 
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SUBSTITUTES IN HIGHER GRADE 
POSITIONS WILL RECEIVE 
STANDARD WAGE RATES OF 
THE POSITION 


Resolution No. 78—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. F. 
of L. 


(Page 305—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


S. 801—H. R. 2683 


Resolution No. 79—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 


(Page 305—First Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION FOR 
ALL OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Resolution No. 105—By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

(Page 351—Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


WHITTEN AMENDMENT TO THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT 
Resolution No. 106—By Delegate Ken- 


neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 351—Second Day’s Proceedings) 
The Committee on Legislation recom- 


mends the adoption of a substitute resolu- 
tion to read as follows: 
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“RESOLVED, That this 70th Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor go on 
record as opposing the Whitten Amend- 
ment; and be it further 


“RESOLVED, That the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor be _ in- 
structed to seek the repeal of the Whitten 
Amendment.” 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


KANSAS FLOOD RELIEF 


Resolution No. 107—By Delegate Charles 
J. MacGowan, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America; Ralph E. Lake, Kan- 
sas City Missouri Central Body; L. M. 
Raftery, Brotherhood of Painters, Decor- 
ators and Paper Hangers of America; and 

7. S. Gross, Cleaning and Dye House 
Workers. 


(Page 351—Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


COPYRIGHT LAWS 


Resolution No. 108—By International 
Typographical Union; International Ster- 
eotypers and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America; International Photo Engravers’ 
Union of North America; International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders; International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of North America. 


(Page 352—Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The resolution restates and brings up to 
date the efforts of the State Department to 
effect a change in the United States copy- 
right laws by elimination of the manufac- 
turing clause in the present law. The 
Houston convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor adopted a resolution sup- 
porting the Allied Printing Trades in op- 
position to this move. 


The Committee on Legislation recom- 
mends the adoption of this resolution. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Oliver 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY OLIVER: 
Mr. Chairman, this completes the work of 
the convention which was assigned to the 


Committee on Legislation and the report 
of the committee is signed by the following 
members: 


Leo E. George, Chairman 
Stanley W. Oliver, Secretary 
James M. Duffy 

Michael Fox 

Frank Burk 

James A. Campbell 

John M., Eklund 

Nathan Wertheimer 
Thomas V. Green 

Christian Madsen 

Charles B. Reynolds 

James L. Connor 

Edward P. Ringius 

John E. 
Frank X. Martel 


George F. Wilson 


3iafore 


Ivor D. Isaacson 
Israel Feinberg 
Marshall Shafer 
George Heller 
Edward F. Benning 
George Hardy 
Edward N. Doan 
Joseph D. Keenan 
A. J. Hayes 

Harry Finks 


Committee on Legislation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY OLIVER: I 
move the adoption of the report of the 
committee as a whole. 

The was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, and the committee was dis- 
charged with the thanks of the Chairman. 


motion 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank 
your attendance at this session of the con- 
vention, The convention will now stand ad- 
journed until 9:30 o’clock tomorrow morn- 


you for 


ing. 


Thereupon at 10:45 o’clock, p. m., the 
adjourned until 9:30 o’clock, 
a. m., Tuesday, September 25, 1951. 


convention 
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SIXTH DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at the Spirit that we may overcome Thine 
9:40 o'clock a.m, by President Green. enemies and prepare Thy way among the 
’ Nations; the way of penitence, of right- 

a el cc eas eousness, of truth, of love and peace, whose 
PRESIDENT GREEN: I am pleased to foundation is laid in humble and reverent 
present to you the Reverend Ettore D. hearts. 3e with those who are in re- 
Giantomasso who will pronounce the in- Sponsible places of our Government. Direct 
the activities of those who are gathered 
at the United Nations Conference. We 
pray that Thy blessings may continue to 
be upon the leader of this great Federa- 
INVOCATION tion, and upon all its components. May 

all the deliberations which have and will 

(Reverend Ettore D. Giantomasso, take place here be acceptable to Thee. 


. Keep us all and tarry with us until the 
Pastor, St. John’s Methodist Church) end of time. We ask these things in Thy 
Name. Amen. 


vocation this morning. 


We pause in gratitude to Thee, our dear 
Heavenly Father, for having brought us a tie : 
thus far in this great convention. And PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair will 
now we pray Thee to keep us steady in present to you for a short address Mr. 
the days ahead. Keep our vision unclouded 
and our faith undismayed. Show us Thy Batata f 
opportunity in this extremity of man’s ~ Labor attache to the British Embassy. 
wisdom, and arm us with the sword of In presenting him it seems quite appro- 


Archie Gordon, whom you all know as the 
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priate for me to refer to the serious ill- 
ness of the Sovereign of Great Britain and 
Canada. I know that all of you feel sorry 
to learn of his serious illness, and we join 
with the workers of Great Britain and 
Canada in expressing sym- 
pathy because of the serious illness of the 
British King. 


our sincere 


I present to now Mr. Archie Gor- 
don who has addressed conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor 


time. 


you 


for some 


ARCHIBALD McDONALD GORDON, 
Cc. M. G. 


(Counsellor and Labor Attache, British 
Embassy, Washington, D. C.) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, of- 
ticers and delegates to the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, brothers and sisters: I 
want to say how glad I am to have the 
privilege of being with you at your con- 
vention once again and to thank President 
Green for his welcoming remarks this 
morning. 


I appreciate deeply the words which he 
has said in respect to the illness of our 
King and I shall have much pleasure in 
transmitting his message to my govern- 
ment, which I know will receive it with 
great appreciation. 


I have been privileged to visit your an- 
nual conventions over a period of some 
ten years and I have been hoping that the 
time would come when I should _ be able 
to tell you that after years of stress and 
strains, of anxieties and uninterrupted 
austerity we had overcome our difficulties, 
had safely steered our ship of state through 
the storm ridden seas and were once 
again in calm waters. I shall not give up 
hope that some day in the not too distant 
future that may be possible but unhap- 
pily that is not the situation today. We 
are engaged with you and other freedom 
loving nations joined with us in a struggle 
against communism, a struggle for our 
lives and liberties. We are faced with the 
necessity for a great rearmament program 
and at the same time with a steadily in- 
creasing adverse balance of payments, 
with shortages of raw materials, labor and 
machine tools and with rising prices due 
to world inflation, 


As you know we are a small nation of 
50,000,000 people in a tight little island. We 
are less than half self-supporting and must 
import to live. We pay for our imports 
by exports and by the revenue from ship- 
ping services, insurance, overseas invest- 
ments and the like. The results of two 
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crippling wars have made great inroads 
into our economy. As World War II pro- 
gressed we had turned over to war pro- 
duction all except what was required to 
feed us at the minimum of subsistence. 
We lost much of our shipping, overseas 
markets and were compelled to sell many 
of our overseas investments. A great ex- 
cess of imports over exports was neces- 
sary to enable us to maintain a not very 
high standard of living, and after draw- 
ing heavily on our gold and dollar reserves, 
we were faced with serious difficulties. 
With your magnanimous help, particu- 
larly in the Marshall Plan which came out 
life a life buoy, and by our own industry 
and self-discipline, we began to overhaul 
our deficits and improve our position. So 
much so that we were glad to be able 
to relinquish further help under the Mar- 
shall Plan some time before it had been 
arranged that we should do so. We were 
looking forward to easing the burdens 
and mitigating the standards of austerity, 
to which for a decade we had been com- 
mitted. Unhappily our hopes were shat- 
tered by the events in Korea which, flash- 
ing like a warning beacon, brought home 
to the free nations of the world that their 
liberties and the principles they stood for 
were threatened and were in jeopardy. The 
challenge was accepted by the United Na- 
tions, and today the free nations are fight- 
ing side by side in Korea where the brunt 
of the burden is being borne by this great 
nation of yours. This danger has imposed 
upon us the urgent need for a defense 
program in addition to the vital need, if 
we are to remain solvent, of maintaining 
our export trade. We have to make our- 
selves strong strategically and econom- 
ically. We had already cut our imports 
to a minimum to increase our exports in 
order to redress our unfavorable trade 
balance. Now our problem is to provide 
for rearmament, for the maintenance of 
our export trade and for the necessities 
of our people. To add to our difficulties 
the demand for rearmament and stock- 
piling has caused a great increase in 
prices, so much so that we have to pay 
12 per cent more for imports this year 
than last. Furthermore there is a threat- 
ened shortage of raw materials. So you 
can appreciate that our difficulties are 
considerable. Nevertheless we have de- 
cided, and are supported by the British 
Trades Union Congress and by the over- 
whelming majority of our people, that re- 
armament must have priority and mem- 
bers of the Government have stated that, 
if necessary, we shall cut our already 
meagre standard of living to accomplish 
it. But we must have raw materials and 
prices must be stabilized if we are to suc- 
ceed, and it is hoped that both of these 
problems can be solved by international 
discussion and cooperation. 


We have already made good progress 
in the defense program itself. In Septem- 
ber 1950, the British Government an- 
nounced plans to cost about 10.2 billion 
dollars. This was later revised to 13.2 
billion dollars to cover the defense budget 
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over a three year period from 1951-1954. 
In the present financial year it is estimated 
that it will cost us, apart from stockpil- 
ing 3.6 billion dollars. In addition some- 
thing like 140 million dollars has been 
appropriated for capital expenditures and 
100 million for stockpiling. This is a heavy 
burden in our present circumstances, but 
one from which we shall not shrink. The 
extent of the task can be appreciated 
when it is realized that it will amount to 
an expenditure on defense of 10 to 12 per 
cent of our income and more than a third 
of our expenditure, 


With regard to armed forces we have 
had universal military training since 1939. 
Young men at the age of 18 are called up 
for military service and are required to 
serve two years full time and then three 
and a half years in a reserve component. 
As a further step towards military pre- 
paredness 235,000 men have been recalled 
for a period of training in the army dur- 
ing this year and 9,000 in the Royal Air 
Force. These were selected from those 
who had served during the last war or 
had been called up for national service 
up to January, 1949. In the Korean 
struggle we have 23,000 fighting men. In 
all there is a total of 220,000 British ground 
troops overseas in nineteen countries en- 
gaged in the defense against Communist 
aggression. Four divisions are in Ger- 
many, large forces are fighting the Com- 
munists in Malaya and a big garrison is 
maintained in Hong Kong. We have been 
compelled to continue universal military 
training to maintain these forces, and as 
I have already mentioned our population 
is one-third the size of yours. 











I have spoken of the necessity of a 
maintenance of the supply of raw materi- 
als. Another vital factor in our defense 
program is the provision of an adequate 
labor supply. We had already taken all 
the steps open to us to utilize our man- 
power to the maximum when we were 
struggling by means of our increased 
export trade to redress our adverse bal- 
ances. We urged employers not to retire 
elderly workers and elderly workers to 
continue working if they were fit to do 
so. We recalled women to work both full 
and part time. Of the 7.35 million women 
in the total labor force nearly three mil- 
lion are married. We took workers from 
abroad—at one time not so very long ago 
we had taken more than the rest of the 
world put together. Hours of work were 
increased, training schemes developed and 
our administrative machinery improved. 
Rehabilitation programs were introduced 
to restore the disabled to a condition fit 
for employment. We had power to direct 
Labor where necessary. All controls over 
Labor have now been removed, and al- 
though we should like to do without them, 
if for rearmament purposes, it becomes 
necessary to re-introduce them, doubtless, 
we shall do so. Resulting from these 
efforts we have in employment today over 
23 million workers. In spite of the conver- 


sion from war to peace followed so soon 
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by partial 


reconversion for rearmament, 
Britain has 


maintained full employment. 
Unemployed total less than 200,000 (0.9 
per cent of the working force). Average 
hours are 47.6 per week. 


To find the manpower for our defense 
program will be no easy tas We had 
half a million workers employed on muni- 





tions when the program started, and we 
shall probably want twice the number or 
more before we are finished. But there 


is no reservoir of manpower on which to 
draw. In June there were half a million 
unfilled vacancies, the highest figure for 
three years. To solve our problem we 
must look for transfers from the non- 
defense industries, to increased produc- 
tivity, to training schemes for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers and possibly to 
longer hours of work. The experience of 
our visiting teams under the Anglo-Ameri- 
can productivity scheme will be invaluable. 
Already our production results are encour- 
aging. There has been an increase of 42 
per cent since the war, and during the 
current year it is already running at 5 
per cent above last year. Coal, steel, tex- 
tiles and many other all show improve- 
ments although in some cases partly due 
to lack of raw materials there have been 
decreases, 


Agriculture especially, in view of the 
cost of defense and of our dollar position 
and rising prices, is of vital importance 
to us. In 1947 we had planned to increase 
our production in five years by 50 per cent 
above the pre-war level. We have already 
reached 40 per cent. Greater efforts still 
are necessary however, and we shall aim 
to maintain the largest practicable til- 
lage area and to get the most out of grass; 
to feed more livestock and more of our 
own people from our own soil; to provide 
more of our own stock feed from our own 
land and by the use of lime, fertilizers, 
ete., to improve the soil and increase out- 
put without lowering fertility. 


We shall do our best but if we are com- 
pelled to curtail our output our standard 
of living would be the first to be cut. This 
would of course have an adverse effect 
upon our defense contribution and on our 
export trade, but you can rely upon us 
to do our best. 


Two further matters which are giving 
us much concern are our balance of pay- 
ments and the rising cost of living. I have 
spoken of the shortage of raw materials 
and of rising prices which this shortage 
has caused. Unfortunately, this means for 
us an adverse dollar balance. Our import 
prices have increased by 42 per cent over 
last year whereas our export prices in- 
creased by only 18 per cent, which means 
that to pay for the same amount of im- 
ports, the volume of exports had to be in- 
creased by 20 per cent. Also the volume 
of our imports at 9 per cent increased ata 
greater rate than that of our exports at 
{ per cent over last year’s figures. As a 
result in the first five months of this year 
our imports exceeded our exports and re- 
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exports by 404 million pounds as compared 
with a figure of 145 million for the com- 
parable months of last year. Later figures 
are not reassuring, the adverse balance for 
the first eight months of the current year 
having grown to 800 million pounds—more 
than twice the corresponding figure for 
last year. This of course is a dangerous 
trend, and if it continued would be a seri- 
ous threat to our economy. 





The danger of inflation is with us as it 
is with you and with other countries, and 
here let me say how deeply impressed I 
was and I am sure everyone else here was 
with the remarkable and impressive warn- 
ing words of Mr. Eric Johnston on this 
subject a few days ago. It is a particu- 
lar anxiety for us in our condition of full 
employment. We had already taken reme- 
dial steps to control it by the maintenance 
of a reasonable system of taxation at a 
high level, the encouragement of personal 
savings, the curtailment of capital invest- 
ment, and by attempting as far as possible 
to stabilize incomes and prices. The sta- 
bilization of incomes was pursued by vol- 
untary methods. 








A policy of restraint in respect to wage 
claims was pursued by the British Trades 
Union Congress, subject to the mainte- 
nance of our voluntary machinery, and in 
respect to incomes and dividends by em- 
ployers’ organizations in the interest of 
the country and I think it can be claimed 
that this policy was successful. The rise 
in prices, however, has caused the British 
Trades Union Congress to decide that that 
policy can no longer be supported. Claims 
for increased wages will undoubtedly be 
made, and in the meantime the govern- 
ment has invited our trade union leaders 
to discuss the subject with it. I am confi- 
dent the leaders of both sides of industry 
will continue to display that great sense 
of responsibility, which they have hitherto. 
They know that increased incomes, unless 
matched by corresponding increased pro- 
ductivity means increased prices for all. 


Suggestions have been made that some 
form of wage control was necessary. We 
have preferred to leave the settlement of 
wages and conditions of employment to 
the two sides of industry, who in our view, 
know most about it. We believe in self- 
government in industry in this matter and 
in voluntary collective bargaining. We rely 
upon the sense of responsibility of leaders 
and this trust has not been misplaced. 
Moreover, they do not fail to cooperate 
voluntarily with the government when the 
interest of the country demands it. It was 
not found necessary to exercise direct 
governmental control over wages during 
the recent war and the government has 
decided that it is not necessary to do so 
now. This policy has the support of the 
leaders of both sides of industry in Britain. 


Briefly, therefore, rearmament imposes 
on us a great strain economically and fi- 
nancially. We are short of raw materials, 
of labor and of machine tools. We are 
pressed financially and must so conduct 


our business that our overseas spendings 
and our earnings maintain a satisfactory 
relationship to each other. We shall strive 
to maintain our defense program and our 
export trade and to provide for the civilian 
needs of our people, for our strength de- 
pends not only on our military defenses 
but on a well-equipped industrial system 
with plants and factories in maximum pro- 
duction and on a healthy population at 
home. 


In the field of industrial relations we can 
be very satisfied with the harmonious re- 
lations which exist between the govern- 
ment, employers’ organizations and the 
trade unions. We have had some unofficial 
strikes, one encouraged from abroad and 
some incited by Communists. But here is 
the record: Last year, man days idle 
totaled 1,388,000. A striking comparison is 
shown in the following figures: From the 
end of World War Ii to the present time 
we lost 12%, million man days in disputes. 
In the comparable period after World War 
I we lost 187% million man days, fifteen 
times as much. We have a National Joint 
Advisory Council which, under the chair- 
manship of the Ministers of Labor of Na- 
tional Service, includes representatives of 
both sides of industry, including the na- 
tionalized industries, and which considers 
fully all matters relating to industry. It 
is consideration of this kind which has 
enabled the government to carry through 
its program of austerity, of limited sup- 
plies of goods for civilian consumption, of 
controls, of wage restraint, of compulsory 
arbitration of labor disputes and many 
other activities. 





One major change relates to an order 
made in June, 1940. The Conditions of Em- 
ployment and National Arbitration Order, 
which in order not to impair production, 
prohibited strikes and lockouts and sup- 
plied the alternative method of compul- 
sory arbitration where the negotiating 
machinery had failed. The order was con- 
tinued after the war with the consent of 
both sides. Recent discussions in the Na- 
tional Joint Advisory Council have led to 
a modification of this order, as a result of 
which strikes and lockouts are no longer 
criminal offenses. The penal sanctions 
have been abolished. With certain modifi- 
cations the principle of compulsory arbi- 
tration is maintained and a new industrial 
Disputes Tribunal takes the place of the 
former National Arbitration Tribunal. The 
new procedure is experimental. It has the 
support of both sides and is in accordance 
with our traditional reliance on free col- 
lective bargaining and the full utilization 
of established negotiating machinery be- 
fore recourse to strikes and lockouts. 


Another development which may be of 
interest refers to our cost of living index. 
Following the recommendation of a Cost 
of Living Advisory Committee, it has been 
decided to undertake an _ inquiry into 
household budgets of a sample of the popu- 
lation with a view of modernizing the cost 
of living index. 
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We have continued our support of the 
United Nations and its specialized organi- 
zations. In reply to a recommendation of 
the Economic and Social Council that the 
governments should announce the stand- 
ard by which they interpreted ‘‘full em- 
ployment’ we have decided to regard the 
full employment standard of the United 
Kingdom as 8 per cent. We shall, of course, 
continue to maintain our endeavors to 
keep unemployment to a minimum, but 
shall take special measures with the hope 
of reducing it whenever it shows a ten- 
dency to approach or exceed this level. 


Vast developments have taken place in 
the field of social welfare. Either through 
central or local government authorities a 
vast range of services have been estab- 
lished covering subsistence for the needy, 
education and health services for all, town 
and country planning, housing, employ- 
ment or maintenance, the care of the aged 
and the handicapped, and the nutrition of 
mothers and children besides sickness and 
industrial injury benefits, widows’ and re- 
tirement pensions and children’s allow- 
ances, 





Education is construed in its widest 
sense and includes, besides provision of 
primary and secondary education for all up 
to the age of 16 and university education 
for a certain proportion thereafter, voca- 
tional guidance for juveniles, vocational 
training for adults at government instruc- 
tional centers, resettlement, rehabilitation 
and industrial training of the disabled, 
training for and resettlement in industry 
of men completing service in the armed 
forces, and the provision of youth services 
whereby young people may find wider op- 
portunities (without compulsion of any 
kind), both for the better use of leisure and 
for voluntary national service. 


Britain is going through a_ difficult 
period, but you will find here a reliable 
partner. She has opposed tyranny before 
and will do so again. In such a tremendous 
joint enterprise as that in which we are en- 
gaged there are bound to be occasions for 
differences between us. Fundamentally we 
have no difference of purpose. Indeed, it is 
amazing in the complexity of modern life 
how much we are in agreement. And how 
vital it is that this should be so, 


Before concluding, and with your indul- 
gence, I would like to say a word or two 
about one of the questions which I know 
troubles some Americans—the subject of 
our trade with Soviet Russia and I want 
merely to state some of the facts as they 
appear to us. The subject causes us anxi- 
ety too. First as to the Far East — no 
arms or munitions of war have ever been 
sold to the Chinese Communists from any 
British territory, Hong Kong, Malaya or 
anywhere else. Petroleum, Diesel oils, fuel 
oils, gasoline, kerosene and lubricants and 
many other articles are prohibited. Trade 
with China is, I think, well controlled. We 
have completely prohibited the export of 
arms and goods having strategic import- 
ance to destinations covering the Soviet 








Bloc and the whoie of China. A further list 
exists of commodities having direct mili- 
tary importance, which are also pro- 
hibited and another list is kept of goods, 
the export of which is watched carefully 
and restricted to normal peace-time re- 
quirements. Goods on these lists sent to 
oe Kong are under import license con- 
trol, 





As to Europe the case is different and 
there are many compelling reasons for us 
why trade is continued. Trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe was a normal 
feature of the European economy. Norm- 
ally its Eastern countries supplied food and 
raw materials and the Western countries 
industrialized products and some raw ma- 
terials, It was the joint policy of the United 
States, United Kingdom and the allied 
countries to supply Russia and other East- 
ern European countries with what was 
needed to rebuild their devastated coun- 
tries. With UNRRA supplies included it 
was hoped this relief and rehabilitation 
would enable the Eastern countries to pro- 
duce and supply again more essential foods 
necessary in the normal complementary 
pattern of trade—grain, timber, food and 
coal from the East and raw materials and 
manufactured goods from the West. This 
was also desirable after the war to enable 
countries short of dollars to secure sup- 
plies from non-dollar countries. 


The Marshall Plan as originally formu- 
lated recognized the need for East-West 
trade on a wide scale if Western European 
countries were to stand on their feet. Brit- 
ain is dependent on trade with all parts of 
the world, In 1950 from Eastern European 
countries we received more than one-third 
of our coarse grain imports, nearly a quar- 
ter of our soft wood imports and one-tenth 
of our bacon supplies. We must have grain 
for feeding stuffs and timber for our hous- 
ing program, Raw materials are vital for 
us. This week we are enjoying a ration of 
thirty cents worth of meat per person per 
week—the highest in ten years. It will only 
last for a week or two and then will be re- 
duced. We may get a little more this win- 
ter than last, but at best it cannot be very 
much. Why is this possible? It is because 
this year we have had more home killed 
meat than in previous years, because we 
have had more feeding stuffs. That is why 
we want these coarse grains. 


Similarly timber is a necessity if we are 
to house our people. Without these im- 
ports—and we haven't the dollars to buy 
them elsewhere—our food supplies would be 
lessened, our effort weakened, and we 
could not make such an effective contribu- 
tion in our joint defense effort. Neither we 
nor you would gain and the countries op- 
posed to us would reap the benefit. Our 
problem appears to be that we must main- 
tain our economy to enable us to make our 
maximum defense contribution and at the 
same time insure that it does not lead to 
a direct increase in the military power of 
the countries opposed to us. We are not 
disloyal. We are watching the position 
with the greatest care and shall continue 
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to do so. At the moment we believe the bal- 
ance of advantage is on our side, 


Now, Mr. President, it is a sad thing that 
with all there is to be done in the world for 
the benefit of mankind we should be ex- 
erting our major efforts so soon again to 
defense preparations. 


Why are we rearming? Our policy, as our 
Foreign Secretary and other Government 
leaders have declared is one of peace, 
peace for all the world—-freedom and secur- 
ity on the one hand, economic prosperity 
and social justice on the other. We do not 
believe war is inevitable. We are rearm- 
ing because it seems now the only way to 
prevent war. Whereas you and we re- 
duced our forces after the war, we have 
seen others maintaining huge forces and 
instigating trouble in many parts of the 
world. Sir Vincent Tewson said at the 
Trades Union Congress held in Britain a 
week or two ago if the Soviet Union wishes 
to ease tension they could give proof at 
once by concluding a peace treaty with 
Austria, letting up on the people of Berlin, 
returning prisoners in their hands, dis- 
banding the Cominform and giving up the 
United Nations’ veto. 


I do not suppose many here would dis- 
agree with him. What a disaster it is that 
all the peoples of the world cannot be 
given a chance to turn their minds to con- 
structive ideas for the benefit of humanity 
—Point Four, the Colombo Plan, Colonial 
Development, Economic Rehabilitation 
and Development. All these things and 
other humanitarian plans are demanding 
the thought and energies of mankind and 
nothing but frustration by the haunting 
fears of aggression and war pervade the 
world. ‘“‘Praise the Lord and pass the am- 
munition’’—I always shuddered when I 
heard that phrase, but that is the situation 
today and it is in that order or we shall 
not succeed. 


We have no choice. If we disregard the 
warnings we have had and do not make 
ourselves secure strategically, everything 
else will be denied us and nothing will pre- 
vent our enslavement and destruction, We 
have a great responsibility, your country 
and mine. I know we shall both discharge 
it faithfully. We must stand firmly together 
with our friends, and with patience and 
understanding make ourselves strong in 
the hope that eventually reason may pre- 
vail, differences may be settled in a civil- 
ized manner, that mankind may be spared 
the shattering horrors of another conflict, 
and that peoples may know the serenity of 
peace and happiness which surely was in- 
tended for them. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Mr. 
Gordon, for your message, 


And now I present to you our General 
Mr. J. Albert Woll, for his re- 
this Convention. He will report 


Counsel, 
port to 


upon interesting legal developments which 
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have taken place and will perhaps answer 
some of the inquiries that have been made 
regarding the interpretation of certain 
legal matters that are interesting to every 
delegate in attendance at this convention. 

It is a privilege to present to you today 
General Counsel Albert Woll for the sub- 
mission of his report. 


MR. ALBERT WOLL 


(General Counsel, American 
Federation of Labor) 


President Green, Secretary-Treasurer 
Meany, members of the Executive Council, 
distinguished guests, delegates to this 
convention, ladies and gentlemen: 


It is a real pleasure to be with you in 
this beautiful city, whose famed hill tops 
look upon the wonder of the western sea 
and the glory of majestic mountain peaks, 
and whose citizens, emulating their city’s 
great patron saint, are warm-hearted 
friendly and gracious to all who visit with 
them. 


this pleasure is multiplied today 
privilege and honor of speaking 
to you. Yet, as I stand before you, I 
also possess a deep feeling of sadness, 
for it was here, four years ago, On an oc- 
casion such as this, that another General 
Counsel spoke to you, but with a voice 
that was to be stilled forever before the 
rays of that day’s Sun had left the twin 
peaks of this great city. For while he 
spoke to you, the dark-shrouded angel 
of death, unseen by all, stood impatiently 
beside him counting the last few precious 
moments of his earthly existence and be- 
fore he had finished his talk, he collapsed, 
to awaken in Eternity. 


And 
by this 


He was a brilliant man of unusual legal 
ability and learning, who used the fine 
talents that were his to further one of the 
most worthwhile causes the history of 
man has ever known—the cause of Or- 
ganized Labor. Possessing unbounded 
energy and imbued with apostolic zeal 
for this cause he knew to be just, he la- 
bored unceasingly and well to make it 
prosper and grow in influence for good. 
Truly, he was an inspired and inspiring 
champion in Organized Labor’s fight for 
recognition of its inherent good and its 
right to exist and function as an instru- 
mentality for social justice. And in this 
fight he gladly gave all a man can give— 


life itself. 
Joe Padway died as he would have 
wanted to die, hurling defiance at those 


who would destroy Organized Labor. And 
although he has gone, like all great men 
who leave their imprint on the sands of 
time, he will not be forgotten. He will 
be known and revered by generations yet 
unborn. 















In that unfinished address, Judge Pad- 
way spoke of the dangers that then con- 
fronted Organized Labor and indicated 
that the path ahead would be strewn with 
increasingly impeding obstacles to its for- 
ward progress. He referred to his ten 
years of association with the American 
Federation of Labor and stated that the 
year 1947 had been the most hectic and 
trying one for him, as it had presented 
problems of greater magnitude and con- 
sequence than any presented during the 
preceding nine years. He discussed the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act, the en- 
actment of numerous anti-labor state 
laws and complained bitterly of the whit- 
ling away of Labor’s rights by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, com- 
menting sadly that it was apparent the 
Supreme Court was no longer disposed 
to be zealous in the protection of Labor's 
rights. 


I think we can agree with Judge Pad- 
way that the year 1947 was a difficult one 
indeed for Organized Labor. I think we 
can also agree that his prediction of in- 
creased and more perplexing problems in 
the years ahead was prophetic. 


In 1947 approximately thirty-six states 
had laws designed to sap the strength of 
Labor. While some of these laws have 
been repealed by the vote of outraged 
citizens or have been stricken or modified 
by legislative action or judicial decision, 


the vast majority of them—with a few 
new ones added—are still with us, to 
plague Labor and hamper its activities. 
And they have been increasingly used, 


for they are susceptible of great misuse 
by those with a chronic and incurable 
anti-union mentality, who do not hesitate 
to distort many legitimate and just activi- 
ties of Organized Labor so as to make 
them appear to be violations of law, call- 
ing for split-second injunctions, heavy 
money damages and, in some instances, 
even prison walls. 


Even when not used, these laws furnish 
a powerful weapon to those employers 
who regard human toilers as nothing more 
than machines created for the purpose 
of grinding out dollars to fill employers’ 
coffers, for the threat of their use may, 
at times, result in compromise by a labor 
union where no compromise should have 
been entertained, or in capitulation where 
capitulation should have been unknown. 
Time will not permit a detailed discussion 
of these many viciously punitive ‘‘union- 
busting’ laws or a description of the 
multitudinous situations in which they 
are used for no other purpose than to break 
the spirit of Organized Labor. Indeed, 
such detail is unnecessary, for you are 
painfully aware, through actual daily ex- 
perience, of the cruel sharpness of these 
laws and the extent to which they cut 
into the sinews of Organized Labor. I 
should like, however, to bring to your at- 
tention a _ specific case which demon- 
strates, forcibly and graphically, what 
Organized Labor faces today as a result 
of these morally unjustified and basically 
evil state anti-labor laws. 
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In the State of Texas, where early 
patriots once fought and died for liberty 
and for freedom from official tyranny 


under unjust laws, there has been enacted 
the most vicious and comprehensive set of 
anti-labor laws of any state in the Union. 
In this 


State also, is a notorious anti- 
union organization known as the Brown 
and Root Construction Company. One of 
the largest construction companies in 


the nation, it is truly a colossus of power 
and influence in that State. Contracts 
performed by it total more than one bil- 
lion, 230 million dollars and its opera- 
tions are actually world-wide in character. 
It maintains regular offices in Austin 
and Houston, Texas, and in Washington, 
D. C., with temporary offices maintained 
throughout the United States, and in 
Alaska, Guam and Mexico. 


It loves to build industrial plants, rail- 
roads, bridges, oil refineries, shipyards, 


oil and gas pipelines, dams and hydro- 
electric projects—but not with union 
labor or with men and women paid the 


union scale of wages. Its history is one of 
discrimination against employees for union 
activity, refusal to deal with unions and 
Substandard wages. It was inevitable, 
therefore that Organized Labor in Texas, 
seeking to better the conditions of those 
who toil, should come to grips with this 
industrial giant. Suddenly, without prior 
notice, without opportunity to defend, or 
even to be heard, Organized Labor, in 
October of last year, found itself con- 
fronted with an accomplished fact—a 
sweeping and all-embracive restraining 
order, issued ex parte by a state judge, 
forbidding, under penalty of contempt of 
court and possible imprisonment, any act 
of striking or picketing or boycotting 


against any Brown and Root operation 
anywhere in the State of Texas. This 
order, as broad and as extensive as the 


state itself, was, of course, predicated 
on these anti-union state laws, augmented 
by the conspiracy and anti-trust statutes. 


And in keeping with the extensive na- 
ture of its prohibitions, it was directed 
at practically the entire labor movement 
in Te) Joined as defendants were the 
American Federation of Labor, the Build- 
ing Trades Department of the American 
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Federation of Labor, and some twenty- 
odd national and international unions in 
the building trades field, together with 
approximately 60 local union affiliates lo- 
cated throughout the State of Texas. In 
addition, the Houston, Austin and Dallas 
Building Trades Councils were named 


defendants, making a grand total of 99. 

Handcuffed and rendered 
potent overnight by judical 
solely on representation 
behalf of Brown and 
Labor demanded its 
hoped for a speedy, 


almost im- 
fiat, based 
made by or on 
Root, Organized 
day in court and 
final adjudication of 
this lawsuit on its merits. But Brown 
and Root had obtained its precious re- 
straining order, which was. thereafter 
extended every ten days by the State 
Judge, pending a hearing, before a Master 
in Chancery, on the issuance of a tem- 
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porary injunction, and it was in no hurry 
to speed to a final adjudication. So, while 
Organized Labor was rendered immobile, 
like Gulliver in the land of the Lilliputians, 
the hearing on the issuance of a tem- 
porary injunction, moved with wings of 
lead. 

The company was permitted to place 
into evidence bit by bit, testimony con- 
cerning all of its disputes with labor 
unions throughout the length and breadth 
of Texas for the entire period of time in 
which the company operated in_ that 
State. Two seasons flourished and died 
and after six months the case limped be- 
fore the Trial Judge who, after hearing 
day-long arguments on the legal points in- 
volved, immediately announced that he 
would grant a temporary injunction, con- 
tinuing the restraining order in full force 
and effect, until a further hearing could 
be held on the question of whether or not 
a permanent injunction should be issued. 
An appeal has been taken from this de- 
cision, but in the meantime, the injunc- 
tion is still in effect and every union at- 
tempt to hasten a final decision has been 


frustrated by the company while it goes 
on its merry way, keeping good union 
workers away from their construction 


jobs and undercutting wages. 


It is hoped that ultimately the severe 
restrictions imposed upon Labor in this 
case will be entirely eliminated, We rea- 
sonably can expect, at the least, that 
many of them will be removed and others 


modified in breadth of application. But 
when that will happen no one can fore- 
tell. To paraphrase Ted Mack of the 


Amateur Hour, “‘Around and around this 
case goes and when it will stop nobody 
knows.’’ We do know, however, that this 
case has been made possible principally 
because of these unjust, punitive and 
vicious Texas anti-labor laws and that 
despite the splendid and able efforts of 
the unions’ local attorneys in Texas. who 





are so sorely handicapped by the broad 
and cleverly phrased language of these 
laws, this crippling injunction has been 


in effect for almost a year, without there 
yet having been a final decision reached 
as to the merits of this case, which in- 
volves, so deeply and so importantly the 
fortunes and well-being of countless 
workers of Texas and their staunch cham- 
pion and protector—Organized Labor in 
Texas. 


through state after 
restrictive and des- 
laws and disclose, in 
a similar way, the uses to which they 
have been put these past few years by 
employers bent on destroying united and 
collective action by organized workers. 
But I know you are fully aware, by now, 
that these laws were designed to wither 


I could take you 
state having these 
tructive anti-union 


the strong arm of Organized Labor and 
are being utilized for that me'ancholy 
purpose day in and day out. Of course, 


legal actions under these laws are re- 
sisted by union attorneys whenever un- 
dertaken and, through the excellence and 
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ability of these union defenders through- 
out the country, many locally and some 
nationally important victories have been 
won by Labor this past year. While these 
victories are encouraging, it must be re- 
membered that they were not won in a 


day, and that until achieved, Labor suf- 
fered unjustified repression and even 
negation of fundamental rights. Justice 


deferred often means justice denied. Most 
certainly, while it is good for Labor to 
win these cases, it is far better for Labor 
not to have to do so. 


Turning now from the field of state law 


and state litigation, let us look at the 
field of Federal law and Federal litiga- 
tion. Our concern immediately centers 


upon the Taft-Hartley Act, a monstrously 
gross and evil piece of legislation. Spawn- 
ed four years ago, it has by now amply 
disclosed its purpose to destroy the Ameri- 
can trade labor movement. It is an ugly 
thing to behold and becomes more loath- 
some and unbearable as the years pass 
by. It has, during the past four years, 
increasingly demonstrated that the lead- 
ers of Labor, es represented by the 
American Federation of Labor, knew what 
they were talking about when they de- 
nounced it as a “slave labor” law, evilly 
conceived to reduce the individual worker 
to a state of helplessness in dealing with 
his*employer, by taking from him the sole 
power that gives him bargaining equality 

the effective, united power of his fellow 
workers, 


I know it is unnecessary for me to des- 
eribe the many baneful provisions of this 
Act or the many uses to which they have 
been put since its enactment. That has 
been etched upon your consciousness by 
the acid of bitter experience. Let me point 


out to you, however, just a few of its 
evil effects. 
It has converted the National Labor 


Relations Board, originally created by the 
Wagner Act to protect and enforce or- 
ganizing and bargaining rights of Labor 
into a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde agency, 
protecting at one moment, under certain 
of its provisions, the indubitable rights 
of Labor, and in another, stripping them 
away. by rules, regulations, orders and 
decisions issued under its other provis- 
ions. This ludicrous, but tragic, situation 
is due principally to the fact that the Act 
itself is, in essence, a collossal fraud, for, 
while seeking to destroy worthwhile or- 
ganizational activities and true collective 
bargaining, it piously pretends to protect 
and guard them. 


It has resurrected the use of injunctions 
in Labor disputes, and, in doing so, has 
made a Federal Agency the ally and cham- 
pion of the employer. This is because 
mandatory provisions of the Act compel 
the General Counsel of the Labor Board 
to seek injunctions in all so-called second- 


ary boycott and in many jurisdictional 
dispute cases, and because other pro- 
visions of the Act permit him to seek 


injunctions in other alleged union unfair 
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Labor practice cases. And, ‘mind 
these injunctions, which in many 
stop a labor organization cold at the 
very beginning of a Labor dispute, and, 
in some instances, may end the dispute 
then and there in favor of the employer, 
are sought before all of the facts are 
known and before their full legal signi- 
ficance is determined. The awful injustice 
of this method of handling Labor dis- 
putes, has been demonstrated, time and 
again, in the past, by situations, far too 
numerous, where injunctions have been 
obtained from the courts at the beginning 
of a Labor dispute and months later it 
was discovered, by decision of the Labor 
Board, that no injunction should have 
been issued at all! You representatives 
of Labor of this great State of California, 
I know, are not surprised at this absurd 
happening, for the Di Giorgio Fruit Com- 
pany case, referred to by President Green 
in his opening address, is still fresh in 
your memory. 


you, 


cases 


The secondary boycott and jurisdic- 
tional dispute prohibitions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act have been enforced by the 
Board against Labor unions, to the fullest 
extent of their literal language. In the 
building and construction field the Board 
has viewed each contractor or sub-con- 
contractor ona job as a separate employer 
and has accordingly held that the time- 
honored practice of picketing a job as a 
whole, whenever a contractor or sub-con- 
tractor on a job employs.non-union labor 
or pays wages below the union scale, is 
unlawful as a secondary boycott. At- 
tempts by one union to assist another, 
or to refuse to contribute to its own de- 
struction, by refusing to work on struck 
work or unfair materials, are consistently 
held to be unlawful. Disputes over work 
assignments, involving only one union, 
have been classified as jurisdictional dis- 
putes and the Board almost invariably 
resolves these by enforcing whatever work 
assignments the employer has ordered. 


teal union security, under the provis- 
ions of the Act and the decisions of the 
Board, is unknown. Legal grammarians, 
paid by the Government, pore over the 


wording of union contracts and unless 
union-shop clauses are drawn with the 
technical nicety demanded by a_ Phila- 


delphia lawyer, contracts entered into in 
good faith and with an honest intent to 
comply with the law, are ignored when 
rival unions seek representation elections. 
Discharges under union-shop agreements, 
of Communists, union spies, dual union- 
ists, troublemakers and that ilk, because 
of loss of membership after union trial, 
are forbidden. Traditional union hiring- 
hall provisions have been declared illegal 
and long-established practices of hiring 
through unions in the building and con- 
struction fields, the printing fields and in 
shipping and longshore work have been 
banned or seriously impaired. The re- 
Strictions put upon traditional and peace- 
ful practices in the printing trades field 
are known to every union worker because 
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of the long and courageous fight made 
against these restrictions by the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. This fight, 
it will interest you to know, is not yet 
over, for within this past year, despite 
persistent efforts by that International 
Union to confer with officials of the Labor 
Board in an honest attempt to comply 
with its orders, the Board has filed en- 
forcement petitions in the United States 
Court of Appeals at Chicago. These cases 
are scheduled to be argued soon and I 
know they will be watched with extreme 
interest by all Organized Labor. 


| could list far into the night a Bill of 
Particulars against this Taft-Hartley Act, 
but because of the limitations of time, I 
will refer to only one more of the many 
evils that infest this detestable statute. 
It is the threat of damage suits, claiming 
astronomical sums, which it menacingly 
displays before the eyes of Labor when- 
ever it engages in an economic struggle 
with employers. Under the provisions of 
this Act, which actually invite and facili- 
tate such suits, a number have been filed 
and many more have been threatened by 
employers. While, to the great credit of 
union attorneys throughout the land, not 
very many of these suits have been won 
against the unions, each must be defended 
with ability and alertness and at consid- 
erable expense to the unions involved. In 
some of the suits successfully prosecuted 
against unions, substantial money judg- 
ments have been awarded. Although or- 
ganizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor have been relatively 


fortunate in that regard, other unions, 
not so affiliated, have suffered money 


judgments running in excess of a hundred 
thousand dollars, with one judgment 
reaching the staggering figure of more 
than a half a million dollars. 





Under these provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act the American Federation of Labor 
has been forced to defend itself against 
two damage suits brought in the United 
States Court for the Western District of 
Kentucky. These suits, which also em- 
braced as defendants, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters and the United 
Brick and Clay Workers, alleged dam- 
ages in the approximate amount of $900,- 
000.00, as a claimed result of alleged sec- 
ondary picketing against the Deena Art- 
ware Company of Paducah, Kentucky. 


These two cases were consolidated for 
trial. At trial, a judgment in favor of the 
American Federation of Labor and its co- 
defendants, was obtained in one of the 
suits and in the other suit the trial jury 
Was unable to agree upon a verdict. A 
second trial of this remaining case was 
therefore necessary. It was held last De- 
cember. After a week of trial and at the 
close of all the evidence, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters was able to 
convince the Trial Judge that the evidence 
did not establish its participation in, or 
responsibility for, the claimed illegal ac- 
tivities and, as a result, that organization 











was dismissed from the case by a directed 
verdict of “not guilty.’”’ The case did, 
however, go to the jury as to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Brick 
and Clay Workers, with authorization from 
the Trial Judge to assess damages in an 
amount up to approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars. After hours 
of deliberation the jury arrived at a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff in the total amount 
of $29,000.00. An appeal raising questions 
of law, which if upheld, will favorably dis- 
pose of this case in its entirety, has been 
filed with the United States Court of Ap- 
peals. While predictions concerning the 
ultimate outcome of lawsuits are neces- 
sarily speculative, we are quite hopeful 
of a reversal of this case in the Court of 
Appeals. 











I should like 
to you concerning 


now to say a few words 
the Supreme Court of 


the United States and to tell you, very 
briefly, of some of the decisions it. has 


reached since we last met in annual con- 
vention. The Supreme Court of the late 
30's and the early 40's is slowly disappear- 
ing. It began to disappear even before 
Judge Padway, in this convention hall, 
lamented that it no longer was disposed 
to be zealous in the protection of Labor’s 
rights. A high point of this protection 
under the Civil Rights concepts contained 
in the First Amendment, was achieved in 
1940, with the decision of that Court in 
Thornhill y. Alabama. Thereafter, for a 
period of several years, with but one un- 
fortunate exception, the Ritter’s Cafe case, 
it continued to recognize that many of 
Labor’s activities were entitled to a privi- 
leged position as concomitants of the First 
Amendment's protections of assembly and 
speech. However, with the change of per- 
sonnel among members of the Court 
shortly after the death of President Roose- 
velt and the wave of anti-labor hysteria 
that struck the country after the war 
and resulted in the passage of highly re- 
strictive anti-labor legislation in many 
states, the attitude of the Court changed 
and, thereafter, it began to give all but 
conclusive effect to determinations of 
state and federal legislatures, even when 





the legislation in question impinged on 
First Amendment rights—rights which, 
under concepts derived from Holmes and 


Brandeis, the Court, up until then, had 
held to have a preferred status under the 
Constitution, subject to legislative or ju- 
dicial restriction only under circumstances 
where grave and imminent danger to pub- 
lic interest was threatened by the exercise 
of such rights. Thus, the concept that 
picketing was entitled to a higher protec- 
tion as concomitant of the right of free 
speech, gradually, has been dimmed. 
Especially dangerous is the apparent 
present tendency of the Supreme Court, 
not only to give precedence to legislative 
pronouncements concerning whether La- 
bor activity is lawful or not, but also to 
judicial fiat, so that whether any given 
Labor activity is contrary to public pol- 
icy or is for an unlawful objective can, 
under certain conditions, be determined 
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by a single judge rather than by the con- 
sidered judgment of a duly constituted 
legislative body. 


During its last term the Supreme Court 
decided six cases of special importance to 
Labor. Two of these involved the consti- 
tutionality of a Wisconsin statute outlaw- 
ing strikes and providing for compulsory 
arbitration of Labor disputes affecting so- 


called public utilities. In a six to three 
decision, the Court upheld the conten- 
tions of the Amalgamated Association of 


Street and Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America that this 
Wisconsin statute conflicted with Federal 


therefore declared the 

unconstitutional. In 
doing so the court gaye added emphasis 
to earlier rulings that when state law 
conflicts with Federal law, state law must 
give way and that when Federal law pre- 
empts a particular field of regulation or 
prohibition, state laws attempting regula- 
will be 


Labor policy and 
Wisconsin statute 


tion of the same subject matter 
held invalid. This decision represents a 
distinct victory for Labor. 

The four other cases decided by the 
Supreme Court involved the application 


of the so-called secondary boycott prohibi- 
tions of the Taft-Hartley Act. Three of 
these cases, involved respectively and sep- 
arately the Denver Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Council, the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and the Brotherhood 
of Carpenters. In three separate decisions, 
all reached the same day, the Act was held 
to prohibit the particular type of picket- 
ing engaged in by the organization in- 
volved. The majority of the Court, taking 
what the dissenting justices in one of the 
opinions called an ‘unrealistic view’ of 
building trades practices, considered each 
contractor and sub-contractor engaged in 
a particular construction job as a separate 
employer, and with this premise concluded 
that any striking or picketing, with an 
object of inducing a strike among em- 
ployees of contractors or sub-contractors 
other than the contractor or sub-contrac- 
tor with whom the immediate dispute 
existed, would constitute unlawful activ- 
ity directed at so-called third parties. 


While the destructive effect of these de- 
cisions on many legitimate and justifiable 
practices in the building trades industry 
is grave indeed, there is some solace, for 
the decisions do indicate that the secon- 
dary boycott provisions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act do not prohibit strikes or picketing 
against a particular employer, even on a 
construction job, by any craft or group of 
crafts having an immediate and primary 
labor dispute with that employer, pro- 
vided it is made clear that such economic 
action is directed only against that par- 
ticular employer and there is no attempt 
to require the craft employees of other 
contractors or employers on the job, by 


concerted action, to cease work for their 
employer in support of the protesting 
union. And this is true even though the 


picketing may have the effect of causing a 
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disruption or cessation of work among 
craft employees of other contractors by 
reason of their individual and voluntary 
refusal to cross the primary picket line 
placed by the protesting union at the job 
site. 


The fourth case decided by the Supreme 
Court involved a dispute between the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
the Rice Milling Company and the decision 
of the Court resulted in victory for the 
Teamsters and Organized Labor. In this 
case a Teamsters’ local union, which was 
not certified or recognized as a majority 
representative, picketed a rice mill with 
the object of securing recognition. In the 
course of the picketing, the union pickets 
induced and encouraged two men, in 
charge of a truck belonging to a neutral 
customer of the mill, to refuse to cross the 
picket line. As a result the union was 
charged with violation of the secondary 
boycott provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In deciding there was no such vio- 
lation, the Supreme Court found that the 
union’s picketing was directed primarily 
against the mill and at the site of the dis- 
pute and held that the union had a Feder- 
ally protected right to so picket, even 
though the effect of the picketing may 
have been to induce neutral customers not 
to deal with the mill. It further held that 
the inducement of the two employees of 
a neutral customer not to cross the picket 
line, Was aimed at individual action by 
such employees and not at concerted ac- 
tion .and therefore was: not within the 
proscription of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


From what I have told you today, I 
think it is clear to all of us that Organized 
Labor is now tasting some of the bitter 
fruits of a well planned, cleverly executed 
and all-out drive on the part of anti-union 
employers, and others with an anti-union 
bent of mind, to crush the power and the 
capacity of Labor to protect and advance 
the welfare of the toilers of America and 
that this present onslaught had its begin- 
ning several years before we last met in 
convention in this city of San Francisco. 


The wave of state anti-labor laws im- 
mediately following World War II and 
their increasing use by employers to frus- 
trate time-honored Labor activities, as ex- 
emplified in the Brown and Root Case, 
give testimony of this, as does the cam- 
paign of constant villification and falsifi- 
cation of the aims of Labor and the motives 
of its chosen leaders. If confirmation is 
needed it can be found in the passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act and the Hobbs Act, 
which is directed against the splendid 
Teamsters organization and in the Lea Act 
Which is aimed at the ever alert and mili- 
tant American Federation of Musicians, 
and in the many hostile pieces of proposed 
state legislation with which legislative 
puppets or deluded lawmakers flooded the 
capitols of the nation this past year. 


I am confident, however, that this pres- 
ent anti-union onslaught, like the many 
of the past that dot the history of Organ- 
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ized Labor’s forward march can and will 
be ground to dust. Temporarily handi- 
capped by courts not too responsive to 
what we believe to be the just rights of 
Labor and by a host of hostile legislators, 
state and federal, success may be gradual 
but it is inevitable. wr Labor is clothed 
with the impregnable armor of a just 
cause and the facets of strength within 
the American Federation of Labor are 
many and formidable. We have only to be 
steadfast in our faithfulness to that cause, 
forgetting as said by His Excellency, the 
Bishop of this city, a few days ago, such 
personal gain or advancement that may 
be traitor to it, and employ all of our 
strength, all of the time with a spirit and 
heart that is willing to sacrifice and knows 
only the words ‘‘fonward and forward.” 


Let us here then resolve that, under the 
able and inspired leadership that is ours, 
we will preach the cause of Labor to all 
who will listen, so that its essential good- 
ness and justice to all men, will be better 
understood. Let us adhere to that cause 
with a singleness of purpose, and while 
not only resisting, to the utmost, inva- 
sions of the rights of Labor, but affirma- 
tively advancing those rights, in the courts 
of the land and in the legislative halls of 
the nation, let us go to the people, before 
whose will, expressed in the American way, 
all courts, all legislators and all other serv- 
ants of government, must bow. Then will 
Labor be triumphant in the full exercise 
of its rights. Then will America be a better 
America for all Americans. 


I thank you. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: Thank you, Mr. 
Woll, for the fine report which you sub- 
mitted. I know it will be helpful to all of 


us and, as you have observed, it is in- 
spiring. 


The Chair now recognizes the Commit- 
tee on Resolutions, 


=a 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 


RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: It is 
rather peculiar that the father of the pre- 
vious speaker should now comment upon 
his report. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL 
COUNSEL 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 86) 


Like all other parts of the American 
Federation of Labor, this office has had 
increased work due to defense problems 
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and legislation. In addition to new work, 
the General Counsel reports on the follow- 
ing cases in which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor was involved and which were 
previously reported to conventions: the 
Deena Artware Company and Deena Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., which arose under the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of Taft-Hartley. 
While the second case was dismissed, the 
Deena Artware case has been appealed to 
the U. S. Court of Appeals. Our General 
Counsel also reports dismissal of a case 
arising under the anti-boycott provisions 





of Taft-Tartley; the rejection of a plea 
for an injunction to enforce compliance 
with a jurisdictional award of the Joint 


Board; the dismissal of a suit for damages 
due to loss of employment, 


The General Counsel further reports a 
new case growing out of Texas anti-union 
legislation prohibiting the union shop and 
subjecting unions to state anti-trust legis- 
lation. A temporary injunction issued by 
a state judge enjoining any act of striking 


or boycotting has been appealed to the 
Texas Intermediate Appeals Court. We 


hope this law will be declared unconstitu- 
tional as in conflict with Federal Law or 
that the law will be repealed. 


The number of cases arising out of the 
conflict between long-established union 


practices and the requirements of Taft- 
Hartley demonstrate clearly our conten- 
tion that the law is anti-union, out of 


harmony with declared national policy and 
should be repealed. It is a lawyers’ act 
which breeds litigation and unions become 
so involved in technical decisions as to be 
unable to decide union policies without 
legal advice. 


The growth of federal and state legisla- 
tion has increased the need for legal ad- 
vice with a subsequent increase in staff of 
the General Counsel. Not only is the Taft- 
Hartley Law the cause of litigation in the 
courts, but it necessitates preparation of 
cases before the Board and often the em- 
ployer carries a decision against him to 
the Supreme Court for determination on 
the Board’s ruling. Our Counsel reports a 
number of victories for Labor through Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

However, the whole situation indicates 
the need for a campaign to repeal Taft- 
Hartley Law in whole or in part as may 
seem best at the time. But in any case, 
the American Federation of Labor must 
determine its own course. 


A careful reading of this report will evi- 
dence that the legal problems confronted 
by the Office of the General Counsel have 
been increasing in volume and in impor- 
tance to the A. F. of L. and command 
vigilant and intelligent attention. We are 
pleased to note the excellent services ren- 
dered by our General Counsel and the ef- 
ficient manner in which the legal affairs of 
the Federation have been attended to. 





recommend 


observation, we 
a careful reading and thoughtful consider- 


As a final 
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ation of this section of the Executive 
Council’s Report. 
Committee Chairman Woll moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report, includ- 
ing that of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 

and carried 


The seconded 


unanimously. 


motion was 


SMUGGLING ALIEN CREWMEN 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 108) 


We commend the Executive Council in 
its furtherance of the legislative proposal 
to set up heavy penalties for smuggling 
alien merchant crewmen into the United 
States and recommend continuance of 
their efforts. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report, includ- 


ing that of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 
The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously, 


IMMIGRATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 103) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
Report tells of the comprehensive, now- 
codified, revision and unification of all pre- 
Vious immigration laws. As the report 
points out, “our main emphasis now is not 
only to maintain substantially the existing 
framework, but to strengthen and unify 
procedures, in order to aid our nation in 
safeguarding our institutions and our way 
of life.” The application of this basic prin- 
ciple in our position before Congress is 
then traced in the report. 





Your committee recommends adoption of 
this section of the Executive Council's Re- 
port and further recommends that the Re- 
search Department and the Legislative 
Department be instructed to make a study 
of the newly codified immigration law and 
prepare in simple language for our mem- 
bers, an analysis of its provisions and in- 
dicate how they will in practice affect our 
people. 
the 


Committee Chairman Woll moved 


adoption of the committee’s report. 














The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 
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IMPORTATION OF FARM LABOR 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 106) 


This section of the report gives an ac- 
count of the enactment by Congress of 
legislation providing for the importation 
of foreign contract labor for temporary 
agricultural work, and the disgraceful 
failure of Congress to include in this legis- 
lation any safeguards to protect the inter- 
ests of American farm workers. The val- 
iant efforts of Senator Dennis Chavez of 
New Mexico and of other senators who 
supported him to obtain a decent bill, were 
nullified when the conference committee 
threw out all of the favorable amendments 
providing for proper safeguards which 
they had managed to get into the Senate 
version. This action by the Congress is 
particularly unfortunate in the light of the 
findings on migratory labor made by the 
President’# Commission on Migratory La- 
bor. This commission reported factually 
and vividly the sordid living conditions of 
the one million migratory workers. It re- 
ported that four hundred thousand of these 
poor exploited creatures were illegally in 
this country. The report points out that 
legislation of this type amounts to the 
subsidization of a few large farm operators 
at the expense of American farm labor, a 
group which traditionally has been one of 
the most neglected and discriminated 
against in our population. We _ regret 
deeply that this government - sponsored 
program through which farm workers are 
brought into our country, lacks any rec- 
ognition of collective bargaining, fair 
labor standards, or social security protec- 
tions which other workers enjoy. The im- 
portation of foreign farm labor largely 
at the expense of American taxpayers as 
a Whole for the benefit of wealthy farm- 
ing interests, at a time when American 
farm workers are available and looking 
for work, will further endanger their al- 
ready inadequate standards. Not only farm 
workers, but the interests of all American 
workers are jeopardized by this legisla- 
tion. 


The committee recommends the follow- 
ing specific action to meet the conditions 
set out in the Executive Council's Report: 


1. That the A. F. of L. take steps to have 
our government arrange for a conference 
between the representatives of the free 
trade unions of Mexico and of the United 
States to mapa program affecting migrant 
workers from Mexico. 


2. That the American Federation of 
Labor call upon the Department of Labor, 
which is charged with the administration 
of the Mexican Farm Labor importation 
law, to establish procedures whereby the 
need for importing labor will first be de- 
termined by a tripartite board representa- 
tive of Organized Labor, the employer of 
such labor, and the public; and further 
that such a board be called on also to de- 
termine the prevailing wages and working 
conditions to be given both American farm 
workers and Mexican nationals, 
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5. We urge that the Department of Ag- 
riculture, and the Department of Labor 
jointly be called upon to plan a program 
through which American citizens who are 
eager to work on farms if wages and 
working conditions are improved so as to 
make agricultural work attractive to our 
own citizens, may be evolved. 


We hold that if these practical condi- 
tions were met, ‘‘wetbacks’’ would not be 
tragically exploited and the legally present 
foreign worker alongside the American 
farmer would be happy to live and work on 
the American farm under American stand- 
ards 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 


adoption of the committee's report, includ- 
ing that of the Executive Council. 

The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


EXTENSION OF THE RECIPROCAL 
TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


(Executive Council's Report, Page 114) 


In considering this section of the Execu- 
tive Council’s Report, your committee sub- 
mits the following observations: 


The experience of a number of our affili- 
ates which have been faced with a rising 
volume of competitive imports has been 
one of dissatisfaction with the adminis- 
tration of the Trade Agreements Act. 


In extending this law, which was first 
placed on the statute books in 1934, Con- 
gress this time attached far-reaching 
amendments designed primarily to afford 
a remedy against injury to our own pro- 
ducers which might result from reduced 
tariff rates. 


One of the amendments was a liberaliza- 
tion of the Escape Clause and a more ex- 
plicit definition of injury as well as enu- 
meration of the factors that must be taken 
into account in determining whether an 
injury has been incurred or whether it 
threatens. 


Under the new law, a decline in employ- 


ment or production (which may result 
from reduced hours of the established 
work schedule) must be considered as evi- 
dence of injury. This is a new provision 
and is the first time that employment and 
Wages have been recognized by trade 
agreements law as economic elements that 
may be adversely affected by international 
competition. 


The new Iliw also reenacted the so-called 
“peril point’ amendment, which calls for 
a finding by the Tariff Commission, before 
a new trade agreement is negotiated, of 
the level below which a duty should not 
be cut. This is a further safeguard against 
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unnecessary from trade 


ments 


injury 


agree- 


Then, too, the new law provides a rem- 
edy against wage competition as a way of 
underselling domestic producers by foreign 
products. The American Federation of 
Labor cannot condone wage competition 
from abroad when we have made elimina- 
tion of wage competition in this country 
a cardinal principle of our legislation, It 
would be folly to expose the labor stand- 
ards we have guarded so jealously at 
home to the undermining effects of unfair 
competition from abroad, 


Finally, Congress amended the _ trade 
agreement bill by requiring the abroga- 
tion of trade agreements with all commu- 
nist dominated countries and withdrawal 
of all trade agreement concessions accru- 
ing indirectly to those countries from our 
trade agreements with other countries 
through the operation of the most-favored 
nation clause. 


We note with satisfaction the recent ac- 
tion of the State Department in carrying 
out this provision of the law, including the 
announcement of its determination to 
withdraw entirely from our trade agree- 
ment with Czechoslovakia. 


Your committee also directs attention to 
the levying of a tax on imports based on 
foreign yalues in foreign currency con- 
verted into dollars. In many instances this 
basis of evaluation gives the foreign goods 
an additional price advantage over the 
products of our own workers. Then, too, we 
oppose efforts now being made to abolish 
the American selling price as a basis of 
valuation in the instances where it is now 
employed; indeed we urge extension of this 
principle of evaluation. 


In this light, your committee recommends 


approval of the Executiye Council’s report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report, 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


(Executive Council's Report, Page 116) 
and 


Resolution No. 37—By Delegates Chester 
A. Sample, Philip Bennett, W. C. Daugh- 
erty, Charles B. Reynolds, William D. 
Roberts, Earl Schlesinger, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America. 


(Page 288, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Resolution No. 38—By Delegate Carl H. 
Mullen, Indiana State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 288, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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In considering this section of the Report 
of the Executive Council, your committee 
included Resolutions 37 and 38 because all 
these resolutions deal with the same sub- 
ject. 


In this section, the Executive Council re- 
ports the filing of statements by interested 
organizations and its appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of the Council to consider 
all statements filed and information avail- 
able. 


This committee after an exhaustive in- 
quiry found that there was no valid reason 
presented which might justify a reversal of 
the position taken at previous conventions 
in disfavor of the proposed St. Lawrence 
Seaway. Based on these findings, the Ex- 
ecutive Council approved the report of its 
special committee and your committee rec- 
ommends approval of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s decision in lieu of the two,resolutions 
embraced and referred to in this report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved adop- 
tion of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


moved the 
report and 


Committee Chairman Woll 
adoption of the committee's 
that of the Executive Council. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


EXEMPTION UNDER TAFT- 
HARTLEY LAW 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 123) 


We move concurrence in the report of the 
Executive Council to give legislative as- 
sistance to the building trades and other 
trades effected in gaining exemption from 
the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Law. 
We hope that this effort will aid in full re- 
peal of the law. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll 


the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


LABOR DEPARTMENT FIRST 
UNDER FIRE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 124) 


We commend the Legislative Committee 
of the A. F. of L. for their efforts to repair 
the damages due to ill-advised economies 
and recommend a proposal for adequate in- 
formational services to Labor as is estab- 
lished practice for agriculture and industry, 
be made a proyision in our political de- 
mands. We have been patient too long 
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under discriminatory treatment and should 
act positively to advance our interests. 

On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
the report of the committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


ECONOMIC AID AND THE 
WHERRY AMENDMENT 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 125) 


This amendment would have uncondi- 
tionally denied aid to countries carrying 
on trade in military goods with the U.S. 
S.R. and its satellites. Very complex issues 
are involved and the American Federation 
of Labor was able to convince the Senate 
that the proposal was unwise. 


Your committee moves approval. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll 
this portion of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


SAFETY AND MANPOWER 
CONSERVATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 125) 


We propose concurrence in the proposal 
for expansion and coordination of present 
undertakings for industrial safety. The 
purpose is made more important by the 
tight manpower needs of defense and in 
increased tensions of defense production 
with its use of inexperienced workers, and 
workers in unfamiliar jobs. 

We urge the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor to increase efforts to 
these ends, 

On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
the report of the 
mously adopted. 


committee was unani- 


CANAL ZONE 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 125) 


We move approval of the handling of 
retroactive taxation of wages in the Canal 


Zone, 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll 
the report of the 
mously adopted. 


committee was unani- 


SALARY INCREASE 
(Executive Council's Report, Page 127) 


_ We note the efforts put forth by the of- 
ficers and Executive Council in securing 
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an increase in the rates of pay for postal 
and classified employees, as well as for 
District of Columbia teachers, firemen 
and policemen, and also for employees on 
the Canal Zone. 


We commend the officers and the Execu- 
tive Council for their efforts in that di- 
rection and recommend continuance of 
their efforts. 

On motion of Committee Chairman Woll 
this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted. 


AFL-CIO UNITY CONFERENCE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 50-51) 


Your committee recommends acceptance 
of this part of the Executive Council Re- 
port. It presents an accurate review of 
the recent phases of the negotiations for 
unity in the ranks of Organized Labor 
and their status to date. 


The A. F. of L. has repeatedly urged 
all bona fide trade union organizations 
outside its fold to join with it and unite 
the ranks of Labor. To the A. F. of L., 
the organic unification of Labor has never 
been a pious wish or a maneuver through 
Which to seek advantage over trade 
unions outside its membership. To the 
A. F. of L., the full unity of Labor is a 
goal which can and must be realized as 
speedily as possible in the interest of every 
working man and working woman in the 
land. 


It is in this spirit that we have, ona 
number of pleaded with the 
CIO to unite its ranks with ours. It has 
always been our firm conyiction that such 
real unity would greatly strengthen the 
ranks of Organized Labor, insure the de- 
feat of the Taft-Hartley reactionaries, and 
enhance the constructive influence of our 
great trade union movement in Congress, 
at administrative levels in Washington 
and in the nation as a whole. 


occasions, 


In the negotiations which ensued after 
the letter addressed by President Philip 
Murray on April 4, 1950, real progress to- 
ward organic unity was being made when 
suddenly the conferences between our re- 
spective representatives were halted. It 
is not the purpose of your committee to 
explore the reasons for the obvious reluc- 
tance of the CIO to act on this vital prob- 
lem. 


It is now more than a year sinee these 
organic unity negotiations were 
tinued upon the initiative of the CIO presi- 
dent. This cessation of negotiations was 
not of our choosing. The A. F. of L. has 
always been prepared to resume them. 
We believe it is both essential and timely 
that this conyention go on record as to 
the basic principles and policies involved. 


discon- 
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The need for a united labor movement 
in America is evident to all trade union- 


ists and progressive-minded citizens in 
our country. The need is urgent. There 
can be no substitute for organic Labor 


unity. Functional unity, as_ frequently 
proposed by CIO representatives, is no 
substitute and cannot be accepted by the 
A. FP. of L. 


With our country’s assumption of lead- 
ership of the democratic world, new and 
heavy responsibilities fall upon American 
Labor. These responsibilities and tasks 
must be fulfilled by Labor with the utmost 
energy and effectiveness. Otherwise, our 
nation will be unable to fulfill its great 
mission of leading in the preservation 
and protection of peace, freedom, and in 
the promotion of social justice and human 
well-being. But experience has shown 
beyond a shadow of doubt that American 
Labor cannot fully meet these new and 
urgent obligations as long as its ranks 
are divided. 


Today, there is no reason whatsoever 
for any bona fide free trade union organ- 
ization remaining outside the ranks of the 
A. F. of L. Today, there is no difference 
at all over organization structure or form 
dividing the labor movement into two na- 
tional federations. With the exit of the 
CIO from the WFTU and its joining with 
us in forming and building the ICFTU, 
with the CIO having purged its ranks of 
Communists, even this obstacle to organic 
unification has been removed. 


Fully mindful of our special responsi- 
bility, as the parent and the predominant 
organization of American Labor, especially 
in this hour of crisis, the A. F. of L. will 
welcome the CIO to unite organically with 
the A. F. of L. Such complete American 
Labor unity will prove a great boon to 
the American people and vastly strength- 
en the ICFTU as the dynamic leader 
and galvanize the forces of free Labor 
in the vanguard of the fight for freedom, 
peace, and social justice. We, therefore, 
urge a revival of negotiations with the 
CIO looking to an early consummation of 
organic unity between these two organ- 
izations. 


We cannot urge too strongly the pres- 
ent urgency for organic unity of all Labor 
organizations today not in our ranks. 


In this sense we propose to empower 
the incoming Executiye Council to imple- 
ment this declaration of policy to the end 
that organic unification of American La- 
bor may soon be realized as an achieve- 
ment of and for our labor movement, our 
nation, and the entire international free 
trade union movement. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 


The motion was seconded, 
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DELEGATE TURCO, Newsboys: Mr. 
Chairman, I listened yery closely to the 
report of the Executive Council made by 
the Chairman of the Resolutions Commit- 
tee, which impressed upon you a united 
labor movement between the A. F. of L. 
and the CIO. I think, Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, that a united labor movement 
means that all Labor organizations should 
be approached to come within the unit of 
the American Federation of Labor. I don’t 
see anywhere in the report of the com- 
mittee where the United Mine Workers of 
America was approached on the subject 
of affiliation or amalgamation. 


About six or eight months ago, in the 
publie print and also in the speech made 
by Lewis in Detroit a few months ago, he 
approached and asked to go thoroughly 
through the affiliation and amalgamation 
of all organizations within the 
scope of the American Federation of La- 
bor. I don’t think an effort was made to 
include the Mine Workers. 


Labor 


I know not very long ago, through the 
medium of their League, amalgamation 
was mentioned on several occasions, and 
it also had the pictures of Carey, Reuther, 
Murray and a few more. 


Even if you did disagree with Lewis or 
you think Lewis did wrong, you should 
him credit, because he is 
honest in his opinion as you are with yours, 
and for the proper approach to unity of 
the labor movement as a whole, not only 
the CIO and the A. F. of L., but the 
United Mine Workers. 


give just as 


I tell you right now, fellows, the basic 
industry in this country is coal, repre- 
by the United Mine Workers, the 
most essential industry in this country, 
and without the Mine Workers within your 
ranks you are not going to have unity 
And you are not going to have unity with 
the CIO unless some provision is made 
where some of the heads of different In- 
ternational Unions, some of whom are 
afraid to lose their jobs through the CIO 
or the A. F. of L., will take a different 
position. 


sented 


I say to you honestly that if you ap- 
proached the situation in a proper man- 
ner the United Mine Workers of America 
would be in here today. 
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In 1947 the big International organiza- 
tions jumped on District 50, and without 
fear of contradiction, my friends, I can 
say that some of the International Unions 
within this Federation haye violated the 
Constitution of the American Federation 
of Labor through the approachment and 
grabbing of everything that comes along, 
like District 50 has done. 


I only hope, Mr. Chairman, that you as 
an old miner and Murray as an old miner, 
will leave your personal grievances and 
your personalities out of this question 
and join hands, so the American Labor 
movement will be stronger and stronger. 
You recognized the Reuther brothers, you 
put their picture in your paper 
Communists 


reformed 
and Carey and Murray, they 
were in also. They did not tell you work- 
ers what they saw in Russia. A reformed 
Communist to me, my friends, is worse 
than a rattlesnake, because you can re- 
form a rattlesnake and you can’t 
a Communist. 


reform 


I only hope the committee, Meany, 


Brother Green and the rest of them ap- 
proach the situation on a basis of equality, 
and you will have the Mine Workers back 
in the American Federation of Labor. 


The motion to adopt the committee's re- 
port was carried, 


UNITED LABOR POLICY 
COMMITTEE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 51) 
and 


LABOR UNITY 


Resolution No. 84—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M. 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union. 


(Page 308, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee commends the course 
followed by your Executive Council in 
participating in the formation and work 
of the United Labor Policy Committee 
designed to seek greater participation 
for Labor in the government's defense 
program. A. F. of L. representatives 
rendered invaluable service in the work 
of this committee which consisted of rep- 
resentatives of the American Federation 
of Labor, the C. I. O., the International 
Association of Machinists, the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 


Inasmuch as the objectives of the 
United Labor Policy Committee had been 
realized the representatives of the A. F. 
of L. withdrew on August 28th and the 
United Labor Policy Committee ceased to 
exist. 


In this connection your committee also 
considered Resolution No. 84, designed 
to prevent the dissolution of this com- 
mittee. Since the United Labor Policy 
Committee is no longer in existence, your 
committee in lieu of this resolution rec- 
ommends approval of the Executive Coun- 
eil’s action and of this section of the 
report of the Executive Council. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
(Executive Council’s Repert, Pages 173-189) 


Security against economic hazards, 
against privation and want, is_ indis- 
pensable in a free society. Effective exer- 
cise of community responsibility to safe- 
guard the individual against the hazards 
of destitution and dependency due to 
unemployment, disability or old age be- 
comes even more essential when the whole 
nation is subjected to the strain and 
stress of mobilization. 


While we note with satisfaction the 
progress achieved during the past year, 
we are acutely aware of the dangerous 
shortcomings of our Social Security Sys- 
tem and of the urgent need to overcome 
them. We are also keenly conscious of the 
intensified drive by the reactionary em- 
ployers, conducted in concert with other 
selfish interests, to weaken the legal and 
administrative standards, as well as 
economic standards of Social Security. 


It is up to us to meet this drive head-on. 
It is up to Organized Labor, locally, state- 
wide and nationally, to assume the full 
leadership for rallying the whole com- 
munity to the task of completing a sound 
and greatly strengthened structure of 
social security for all Americans. It is up 
to us in the American Federation of 
Labor to make sure that the fundamental 
principle of social security rights is not 
subverted to the notion of mere privileges. 
It is the duty of our Federation to make 
sure that those now left ineligible to 
the social security benefits to which they 
are entitled are brought within the cov- 
erage of the law. And it is Labor’s special 
responsibility to see that the rights and 
benefits under our national social security 
system are fully responsive to the chang- 
ing economic conditions and that they 
measure up to our future growth and fu- 
ture strength as a nation. 


To this end, we recommend that the 
services and facilities of the office of the 
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Director of Social Insurance Activities at 
the national headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor be strengthened 
and expanded so that this office may 
serve as a clearing house of current in- 
formation to all our affiliates on develop- 
ments in the Congress, in the several 
State legislatures and in the agencies 
administering the laws. We also recom- 
mend that a larger measure of Labor con- 
sultation and representation be sought 
in all agencies concerned with social se- 
curity administration. 

With the phases of 


regard to specific 


the program reported upon by the Execu- 
tive Council, we offer the following com- 
ments and 


recommendations: 





A. Old Age and Survivors Insurance 


Old age and survivors benefits are now 
received by four million persons. A sound, 
self-financed national insurance system 
is at last beginning to go into operation 
in the Uited States. The national old age 
and survivors insurance system needs to 
be strengthened and extended in many 
ways. We note as especially urgent the 
following action: 


1. Provide benefits equal to retirement 
benefits to any person within the system, 
regardless of age, unable to earn a living 
because of physical disability. 

2. Broaden coverage by including all per- 
sons now without protection for their old 
age, and by removing the artificial limi- 
tation now in effect by revising the present 
restrictive definition of ‘‘employee’’ in the 
Act. 


3. Increase the wage base for computing 
both contributions and benefits to at least 
$6,000 per year. 


4. Reinstate the provision for the in- 
crease in benefits in relation to each year 
of contributions to the insurance program. 


5. To keep the effective operation of 
the social insurance system under con- 
stant review, initiate independent studies 
for the guidance of the Congress in im- 
proving the system and bringing it into 
harmony with changing economic con- 
ditions. 





B. Public Assistance 


Constant pressures are being exerted 
to curtail public assistance services and 
to cut federal and state appropriations 
for public assistance programs. Labor 
must stand guard against the disruption 
and crippling of these essential services. 


We must also stand firmly against the 
attempts in certain states and in the Con- 
gress for disclosure of information about 
recipients of public assistance, in defiance 
of the basic principle written into the law 
by the Congress, We especially commend 
Federal Security Administrator Ewing for 
his courageous fight against the attempts 
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of certain state officials to breach the law 
and exploit the dire needs of the poor, 


Cc. Unemployment Insurance 


We wholeheartedly approve the recom- 
mendations made by the Executive Coun- 
cil in its report for the correction of far- 
reaching deficiencies in our unemployment 
insurance system. The time for revision 
and strengthening of the system is now, 
when high employment prevails. We urge 
every State Federation to lay ground- 
work in the ensuing year for compre- 
hensive revision of state laws and for a 
renewed drive toward a national system 
of unemployment compensation. 














We call again for the repeal of the 
Knowland Amen@ment of 1950. And, final- 
ly, we ask for the provision of benefits, 
equal to unemployment benefits, to all 
persons unemployed as the result of tem- 





porary illness or disability not covered 
under state workmen’s compensation 
laws, and call for federal standards to 
provide such protection in each state. 


D. National Health Program 





We approve the recommendations con- 
tained in the Executive Council’s report 
and call upon our entire membership and 
their friends to join in the drive for a 
comprehensive national health program. 
We regard a comprehensive contributory 
nation-wide system of pre-paid health 
insurance as an indispensable part of our 
American Social Security System. The 
richly financed campaign waged against 
the health insurance program by the 
American Medical Association has been 
widened to arouse public opposition to 
all progressive measures. Labor must be 


ready and able to meet this piosonous 
propaganda disseminated by the medical 
lobby. Outstanding work has been done 


by the Committee for the Nation’s Health 
to acquaint the public with the true facts. 
We commend the committee for its dis- 
tinguished service and ask our affiliates 
to give it increased support. 


The proposal to provide for the bene- 
ficiaries of the old age and survivors in- 
surance, free hospitalization up to sixty 
days a year, meets with our approval. 
Such hospitalization would be on an in- 
surance basis, being financed by the con- 
tributions under the old age and _ sur- 
vivors insurance system. We regard it as 
a sound and logical improvement in the 
system. 


With these comments and recommenda- 


tions, we ask the approval of this portion 
of the Executive Council’s report. 
Committee Chairman Woll moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 


The and carried 


unanimously. 


motion was seconded 
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WAGE STABILIZATION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Pages 159-168) 


SXEMPTION OF SOUTHEASTERN 
WAGE RATES FROM WAGE FREEZE 


Resolution No. 11— By Delegate R. B. 
Robertson, North Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


(Page 277, First Day’s Proceedings) 


REGULATION OF SERVICE INDUS- 
TRIES BY WAGE STABILIZATION 
BOARD 


Resolution No. 31— By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor, 


(Page 286, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This section of the Executive Council's 
Report is devoted to a summary of devel- 
opments in the field of wage stabilization 
since the creation of a Wage Stabilization 
Board last September. 


The American Federation of Labor has 
accepted wage stabilization for the present 
period of emergency, as evidence of its 
patriotic determination to support the de- 
fense program of our government to the 
fullest extent—even though it is clear that 
the key to an effective program of inflation 
control lies elsewhere than in the device 
of wage restraint. The Federation has co- 
operated in the administration of wage 
controls in order that this program might 
be carried out in a realistic and equitable 
manner, with a maximum degree of con- 
sideration for the needs and interests of 
American workers and with a minimum 
degree of interference with the processes 
of free collective bargaining. It is appar- 
ent that this participation has resulted in 
significant improvements in the adminis- 
tration of this program, and has served 
the best interests of both workers and the 
nation as a whole in this period of crisis. 


The committee notes that Labor’s vigor- 
ous protests against the original structure 
and functions of the Wage Stabilization 
Board—and against the terms of its no- 
torious Regulation No. 6—have_ borne 
worthwhile fruit. The Report describes 
some of the important modifications of 
the policies of the Board following its re- 
constitution as a result of those protests. 
In recent weeks further modifications have 
been forthcoming—notably the Board’s de- 
cision to permit general increases’ in 
Wages, over and above the 10 per cent 
formula, to compensate for increases in 
the cost of living; the approval of deferred 
increases negotiated prior to wage con- 
trols; the new policy on inter-plant in- 
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equities; and the decision to remove the 
wages of workers in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands from wage _ stabilization 
controls. The Board has recently exercised 
its function with regards to the adjust- 
ment of labor disputes, for the first time. 





However, a number of important steps 
remain to be taken if gross injustice in the 
administration of the wage stabilization 
program is to be avoided. First among 
these is the development of an equitable 
policy to permit the free adjustment of 
substandard wage rates, so that workers 
in trades and industries where wages have 
lagged behind those of workers generally 
may move to a position of parity, without 
the straitjacket of wage control formulas 
Until this is done, those who are least in 
a position to do so will be compelled to 
bear an inordinate share of the total bur- 
den of sacrifice by being subjected to un- 
American standards of living for the du- 
ration of an emergency of unpredictable 
length. Furthermore, unless an equitable 
substandard policy is adopted, these 
groups will suffer an undue hardship 
through the use of wage stabilization for- 
mulas based upon percentage allowances 
over some previously existing wage level. 
The application of percentage formulas to 
these cases means a continually declining 
standard of living, since the cents-per- 
hour equivalent can never be sufficient to 
compensate for increases in the price of 
the necessities of life. 


A general policy allowing for the nego- 
tiation of increases in wages in recognition 
of increased productivity is also essential 
to a fair and workable wage stabilization 
program. Labor has never accepted the 
concept of the cost of living as the sole 
criteria for wages, and it never will. Labor 
must continue to receive a proper share of 
the proceeds of industrial and technical 
improvement. The Wage _ Stabilization 
Board cannot operate successfully unless 
its policies assure equity in the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of industry. 








The status of pension, health and wel- 
fare plans under wage stabilization still 
remains in doubt. These programs are 
non-inflationary and not properly sub- 
ject to wage stabilization. The Board 
should remove them from the rigid and un- 
just controls which have been placed upon 
them under its early regulations. 


The disputes function of the Board, 
based as it is upon voluntary compliance, 
is a vital and necessary adjunct of the 
Board’s operations. However, the com- 
mittee feels impelled to caution against 
hasty or unnecessary recourse to the 
Board for the settlement of les arising 
under collective bargaining. f the Board 
is to fulfill its proper role as a supplement 
to — rather than a substitute for — collec- 
tive bargaining, our object should be to 
keep out of the Board as much as possible, 
and to exhaust all of the potentialities of 
collective bargaining before taking our 
cases before that body. Only then can we 
safely assume that the traditional proc- 
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collective bargaining will 
unim- 


esses of free 
emerge from this era of controls 
paired. 

The committee recommends approval of 
this section of the Report of the Execu- 
tive Council, 

Committee chairman moved adoption of 
the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
unanimously adopted by the convention, 
the following report of the A. F. of L. 
members of the Wage Stabilization 
is herewith appended as a portion of the 


3oard 


committee’s report. 


REPORT OF A. F. OF L. MEMBERS 
OF THE WAGE STABILIZA- 
TION BOARD 


On May 8, 1951, a new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board came into existence by Presi- 
dential Executive Order No. 10233 under 
the terms of the Defense Production Act 
of 1950. This new Board was made up of 
eighteen members equally divided among 
the representatives of the Public, Industry 
and Labor. The six Labor members con- 
sisted of three representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor. This new 
Board replaced an earlier nine-man Wage 
Stabilization Board which effectively col- 
lapsed when representatives of Labor 
withdrew from it and all other government 
agencies of the defense mobilization pro- 
gram. A detailed description of the causes 
of this withdrawal appears in the Report 
of the Executive Council and need not be 
repeated here. 








Since May 8, 1951, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board has been steadily at work re- 
vising unsatisfactory wage policies of the 
former Board, establishing new wage poli- 
cies, and improving the structure of the 
Board. 


1. Revised Wage Policies 


When the present Board began opera- 
tion, its first task was to review some ten 
existing General Wage Regulations then 
in effect. Of these ten Regulations, five 
were found to be so rigid and unjust that 
they were unworkable. Specifically, Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation No. 5 on individual 
wage adjustments; General Wage Regu- 
lation No. 6 on general wage increases; 
General Wage Regulation No. 8 on escala- 
tor clauses; General Wage Regulation No. 
9 on wage rates for new plants, and Gen- 
eral Wage Regulation No. 10 on tandem 
wage increases have been changed. 





While the changes made in each of these 
five policies are of particular importance 


to the wage earners of the United States, 
the revision of the so-called ‘10 per cent 
formula” in Regulation No. 6 and.the au- 
tomatic linking of wage changes to 
changes in the cost of living in Regula- 
tion No. 8 are of general interest. 


Regulation No. 6—as originally adopted 

over the dissent of the Labor members 
of the first Wage Stabilization Board— 
placed a ceiling on general wage increases 
of 10 per cent above the average straight 
time hourly earnings of January 15, 1950. 
Offset against the 10 per cent allowance 
Was not only all general wage increases 
obtained since January 1950, but also the 
cost of all changes in fringe benefits such 
as increased vacations, additional holidays, 
improved overtime rates, ete. 





Regulation No. 8 permitted the opera- 
tion of escalator clauses in contracts ne- 
gotiated on or before the date of January 
25, 1951 and was issued by Economic Sta- 
bilization Director Johnston while the La- 
bor members were absent from the or- 
iginal Wage Stabilization Board. There 
is an estimate that some four million wage 
earners had their wages geared to price 
changes under the terms of such esca- 
lator contracts by January 25, 1951. 





The fact is clear that the limit of 10 
per cent on general wage increases in 
Regulation No. 8—without regard to in- 
creases in the cost of living—was simply 
a Wage freeze. Furthermore, it is evident 
that fringe benefits have no proper place 
in Regulation No. 6. As a consequence, 
therefore, your Labor members attacked 
the Regulation on these two grounds. 


The fight to eliminate the cost of fringe 
benefit changes as offsets against the 10 
per cent limitation in Regulation No. 6 
Was made first. It was successful. Spe- 
cifically, the Board established a separate 
policy on fringe benefits and issued a new 
regulation—General Wage Regulation No. 
13—as a result. Then your representatives 
turned their attention to the 10 per cent 
allowance in Regulation No. 6, 


From the experience gained with the 
Little Steel Formula in the wage control 
program of World War II, the fact was 
clear that the adoption of any fixed per- 
centage for general wage increases to off- 
set the rise in the cost of living would be 
a serious mistake. Instead, the attention 
of the Board was guided in the direction 
of relating wages to changes in the cost 
of living in such a manner that the pur- 
chasing power of the wage dollar would 
not be reduced during the life of wage and 
price controls. 





Thus, the foundation of our position 
was that the Wage Stabilization Program 
limited the number of dollars we could 
receive in wage increases. Yet, at the 
same time, the cost of living was rising 
and, therefore, our real wages were 
steadily declining. Simple justice required 
that so long as the Wage Stabilization 
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Program limited the number of dollars 
we received, then the buying power of 
those wage dollars should at least be main- 
tained. In short, we asserted that the 
standard of living of American wage 
earners should not be reduced as the di- 
rect result of the Wage Stabilization Pro- 
gram. There has to be some connection 
made between the cost of living and wages 
The method of making this connection 
was found in Regulation No. 8, pertain- 
ing to escalator clauses. 


As originally issued by Economic Sta- 
bilization Director Johnston, Regulation 
No. 8 allowed the operation of escalator 
clauses without limits if those clauses 
were in collective bargaining agreements 
negotiated on or before January 1951. 
This Regulation was clearly discrimin- 
atory. For while it allowed some wage 
earners to tie their wages in the cost of 
living, it prevented the vast majority of 
workers from establishing the same rela- 
tionship. By revising this Regulation to 
grant all wage earners an equal oppor- 
tunity to link their wages directly with 
the cost of living, not only was this dis- 
crimination abolished, but a satisfactory 
method was obtained in preserving the 
buying power of wage dollars. To be exact, 
the Wage Stabilization Board has estab- 
lished two methods of linking wages with 
the cost of living. 







The first method involves the use of 
an escalator clause, the second method 
involves the use of a reopening clause. 


With reference to escalator clauses, the 
revised Regulation No. 8 permits the con- 
tinued operation of escalator clauses ne- 
gotiated before January 25, 1951. In ad- 
dition, this Regulation permits the intro- 
duction of escalator clauses after January 
25, 1951. These new escalator clauses have 
as their base the co of living as of 
January 15, 1951. Wages linked with the 
cost of living by such new escalator 
clauses must reflect both the increases 
and decreases in the cost of living. Wages 
will go up and down depending upon the 
behavior of the cost of living. 





The second method of tieing wages with 
the cost of living involves the use of a 
reopening clause in collective bargaining 
agreements. Such reopening clause may 
not be for periods less than six months. 
kiowever, When agreements are reopened 
to take into consideration the cost of liv- 
ing only increases in the cost of living 
will be considered. Thus, under this 
clause wages will be increased by every 
rise in the cost of living but are not 
affected by any decrease in the cost of 
living. 


These revisions of Regulations 6 and 8 
have practically completed the first task 
which the reconstituted Board faced when 
it met for the first time on May 8, 1951 
The Board has finished looking backward 
and is now looking forward to the estab- 
lishment of entirely new wage policies 
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which will round out the complete Wage 
Stabilization Program. 


2. New Wage Policies 


In addition to making the necessary 
changes in wage policies which existed, 
the new Wage Stabilization Board has 
made some significant new wage policies. 
These additions to policy already com- 
pleted are found in the six new General 
Wage Regulations which have been added 
to the original ten Regulations which were 
reviewed. 


Regulation No, 11 establishes a wage 
policy for agricultural wage earners which 
permits their wages to rise to 95 cents an 
hour before they are subjected to spe- 
cific wage regulations applicable to other 
workers’ wages. 


Regulation No. 12 delegates to the Con- 
struction Industry Stabilization Commis- 
sion the application of wage stabilization 
principles established by the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. 


Regulation No. 13 permits adjustments 
in fringe benefits—without offsetting them 
against general wage increases—up to the 
prevailing industry and/or area practices. 


Regulation No. 14 permits the payment 
of established or customary bonuses with- 
out approval of the Board; increases in 
bonuses or the introduction of a new bonus 
requires Board approval. 


Regulation No. 15 allows the continued 
operation of incentive systems and piece 
rate systems established before wage sta- 
bilization. Also, practical changes re- 
quired for the efficient operation of such 
systems are permitted within limits re- 
established by the Board. 








Regulation No. 16 exempts from the 
Wage stabilization program wages paid in 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands on the 
grounds that these wages are so far be- 
low wages paid in the United States main- 
land. 


In addition to these completed wage 
policies, the Board has adopted a policy 
making deferred increases approval and 
vigorously worked upon a method of elim- 
inating gross inequities between the wage 
rates paid in individual plants. Such a 
policy will lessen the marked differences in 
Wages of workers doing the same or simi- 
lar jobs in different plants in the same area 
or industry This policy on inter-plant 
inequities is about completed, save for a 
few editorial changes. The value of this 
kind of policy in stabilizing wages is self- 
evident. 


There are, of course, other policies which 
will be developed in the future. Prominent 
among them are policies affecting sub- 
standard wages; intra-plant inequities, 
wage changes reflecting increases in work- 
ers’ efficiency; pension plans and health 
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and welfare plans; wages in industries ex- 
empt from price controls, and methods of 
making wage increases for wage earners 
paid on a commission basis. There will be, 
of course, additional problems arising 
from time to time, but to date, the Board 
has made real progress toward the cre- 
ation of a fair and sound stabilization 
program. 


3. Changes in Structure 


On May 8, 1951, there was only the Wage 
Stabilization Board in Washington, D.C., 
to establish and administer the wage sta- 
bilization program. Today, some fourteen 
Regional Wage Stabilization Boards and 
one Commission have been created to de- 
centralize the entire wage stabilization 
program. 


Regional Boards have been established 
in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Minneapolis, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Seattle and San Francisco. All cases 
within the territorial jurisdiction of each 
Regional Board will flow to that Board for 
action. The functions of the National Wage 
Stabilization Board in Washington will be 
confined primarily to the establishment of 
policy and consideration of appeals from 
the decisions of the Regional Boards and 
Commissions. 


Your attention is called to the fact that 
by act of Congress the Wage Stabilization 
Board no longer has jurisdiction over the 
stabilization of wages in the Railroad In- 
dustry or in the Air Transportation Indus- 
try. These industries are subject to control 
by the Railroad and Air Lines Commission. 


To date, the Wage Stabilization Board 
has created but one Industry Commission 

the Construction Industry Stabilization 
Commission. This Commission has been as- 
signed jurisdiction over the wages of in- 
site construction workers and is permitted 
to adopt the wage stabilization regulations 
issued by the Wage Stabilization Board to 
the wage structure of the Building and 
Construction Industry. 


Emphasis is placed upon the fact that 
the structure of the National Wage Stabili- 
zation Board, its Regional Boards and 
Commissions is uniformly tripartite in 
character. There is equal representation of 
Labor, Industry and the Public. This struc- 
ture results in an equality not only in rep- 
resenation but also in influence. There is 
no other Government Agency in the de- 
fense mobilization effort where the repre- 
sentatives of Labor hold a similar position, 


In view of the unusual structure of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, the fact is all 
the more significant that both in revising 
the wage policies of the old Wage Stabili- 
zation Board and in establishing new wage 
policies, there has been almost completely 
unanimous action by the representatives of 
Labor, Industry and the Public. This rec- 
ord substantiates the objections of Labor 
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to the actions of the first Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board and supports the position taken 
by Labor representatives on the reconsti- 
tuted Board in their demands for fair and 
just treatment of wage earners—organized 
or unorganized. Most certainly this record 
shows that free men can yoluntarily unite 
to defend the Nation at a time of peril. 






4. The Dispute Function 


Under the authority granted it by the 
President, the Wage Stabilization Board 
has a limited power to settle labor-manage- 
ment disputes. Specifically, the jurisdiction 
of the Board is as follows: 


(a) The Board is obligated to make rec- 
ommendations in all disputes assigned to it 
by the President of the United States, 





(b) The Board is authorized to accept or 
reject disputes when the parties jointly 
request the Board to accept jurisdiction. 


(c) If the Board accepts a dispute, it can 
either hand down a binding decision or 


make recommendations only. Its specific 
action should be determined by the request 
of the parties to the dispute. 


This jurisdiction over disputes must be 
considered in connection with the fact that 
there is not a no-strike agreement in ex- 
istence. Full and free operation of collect- 
ive bargaining and the right to strike are 
assumed, save for the requirements of the 
defense mobilization effort. As a conse- 
quence, there has been but one dispute 
case fully processed by the Board — the 
American Smelting and Refining Company 
dispute with the United Steel Workers, 
CIO. Unless and until the requirements of 
the defense mobilization effort require a 
more active participation by the Wage 
Stabilization Board under its present au- 
thority, no effort will be made to involve 
the Government more deeply in the settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes. 


5. Case Processing 

The record of cases processed by the 
Wage Stabilization Board as of August 31, 
1951, is as follows: 
of cases before WSB: 


Total number 


13,950. 


Total number of A. F. of L. cases before 
WSB: 3,800 (27.2% of total). 


Total number of cases before WSB which 
have been approved: 5,650. 


Total number of A. F. of L. cases before 
WSB which have been approved: 1,500 
(25.5%). 

Total number of cases before WSB which 
are active: 8,600. 


Total number of cases (A, F. of L.) be- 
fore WSB which are active: 2,300 (26.7%). 
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Cases Before WSB PRG bent chectcncduanccns 9 13 
Witen Approved Active Total Offic e Employees ....... ‘ 11 6 17 
: _ 4 5 Painters ... dvee wai nah 6 3 9 
Actors and Artistes........ 7 15 . Paper Makere .... cs. 15 1 16 
vicosenn 5 96 
—— Workers SEDATE ASETS it me ee Pattern Makers ........... 10 i Hw 
fakery and Confectionery.. 7 7 14 Plumbers and Pipe Fitters g 5 13 
a wae ie ' . Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
Bill Posters, Billers and Te DE Bice Wiens gece sae 8 8 
Distributors ............. 1 Porters, Brotherhood of 
Blacksmith, Drop Forgers Sleeping CAP «...cccscoccs 2 2 $ 
Ge BEGHMOSE catccecaaunecus { 1 ) Wha oe ee ee 4 4 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Pri = to St: — 
‘ re rinters, Die Stampers and 
Bullers and Helpers ... 17 13 Engravers ...-. secretes 3 
Bookbinders see sea g sees Oe - s Printing Pressmen ........ 9 8 17 
Boot & Shoe Workers ..... i I 5 Pulp, Paper and Sulphite... 14 8 22 
Bi non Masons and { 1 @ Railway Employees, Amal. 
: asterers BSRe Ree See OSS S ; ” Assn. of Street & Electric 6 5 11 
on & Clay ee tact 40a 3 16 #19 Railway Patrolmen ........ 2 2 
sridge & Structural Iron ii aaa > 
TOU OMINUNEES 5 glace huis wikis Ge Dig on 17 #14 «31 Sealarers ....-- El Saco z 6 61s 
at e Stereotypers ar {lectro- 
Broom & Ww hisk Makers.... 1 1 2 rene. ots Peeters > 8 9 10 
Bldg. Service Employees ... 18 10 a6 DUOMO OUTIOTE aks cease Kee eeee 2 3 5 
; "7 — Brotherhood Rail- 1 1 Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc. 345 104 449 
Mtaren Wukraenee ce as Lae iste a ae ; i 
Carpenters & Joiners ...... 35 19 54 Te legraphers, Railroad i 1 2 
: : a aa lelegraphers, Commercial. . 3 1 4 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum re - a 
EOE v6 sss svtdeus 12 6 18 PRIN esc cee ovinsckenkads 1 14 15 
Chemical Workers ...... 10 3 13 Tobacco Workers ....-.....-. 5 3 8 
Post Office Clerks .......... 1 1 Typographical Union ...... 8 1 9 
Brotherhood of Railway Upholsterers’ Union ....... 5 2 7 
Clerks Peace e Gump ees 2 1 3 D eniat 
on : epartments 
Retail Clerks .......... ® 2 4H . 
Distillery Workers ......... 1 1 Building and Construction 
. . Tri mm TEMG iwi vacesaxceadevey 11 11 
Draftsmens Unions, Tech. 
Engineers and Architects 5 3 S Respectfully submitted, 


Electrical Workers 
Operating Engineers 
Engravers, Photo 
Firemen and Oilers 


Flight Engineers 


Garment Workers, United.. 
Workers... 


Ladies’ Garment 


Glass Bottle Blowers 


Glass Workers Union, Flint > 6 ‘ 9 

Glove Workers ......... ‘ 2 2 INCOME TAX 

Granite Cutters ....... en 3 1 4 Resolution No. 17— By Delegate E. M. 

Hod Carriers, Building & Weston, Washington State Federation of 
Common Laborers ....... 17 { 21 Labor. 


Hotel and Restaurant 


RIG VOCS vecictceccenss 19 
Laundry Workers ..... 1 - 7 = 
Leather Workers 1 TAXATION 
Longshoremen 17 Resolution No. 19—By Delegate Thomas 
Machinists 191 A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Machinists ........ 2 Caan. 
Maintenance of Way ...... 2 
Marble Polishers ........-. 1 (Page 281, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Masters, Mates and Pilots... 2 


Meat Cutters and Butchers. 304 
Metal Workers, Sheet 


laa 6 eres ! 1 1 Elmer E. Walker. 


Federal Labor Unions ..... 21 13 $4 TAXATION 
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In considering this part of the Executive 
Council’s Report, your committee also con- 
sidered Resolutions 17 and 19, 
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Legislative developments as well as 
prospective developments in the tax field at 
all levels of government are, in the opinion 
of your committee, inadequate and in- 
creasingly inequitable. We agree with the 
conclusion of the Executive Council that 
to the extent an undue share of the pros- 
pective tax payments of $86 billion in 
1952—one-third of the income estimated 
for the year—is thrown on one section of 
our people, the defense program and the 
national economy may be weakened. 


Members of your committee believe that 
the warning of the Executive Council that 
inequities and discriminations operating 
against those in the low-income groups in 
the economic field generally, are becoming 
increasingly evident in the tax field, is 
timely. Statistics are cited showing that 
the great majority of American families 
with incomes of $3,000 yearly or less are 
already overburdened by the increased 
cost of living and the present level of 
taxes. 


It should be recognized too, that those 
in the lower income brackets are only to 
a very small degree responsible for infla- 
tionary spending. In millions of instances 
they are living at below the levels of de- 
cenecy. These facts reinforce the A. F. of 
L. contention that there should be no in- 
creases in excise taxes at the Federal 
level and that increases in the personal 
income tax should not be made on those 
in the lowest income brackets. 


The Executive Council’s report shows 
that state and local governments are com- 
ing to rely more and more on regressive 
sales and excise taxes for revenue. This 
tendency throws more and more of the tax 
burden on those in the lower income 
groups. The serious nature of this prob- 
lem may be appreciated by reference to 
the study cited by the Council which 
shows that those in the income bracket 
below $1,000 pay 10 per cent of their income 
in taxes to local and state governments 
while those in the brackets above $7,500 
pay only 5.5 per cent of their income to 
those units of government. All affiliated 
organizations are urged to continue their 
opposition to increases or extensions of all 
types of regressive taxation. 


A detailed reference to the A. F. of L. 
position on tax legislation adopted during 
the past year by Congress as well as on 
the legislation now pending will be found 
on pages 111 and 112 of the Executive 
Council’s Report. Delegates should note 
that the A. F. of L. has emphatically pro- 
tested the levying of any additional excise 
taxes at this time; has supported the 
Treasury’s proposal for further increases 
in corporation taxes, and has urged that 
major increases in the personal income 
tax rates should be mainly concentrated 
on those in the income level of above 
$5,000. 


Delegates should note that the A. F. of 
L. has repeatedly pointed out that needed 
revenue could be secured through enact- 
ment of measures to recapture revenue 





losses due to operation of the split income 
provision under which married couples, 
particularly in the income groups between 
$7,000 and $100,000, are enjoying tax sav- 
ings of $2.5 billion yearly. Effective re- 
vision of the estate and gift tax laws 
would add substantially to current reve- 
nues. We have also urged the closing of 
specific loopholes which permit the eva- 
sion of millions of additional revenue that 
is not being collected under present laws. 


Committee members note with approval 
the reference in the Executive Council's 
report to the drive to defeat the campaign 
to limit federally collected income taxes to 
25 per cent of income. This campaign 
should be continued and the State Federa- 
tions which have been responsible for the 
action formerly taken on this measure, 
which has been termed the ‘Millionaires’ 
Amendment,’ should be commended. 


Your committee also recommends that 
the problem of taxation of annuities and 
pensions be taken up by the A. F. of L. 
Permanent Committee on Taxation for 
study and recommendation. 


It is further recommended that Resolu- 
tions 17 and 19 dealing with this subject 
be referred to the Committee on Taxation 
for consideration and disposition. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee's report, includ- 
ing that of the Executive Council on this 
subject. 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN, Typographi- 
cal Union: If I heard correctly, the com- 
mittee reported on the attempt to have an 
amendment to the United States Constitu- 
tion limiting to 25 per cent the taxes of 
any citizen of this country, personal taxes, 
no matter how much his income may be. 
Is that correct? 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: 
That is correct. We have referred to that 
opposition to that proposal. 


DELEGATE HERRMANN: I want to 
just issue a word of warning on this par- 
ticular point of the committee’s report and 
this effort to secure the approval of 36 
states, I believe, out of the 48 in order to 
call for a Constitutional Convention for 
the purpose of leading up to the amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, so that no one will be able to be 
taxed more than 25 per cent of his income, 
no matter how high that income may be, 
thereby shifting the burden of taxation, as 
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your committee has said, to the little fel- 
low. My warning to you is this: that the 
several legislatures have sneaked 
approval by 


order to bring about the convention for 


state 
through this resolution in 
the amendment of the Constitution. In the 
state legislature of the State of New Jer- 
sey, of which I happen to be a member, 
the Committee for Constitutional Govern- 
ment, headed by Mr. Gannett, represent- 
ing an anti-labor group that has causd 
the Organized Labor 
dropped their resolution into the 
hopper, and it sneaked through the As- 
sembly without me or any other labor man 
knowing anything about it, about two 


movement much 


grief, 


years ago. 


Now we are confronted with the propo- 
sition of having that action rescinded, and 
I want to issue this word of warning, that 
the money interests of this country and 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers are working very diligently and very 
intensively to secure the required number 
of state legislature approvals in order to 
eall that 
I hope you will be on your guard in your 


Constitutional Convention, and 


own states to see that that resolution is 
not approved, and if it has been passed by 
your legislature, to do everything in your 
power to have that action rescinded. 


Thank you very much. 


The motion to adopt this section of the 
committee’s report was carried. 


The report of the committee was con- 
tinued, as follows: 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 
(Executive Council's Report, Pages 201-206) 


This section of the report presents a 
graphic picture of the effect of the mobi- 
lization program upon our national econo- 
my, and the extent to which that effect is 
likely to be felt in the future, It points 
out that the proportion of gross national 
product devoted to defense purposes is 
expected to increase to about 20 per cent 
by July, 1952, as compared with 6 per 
cent prior to Korea. This will require both 
a large increase in over-all industrial plant 
capacity and the diversion of a consider- 
able amount of resources, materials and 
capacity now engaged in civilian pro- 
duction to defense purposes. This clearly 
demonstrates the pressing need for a 
comprehensive anti-inflation program de- 
signed so as to distribute the burden of 
necessary sacrifice equitably among the 
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population—including an equitable tax 
program, effective price and production 
controls, increased personal savings, and 
anti-inflationary fiscal, monetary and 
credit policies. This is a need which will 
increase, rather than diminish, during the 
immediate future. 


The expansion of both defense and es- 
sential civilian production is a clear and 
immediate necessity. However, in pro- 
moting this expansion, great care should 
be excercised to guard against the abuse 
of governmental programs intended to 
encourage the construction of the neces- 
sary facilities. In this connection, the need 
for a careful scrutiny and an overhauling 
of the methods by which the tax amortiza- 
tion program has been administered in 
the past is apparent. These tax amortiza- 
tion benefits must not be permitted to be- 
come a system of handouts for privileged 
enterprises. Those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of this program must be 
guided by its original intent—that these 
certificates be issued only in cases where 
the necessary expansion would not other- 
wise take place, and only where the ex- 
pansion is directly related to the require- 
ments of the defense effort. 













This section of the Report also offers 
convincing proof that prospective man- 
power requirements can be readily met 
through careful planning and through the 
voluntary cooperation of all groups con- 
cerned, We reiterate again that not only 
is there no need for compulsory manpower 
measures, but such measures would in 
fact be destructive of our primary ob- 
jectives in the manpower field, by making 
impossible the most effective and economi- 
cal use of our labor resources. Only ona 
voluntary cooperative basis can our man- 
power needs be properly met. 

The prospect of a rising national in- 
come, together with a relatively smaller 
supply of civilian goods, during the months 
ahead makes obvious the need for a sub- 
stantial increase in personal savings, in 
order to mimimize the inflationary pres- 
sures inherent in a situation of excessive 
demand in relation to supply. However, 
it should be pointed out that this is a 
situation which works both ways. Rising 
prices discourage savings. Certainly work- 
ers cannot be expected to save in any 
appreciable amount while prices continue 
to rise with wages lagging behind and 
subject to further attrition through in- 
equitable taxation. No program for the 
encouragement of voluntary savings can 
meet success unless appropriate measures 
are taken to insure that those who save 
will not be victimized in so doing, through 
inflation, and to protect the real value 
of personal savings against certain loss 
as a result of a continually rising price 
level. 





The committee recommends approval of 
this section of the Executive Council's 
Report. 

On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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WAGE AND HOUR 
ADMINISTRATION 





(Executive Council's Report, Pages 207-209) 


The 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act established 75 cents per 
hour as the legal minimum for employees 
covered by the Act. Much of the beneficial 
effect of this improvement in the mini- 
mum wage standards has been dissipated 
by the inflationary rise in the cost of 
living, especially since the time of the 
Communist invasion of Korea. In seeking 
to amend the Act three years ago, we 
called for a national statutory minimum 
wage of $1 per hour. In view of the in- 
flationary rise in prices, we ask that every 
effort be made to establish a statutory 
minimum of $1.10 per hour, in order to 
carry out the purposes of the Act under 
existing economic conditions, 





Our Federal Wage and Hour Law is a 


vital safeguard against a future break- 
down of established minimum labor 
standards and against any future threat 
of mass unemployment. We note the in- 
tensified pressure on the part of many 


employers to whittle away the standards 
established under the Act and to shrink 
its coverage. We call upon all of our af- 
filliates to resist these developments with 
vigilance, to provide for effective presen- 
tation of facts at all wage and hour hear- 
ings and to keep in close touch on wage 
and hour matters with the American 
Federation of Labor, whose headquarters 
staff has rendered excellent services in 
representing us before the Wage and Hour 
Administrator. 





The Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act, establishing Labor standards on gov- 
ernment contracts, assumes special im- 
portance at the present time when the 
government allocates defense contracts 
throughout the country on a large scale. 
It is vital to follow closely the develop- 
ment~of these standards and to guard 
against the open and covert pressures to 
lower them. 


The Executive Council reports on the 
drive by the employers in the canning in- 
dustry to exempt workers in fruit and 
vegetable canning from the standards of 
the Walsh-Healey Law. A request to grant 
such an exemption was placed _ before 
the Secretary of Labor by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Following extensive 
hearings, at which the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and its affiliates concerned 
were effectively represented, the Secre- 
tary of Labor denied the request for this 
exemption on August 10. Upon continuing 
representations from the Department of 
Defense and the persistent refusal by the 
Department of Agriculture to specify the 
statutory requirements of the federal act 
in the set-aside orders to the canners for 
military procurement, the Secretary of 
Labor, on September 13, reversed himself 
and granted the exemption. The reversal 
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was not made public until this conven- 
tion was in progress. 
We are shocked by this evidence of 





penetration of special interes seeking 
to profit from military contracts at the 
expense of the workers, into the Depart- 
ments of Defense and Agriculture in order 


to flout successfully the standards es- 
tablished by law. We protest this failure 
by the Executive agencies concerned to 
heed the law and to execute the Con- 
gressional mandate, while instead they 


place private pleading ahead of the publie 


interest. We ask that the President of 
the American Federation of Labor com- 
municate to the President of the United 


States our protest, with our request that 
all Federal agencies concerned be directed 


to conform their activities to the spirit 
and the letter of the Public Contracts Act 
and that effective administration of this 
law be assured in the future. 


With these comments and recommenda- 
tions, we ask for the approval of this 
portion of the Executive Council’s re- 
port. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 


this section of the committee’s report was 
unanimously adopted, 
WOMEN WORKERS 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 210) 
Your committee believes that the Exec- 


utive Council is wise in calling attention 
early in the defense effort to the need for 
trade union membership for women who 
must do their part in defense work. Ex- 


pansion of both civilian and defense pro- 
duction, together with need for more men 
for military service means that our chief 
manpower sources will be women and older 
workers, 


Ve well know that workers do not do 
their best work where the work force is 
part non-union and only a part organized 
in trade unions. Our first responsibility 
is to bring women into affiliation with 
unions to which they are eligible along 
with new men workers and those coming 
back from retirement. Organization and 


education of workers is the responsibility 
of our unions. There are no short cuts to 
relieve us of continuous organization ef- 
forts. Any discrimination that creeps into 
organization work, whether based on sex, 
nationality or religion, limits the potenti- 
ality and effectiveness of that union which 
practices it. Wages, hours and other eco- 
nomie factors respond to economic 
which must be as inclusive as possible to 
get best results. 





forces 


We urge that the President of the Amer- 


ican Federation of Labor urge upon na- 
tional and international officials and Fed- 


priority to 
We urge 


organizations to give 
of women workers. 


eration 
organization 
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also the abolition of discriminatory wom- 
en's rates so that unions shall stand un- 
compromisingly for equal pay for equal 
work, and one rate on the job. This policy 
is necessary to protect the rates and em- 
ployment for men and living standards for 
families. 


We move also approval of the Executive 
Council’s position that we disapprove 
dealing with the matter of equal pay by 
federal law at this time, and make final 
decision on that policy after more ex- 
perience. The proposal would increase the 
authority of the Federal Government to 
intervene in collective bargaining and 
union contract—a right which we are find- 
ing most troublesome and _ constrictive 
under Taft-Hartley. 


COMMITTEE 
Your 
section of the Executive Council's report, 
which is in line with the long-established 
policy of the Federation of 


CHAIRMAN WOLL: 


committee moves approval of this 


American 
Labor 


I move approval of the committee’s re- 
port, 


The 


unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Executive Council's Report, Page 213) 


Your committee notes with commenda- 
tion the expansion of the Federation's 
public relations program during the past 
vear in its several fields, including radio, 
our established Publicity and Information 
Service, and through the Labor Press. We 
concur with the recommendation of the 
Executive Council that our public rela- 
tions program be continued during the 
coming year on a scale in consonance with 
the Federation's finances. 


We recommend approval of this section 
of the Executive Council’s Report. 


On motion of Committee Chairman Woll, 
the recommendation of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


RESEARCH REPORT 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 216) 


Your committee commends the services 
of this report to all union officials and or- 
ganizers. It provides current information 
on actions and decisions by executive and 
judicial branches of the government in the 
administration of legislation affecting 


trade unions, trends and developments in 
the field of collective bargaining, general 
economic information and basic statistics. 


Your committee recommends the ex- 
tended use of this report not only by in- 
ternational officials but that it be made 
available to local officers and organizers 
throughout the country. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 


adoption of the committee’s report. 
The 
unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


LABOR’S MONTHLY SURVEY 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 217) 


This important publication has extended 
its service during the past year in order to 
be of even greater service to union mem- 
Your committee is pleased to note 
that the circulation of the SURVEY has 
greatly increased and we express the hope 
that the coming year will find the SUR- 
VEY available in all libraries, educational 
institutions, among business firms and 
others who need to Know more of Labor’s 
position on matters of common interest to 
all groups. 


bers. 


We move approval and commendation of 
this section of the Council’s Report. 


Woll moved the 
committee’s report 


Committee Chairman 
adoption of the 
The 
unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
(Executive Council’s Report, Page 217) 


Your committee is pleased to note that 
continuing efforts are made to improve the 
content and format of the FEDERATION- 
IST. We recommend that efforts be made 
during the coming year to increase the 
circulation of our official magazine and ap- 
prove the suggestion of the Executive 
Council that officials and representatives 
of all affiliated unions cooperate to this 
end. 


We recommend adoption of this section 
of the Council's report. 


Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


Committee Chairman 


The 


unanimously. 


motion was seconded and carried 
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NOTICIARIO OBRERO 
NORTEAMERICANO 


(North American Labor News) 


(Executive Council's Report, Page 218) 


Your committee commends the effective 
service being rendered by this publication 
in advising trade unionists of Latin Am- 
erica of the activities and work of the 
American Federation of Labor, thus pro- 
moting understanding among the work- 
ers of the Western Hemisphere. 


We recommend approval and adoption 
of this section of the Council’s Report. 


Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


PUERTO RICO FREE FEDERATION 
OF WORKINGMEN 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 238) 


We congratulate the Free Federation on 
the sustained progress they have been 
able to make in collective bargaining. 


We are also glad to note that a law 
authorizing a state constitutional govern- 
ment has been adopted by Congress and 
that a constitutional convention will meet 
this month. The draft constitution must 
be submitted to yote of the citizens of 
the Island. 


Puerto Rico is anxious to have the status 
of a State so that all benefits of citizen- 
ship will apply to them automatically. 


We urge the Free Federation to parallel 
and celebrate this progress to which they 
have contributed by a new and intensive 
organization campaign to achieve the 
goal: DOUBLE YOUR MEMBERSHIP. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously, 


LEAVE 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 127) 


Drastic proposals to alter leave for gov- 
ernment employees have been under con- 
sideration without final action at the time 
of writing the report. However, since the 
writing of the report of the Executive 


Council, there have been enacted some re- 
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visions in the leave provisions which were 
opposed by organizations of government 
employees. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


CONCLUSION 


(Executive Council’s Report, Page 243) 


Your committee recommends approval 
of this concluding section of the Report 
of the Executive Council and the recom- 
mendations embodied therein. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s report. 


The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair wishes 


to recognize Delegate Berta 
Federal Labor Union 


Nogueras, 
17983. 


representing 
MRS. BERTA NOGURAS 
(Federal Labor Union 17983) 


DELEGATE BERTA NOGUERAS: Mr. 
Chairman, Executive 
Council, fellow delegates and friends: 


members of the 
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I want to take this opportunity to greet 
you in behalf of your fellow American citi- 3 
zens and working people in Puerto Rico. 

But most of all I wish to pay tribute to the 

Puerto Rican boys who, together with all 

those in the mainland, have fallen in the 
battlefields in Korea in this present con- 

flict in the defense of our most sacred 
principles and to all those who are still 

facing the enemy with solid determination. 

In that, I want you to join with me in the ' 
name of the American Federation of Labor, { 
and as a part of this I should like to read f 
for the record and for your information an 
article that appeared in the New York 
Journal American on Thursday, Feb. 15, 
1951, and which I am sure most all of 
you didn’t have the opportunity to read. 

The article reads as follows: 


Puerto Rican Regiment Does Good Job 
in Korea 


By FRANK CONNIFF 


WITH AMERICAN TROOPS ON KO- 
REAN FRONT, Feb, 15 The attempt to 
confuse America has been so adroitly fo- 
mented by the Communists that we some- 
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times forget what loyal friends we have 
among the very people they seek to turn 
against us. 


In New York, an agitator named Marcan- 
tonio has attained some local notoriety by 
his campaign to inflame the Puerto Rican 
minority against their government. It is a 
tribute to the loyalty of these Americans 
that Marcantonio would have been a po- 
litical flop except for the connivance of 
alleged “liberals’’ and politicians anxious 
to gather votes no matter how despicable 
the alliance, 


But you don’t find the answer to agitators 
like Marcantonio in the suave rationaliza- 
tions of the politicians. You begin to under- 
stand why Marcantonio has failed only 
when you see the crack 65th Regiment in 
action on the bleak, heart-breaking hills of 
Korea. 


For the 65th, you see, is composed largely 
of Puerto Ricans. In the past few weeks 
they have earned the respect of everyone 
here by their cold courage and indomitable 
spirit. Tell them that they should have a 
grievance against America and _ they'll 
chase you down the street. 


They have climbed these hills with the 
tenacity of goats and they have forced the 
Communists to surrender at the point of 
the bayonet. They have asked no quarter 
and given none. Whatever assignment the 
Kighth Army has delegated to them the 
Puerto Rican regiment accepted without 
complaint and discharged with skill. 


“Certainly I’m proud of them,”’ said Col. 
William Harris of St. Louis, the regimental 
commander. ‘‘Who wouldn’t be? They’re 
good fighters and good Americans. I don’t 
know of a better combination.” 


I happened to be visiting the 65th on the 
day when Lt. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, the 
army commander, came in by helicopter for 
an inspection. 


Gen. Ridgway talked with officers and 
visited advance posts, At every opportunity 
he chatted with the men doing the actual 
fighting. He followed the day’s progress 
blow-by-blow and beamed with pleasure at 
each new report of a Puerto Rican 
success, 


“These boys are real fine soldiers,’ he 
said. ‘I’m highly impressed by their ability. 
We're damn lucky to haye them over here 
at this time. They’ve put the fear of God 
into the Communists.” 


Marcantonio may be interested to know 
that part of the reason for the regiment’s 
high morale stems from the enthusiasm 
generated back in Puerto Rico by their Ko- 
rean exploits. In New York, as well, the 
Puerto Rican minority has been following 
its accomplishments with avid interest. 


“That's a funny thing,’’ said a regimental 
intelligence officer. ‘‘The boys get a lot of 
mail from New York and other sections of 
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the mainland. They’ve become the local 
heroes not only in San Juan and island 
cities but also in many of the big cities of 
the mainland with Puerto Rican popula- 
tions. 


“They know,” he added, ‘“‘that they're 
doing more than just helping us hold off 
the Chinese and North Korean Commun- 
ists. They’re proving that they appreciate 
being Americans and are willing to die to 
prove it.”’ 


The 65th is an extra large regiment, num- 
bering about double the usual regimental 
personnel, Army observers here were very 
impressed by their high state of training. 
In many respects they have handled the 
problems of the Korean type warfare with 
less trouble than their American buddies. 


Maybe a yisit to the 65th Regiment, 
battling courageously in this desperate 
campaign and proud of the part it is play- 
ing, might give Marcantonio a new insight 
into the working of the Puerto Rican mind. 





They're proud and happy to be fighting 
for the United States. And Americans here 
are happy and proud to have them fighting 
for us. 


Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes Delegate Herrmann for submis- 
sion of the report of the Fraternal Dele- 
gate representing the International Labor 
Press Association. 


MR. LEWIS M. HERRMANN 


(International Labor Press of 
America) 


To the Officers and Delegates 
of the American Federation of Labor: 


Since 1948 the International Labor Press 
of America has been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of presenting to conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor, a report on 
the state of the labor press in this country. 


This year your Organized Labor press has 
accorded me the privilege of submitting to 
this 70th Annual Convention a skeleton out- 
line of the progress recorded during the 
past year. My recital of labor press achieve- 
ment since the 1950 A. F. of L. Convention 
must of necessity be brief, both because of 
the time element in these closing hours of 
the 1951 session, as well as the impossibility 
of weaving into this type of review details 
regarding the tremendous progress made 
by our organization and its member publi- 
cations within that 12-month period. 


It is with a great deal of satisfaction that 
we are able to report a definitely marked 
improvement in the typographical makeup 
as well as the editorial content of the 
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American labor press since your last con- 
vention. This statement is predicated upon 
the seasoned opinion of some of the coun- 
try’s leading editors, and no less a group of 
experts than the faculty of the School of 
Journalism at the University of Illinois. 


The great power inherent in the labor 
press was once again demonstrated during 
the past few months, when our loyal mem- 
ber publications, at the urgent call of the 
A. F. of L. leadership, blazed the way for 
more equitable representation for Organ- 
ized Labor in the national defense program 
of the United States. 


The American Labor press as a whole 
has shown keen perception in dealing with 
important developments on the national 
and world levels ...as they affect Labor. 
This significant trend is proof conclusive 
that our publications are no longer strictly 
parochial in their editorial viewpoint. 


Two other essentials retained by your 
Labor papers . . . vitally important at- 
tributes of a peoples’ press ... are their 
sincere idealism and, that vanishing qual- 
ity in the field of American journalism 
the personal equation. 


Only a few days ago the International 
Labor Press of America held its 40th an- 
nual convention in this city, with more 
than 60 per cent of its 226 member pub- 
lications represented. It was the largest 
and most successful meeting held by our 
group since its establishment 40 years ago 
by that great leader of our movement— 
Samuel Gompers. One cannot help ex- 
periencing a rather strange feeling in ad- 
dressing you as a “fraternal’’ delegate, 
when most of those active in the Organ- 
ized Labor press are also bona fide dele- 
gates to this A. F. of L. convention, rep- 
resenting various international unions, 
State Federations of Labor and Central 
Labor Unions. We are certainly not 
“Johnnie - come - lately’ carpet - baggers. 
The president of the ILPA is none other 
than our own Matthew Woll; while this 
speaker, a delegate from the International 
Typographical Union, attended his first A. 
F. of L. convention at Denver, Colorado 
in 1921... over 30 years ago. 


We of the Labor press submit that, in 
all fairness, some of the people sitting in 
this convention should take the trouble to 
inform themselves as to the activities of 
the A. F. of L. Labor press, during the 
past decade. It is important that you 
delegates know more about this “‘step- 
child”’ of the labor movement and the 
men who have given of their time and tal- 
ents to make available to the A. F. of L. 
a militant, loyal and responsible union 
press. Here are the officers of the ILPA 
who were elected at our recent conven- 
tion: 





President, Matthew Woll, editor, The 
Photo - Engraver; Secretary - Treasurer, 
L. M. Herrmann, New Jersey Labor Her- 
ald; Vice-Presidents, Frank X. Martel, 
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Detroit Labor News; Ruth Taylor, Labor 
Press Columnist; Wm. B. Arnold, San 
Antonio Weekly Dispatch; Stanton Dann, 
Mobile Labor Journal; J. Scott Milne, Elec- 
trical Workers Journal; Edw. Doan, The 
Public Employee; Leo O. Thomas, Ma- 
chinists Journal; C. J. Haggerty, Califor- 
nia State A. F. of L. Bulletin; and Dallas 
Bb. Huggins, Railroad Carmen’s Journal. 


These are the leaders of your Labor 
press who appeal for your greater support 
in helping make our publications more 
effective in fighting the battles of A. F. 
of L.’s 8,000,000 members. When the chips 
are down and the cash-register commer- 
cial press turns thumbs down on Labor's 
plea for fair presentation of its cause, 
particularly around election time, you'll 
always find this group of union papers 
ready and willing to fight for the trade 
union movement. 


With this country’s wage earners pres- 
ently facing the most crucial time in their 
long struggle for industrial democracy as 
a prerequisite of political freedom and 
self-government, the Labor press always 
in the vanguard of the onward march of 
American workers, faces its greatest 
challenge today. 





This challenge must be met intelligently 
by a united labor movement, if American 
democracy itself is to endure . .. and 
ward off the ideological plague which has 
already engulfed a great part of the civ- 
ilized world. 


In that impending struggle the role of 
the Labor press will be that of arousing 
our people to the danger that would rob 
them of their precious heritage. The role 
of the Labor press is not a glamorous one. 
As part and parcel of the movement, it 
is an exacting day-to-day task which we 
perform, trying to improye this vital serv- 
ice through our organizations, by con- 
ducting annual journalistic award con- 
tests open to all publications of affiliated 
A. F. of L. unions. 


This friendly competition designed to 
improve and encourage our pubiications, 
was judged this year by an awards com- 
mittee composed of the director and faculty 
of the School of Journalism, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Last year’s contest was 
judged by the journalism experts of 
Rutgers University, while next year’s 
contest will be judged by the faculty of 
the School of Journalism of the University 
of California. 


These contests not only help to improve 
the appearance and content of our papers, 
but also bring considerable prestige and 
favorable publicity for the general labor 
movement...in the commercial press. 


Among the A. F. of L. publications 
which were award winners this year are: 
The Butcher Workman, Justice (ILGW), 
Electrical Workers Journal, Bakers’ and 
Confectionery Workers Journal, ‘‘Over- 
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ture’’ of Los Angeles Musicians Union, 
the New Jersey Labor Herald, Retail 
Clerks Advocate, Kentucky Labor News, 
the Oregon Teamster, Machinist Monthly 
Journal, the Cleveland Citizen, the New 
England Teamster, The Public Employee, 
The Paper Maker, The Building Service 
Employee, The Motorman and Conductor, 
The News Review, Charlestown, W. Va., 
and the Baltimore Federationist. Over 
200 publications participated in the com- 
petition. 


It is not overstating the case when we 
say to you that most union leaders have 
heretofore taken the work of the Inter- 
national Labor Press of America, for 
granted. Often some of our well-meaning 
Labor leaders have seen fit to criticize the 
Labor press, because of the unethical ac- 
tivities of one or two alleged Labor papers, 
which traded upon the prestige of the A. 
F. of L. It is eminently unfair to blame 
the entire press for the sins of a very few 
bad papers which are proved to be rackets. 





This organization composed of your 
papers has done everything in its power, 
with the aid and encouragement of Presi- 
dent Green and members of the Executive 
Council, to curb and if possible eliminate, 
such alleged Labor papers. We are happy 
to report that our persistent drive against 
these unethical publications during the 
past 10 years, is at long last bearing fruit. 
This task has been accomplished through 
suspension of such violators of our code 
of ethics, prosecution of those found ob- 
taining funds under false pretense, enlist- 
ing the aid of the postal authorities, pro- 
nouncements by the A. F. of L. Executive 
Council, and more recently by turning 
over proof of illegal use of the name of 
this organization and the A. F. of L. to 
the U.S. Federal Trade Commission, 
which has been conducting a thorough in- 
vestigation with our help for over a year. 


Only the other day, at our annual con- 
vention, we yoted unanimously to refuse 
membership to three so-called Labor 
papers, because investigation showed that 
they would be no asset to the labor 
movement. Yes, we've still got a great 
job to do on this score, and we need your 
help, but the record shows that we've got 
our house in fairly good order in the last 
few years. 


One of the strangest phenomena in Am- 
erican journalism, seldom found outside 
the sphere of religion, is the deyotion of 
most of the local Labor papers to our 
movement. Many a struggling Labor 
editor, getting out a little weekly paper, 
barely eking out an existence, has car- 
ried on for years fighting Labor's battles, 
seldom getting much comfort from those 
he serves. With these loyal unionists the 
job of getting out a Labor paper is truly 
a labor of love and we owe them much. 





The amazing thing about the Labor 
press, actually, is that it is so effective, 
since it just grew up like Topsy, without 
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much attention from Organized Labor. 
The lukewarm support our Labor papers 
are accorded by most unions.. . is largely 
responsible for our highest mortality rate 
in American journalism. If we are to de- 
velop prospective leadership in our move- 
ment, to which we may be able to pass 
on the heritage and the tradition that 
has come down to us from the founders 
of the A. F. of L., we must take full ad- 
vantage of the educational value of our 
union publications, by giving them our 
wholehearted support ... not just “lip 
service.”’ 


Since the enactment of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, our papers have done a tremendous 
job of bringing to the worker the true 
meaning and consequence of this vicious 
anti-labor measure. We also find these 
publications always in the forefront of 
every battle for constructive Labor leg- 
islation on the state level. Your Labor 
press, through its militant editorial pol- 
icy over the years, has enhanced the stat- 
ure of our State Federations of Labor and 
Central Labor Unions. It has given these 
A. F. of L. subordinate bodies real sub- 
stance in the eyes of the general public. 


Our organization has consistently ad- 
vocated the launching of a national Labor 
daily newspaper by the A. F. of L.. We 
submit that this problem should be given 
serious consideration by the Federation 
Executive Council, because one realizes 
the limitations of the Labor press when 
it is called upon to combat the poisonous 
propaganda of some of the daily papers 
in times of industrial strife or political 
contest. However, as good or as inade- 
quate your Labor papers may be they are 
now the sole instrument of communicat- 
ing with the vast membership of the A. 
F. of L., members of its families and, to 
a lesser extent, the general public. 





There are now 322 publications issued 
by affiliates of the Federation. Of these 
226 are affiliated with the International 
Labor Press of America. Seventy-eight of 
these are international journals, while 148 
are local weekly and monthly Labor 
papers. During the past year we admit- 
ted to membership 35 new publications. 
There are still a number of International 
journals whose officers are sitting in this 
convention, which have not affiliated with 
our group. We extend a most cordial in- 
Vitation to those union papers, which meet 
the high standard set by our code of jour- 
nalistic ethics, to join our ranks and help 
strengthen the Labor press arm of the 
Federation. 


The liaison between the ILPA and the 
A. F. of L. Executive Council becomes 
stronger each year, as the A. F. of L. 
leadership comes to understand more 
clearly the objectives and activities of 
the Organized Labor press. We cannot 
commend too highly the fine cooperation 
that has been ours from President Green, 
Secretary-Treasurer Meany and _ other 
members of the A. F. of L. official family 
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during the past 12 months. The encour- 
agement and courteous treatment we've 
been accorded by these leaders, has made 
possible the really impressive record of 
achievement of your publications in re- 
cent years. 


Immediately following this convention 
the ILPA will call upon all of its affiliates 
to intensify their efforts in urging union- 
ists throughout the country to register, 
so that they may be qualified to vote at 
the November elections. 


We submit that the state legislative 
elections are just as important as Con- 
gressional contests, because today the 
enemies of Labor, realizing that the 
A. F. of L. and other organized workers, 
have their eyes constantly on Washing- 
ton, are pressing for vicious anti-labor 
legislation at our state capitals. Besides, 
the coming November election will serve 
as a sort of dress rehearsal for the big 
fight in 1952. 





During the past few years the ILPA 
organized several regional labor press con- 
ferences. Two such regional groups are 
now in the process of formation in Cali- 
fornia and in the Midwest region. 


Our member publications are grateful 
to the Executive Council for making funds 
available during the past year, with which 
the A. F. of L. Weekly News Service has 
been greatly improved and expanded 
making it the very best in its history. 
There is also available to the Labor press 
a good general news and feature service 
from a cooperative enterprise backed by 
some of our unions, known as ‘‘Labor 
Press Associated., Inc.,’’ emanating out 
of Washington, D.C. 








One of the important questions dealt 
with during our 3-day convention in this 
city, was the launching of a drive, with 
the aid of the A. F. of L., to bring about 
the setting up of a world secretariat for 
journalists, to combat the presently exist- 
ing organization of that type which is 
dominated by the Kremlin. President 
Green and United States Secretary of 
Labor Tobin have already pledged their 
support for such a project. 


Our service to the Labor press has in- 
cluded intensive activity to protect your 
papers against unfair postal regulations; 
also, we are at the moment, preparing 
to have our officers appear shortly before 
a U. S. Senate committee, to submit evi- 
dence of critical paper shortage and price 
manipulation, which has affected our 
membership and is actually threatening 
the very existence of some of our papers. 
Any delegate to this convention who 
possesses information on paper shortage 
or price manipulation are requested to 
turn it over to our office. 


Wholehearted support given by the La- 
bor Press to help bring about the success 
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of the A. F. of L. Union Industries Show 
at Chicago last May is proven by the com- 
mendation we have received from that 
A. F. of L. Department. We pledge to 
continue this support. 


The A. F. of L. has failed to take full 
f of the still undeveloped power 
for good, dormant within the fabric of 
the Labor Press. For some reason, perhaps 
habit acquired over the years when many 
of our papers were mere anaemic cir- 


.culars edited mostly with the aid of scis- 


sors and paste, our leaders in this great 
Federation still look upon this fine group 
of publications serving their cause, with 
a somewhat jaundiced eye. Yes, recently 
we've been given the privilege of having 
a “fraternal delegate’’ come here once a 
year to remind you of your obligation to 
carry out the mandate to help build up the 
Labor Press, written into the Constitution 
of the A. F. of L. by the founder of the 
1LPA... Samuel Gompers. 


But I dare predict that sooner or later, 
because of sheer force of circumstance, 
this Federation will have to establish a 
Labor Press Department, in order to ex- 
ploit to the fullest the potentialities of 
this latent power that is just waiting to be 
tapped for the benefit of American wage 
earners. 


In conclusion we again want to express 
our sincere appreciation to President 
Green, Secretary Meany, and the officers 
and delegates of this convention, for the 
cooperation that has been ours during the 
past year. 


As your Labor Press celebrates its 40th 
year of service to the toilers of this coun- 
try, we rededicate ourselves and the edi- 
torial talents at our command, to cham- 
pioning the cause of human freedom as 
enunciated in the sound and progressive 
policies of the American Federation of 
Labor. It is our firm belief that in carry- 
ing on militantly the cherished traditions 
of the A. F. of L., we also serve to pro- 
tect and advance the security and prog- 
ress of this great Republic, because the 
House of Labor in America’ reposes 
squarely upon the fundamental principles 
of our form of government. 


The future progress of the wage earn- 
ers of this country, organized or unor- 
ganized, will be gatiged in large part by 
the progress and militancy of the labor 
movement and its Labor Press, which 
makes it articulate. 


We of the Labor Press fully realize the 
great responsibility which is ours... who 
are privileged to serve in the role of the 
voice of America’s toiling masses, in this, 
the last outpost of democracy in a world 
of travail, groping blindly but persistently 
for that Utopian dream—the brotherhood 
of mankind. 
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AMERICAN GUILD OF VARIETY 
ARTISTS 


DELEGATE HENRY DUNN, Actors 
and Artistes: 


President Green and fellow delegates, 
this has been my first convention. I am 
taking back to the organization which I 
represent within the Associated Actors 
and Artistes of America—the American 
Guild of Variety Artists a glowing re- 
port of the wonderful and inspiring work 
of the Federation and its leadership. I 
can pledge you all that, so far as I and 
the American Guild of Variety Artists 
are concerned, we will participate on an 
ever increasing basis in Labor activities 
at the local, state and international levels 
of the American Federation of Labor. 





My own organization has opened an 
all-out organizing drive in the outdoor 
amusement field to organize the thous- 
ands of performers in fairs, amusement 
parks, circuses and carnivals who never 
before have had the benefit of the unioni- 
zation, 


The American performers in this field 
have been plagued by the unfair com- 
petition of thousands of alien performers 
who have been brought here through a 
loophole in the existing contract labor 
law by unscrupulous employers in this 
field. These aliens are. mercilessly ex- 
ploited once they arrive in this country 
and are used to drive down the standards 
of wages and working conditions estab- 
lished and maintained by American per- 
formers. New legislation soon to be on 
the statute books will greatly assist the 
American Guild of Variety Artists and 
the other organizations which make up 
Associated Actors and Artistes of America 
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better*to control this problem. We must 
give great credit to the legislative council 
of the American Federation of Labor 
in assisting us to present our views be- 
fore the various Congressional commit- 


tees, 


We are now in a show-down battle with 
the George A. Hamid interests—one of 
the largest operators in the outdoor 
amusement field, a man who has brought 
thousands of alien performers to. this 
country to knock down the pay and work- 
ing conditions of our American perform- 
ers. We have received wonderful sup- 
port from our affiliated unions—and now, 
after eleven years we are, with the help 
of our brother unions in the American 
Federation of Labor, in a _ position to 
give the knock-out blow that will at last 
put the Hamid interests in the position 
where they will have no choice but to 
enter into an equitable agreement with 
the performer's union. 


Our organization has enjoyed great 
success during the last year. We have 
many new members, and have signed 
many new contracts with employers. 


In closing I want to thank President 
Green, Secretary Meany and Pat Somer- 
set, and let me say that I pledge myself 
and my organization, the American Guild 
of Variety Artists, to work for a more 
effective and better integrated union for 
all actors and performers regardless of 
the field in which they may work. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The hour of ad- 
journment has arrived, and the conven- 
tion will stand recessed until 2:00 o'clock 
this afternoon 


At 12:15 p.m. the convention was re- 


cessed to 2:00 o'clock p. m. 
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SIXTH DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 
2:10 o’clock p.m. by President Green. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair recog- 
nizes Secretary Soderstrom, of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, who will continue 
the report of that committee. 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 


(Continued) 
Committee Secretary Soderstrom con- 
tinued the report of the committee as fol- 
lows: 


NATIONAL LABOR DAILY 
Resolution No. 1 3v Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 

(Page 273, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be referred to the Executive 
Council for consideration. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 
committee Was unanimously adopted. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 
Resolution No. 2—By Delegate Robert P. 
Scott, Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


(Page 274, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Social Security. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 


REAFFILIATION OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS 
Resolution No. 3—By Delegate Paul C. 
Sparks, Texas State Federation of Labor. 
(Page 274, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that the 

resolution be approved. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 


LOSS OF LOCAL REVENUE ON 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PROPERTY 


Resolution No. 4—By Delegate William 
Quigley, Renton Central Labor Council, 
Renton, Washington. 


(Page 274, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
resolution and recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the Tax Committee. Your com- 
mittee further recommends that the Ex- 
ecutive Council consider and act upon 
whatever report or recommendation is 
made by the Tax Committee. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 


ABOLISH COLONIAL IMPERIALISM 


Resolution No. 5—By Delegates A. Philip 
tandolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Por- 
ters. 


(Page 275, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee finds that this resolu- 
tion is sound in spirit and substance. It 
characterizes very properly the evil of im- 
perialist colonialism and calls for a vigor- 
ous condemnation of this evil. 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence With this resolution which expresses 
the traditional policy of the American 
Federation of Labor —the policy of un- 
compromising opposition to every form and 
practice of colonial imperialism, whether 
it be the old nineteenth century type or 
the new and even more sinister and hypo- 
critical specie of Soviet imperialism. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 


F.E.P.C. 


Resolution No. 6—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


(Page 275, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence with this resolution, 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 


committee was unanimously aodpted. 
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ABOLISH THE FILIBUSTER 
Resolution No. 7—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 


(Page 275, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 


subject matter contained in the Resolve 


be endorsed. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the recommendation of the 
committee was unanimously adopted. 


RACISM 


Resolution No. 8—By Delegates A. Philip 
Randolph, Milton P. Webster, C. L. Del- 
lums, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 


(Page 275, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in full accord with 
this resolution, We commend it to you for 
indorsement and adoption, 


In this connection, your committee de- 
sires to point out that in recent years, while 
our country has been making progress in 
eradicating this pernicious evil, racism has 
taken on new and even more dangerous ex- 
pressions in yarious parts of the world. 


In the so-called Soviet ‘‘paradise’’ there 
are now rampant new styles of race prej- 
udice resulting in the economic strangula- 
tion, cultural ostracism and suppression, 
and genocide against citizens of Jewish, 
Lithuanian, Estonian, Latvian strain and 
other minority peoples, 


In other parts of the world, the Comin- 
form has exploited the understandable 
lingering resentment amongst newly liber- 
ated peoples against some European na- 
tionals on account of their prejudices and 
mistakes of the past in order to generate 
race hatred and create a vicious racialism 
in reverse against those of Caucasian 
origin, 


In urging full approval of the above- 
mentioned resolution, your committee 
condemns both new and old racialist vices. 
We solemnly declare that it is the duty of 
all free trade unionists to fight against 
every manifestation of racialism—regard- 
less of where it may occur, or the flag be- 
hind which it hides. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 


erstrom, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


Resolution No. 9—By Delegates H. L. 
Mitchell, Hank Hasiwar, Ernesto Galarza, 
National Farm Labor Union. 


(Page 276, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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Your committee is in sympathy with the 
resolution and recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the officers of the A. F. of L. for 
the formulation of such plans as their in- 
vestigation will warrant. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT 


Resolution No. 10—By Delegate William 
J. Bassett, Los Angeles Central Labor 
Council, Los Angeles California. 


(Page 276, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
the resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted, 


UNION INSURANCE AGENTS 


Resolution No, 12—By Delegate George 
L. Russ, Insurance Agents’ International 
Union, 


(Page 277, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee is in sympathy with aid- 
ing them increase their membership and 
recommends that the resolution be referred 
to the officers and their organizing staff. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the recommendation of the com- 
mittee was unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly on Reso- 
lutions Nos. 13, 16, 21, and 83. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION ON LADIES’ 
HANDBAGS, LUGGAGE AND PER- 
SONAL LEATHER GOODS NOVEL- 
TIES FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Resolution No. 13—By Delegates Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip Lub- 
liner, Charles Feinstein, International 


Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


(Page 277, First Day’s Proceedings) 


IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN 


LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Resolution No. 16—By Delegate Thomas 


A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 280, First Day’s Proceedings) 
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PROTEST AGAINST IMPORTED 
OPTICS MADE UNDER SLAVE 
LABOR CONDITIONS 
Resolution No. 21i—By Delegate Thomas 


A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 281, First Dey’s Proceedings) 





UNFAIR COMPETITION OF 
FOREIGN-MADE PRODUCTS 











Resolution No. 83—By Delegate George 
\. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 


of Labor. 


(Page 307, First Day’s Proceedings) 


In reporting on these resolutions, your 
committee recommends reaffirmation of 
the repeatedly asserted opposition to un- 
fair competition as a threat to wage 
standards and conditions of work. We do 
not oppose a high volume of international 
trade; we favor it. But we cannot look 
with indifference when the very objectives 
of our long effort and struggle in the eco- 
nomic and social field are threatened by 
imports that derive their competitive ad- 
vantage from lower wage payments and 
inferior working conditions. 


We reassert the principle that fair com- 
petition as contrasted with sweatshop or 
cut-throat competition assures both the 
highest and healthiest flow of trade, 
whether domestic or international. 


Our minimum wage laws, both state and 
federal, our social security laws, our sys- 


tem of unemployment insurance and our 
collective bargaining guarantees, all are 


evidence of our conviction that foreign 
competition based on wages and standards 
of employment is destructive of a sound 
social, industrial and commercial system, 
It is our judgment that the American mar- 
ket and the interest of America’s workers 
can best be maintained in its expanded 
and expanding condition by continued ad- 
herence to this conviction. 


In keeping with the foregoing, your com- 
mittee recommends these resolutions be 
referred to the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor for consideration and 
action and as herein outlined. It is our 
further recommendation that all efforts be 
made to the end that authentic cases of 
unfair import competition are eliminated, 
fully recognizing that removal of unfair 
trade will not restrict trade in general but 
will promote it. It is, likewise, recom- 
mended that we endeavor to help shape 
our foreign trade legislation to assure fair 
and equitable import conditions where the 
imported goods compete with the products 
of our members and do not tend to under- 
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mine our standards of work and compen- 
sation for services rendered. 
Committee Secretary 
the 


On motion of 
the 
was unanimously adopted. 


Soderstrom report of committee 


DEFENSE ORDERS TO BE PLACED 
WITH UNION SHOPS 


Resolution No. 14— By Delegates Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip Lub- 
liner, Charles Feinstein, International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 





(Page 278, First Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
the the 
mendation. 


adoption of committee’s recom- 


The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE LEWIS, United Hatters: 
The subject matter of this resolution con- 
cerns our industry, as well as it does that 
of the luggage workers and I suppose per- 
haps some other industries as well. We are 
the people em- 


served for 25, 30 or 35 


a small industry where 
ployed in it have 
years and they find their conditions under- 
mined by a policy pursued by the govern- 
ment which I the 
law of the land and which, if persisted in, 
will destroy small organizations and small 


think is in violation of 


industries such as ours, 


Under the law the contracts awarded by 


the government are to be given only to 
those who are manufacturers or dealers 
in the particular product. It so happens 


that under our very strained, and I think 
unwarranted construction of the law, this 
work goes to substandard shops, to other 
industries where the Walsh-Healey mini- 
mum is actually the maximum. We know 
the law, but apparently those who 
undermining it know the judges, and you 
say it is better to know the 
to know the law. 


are 


they 
than 


know 
judge 


We have objected for several years to 
this procedure which makes it possible for 
people who are not dealing in our indus- 
who fly -by- 
and to 


that 


for manufacturers are 
taking 


from doing 


Cry, 
nights to be 
prevent us 


these orders 
the things 
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legitimately belong to our industry. It is 
difficult to organize those shops and other 
shops of various trades because these peo- 
ple take an occasional order and then dis- 
appear from the scene. I believe that if 
it were possible to get the government to 
enforce the law as it is written we would 
be able to maintain the standards in our 
industry, to employ our workers, and to 
give them a fair chance to exist. I don’t 
know how much damage has already been 
done, but if there is anything that the 
American Federation of Labor, through its 
legislative representatives can do to help 
us maintain our standards and prevent 
these practices, it would help preserve our 
industry and 
our workers. 


preserve the standards of 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE WALINSKY, Handbag and 
Workers: President 


delegates: I 


Green and 
President of the 
Handbag and Luggage Workers. I speak 
of the present conditions in con- 
nection with the allocation of government 
In the first place we cry out loud 
at the great injustice perpetrated against 
a great needle trade union such as that 
which I represent. On the one hand they 
tell the women of America that handbags 
and luggage are luxuries. On the other 
hand the 


Luggage 


speak as 


tragic 


orders. 


government comes along and 
says that they need handbags for the aux- 
iliary women forces of our country. We 
have the Wacs and Waves. We have hand- 
bags for the women’s forces and for the 
nurses and so on and so forth. 


But what is happening today? Mr. 
Johnston says that an anti-aircraft gun 
has gone up in $160,000 to 
$260,000. 


price from 
He says that a blanket that used 
to cost $7.50 has gone up to $22. Johnston 


is speaking about pies in the skies. 


I want to say to the delegates in this 
convention that the workers of our indus- 
try do not see any pies in the sky. We 
have the greatest unemployment we have 
witnessed in years, and yet 265,000 hand- 
bags have been handed out to non-union 
shops, sweatshops, subcontracting shops. 
On the one hand the profiteers are getting 
the orders, On the other hand are the 
chiselers, 
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Therefore, Mr. 
this resolution adopted by the convention 


President and delegates, 


will go a long way to convey to the pro- 
curement agencies of our government the 
message of Organized Labor that we want 
the defense orders on leather goods to go 


to legitimate union shops. 
I thank you. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 


committee carried unanimously. 


EXCISE TAX 


Resolution No. 15—By Delegates Ossip 
Walinsky, Norman Zukowsky, Philip Lub- 
liner, Charles Feinstein, International 
Handbag, Luggage, Belt and Novelty 
Workers’ Union. 


(Page 279, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
purposes and objectives of the resolution 
and recommends that it be referred to the 
Tax Committee for consideration. 

On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


LEA ACT 


Resolution No. 18—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 280, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 


resolution be approved, 

On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


Resolution No. 20—By Delegate Thomas 
A. Murray, New York State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 281, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution is concerned with the 
progress of the nation’s defense program. 
It asks the Congress to enact an entirely 
new Defense Production Act. 


Your committee endorses the spirit and 
object of this resolution. However, the 
resolution is faulty in that many of the 
provisions which the resolution proposes 
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to include in a new Defense Production 
Act are more properly the subject for other 
legislation. 


In place of adopting this resolution, your 
committee offers the following statement 
on the current status of the defense pro- 
gram: 


Ever since the outbreak of war in Korea, 
the American Federation of Labor has 
given its wholehearted support to the na- 
tion’s defense program, In fact, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor’s recommenda- 
tions have called for a stronger, better- 
planned and more effective program than 
we have yet achieved. We are heartened, 
however, at the progress that has been 
made. 






Our defense program is coming of age. 
Starting with the blueprint stage, it has 
now reached the point where tanks, air- 
planes, and other weapons of war are be- 
ginning to roll off America’s assembly 
lines. 


However, what has been done to date 
still falls far short of what can and must 
be done in the future to develop America’s 
defensive strength. 


There is still, for example, inadequate 
direction and planning to the defense pro- 
gram. The constant bickering and inde- 
cision within the armed forces over the 
weapons and type of warfare on which this 
country should rely illustrates this point. 
We have to expect the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force to disagree about the value of the 
different weapons of modern warfare. 
However, the citizens of this country also 
have the right to expect that these dis- 
agreements will be resolved through ob- 
jective analysis in a friendly spirit by the 
parties concerned. 


Another difficulty under the defense pro- 
gram has been the critical shortages of 
copper, aluminum, and other raw materials 
throughout the free world. The solution to 
this problem lies in a much greater co- 
ordination of our defense program with 
that of our allies. 


Our aim must be twofold: While we must 
strengthen the defensive strength of the 
free world as rapidly as possible, we must 
accomplish this goal while at the same time 
maintaining the highest possible living 
standards for the free people throughout 
the world. 


The defense program cannot and will not 
be the excuse for the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to abandon or put aside 
its constant fight for higher living 
standards, greater security, and better 
working conditions for all the American 
people. In fact, it is specifically on these 
issues of human welfare that our defense 
program has bogged down. For example, 
while public officials haye emphasized the 
need for workers in defense plants through- 
out the country, Congress has rejected a 
simple sensible program for defense hous- 
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dustry. 






















ing that would remove one of the major 
barriers to this movement to defense in- 









The job ahead will require the utmost 
energy and initiative from the American 
Federation of Labor. The specific activities 
and policies for the coming year are set 
forth in many different resolutions before 
this committee. We can summarize our 
policies by emphasizing the following nine- 
point program: 













ECONOMIC POLICIES FOR DEFENSE 







1. A Defense Production Act under 
which America can build its defense 
against communism and can declare war 
against inflation. 



















2. An effective price control program, 
covering all the items entering into the 
worker’s family budget, supported by ade- 
quate appropriations, and a vigorous ad- 
ministration. 









3. A fair and equitable wage stabiliza- 
tion program, 






4. Enactment of tax legislation that will 
yield adequate revenue, close the many 
loopholes in our tax laws and carry out 
the principle of ‘‘equality of sacrifice.” 







5. Manpower policies based on the con- 
structive role labor and management can 
play in meeting our need for greater output. 






6. Full utilization for defense purpose of 
any facilities or manpower made idle by 
restrictions on critical materials for civilian 


goods. 









7. A defense housing program which will 
prevent lack of decent housing from hold- 
ing up the manning of our defense plants. 












8. A revitalized savings program with a 
new type defense bond to attract maximum 
savings from American families. 







9. Full and complete participation by Or- 
ganized Labor throughout the defense 
program, 

















On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 












ELECTION OF OFFICERS 






PRESIDENT GREEN: The hour has ar- 
rived for the transaction of the special 
order of business ordered by the delegates 
in attendance at this convention a few days 
ago. So we will now proceed to take up the 
special order of business, which is the 
election of officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 
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I respectfully call upon President Bates 
of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers 
International Union to preside. 


(Delegate Harry C. Bates in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT 


CHAIRMAN BATES: 
of business is the election of President of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
ensuing term. 


The special order 


Nominations are now in 
order, and the Chair will recognize Bro- 
ther Philip Hannah of the Ohio State Body. 


DELEGATE 


State 


PHILIP 
Federation of 


HANNAH, Ohio 
President 
Bates, delegates to the convention: As a 


Labor: 


member of the Teamsters Union and as an 
officer of the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor, I deem it a signal honor to be ac- 
corded the opportunity to present to this 
convention for the high office of President 
a distinguished son of Labor, one who by 
training, tradition and history is a typical 
product of the American labor movement. 


This gentleman has dedicated his entire 
life to fostering, promoting and develop- 
welfare of the 
great land of ours. 


ing the workers of this 
This gentleman I am 


about to nominate possesses all the great 


attributes necessary to hold this high 


office. He is a Labor statesman; he is a 
scholar; he is a keen student of our eco- 
nomic affairs. He is particularly inter- 
ested in the international affairs of this 
world of ours; he has distinguished him- 
international conferences; he has 


State of 


self in 
served the citizens of the great 
Ohio with honor and dignity. He was the 
first gentleman in this Labor movement 
of ours to sponsor in the Ohio Senate the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law which was 
used as a model by all the other States 
in the Nation. He 
Mine Run Bill in the State of Ohio, and 
pioneered in legislation which benefitted 
workers of his great State and Nation. 


sponsored the first 


He has served his International Union 
with honor and distinction. He has led 
this American Federation of Labor down 
a_road of progress, growth and expansion. 
This 
typical American labor movement. I know 
that you share the pride with me that we 
all have for this fine son of Organized 


zrentleman is a fine product of the 


FEDERATION OF 


LABOR 


Labor in this State. He is a man who has 


many virtues, and particularly the one 


is his humility. He is 
au true Christian gentleman He is the 


that I am proud of 


epitome of ever in hat is good and 
holy in this Federation of 

Labor. 
Therefore, in 


my limited brief state- 


ment may I present to you for the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor 


the Honorable William Green 


CHAIRMAN BATES: Brother William 
Green has been placed in nomination for 
President of the American Federation of 


Labor for the ensuing term. 


further 
nominations will be 
Meany 
unanimous ballot of this con- 


nominations? 
closed 
instructed 


Are there any 
Hearing none, 
and Secretary will be 
to cast the 
vention for William Green as 
of the American Federation of 


President 
Labor for 


the ensuing term. 


SECRETARY MEANY: In 
with the action of the convention and the 


accordance 


ruling of the chairman, I hereby cast the 


unanimous yote of this convention for 
William Green as President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 


term. 


CHAIRMAN BATES: I now declare Wil- 
President by the 
unanimous vote of this 


liam Green elected as 
convention for 
the ensuing term, 


President hope that you will 


ave a successful term of office and that 


Green, I 


you will conduct the affairs of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in the future as 


vou have in the past. 
(President Green in the Chair.) 


PRESIDENT 
Chairman, 


GREEN: Brother 
officers and delegates in at- 


Bates, 
tendance at this impressive and historic 
convention: First of all I want to thank 
you from the bottom of my heart for this 
high 
ferred upon me. 


honor which you haye again con- 
In accepting this position 
it seems appropriate and fitting for me 
to refer to the fact thata great many years 
have elapsed since the Executive Council 
and the delegates in attendance at a con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
















Labor first called upon me to serve as a 
successor to the late Samuel 
When I accepted that position I 
foundly impressed with the responsibilities 
that I was called upon to face and with 
a further great, high 
which my had held 
Federation of Labor, in 
the Nation and throughout the world. I 
know that any of you might have 
been selected to succeed the late Samuel 
Gompers would haye conscious 
as I was of the high standard which had 


Gompers. 


was pro- 


consciousness of a 


position predecessor 


in the American 
who 


been as 


been set by him for the presidency of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Now after these many years have 


elapsed I am touched very deeply by your 


expression of confidence and support to- 


day. I firmly understand that I am as- 
suming a tremendous responsibility, be- 
cause I must not only maintain the ex- 
cellency of the standard which my pre- 
decessor set, but the great standard of 


this American Federation of Labor as 


well. 


I am happy over the fact, as are, 


however, that since my distinguished pre- 


you 


decessor passed away the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has made wonderful pro- 
It has expanded and grown. It has 
and in 
through 


gress. 
gained great numerical strength, 
addition the that 
our concentrated effort we have lifted the 
standard of life and living of the masses 
of the high and still higher 
level that gives us renewed courage and 
determination that we are going on. As I 
have often the word ‘‘defeat”’ is 
not in our vocabulary. We are not 
fied even with the high standard which we 


record shows 


people to a 


said, 


satis- 


have set, but there is much more that 
must come to the workers of America. 
We are determined that it shall come to 


them through our efforts. 


We facing a critical period in the 
life of the world. Sitting in this conven- 
tion we are uncertain; we know not what 
the future days hold in store for us. We 
wonder whether we shall be called upon 
to face a third world war or whether we 
shall live in peace and security through- 
out the world. As the days come and go 
the picture will be unfolded. We can be- 
gin to see, I hope, very as to what 
will be in store for us. 


are 


soon 
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But if I understand the heart, the mind, 
and the desire of the work- 
our own country 
throughout the world, it is that the threat 
eliminated. We want to 
live in peace and security, but even though 


the purpose 
ing people of and 


of war must be 


that is controlling desire, we are 
determined that we shall 
liberty and democracy in the United States 
will be no 


our 
serve freedom, 


of America. There surrender 
to some foreign ideology, and we will re- 
fuse to listen to the siren voices of those 
would 
bypaths of 
We know 


to keep it. 


the byways and 
experimentation. 
we are going 
We know what liberty means 
and we are to defend it. We know 
what a democratic form of government is, 
for our- 


who lead us into 
ideological 
what freedom is; 
going 
going to preserve it 


future 


and we 
and for 


are 


selves generations. 


So, my friends, let us go from here 
united in our determination and courage 
to stand immovable in defense of those 


vital principles as the picture of the fu- 


ture may unfold to us. 








My dear brothers and friends, I promise 
you here publicly that I will give to you 
the working 
world, all I 


and those you represent, 
and the 
during 


thousand 


people of America 
have, the best I have 
year. I thank you a 


the coming 
times for 
this great honor. 


VICE PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Chair now 
recognizes a beloved friend, one whom we 
all hold in affectionate regard. He will 
ever live in our affection and in our esteem 
old friend, Brother Frank 
United Brotherhood of Car- 
Joiners of America. 


good, 
the 
and 


our 
Duffy of 
penters 


DELEGATE DUFFY, Brotherhood of 
Carpenters: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I have been nominating officers of the 
American Federation of Labor for 47 years. 
In this city, in 1904, I took upon myself the 
responsibility of nominating Sam Gompers 
for President. I have nominated other offi- 
ever since that down to the present 


cers 


time. 


nominating more 
Mr. Chairman. I 


mind 


‘officers,”’ 


have in 
I said ‘ 


“officer.” 


I now 
officers. 


didn’t say 
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I take upon myself the responsibility of 
nominating the thirteen Vice Presidents of 
the American Federation of Labor for the 
coming term. I know—at least I think I 
know—the value of time. I realize that we 
want to get out of here as soon as we pos- 
sibly can. This will be a means of speeding 
up some of our work. I could speak about 
each one of these thirteen Vice Presidents 
separately if I wanted to. That would take 
too much time. I know them all; you know 
them all. I want them re-elected ; you want 
them re-elected. 


I will have to give you their names in 
order that it may be legal. These fellows 
are good, reliable, qualified, active, up-to- 
date, wide-awake trade unionists. Have I 


said enough about them? No. 


Besides that, they are good businessmen. 
They have done wonderful work during the 
last term and previous to that. They are 
loing wonderful work now and we want 
them to do still greater and more wonder- 
ful work in the future. 

Here they are: 

William L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
dent. 

Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 

George M. Harrison Third 
dent. 


Vice Presi- 


Daniel J. Tobin, Fourth Vice President. 
Harry C. 
WwW. C. 
Ww. C. 


sates, Fifth Vice President. 

Birthright, Sixth Vice President. 
Doherty, Seventh Vice President. 
David Dubinsky, Eighth Vice President. 


Charles J. 
dent. 


MacGowan, Ninth Vice Presi- 


Herman Winter, Tenth Vice President. 
D. W. Tracy, Eleventh Vice President. 


William L. 
President, 


McFetridge, Twelfth Vice 


James C, 
dent. 


Petrillo, Thirteenth Vice Presi- 


It is a pleasure for me to have the oppor- 
tunity to nominate these thirteen Vice 
Presidents of the American Federation of 
Labor. I have had the pleasure, as I said 
before, of making nominations. In all cases 


of nominations that I made, the nominees 
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OF LABOR 


were elected by unanimous vote. I must 
have been a pretty good picker. I hope I am 


a good picker now. 


Mr. Chairman, I would move that Secre- 
tary Meany cast the unanimous vote of the 
delegates to this convention for the elec- 
tion of these thirteen Vice Presidents that 
I have just named. 


DELEGATE SCHOENBERG Cement 
Workers: When Brother Duffy nominated 
all Vice Presidents in the last convention 
it was my privilege to second that motion, 
and I am mighty proud to second the mo- 
tion of the old war horse in the 70th Con- 
vention of the 
Labor again. 


American Federation of 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are there any 
other nominations? If not, the Chair will 
declare the nominations Brother 
Frank Duffy moved that Secretary-Treas- 
urer instructed to cast the 
unanimous vote of the convention for the 
thirteen Vice named by him. 
All in favor of that motion please say aye. 


closed. 
Meany be 
Presidents 


Opposed, no. The motion is carried unani- 
mously. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY: I 
hereby cast the unanimous vote of this 
convention for the following Vice Presi- 
dents of the American Federation of Labor 
for the ensuing year, 


William L. Hutcheson, First Vice Presi- 
lent. 
Matthew Woll, Second Vice President. 


George M. 
dent. 


Harrison Third Vice Presi- 


Daniel J. Tobin, Fourth Vice President. 
Harry C. 
ww. Cc. 


W. C. 


Bates, Fifth Vice President. 

sirthright, Sixth Vice President. 
Doherty, Seventh Vice President. 
David Dubinsky, Eighth Vice President. 


Charles J. 
dent. 


MacGowan, Ninth Vice Presi- 


Herman Winter, Tenth Vice President. 
D. W. Tracy, Eleventh Vice President. 


William L. Vice 
President. 


McFetridge, Twelfth 


James C, Petrillo, Thirteenth Vice Presi- 
dent. 
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PRESIDENT GREEN: And in 
formity with your decision and this an- 
nouncement made by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, I hereby officially declare these Vice 
Presidents of the American Federation of 
Labor just named duly elected for the en- 
suing term. 


con- 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next order 
is the election of Secretary-Treasurer, and 
I recognize Brother Martin Durkin, of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. 


DELEGATE DURKIN, Plumbers: Mr. 
Chairman, I 
an honor to stand before the delegates of 
this convention and place in nomination a 
member of the United 
learned his trade and worked as a journey- 
man in his native city, New York. 


consider it a privilege and 


Association who 


The members of his local union recog- 
nized his ability as a 
leader of 


mechanic, as well 
as his ability as a men, and 
they 
his local union in the year 1922 

a thorough study of the history 
American labor movement in this country 


elected him as_ business 


and abroad, and he was soon recognized, 
not only in his own native city and among 
those 


his own members, but by all of 


who knew him in his own International 
Union as well as in the Central Body, the 
Building Trades Council, and the State 
New York. 
ability as a leader, recognizing his force- 


Association of Knowing his 


ful character, they selected him as _ the 
President of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Labor in the year 1934. Up to that 
time the State of Wisconsin was the lead- 
er in the field of labor legislation, but 
following his election to that position he 
soon obtained for the State of New York 
the leadership in labor legislation. 


Of course his leadership was recognized 
by the officials of all the International 
Unions, and they in turn selected him as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor in the year 1939. He 
continued his study of the American labor 
movement, as well as the 
welfare of the 


study of the 


workers throughout the 
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world. He is now considered one of the 


renowned leaders of Labor throughout 
the world, and it is a happy occasion for 
me to place in nomination the incumbent 
in office, a member of our International 
Association, George Meany for Secretary- 


Treasurer. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Are 
further 


there any 
nominations? 


DELEGATE MURRAY, New York 
State Federation of Labor: Mr. Chairman, 
I want to thank you and the delegates of 
this convention for giving me the oppor- 
tunity of seconding the nomination of 
a distinguished gentleman, a product of 
New York State, a tireless 
efforts with the labor movement in New 
York State 
sponsible positions in that state. As Presi 
dent of the New York State Federation 
of Labor this man has made a record that 


man whose 


were rewarded by many re 


is unsurpassed to date, and since his in 
duction into the American Federation of 
Secretary-Treasurer he has 
with distinction. I am sure it 
opinion of all those gathered here 


Labor as 
served us 
is the 
today that he is qualified to continue in 
that office, 
future. Tam sure that our people of New 
York 
tunity to second the nomination of George 
Meany for 
American Federation of Labor. 


qualified to serve us in the 


State will appreciate this oppor- 


Secretary-Treasurer of the 


SSIDENT GREEN: If there are no 
further nominations the Chair will declare 
the nominations closed, and in accordance 
unanimously taken, 


with action, 


will direct the Assistant Secretary to cast 


your 


the entire vote of the delegates in attend- 
ance at this convention for Brother George 
Meany as Secretary-Treasurer of the 


American Federation of Labor for the 


ensuing term. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY JOHNS: 
Chairman Green, in accordance with your 
instructions I hereby cast the unanimous 
ballot of the convention for George Meany 
as the Secretary-Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor for the ensuing 
term. 

PRESIDENT GREEN: 
to announce the election of George Meany 


And I am pleased 


as Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor for the ensuing year. 
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SELECTION OF FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next order 
of business will be the selection of the fra- 


ternal delegates. 


DELEGATE MALONEY, Engineers: I 
move you, Mr. President, that the selection 
of fraternal delegates and delegates to 
other bodies be left in the the 
Executive Council, to be determined by 


hands of 


the Council when the time comes to send 
delegates, 
The motion was seconded and carried 


unanimously. 


1952 


CONVENTION CITY, 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The next order 
of business will be the selection of the con- 
vention city in which to hold our conven- 


tion in 1952, The Chair recognizes Secre- 


tary-Treasurer Meany. 





SECRETARY MEANY: In regard to the 
selection of the convention city I wish to 
announce that we have received two invi- 
tations: from the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor under date of August 3 and 
one from the New York City Central Labor 
Union under date of September 8. 


one 


I would also like to announce, on behalf 
of President Burns, of the Cleveland Fed- 
eration of Labor, that he wishes the dele- 
gates to know that the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Labor will be glad to withdraw in 
favor of New York the conven- 
tion at a later date. That leaves us practi- 


and seek 


cally with one invitation. 


DELEGATE QUINN, New York Central 
Trades and Labor Council: As the delegate 
from the Central Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil of New York I would like to 
to the convention assembled that 
regular meeting, 


Greater 
Say our 
organization, at its 
voted unanimously to extend an invitation 
to the American Federation of Labor to 
hold its 71st Convention in New York City. 
After had deliberated on 
this invitation we convinced that it 
Was 57 years since the convention was held 
in the city of New York. Therefore, our 
committee recommended unanimously that 
this invitation be extended, 


last 


our committee 


were 


I might add also that in the city of New 
York 


we will have hotel accommodations 
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that will equal those of any other cities in 
these United States, and with our facilities 
for entertainment we can assure you that 
we will do everything possible to make the 
stay of the delegates in New York City a 
pleasant one, if New York is selected. 


I thank you. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The city of New 
York has invited us and the representatives 
of the Central Body to hold the 71st Annual 
Convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in that city. 


Are there any other nominations? 


















Chair nomina- 


selection 


If not, the will declare 
tion for the of the convention 


city closed, It is so ordered. 


STEEPER, Musicians: I 
York be selected as the 


the 7ist Annual 


DELEGATE 
move that New 
convention city for con- 


vention, 





The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 
PRESIDENT GREEN: We will now re- 





sume the regular order of business, and I 
will recognize the Secretary of the Reso- 


lutions Committee. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON RESOLUTIONS 


(Continued) 


Soderstrom 
the 


Committee Secretary con- 


the committee, as 


tinued report of 


follows: 


U.S. BOND PROGRAM 


Delegates An- 
Francis 
Edward 

United 


Resolution No. 22—By 
thony Valente, Lloyd Klenert, 
Schaufenbil, Frank J. Sgambato, 
Hirschberger, Everett f} Dean, 
Textile Workers of America. 








(Page 282, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution calls attention to the diffi- 
culties and problems experienced by work- 
ers and their families in their attempts to 
buy U. S. Defense Bonds. 


The resolution emphasizes how the 
forces of inflation have progressively di- 
minished the value of the dollar and along 
with this, the value of the savings bonds 
workers have purchased, 




































The resolution urges the government to 
develop an anti-inflation program that will 
make the Defense Bond ‘‘a real security” 
rather than a “hazard” to the bondholder. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 





Daugherty, Charles 







LABOR 


on 
ut 
oS 
















B. Reynolds, William 
D. Roberts, Earl Schlesinger, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America. 











In approving this resolution, this com- 
mittee wants to point out the gravity of 
the condition now prevailing with respect 
to the sale of these Defense Savings Bonds. 
Ever since the end of World War II more 
savings bonds of the types which workers 
normally purchase ($25 and $50) have been 
turned into the banks each month than 
have been sold to new purchasers. The 
simple but basic fact is that U. S. Defense 
Savings Bonds, in their present form, do 
not constitute a sufficiently attractive in- 
vestment to workers and families with 
moderate incomes. 








During recent months this situation has 
been aggravated by the fact that interest 
rates on all other types of government 
securities haye been rising. It seems 
strange that the benefits of these higher 
interest rates are given to banks and insur- 


ance companies but denied to the pur- 
chasers of savings bonds. 
There are a number of specific steps 


which the Treasury Department can and 
must take to make the U. S. Savings Bond 
a genuinely attractive investment for fam- 
ilies of moderate income. 


Recently, President Green has suggested 
that the interest rate on these bonds be 
raised. We strongly support this request. 
We also suggest that the Treasury Depart- 
ment, by establishing bonds with varying 
maturity dates, can go a long ways toward 
devising a bond program which would ap- 
peal to the many different types of families 
with moderate incomes, 


The American Federation of Labor has 
consistently supported the Defense Bond 
campaigns of the Treasury Department. 
The present bond campaign is of particular 
importance because a large yolume of sav- 
ings is so necessary to combat inflation. It 
is in the interest of making this campaign 
more successful that these recommenda- 
tions are made, 





On motion of Committee Secretary Sod- 
erstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


The committee reported jointly 


Resolutions 23 and 36, as follows: 


upon 


RADIO PROGRAM 





(Page 288, First Day’s Proceedings) 
The committee is advised that arrange- 
ments have been made for the continua- 
tion of the radio programs and therefore 
no further action is required 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
report of the committee 
unanimously adopted. 


Soderstrom the 
was 


WAGNER ACT AMENDMENTS 
AGAINST C. 1.0. RAIDING 


Resolution No. 24—By 
thony Valente, Lloyd 
Schaufenbil, Frank J. Sgambato, Edward 
Hirschberger, Everett F. Dean, United 
Textile Workers of America. 


Delegates An- 
Klenert, Francis 


(Page 283, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution calls for an amendment 
of the Wagner Act, when the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act is repealed and the Wagner Act 
is re-enacted. Obviously the proposal is 
premature. Action taken now would be 
merely a guess and at best tentative. Your 
committee believes convention determina- 
tion should be withheld until consideration 
is given by Congress to the re-enactment 
of the Wagner Act. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the committee 


Was unanimously adopted. 


SUPPORT OF INSURANCE AGENTS 
IN NEGOTIATIONS WITH PRU- 
DENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Resolution No. 26 
L. Russ, 
Union. 


By Delegate George 
Insurance Agents International 


(Page 284, First Day’s Proceedings) 





In lieu of this resolution your commit- 
tee recommends the following statement: 








Resolution No. 23—By Delegate Albert 
M. Witzling, Omaha Federation of Labor, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

(Page 282, First Day’s Proceedings) 
and 


A. F. OF L. RADIO PROGRAM 


Resolution No. 36—By 
ter A. Sample, Philip 





Delegates Ches- 
Bennett, W. C. 












Your committee is in sympathy with 
a fair agreement and hope sincerely that 
no cessation of work will be required to 
attain it, and that the officers of the 
A. F. of L. give them every assistance 
possible.”’ 





On motion of Committee Secretary 


Soderstrom, the report of the committee 


Was unanimously adopted. 
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GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COUN- 
CIL EXTENDS THANKS TO AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Resolution No. 27—By Delegates John 
P. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Betty Bell, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers; J. H. Lyons, J. R. Downs, Stanley 
Rounds, Joseph Boyen, Leslie L. Myers, 
Cc. F. Strickland, International Associa- 
tion of Bridge, Structural and Ornamental 
Iron Workers; William L. MceFetridge, 
William H. Cooper, Building Service Em- 
ployees International Union; Leo E. 
George, E. C. Hallbeck, Thomas Ward, 
John C. Sweeney, Franklin Overman, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks; 
Stanley W. Oliver, International Federa- 
tion of Technical Engineers, Architects and 
Draftsmen’s Union; William E. Maloney, 
Charles Gramling, Joseph Delaney, Victor 
S. Swanson, Frank P. Converse, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers; 
James A. Campbell, Berniece B. Heffner, 
Howard C. Myers, American Federation 
of Government Employees; William C. 
Doherty, Jerome J. Keating, John J. Nolan, 
James Stocker, Edward Benning, C. N. 
Coyle, National Association of Letter Car- 
riers; Paul R. Hutchings, J. Howard Hicks, 
John B. Kinnick, Office Employees Inter- 
national Union; Martin P. Durkin, George 
Meany, Edward J. Hillock, Charles M. 
Rau, Peter T. Schoemann, Robert Lynch, 
Harry J. Ames, United Association of 
Journeymen andApprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the 
United States and Canada; Herbert J. de 
la Rosa, George L. Googe, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union; 
James Connor, International Plate Print- 
ers, Die Stampers and Engravers Union; 
John L. Riley, Harold McKellips, George 
F. Wilson, William M. Thomas, Railway 
Mail Association; George L. Warfel, Na- 
tional Association of Special Delivery Mes- 
sengers; Selma Borchardt, John M. Ek- 
lund, American Federation of Teachers; 
William L. Allen, The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union; Woodruff Randolph, John 
W. Austin, Bernard M, Egan, Horace L. 
Imeson, J. Arthur Moriarity, International 
Typographical Union; D. W. Tracy, J. 
Scott Milne, Frank C. Riley Guy W. Alex- 
ander, Shands Morgan, Patrick F. Sulli- 
van, International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers; Edward J. Volz, Matthew 
Woll, International Photo-Engravers Un- 
ion of North America; Central Labor 
Union of the Panama Canal Zone; Arnold 
S. Zander, Gordon W. Chapman, Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees; Harold McAvoy, 
National Association of Post Office and 
tailway Mail Handlers; J. V. Horton, 
Fred J. O’Dwyer, Hugh Spaulding, Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors. 


(Page 284, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This is a resolution of thanks. Your 
committee does not believe any action is 
necessary on the part of the convention. 
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On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom, the report of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN MEXI- 
CAN BORDER STATE FEDERATIONS 
OF LABOR AND FREE TRADE 
UNIONS OF MEXICO 


Resolution No. 28—By Delegate E. F. 
Vickers, Sr., Arizona State Federation of 
Labor. 


(Page 285, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be approved. 

On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 
MOVEMENT 


Resolution No. 29—By Delegate Frank X. 
Martel, Detroit and Wayne County Feder- 
ation of Labor, Detroit, Michigan. 


(Page 285, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


UNEMPLOYMENT DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 


Resolution No. 30—By Delegate C. J. 
Haggerty, California State Federation of 
Labor, 


(Page 286, First's Day Proceedings) 


Your committee desires to commend the 
California State Federation of Labor on 
the progress it has made in the unemploy- 
ment disability insurance field. While it 
is constitutionally impossible for the fed- 
eral government to force states to do what 
California has done, federal-state cooper- 
ative legislation is within the realm of 
possibility and your committee recom- 
mends that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Social Security. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 
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LOWER SOCIAL SECURITY RETIRE- 
MENT AGE TO 55 
Resolution No. 32—By 


Haggerty, California State 
Labor. 


Delegate C. J. 
Federation of 


(Page 287, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Social Security. 

On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


RENT CONTROL 


Resolution No. 33—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 287, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends approval of 
the resolution, with the reservation that 
no rent control should act as a bar to 
reasonable wage increases for all em- 
ployees in building and other service. 

On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


CONFERENCES OF FEDERAL 
LABOR UNIONS 


Resolution No. 34—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 287, First Day’s Proceedings) 


In lieu of the resolution your committee 
recommends that the officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor study the feasi- 
bility of calling conferences of Federal 
Labor Unions on a state basis similar to 
those held in Wisconsin. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Resolution No. 35—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 287, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Social Secur- 
ity Committee. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 


derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


FULL EXTENSION OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT TO PUERTO RICO 


Resolution No. 39—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor, 


(Page 288, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Social Security. 

On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


PROTECTION OF LABOR RIGHTS 
IN PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION 


Resolution No. 40—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 289, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in sympathy with 
the resolution and recommends that this 
convention empower the officers of the A. 
F. of L. to assist in securing a constitu- 
tion acceptable to the people of Puerto 
Rico, and render eyery assistance to the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor. 

On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


APPLICATION OF WAGE AND HOUR 
LAW TO PUERTO RICO WITHOUT 
DISCRIMINATION 
Resolution No. 41—By Delegate Nicolas 


Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Feder- 
ation of Labor. 


(Page 290, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in accord with this 
resolution and recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the officers for appropriate action. 

On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom, the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 














STUDY TO BE MADE OF 
DOMESTIC SUGAR SITUATION 


Resolution No. 42—By Delegate Nicolas 
Nogueras Rivera, Puerto Rico Free Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 290, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee is in sympathy with the 
resolution and recommends that it be re- 
ferred to the officers of the Federation for 
such consideration and action as seems 
warranted in order to be helpful to the 
employees in the sugar-producing areas. 


Committee Secretary Soderstrom moved 
that the committee be 
adopted. 


report of the 


The motion was seconded, 


DELEGATE NICOLAS NOGUERAS 
RIVERA, Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Working Men: Mr. Chairman, Secretary- 
Treasurer Meany, fellow delegates, ladies 
Sugar is of great concern 
So it is for the wage 


and gentlemen: 
to the housewives. 
earners and the nation. In time of peace 
it is essential. In time of war it is a vital 
commodity. The total returns of domestic 
producers of both sugar beets and sugar 
cane reached in 1950 up to $432 million. 
The average yearly collections made under 
the excise tax of % cent per pound as pro- 
vided by the Sugar Act has reached over 
76 million dollars. The yearly (average) 
payment given to the 
amounted to nearly 60 million dollars. One 


sugar growers 
of the conditions imposed on growers so 
as to be entitled to these payments is that 
they should pay wages at least equal to 
those fixed in the Determination released 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. To make 
his Determination of Just and Reasonable 
Wages the Secretary of Agriculture holds 
hearings every year in the different sugar 
areas on the mainland and the territories. 


Due to lack of a coordinated action be- 
tween the labor organizations within the 
American Federation of Labor connected 
with sugar production, wages have under- 
gone very important variations and es- 
tablished differentials—which have created 
unfair labor competition, perpetrated sub- 
normal standards of living and have given 
opportunities to the enemies of sound, 
democratic labor organizations, such as the 
A. F. of L., to carry on obnoxious propa- 


and create discontent and unrest, 





ganda 
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hampering at the same time the normal 
development of the industry and 
good labor-management relationships. 


sugar 


The requirements of sugar for the Amer- 
ican consumer have been calculated as 
7,400,000 tons. Of this amount, 4,444,00¢ 
tons will correspond to the domestic sugar- 


producing areas. 


Puerto Rico is considered within the 
term domestic area. Our island produces 
between 1,250,000 tons and 1,300,000 tons, 
that is to say, nearly 25 per cent of the 


domestic production of the nation. 


We should say at this moment that due 
to the effective cooperation of the A. F. of 
L., the recent amendments to the Sugar 
Act approved by the United States Con- 
gress, assures an increase of 170,000 tons 
in the raw sugar quota of Puerto Rico, 
something that has been really appreciated 
by sugar producers, sugar cane growers 
and by the 140,000 workers employed in the 
sugar industry of Puerto Rico, which is the 
spinal cord of our economy. 


Although our Island is permitted only 
to refine for the mainland market around 
10 per cent of the raw sugar, it produces, 
it is the hope of the Puerto Rican people 
that in the near future and through a bet- 
ter understanding of our economic prob- 
lems, which are the problems of an Ameri- 
can community, which in turn is one of 
the best 
the Sugar Act will be amended to give 
Puerto Rico as part of the nation, not only 


buyers of American production, 


a higher quota in raw sugar but also more 
flexibility in connection with the refining 
of its sugar, the income of which will serve 
to improve the general economic condition 
of the American territory of Puerto Rico. 

The balance between the consumption 


estimate of sugar and the number of tons 
ane 





produced in the sugar beet and sugar 
areas of the nation, including 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is im- 
ported from foreign countries, the princi- 


Hawaii, 


pal one being Cuba. The quota for Cuba 
when the consumption quota is 7,400,000 
tons, is 28.6 per cent of said amount; and 
2,116,000 short tons when the consumption 
quota goes over said estimates. But the 
imports of sugar from Cuba amounted to 
over three million and a quarter tons in 
1950. 
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There are 275,000 field workers earning a 
living in the domestic sugar areas. To 
these we should add many thousands em- 
ployed in raw sugar mills, in the refin- 
eries and in other activities. 


A considerable number of working peo- 
ple for whom Organized Labor should find 
the way to better their living condi- 
tions, to improve their wages and who 
should be placed in a position to fight the 
enemies of bona fide labor organizations 


and to fight communism. 


The action we are suggesting in our 
Resolution No. 42 affords the American 
Federation of Labor the opportunity to co- 
ordinate the labor activities of the differ- 
ent organizations in the sugar areas of 
the nation and the territories, to match on 
a basis of equal footing the tremendous 
and well-oiled employers’ machinery, and 
to seek appropriate amendments to the 
Sugar Act so that the working people in 
have the 
adequate participation of the benefits of 
the law; to improve the wage 


the domestic sugar areas may 


rates es- 
tablished from time to time by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; to protect the interest 
of Labor and consumers of the nation and 
their territories against the fluctuations 
and financial Maneuvers that might be 
produced by a world sugar monopoly that 
might be created for controlling the world 
market, forcing the wage earners and even 
the consumers to depend for their income 
on the prices that could be precipitated by 
such monopolies at any time. 


A preliminary conference of representa- 
tives of democratic labor organizations is 
held in Puerto Rico to 
consider the advisability of holding an in- 


on the way to be 


ternational congress on sugar. This ac- 
tivity is being carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of the I.C.F.T.U. to which the A. 
F. of L. has given its enthusiastic support. 
It seems advisable that in order to assure 
the best results in said preliminary con- 
ference and even in any international con- 
gress that might be held on the sugar 
question a coordinated action as suggested 
in Resolution No. 42 be previously taken 
to fix policies and adopt those resolutions 
which might be 
convenient. 


considered desirable and 
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The Puerto Rico Free Federation of 
Labor through our representation in this 
convention wants to express its apprecia- 
tion to the Committee on Resolutions and 
to its chairman, the distinguished Brother 
Matthew Woll, for the sympathetic atti- 
tude toward the study and intelligent un- 
derstanding of the objectives of the reso- 
lutions presented by us, which are directed 
not only to seek the cooperation of the 
American Federation of Labor in the so- 
lution of the which 
affect the life of the community of Puerto 


complex problems 


Rico, a small island with 2,200,000 loyal 


American citizens, but also directed to co- 
operate with the American Federation of 
Labor in the difficult task it has to carry 
on to promote the general welfare of the 
toiling masses and of the United States of 
America as a whole We do not want to 
close these remarks without honestly and 
sincerely stating, once again, the profound 
gratitude and deep appreciation of the 
working people of Puerto Rico and the 
Puerto Rico Free Federation of Labor to 
the A. F. of L., its officers and representa- 
tives and especially to the great and be- 
loved President, William Green. and to the 
dynamic and aggressive Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany for the 


services 


moral support and 
Puerto Rico and 


which have resulted in remarkable prog- 


rendered to 
ress for the working people and Puerto 
Rico in general. 


We should also express our appreciation 
to Brothers George 
Bates of the Wage 
Ww. ¢ 


Chairman and 


Harrison, Harry C. 
Stabilization Board; 
Walter J. Mason, 
Representative, 
tively, of the National Legislative Com- 
mittee; Serafino Romualdi, A. F. of L. 
Latin America, and 
Matthew Woll, who have given to our Fed- 
eration in 


Hushing and 


respec- 


Representative for 


Puerto Rico, to our working 
people and to the Island of Puerto Rico in 
general, their wholehearted cooperation 
and assistance under the leadership of the 
distinguished friend of Puerto Rico, Presi- 
dent William Green. 


As President of the Puerto Rico Free 
Federation of Labor and in the name of 
the thousands of workers in the sugar 
fields and mills; in the building trades; in 
the telephone industry; in the electrical 
industry; in the rum; in the bread; in the 
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tobacco stripping; in the needlework in- 
dustry; and in other trades, all loyal mem- 
bers of the State Branch of the American 
Federation of Labor in Puerto Rico and 
loyal American citizens, I thank you all. 


The motion to adopt the report of the 
committee carried unanimously. 


RECOGNITION FOR MARINE 
EMPLOYEES OF THE PANAMA 
CANAL COMPANY 


Resolution No. 73—by Delegate James A. 
3rownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


(Page 304, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that this 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


HISTADRUT 


Resolution No. 80— By Delegates Alex 
Rose, Marx Lewis, James V. Novaco, Max 
Goldman, Sarah Leichter, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union, 


(Page 306, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL FLEET 


Resolution No. 81—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


(Page 306, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends approval of 
this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Resolution No. 82—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 

(Page 307, First Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be adopted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


LOWER RETIREMENT AGE UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Resolution No. 85—By Delegates Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Lewis M. Herrmann, John 
W. Austin, Horace L. Imeson, Bernard M, 
Egan, J. Arthur Moriarty, International 
Typographical Union, 


(Page 308, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the Social Se- 
curity Committee. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


A. F. OF L. REPRESENTATION IN 
DEFENSE AGENCIES 


Resolution No. 86—By West 
State Federation of Labor. 


Virginia 
(Page 308, First Day’s Proceedings) 


This resolution is concerned with the 
need for obtaining effective A. F. of L. 
representation throughout the defense 
program, 


The importance of this resolution can- 
not be over-estimated. If the defense pro- 
gram is to be successful, Labor must be 
accorded full participation in the forma- 
tion and execution of policies at all levels 
throughout the many government defense 
agencies. 


This committee wishes to stress one 
particular aspect of this problem. Organ- 
ized Labor has now won the right to at 
least basic representation in the defense 
program. Our task now is to suggest the 
names of capable and energetic individuals 
from the ranks of Labor to help admin- 
ister the program. 


Assignment with a defense agency rep- 
resents the highest type of service to Or- 
ganized Labor and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Each international union 
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has a special responsibility for making 
available for these defense assignments 
particularly well-qualified and capable in- 
dividuals. 


In recommending that this resolution be 
adopted, the committee wishes to suggest 
a slight change in wording so that the 
resolution would read as follows: 


WHEREAS, A great number of govern- 
ment defense agencies, have been estab- 
lished to handle the yarious defense prob- 
lems, including production, economic sta- 
bilization, manpower, Wage stabilization 
and price control, and 


WHEREAS, The best interest of work- 
ing people can be served only if Organized 
Labor and the American Federation of 
Labor is adequately represented on these 
agencies, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Feder- 
ation of Labor use its full influence to 
make certain that it is adequately repre- 
sented in the government agencies 
throughout the defense program. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


SURVEY OF CIVILIAN POSITIONS 
IN DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Resolution No. 87 


Brownlow, Metal Trades 
F. of L. 


By Delegate James A. 
Department, A. 


(Page 308, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


CARE 


Resolution No. 88—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
Pr. of lL. 


(Page 309, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that 


resolution be approved. 


this 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom the report of the committee was 
unanimously adopted. 


RENT INCREASES 
ATOMIC INSTALLATIONS 


Resolution No. 89—By Delegate James A. 
Brownlow, Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. 


(Page 309, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends that this 


resolution be approved. 


On motion of Committee Secretary So- 
derstrom the report of the committee was 


unanimously adopted. 


ADEQUATE MERCHANT 
MARINE 
Resolution No. 90 


Brownlow, Metal 
F. of L. 


-By Delegate James A. 
Trades Department, A. 


(Page 309, First Day’s Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends adoption of 
this resolution. 


On motion of Committee 
the report of the 


Was unanimously adopted. 


Secretary 


Soderstrom committee 


COST AND SHORTAGE OF 
PRINT PAPER 


Resolution No. 100—By Delegates John 
B. Haggerty, Robert L. Ennis, Bette Bell, 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers; J. H. de la Rosa, George L. Googe, 
Arthur Sanford, Clyde E. Bowen, William 
Cline, Herbert Salvatore, International 
Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 
of North America; Edward J. Volz, Mat- 
thew Woll, William H. Graf, International 
Photo-Engravers Union of North Ameri- 
ca; Leo Buckley, Frank Adams, Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and _ Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America; Woodruff Ran- 
dolph, John W. Austin, Bernard M. Egan, 
Horace L. Imeson, Lewis M. Herrmann, J. 
Arthur Moriarty, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 


(Page 349, Second’s Day Proceedings) 


Your committee recommends 
resolution be approved. 


that this 


On motion of Committee 
Soderstrom the report of the 


was unanimously adopted. 


Secretary 
committee 
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SURVEY ON CONVERSION OF 

DEFENSE PLANT FACILITIES 

Resolution No. 101—By Delegates Joseph 
O'Neill, Sol Cilento, Distillery, Rectifying 


and Wine Workers International Union of 
America. 


(Page 349, Second Day’s Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be referred to the officers for 
investigation and study and such action 
as may be warranted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


PARTITION OF IRELAND 


Resolution No. 102 By Delegate Ken- 
neth J. Kelley, Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 


(Page 350, Second Days’ Proceedings) 
Your committee recommends that the 
resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 


was unanimously adopted. 


A. F. OF L. WORK ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

Resolution No. 109—By Alex Rose, Marx 
Lewis, James V. Novaco, Max Goldman 
and Sarah Leichter, of United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union, 

(Page 353, Second Day’s Proceedings) 

Your committee recommends that the 

resolution be adopted. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY 
Resolution No. 111— By Building and 
Construction Trades Department. 


(Page 432, Fourth Day’s Proceedings) 


The committee recommends that the 
resolution be approved. 


The recommendation of the committee 
was unanimously adopted. 
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COMMUNITY CHESTS AND 
COUNCILS 


Resolution No. 112—By the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


WHEREAS, We have watched with 
pride and interest the increasing partici- 
pation of members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the year-round pro- 
grams of Community Chests and Councils 
and their Red Feather services, and 


WHEREAS, This vear-round participa- 
tion, based on labor-management coopera- 
tion, has resulted in more generous giving 
to the financial support of the Red Feather 
services, and 


WHEREAS, The newly formed United 
Defense Fund, which includes the United 
Service Organizations and American Re- 
lief for Korea, will be incorporated in 
many communities as part of the local 
Community Chest drive, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention of the 
American Federation of Labor urge Com- 
munity Chests and Councils of America, 
Incorporated, to continue and expand the 
participation of A. F. of L. members in the 
vear-round activities of Community Chests 
and Councils, and be it further 





RESOLVED, That this convention rec- 
ommends the support of Community 
Chests and Councils and the United De 
fense Fund by the International Unions 
City Central Bodies, State Federations of 
Labor and Federal Labor Unions of the 
American Federation of Labor, and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be sent by the Executive Council to 
all affiliates of the American Federation of 
Labor and to the officers of Community 
Chests and Councils of America, Incorpo- 
rated, and the United Defense Fund. 


Your committee recommends that this 
resolution be adopted. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the report of the committee 
Was unanimously adopted. 


TELEGRAM FROM ANCHORAGE, 
ALASKA, BUILDING TRADES 
COUNCIL 
The following telegram was referred to 

the Committee on Resolutions: 


Anchorage, Alaska 
Sept. 17, 1951 


William Green, President 
American Federation of Labor 
in Convention 

San Francisco 


Interior Department has ordered Alaska 
tailroad, a government agency, to in- 
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crease freight rates 10 per cent October 
15th without any public hearing or fac- 
tual justification but arbitrarily claiming 
increase needed to meet labor costs. 


Increase will have terrific impact upon 
workers’ living costs and will create de- 
mands for additional steamship increases, 
all being harmful to entire Alaskan econ- 
omy, and serving only to make railroad 
operation appear solvent through govern- 
ment bookkeeping. Since 80 per cent of 
railroad traffic is government tonnage, ci- 
Villian population suffers higher rates 
which government pays to itself. Respect- 
fully urge your adoption of resolution op- 
posing increase and demanding customary 
public hearing in interests of Alaskan 
workers. 


Send telegraphic notices of resolution to 
Secretaries of Interior, Defense and Labor 
R. E. McFarland, President 
Anchorage Building Trades Council 

Anchorage, Alaska 


Your committee recommends that the 
complaint made in this telegram be re- 
ferred to President Green for investigation 
and that he take such action as his inves- 
tigation may warrant 

On motion of Committee Secretary 
Soderstrom the recommendation of the 


committee was unanimously adopted 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN WOLL: The 
Committee on Resolutions has two pro- 
posals of its own to submit, as follows: 





THANKS TO § 


Resolution No. 113—By the Committee 
on Resolutions. 


AN FRANCISCO 


WHEREAS, The citizens of San Fran- 
cisco, and the officers and members of 
American Federation of Labor unions in 
this vicinity have been most cooperative 
and hospitable to the officers, delegates 
and visitors to our convention; and 


WHEREAS, The officers and members 
of the labor movement, and the local con- 
vention committee, have extended their 
best efforts to make our stay here both 
pleasant and profitable; and 


WHEREAS, We are genuinely appre 
ciative of the welcome extended to us by 
representatives of your city and state gov- 
ernments; and 


WHEREAS, The press and radio have 
been most cooperative in presenting the 
story of our convention to their readers 
and audiences in an effective way; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That the officers, delegates 
and visitors to the 70th Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor extend 


their sincere thanks and appreciation to 
all who haye contributed to the success 
and enjoyment of this convention. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RECOMMENDATION OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLL, Chairman 
of the Committee, submitted the following: 


At the last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, your committee 
recommended that organizations in pre- 
senting resolutions to the convention 
should exercise care in not presenting 
resolutions acted on favorably in the con- 
vention immediately preceding. This 
recommendation was made in the interest 
of efficiency and to avoid needless consid- 
eration of the same resolutions and sub- 
jects convention after convention. 


At this convention this recommendation 
was observed by most of our affiliates, but 
disregarded by a few. It is the recommen- 
dation of your committee at this time that 
the officers of the Federation be empow- 
ered, when resolutions are filed with them 
prior to the convention, to advise organ- 
izations filing resolutions favorably acted 
on at the convention immediately preced- 
ing, of the action taken on such proposals 
at the previous conyention and that unless 
some exceptional circumstances have de- 
veloped since then, that such resolutions 
be withdrawn or referred to the Executive 
Council instead of to the convention di- 
rect. It is the intent not to have this pro- 
cedure apply to resolutions disapproved at 
the previous convention. 





It is our further recommendation that 
organizations and delegates presenting 
resolutions confine and limit their resolu- 
tions to one subject and not embrace a 
number of subjects in one resolution and 
which have no relation to each other. In 
filing separate resolutions on each subject 
desired to be considered, the subject in 
question will be dealt with more fairly and 
intelligently and the committee called upon 
to consider such proposals will be aided 
greatly in reaching a fair, just, and in- 
telligent conclusion. 





Finally, your Committee on Resolutions 
has been called on to remain in commit- 
tee session for the major part of the con- 
vention sessions. In addition, in the brief 
time allowed, not sufficient time can be 
devoted adequately and fairly to inquire 
into the subjects presented for considera- 
tion. Altogether too often proposals, by 
reason of limit of time or of insufficient 
information, are referred to the officers or 
to the Executive Council of the Federa- 
tion for further consideration and action. 


To eliminate these disadvantages and 
promote the efficiency of the convention 
itself and as well, to enable the commit- 
tee to give adequate consideration to all 
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subjects presented, it is recommended as 
a trial proposal that the officers of the 
l‘ederation be empowered to call the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions into being and into 
session several days prior to the opening 
of the convention for the purpose of con- 
sidering such parts of the Executive Coun- 
cil’s Report and resolutions presented and 
referred to it. By so doing the right of 
hearings to delegates will not be impaired 
in that such hearings may be had immedi- 
ately upon the opening of the convention 
and while all other subjects dealt with 
by the committee may be considered by 
the convention. 

Section 4 of Article III of the Constitu- 
tion is not necessarily in conftict with 
this final proposal and if this experiment 
in procedure is found workable and ad- 
vantageous, the laws of the Federation 
may later be amended accordingly if that 
be deemed essential. Then, too, if this 
procedure should work out successfully, 
it may then be applied to such other com- 
mittee or committees as past experiences 
mav have demonstrated to be in the in- 
terest of efficiency and a more adequate 
consideration of proposals submitted. 

Committee Chairman Woll moved the 
adoption of the committee’s recommen- 
dations, 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


VICE-PRESIDENT WOLL: That com- 
pletes the work of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, and it is signed by all members 
of the committee: 


Matthew Woll, Chairman 
R. G. Soderstrom, Secretary 
James A. Brownlow 
John F. English 
William E. Maloney 
William F. Schnitzler 
John B. Haggerty 
L. P. Lindelof 
Thomas H. O'Donnell 
John J. Mara 
John L. Reilly 
M. A. Hutcheson 
Arnold S. Zander 
John E. Rooney 
Joseph P. Ryan 
Richard F. Walsh 
Alex Rose 
J. H. de la Rosa 
Woodruff Randolph 
Charles S. Zimmerman 
tobert J. Tormey 
William H. Cooper 
William J. Buckley 
Sam P. Ming 

Committee on Resolutions 
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CHAIRMAN WOLL: I move that the re- 
port of the committee as a whole and as 
acted upon by the convention be approved. 


The motion was seconded and carried 
unanimously. 


PRESIDENT GREEN: I thank the com- 
mittee most sincerely for the fine service 
rendered to this convention, 


APPRECIATION OF PRINTING 
AND AMUSEMENT TRADES 


VICE PRESIDENT WOLL: In behalf of 
the printing trades and also the amuse- 
ment trades we wish to express our sincere 
appreciation for the statement made by 
President Green and the assurances given 
of opposition to any attempt to put a ban 
on or to curtail advertising, whether it be 
by the printed word, audio-vision method, 
radio, television or whatever means of 
communication. We express our sincere 
thanks for the cooperation assured the 
printing and amusement trades in that 
regard. 


TRIBUTE TO DECEASED 
MEMBERS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now it is neces- 
sary and appropriate that we perform a 
solemn duty. You know that at every con- 
vention we pay a tribute to our departed 
associates and representatives and leaders 
of our organizations who have passed away 
during the year. We have reached the time 
now when it is fitting that we should pay 
a deserving tribute to our friends who have 
gone during this year. 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany will read the 
names of those we have. Many of them you 
know. Then the privilege will be accorded 
you to add from the floor to the list those 
whose names we have not been furnished 
with. 


Secretary Meany then read the following 
list: 
A. Persion, Secretary-Treasurer, Hod 


Carriers, Building and Common Laborers 
September 29, 1950. 


Emanuel Kovelski, Vice President of 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees—Novem- 
ber 6, 1950. 
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Henry Iler, President, American Feder- 
ation of Government Employees—Novem- 
ber 29, 1950, 


Herbert Rivers, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Building Trades Department — December 
6, 1950, 


Joseph Weber, Vice President, American 
Federation of Labor and President Emer- 
itus American Federation of Musicians— 
December 12, 1950. 


John Noble, Organizer, A. F, of L.—De- 
cember 31, 1950. 

Florence Hanson, Former Secretary of 
Teachers—February 1, 1951. 


James J. Flanagan, Secretary-Treasurer 
of Rhode ind State Federation of Labor 
January 15, 1951. 






William Nagorsne, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Wisconsin State Federation of Labor 
March 21, 1951. 


F. A. Fitzgerald, 
Operating Engineers International 
29, 1951. 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


March 
Laurence Foley, President, Granite Cut- 
ters International—March 31, 1951. 


L. M. Wicklein, 
Sheet Metal Workers 


Secretary-Treasurer, 


April 26, 1951. 


Francis O’Toole, Vice President, Plaster- 
ers’ and Cement Masons’ International As- 
sociation of the United States and Canada, 


Fred N. Aten, Former President of Rail- 
way Employees—May, 1951. 


Floyd M. Billingsley, 
IATSE—May 2, 1951. 


Vice President, 


James D. Graham, 
State Federation 


President, Montana 


June 9, 1951. 


B. E. Tiller, Assistant International Rep- 
resentative, International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers—May 19, 1951. 


J. J. Brown, Secretary-Treasurer, Iowa 
State Federation—June 16, 1951, 


Peter G. Noll, Regional Director of United 
Auto Workers—July 8, 1951. 


J. B. Prewitt, Secretary-Treasurer, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Bookbinders— 
July 5, 1951. 


Stanley W. Brinson, President, Master 
Mechanics and Foremen Nayy Yard and 
Naval Stations—July, 1951. 


M. J. Cashal, First Vice President of 
Teamsters International—August 20, 1951. 


P. J. Morrin, President Emeritus, Bridge 
and Structural Iron Workers—August 24, 
1951. 


Michael Gallagher, Vice President Plast- 
erers’ and Cement Masons’ International 


\ssociation of the United States and Can- 
ada—September 11, 1951. 

_N. J. Rogers, First Vice President, 
United Brick and Clay Workers— Septem- 
ber 15, 1951. 


The following names were added by 


various delegates from the floor: 


Michael D. Schaefer, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees. 


W. A. Armstrong, International Repre- 
sentative, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 


Amos H. Fielding, 
sentative, 
Electrical 


International Repre- 
International Brotherhood of 
W orkers. 

Harry Wander, Vice President, Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


Luis Levy, Vice President, International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


Rarry Tilden, Research Director, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 
Anton Johannson, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

Harry Scheck, Printing Pressmen. 

John B. Murray, Past International Vice 
President, American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees. 


James 


Kennedy, Milk 


of Chicago, 


Wagon Drivers 


in PF. 


ployees 


17, 1950. 


Amell, Vice President, Office Em- 


International Union, November 


Delbert H. Reynolds, International 
Molders and Foundry Workers. 


Frank Brown, 
Board, Molders. 


Trustee of Exegutive 


Lester Campbell, Molders. 


B. R. Montford, Vice President, 
road Yardmasters of America. 


Rail- 


Edward Stack, Label Trades Director, 
Oregon State Federation of Labor. 


Charles Brogden, United Air Lines 
Chapter of Flight Engineers International 


Association. 
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Joseph Hoffman, Meat Cutters, Seattle, 
Washington, 


John Fitzmaurice, Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers. 


John Jackel, International Representa- 
tive, Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers. 


John J. Lloyd, Vice President, Jour- 
neymen Barbers International Union. 


Following the submission of the list the 
delegates rose and remained standing in 
silent tribute for a brief time. 


COMMITTEE ON STATE 
ORGANIZATIONS 


PRESIDENT GREEN: The Commit- 
tee on State Organizations, of which Vice 
President Charles MacGowan was chair- 
man, has no report to make. No matters 
were referred to that committee for con- 
sideration and consequently they have 





nothing to report upon. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
UNION LABELS 


Committee Secretary Tomlinson sub- 
mitted the following report on behalf of 
the committee: 


Your committee on Union Labels had 
referred to it, that portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report bearing title of 
Union Label Trades Department; Resolu- 
tion No. 53, submitted by Delegate George 
Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation of 
Labor; Resolution No. 104, submitted by 
Delegate McFarland, Springfield Central 
Labor Union, Springfield, Mo.; and re- 
spectfully submits the following report: 


Union Industries Show 


Your committee notes with great pride 
the tremendous success of the Union In- 
dustries Show held May 18 through 26 at 
Soldiers Field in Chicago, Illinois. It was the 
greatest labor-management exhibition of 
all times and all previous attendance rec- 
ords were broken when nearly one million 
visitors viewed the displays which were 
valued at sixteen million dollars. Some 
small idea of the magnitude of the show 
can be had when we realize that it re- 
quired more than 3,000 attendants to man 
the exhibits. Your committee is of the 
opinion that no greater demonstration of 
good labor-management relations can be 
found on the face of the globe. These 
shows are positive proof that more and 


better things can be accomplished by free 
labor and free management working to- 
gether in a country dedicated to the con- 
tinuance of those principles, than can be 
accomplished by all of the countries com- 
bined who employ slave labor and dicta- 
torial policies. We believe that the gigantic 
success of these shows, both as to patron- 
age of visitors and cooperation of manage- 
ment and labor, exemplifies an awakening 
spirit in America that management and 
Labor working together can build an ar- 
senal of democracy for all freedom-loving 
people. Your committee believes that this 
convention should give a vote of thanks to 
all of the unions, manufacturers and gov- 
ernmental departments that participated 
in this show. 


The seventh annual A. F. of L. Union 
Industries Show will be held in Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 17 to 25, 1952, in 
Mechanics Hall. Since it is our under- 
standing that these shows are now of 
permanent nature, your committee de- 
sires to commend the American Federation 
of Labor for their generous support in the 
past and recommends that this support be 
continued to the greatest possible extent 
in the future. 





Union Label Week 


Your committee was pleased to note 
that during Union Label Week held Sep- 
tember 2-8 this year, twenty-five gover- 
nors of states and numerous mayors of 
cities issued proclamations declaring that 
the seven-day period be set aside for 
union label celebrations. We believe that 
Union Label Week is becoming an impor- 
tant annual event for union label and other 
union activities and are of the opinion that 
much can be accomplished to promote bet- 
ter public relations and good will by ob- 
serving this period, for all organizations of 
the American Federation of Labor. Union 
Label Week gives an excellent opportunity 
to promote sale of union label goods and 
use of union labels. Local merchandisers 
can plan window displays of union-made 
goods, run advertisements in daily home- 
town newspapers, plan radio and television 
announcements, and give the greatest 
publicity to high-quality union label 
products. Other business establishments 
can display the union shop card and 
union button and demonstrate their su- 
perb union services. 


Union Label Week for 1952 has been set 
for September 1 through 6 and your com- 
mittee recommends that each organization 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor take an active part in this celebra- 
tion of union-made products bearing the 
union label. 


Your committee wishes to announce that 
a pamphlet has been devised by the Union 
Label Trades Department, in which the 
many ways possible to celebrate this occa- 
sion are outlined. This pamphlet is avail- 
able to all organizations within the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 
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Public Relations 


Your committee desires to call to the at- 
tention of the delegates that the Public 
Relations Department of the Union Label 
Department has been greatly expanded 
during the past year, Timely features such 
as editorials, news items, cartoons and 
other pictorial features are sent out 
monthly to labor journals, weekly news- 
papers, many independent periodicals and 
other labor publications. Facsimiles of all 
union labels, shop cards, union buttons in 
mat form are furnished without charge to 
the press and to various A. F. of L. 
branches for annuals, programs and di- 
rectories. Exclusive union label articles 
are prepared for publications of National 
and International Unions, State Federa- 
tions of Labor, Central Labor Unions, Lo- 
cal Unions, Union Label Leagues and 
women’s auxiliaries, 





In addition to these services, your com- 
mittee is pleased to report that the Public 
Relations Department has expanded its 
staff, making it possible for any affiliated 
National or International Union to obtain 
its services when preparing for conven- 
tions or district meetings of consequence. 


We were pleased to note that the 
stepped-up Public Relations Department is 
now making available to all Central Labor 
Unions and other A. F. of L. branches, 
short copy posters in five colors, carrying 
the slogan of ‘‘Be Union, Buy Label.’” We 
recommend the use of these posters in all 
meeting halls of local, state and national 
organizations. 


Your committee desires to commend the 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers or- 
ganization for the excellent manner used 
by them at this convention to promote the 
sale of products bearing their union label 
We feel that this gesture is especially 
worthy of support and we recommend that 
each delegate in attendance at this con- 
vention do everything possible in their 
home localities to promote the sale and 
use of union labeled hats and caps. 


Union Label Directories and Printed Matter 


We desire to call to your attention that 
an official Union Label Directory is pub- 
lished annually by the Union Label Trades 
Department for the purpose of stimulating 
purchase of union label goods, and is a 
ready reference guide for union label con- 
scious consumers to inform local mer 
chants where they can obtain union label 
goods. We are also conscious of the fact 
that similar directories are published by 
local or district Union Label Leagues and 
we recommend that these be continued 
However, We wish to stress the importance 
of listing only those firms using the union 
label on their products and those firms who 
employ only union labor with union con- 
ditions. 





Union Label 


Your committee is of the opinion that 
each member of our unions should be re- 
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quired to take Labor's loyalty oath which 
is to ““Patronize only those firms that dis- 
play the union label, shop card and union 
button.”” In addition to this oath, we 
should buy only those products bearing the 
union label, or those products manufac- 
tured by union labor under union condi- 
tions. We are of the opinion that these are 
the most effective measures which can be 
taken by our great movement in obtaining 
the repeal of the Taft-Hartley law and in- 
creasing the productivity of these fair- 
minded employers who employ only skilled 
union labor in the manufacture and sale of 
their products. Each organization should 
seek an agreement with the employer for 
the use of the union label and the display 
of the union shop card and union button. 
We recommend that an increased publicity 
campa 1 be instituted at the local level 
to further promote the use and explain the 
meaning of the union label, card and 
union button. 
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We especially urge each organization to 
acquaint their membership with the au- 
thentic union labels of the various crafts 
and trades, as we note with alarm the 
increased use of labels that are not au- 
thentic and are misleading to the consum- 
ing public. 


On motion of Committee Secretary Tom- 
linson, this portion of the committee’s re- 
port was adopted. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM ON 
UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 53—By Delegate George 
A. Haberman, Wisconsin State Federation 
of Labor. 


(Page 295, First Day’s Proceedings) 


The resolve of resolution No. 53, sub- 
mitted to the committee, requests that 
this convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor assign additional field repre- 
sentatives to the Union Label Trades De- 
partment to promote statewide educational 
programs on Union Labels in conjunction 


with the State Federation of Labor. 





Your committee desires to point out 
that each representative employed by 
the American Federation of Labor to or- 
ganize the unorganized workers is in ad- 
dition to that task, an agent of the 
American Federation of Labor to pro- 
mote the use and patronage of the Union 
Label, shop card and_ service’ button. 
While we agree with the principle of the 
resolution, we recommend non-concur- 
rence inasmuch as it is the duty of these 
representatives to assist and advise all 
branches whether local, state or national, 
in the promotion and use of the Union 
Label, shop card and button. 

On motion of Committee Secretary 


Tomlinson, this portion of the commit- 


tee’s report was unanimously adopted 
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UNION LABEL 


Resolution No. 104—By Delegate Henry 


McFarland, Springfield Central Labor 


Union, Springfield, Missouri. 


(Page 351, Second Day’s Proceedings) 


The resolve of Resolution No. 104, sub- 
mitted to the committee, requests the 
Union Label Trades Department to make 
every effort to see that firms authorized 
to use the Union Label on their products 
make the fullest use of the label and place 
it on every article manufactured as a 
symbol of the highest standards in quality 
workmanship and service. 


Your committee recommends concur- 
rence in this resolution with the addition 
of the words “A. F. of L. approved union 
label’’ to be added in the resolve. 


On motion of Committee Secretary 
Tomlinson, this portion of the commit- 
tee’s report was adopted. 


In conclusion, your committee desires to 
commend President Green, Secretary 
Meany, officials of all departments of the 
American Federation of Labor, officers of 
National and International Unions, the 
American Federationist, the A. F. of L. 
Weekly News Service, Director of Or- 
ganization Harry O’Reilly and his staff, 
Frank Edwards and his staff and a host 
of other friends for the generous support 
and cooperation extended to the Union 
Label Trades Department, 


The committee recognizes the continued 
expansion and development of American 
Federation of Women’s Auxiliaries of 
Labor and urges further expansion in this 
direction. The committee extends grate- 
ful thanks to these auxiliaries in the part 
they play to promote the sale of Union 
Label products. 


Your committee desires also to pay 
tribute to the very efficient manner in 
which the officers and employees of the 
Union Label Trades Department have 
conducted the affairs of that Department 
during the past year. The future plans 
of this Department for the extension of 
services to all affiliated organizations for 
the promotion of the Union Label, Shop 
Card and service emblem is worthy of 
your continued wholehearted support. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY TOMLIN- 
SON: This concludes the report of the 
committee on Union Labels and it is sub- 
mitted by the members of the committee: 


taymond F. Leheney, Chairman 
R. E. Tomlinson, Secretary 
Charles W. Hanson 

Alvin D. Holt 
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Joseph Belsky 

Marx Lewis 

Madge King 
Joseph Addy 

E. M. Weston 
Clyde E. Bowen 
James Slaven 

John J. Zitello 
Robert L. Ennis 
James A. Cain 
Mario Azpeitia 
Robert Lester 
Francis Schaufenbil 
Frank W. Anderson 
Horace L. Imeson 
E. L. Abercrombie 
J. Howard Hicks 
Jennie Matyas 


Alex McKeown 


Committee on Labels 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY TOMLIN- 
SON: Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of 
the committee’s report as a whole. 


The motion was seconded and unani- 
mously carried, and the committee dis- 
charged with a vote of thanks by the 
Chairman. 


GOMPERS MEMORIAL 


SECRETARY-TREASURER MEANY: 
In Washington, D. C., the capital city of 
our country, a special area will be dedi- 
cated on October 27 to the honor of Samuel 
Gompers, our great founder and first presi- 
dent. This area—on which the Gompers 
statue is now located, at Massachusetts 
Avenue, between Tenth and _ Eleventh 
streets—is just one short block from our 
national headquarters. It will become 
known on October 27 as Gompers Square. 





The President of the United States has 
been invited to speak at this dedication. 
This is entirely fitting and proper, It is in 
the best A. F. of L. tradition, for it was 
President Wilson who helped lay the cor- 
nerstone of the American Federation of 
Labor Building. It was President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt who helped unveil the heroic 
bronze statue of Samuel Gompers. 
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All international unions are hereby in- 
vited to appoint delegations to be present 
on Saturday, October 27. A full program 
will be set up and you will be given full in- 
formation. This ceremony will be a great 
opportunity to emphasize once again to the 
entire world that our labor movement— 
a free labor movement—is a beacon of 
inspiration and brotherhood to Labor 
throughout the world. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary-Treasurer Meany announced 
the receipt of the following communica- 


tions: 


William Green, President, 
American Federation of Labor, 
A. F. of L. Convention, 

St. Francis Hotel, 
San Francisco 


I am instructed by his highness, Emir 
Abdel Krim, President, Committee for the 
Liberation of North Africa, a nationalist 
organization Which speaks for all popular 
and liberal North African nationalist par- 
ties, to extend greetings of the North Afri- 
can peoples to the Convention of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor. 


Emir Abdel Krim and the committee 
wish particularly to commend the cour- 
ageous and dynamic leadership of Irving 
Brown in behalf of the workers of free 
Europe and his straightforward defense 
and support of the North African working 
class now struggling to secure its legit- 
imate rights under the most inhuman, 
unjust and discriminatory colonial ad- 
ministration. 


The committee and Abdel Krim unre- 
servedly endorse the views and criticisms 
expressed by the great popular Tunisian 
nationalist leader, Habib Bourguiba, of 
either the ruthless French colonial pol- 
icy against the peaceful liberation move- 
ment in North Africa or of the unholy 
alliance between the great American 
democracy and the French colonialism for 
the suppression of a free, self-governing 
and independent North Africa. 





The committee also expresses its con- 
fidence to the leadership of Ferhat Hashad 
in his outstanding and fearless struggle 
to secure for the Tunisian workers equal 
rights and privileges to those enjoyed by 
their comrades of the anti-Communist 
world, 


Emir Abdel Krim and the committee 
hope that the A. F. of L. in accordance 
With its preyious noble resolution de- 
nouncing colonial oppression and domina- 
tion, will at this present convention unani- 
mously condemn the political and economic 
colonial aggression of France being pur- 
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sued by France against a helpless, un- 
armed but deserving peoples of Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco. 


The committee further hopes that the 
convention will call upon the United States 
Government to revise its previous pro- 
colonial policy, its diplomatic, economic, 
military, financial, indirect assistance to 
French colonial domination in North Af- 
rica and will support the immediate real- 
ization of the North African peoples long 
standing aspiration for human dignity, 
freedom and peace. 


The committee feels only suclf a policy 
will be compatible with t noble prin- 
ciples of the great American democracy 
and the proclaimed post-war policy of the 
United States, and might encourage the 
peoples of North Africa to take their place 
among the free peoples of the world and 
contribute their share in the defense of 
civilization against the threats of an ex- 
panding Communist imperialism. 





The committee would be grateful were 
the chairman to bring this message to 
the attention of the honorable delegates 
to the convention. 


Respectfully 


El Abed Bouhafa, Secretary. 
221 West 10th Street, New York. 


P.S. Bouhafa, secretary, Committee fo 
Liberation of North Africa and special 
representative of Emir Abdel Krim is reg- 
istered as such with the Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 


(THE GENERAL COUNCIL OF 
TRADE UNIONS (¢ 
J.C. T.U 


F JAPAN) 


Tokyo September 22, 1951 
Mr. William Green, 

President of the American Federation 

of Labor, 

The A. F. of L.’s Seventieth Convention, 
Civie Auditorium, 

San Francisco, California 

U.S. A. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


On behalf of four million Japanese work- 
ers Iam most happy to send this message 
of fraternal greetings of our organization 
to the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor who are asSembling 
for the seventieth annual convention now 
being held in the beautiful and historic 
city by the Golden Gate. 


The world today is in agony standing at 
the cross-roads of war or peace. And we 
are deeply grateful to know that the peace- 
loving forces in America are fighting vigor- 
ously for checking another world war to 
come in the cause of democracy. 


Post-treaty Japan is at present in grave 
danger of her legislations, especially the 
Labor Laws which have primarily been 
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made on the basis of democratic principles 
in pursuance of the Occupation policy, 
being about to be completely weakened, or 
rather, changed for the worse. Should the 
plot of the Yoshida Administration be car- 
ried through on the strength of the con- 
servative forces which enjoy an -over- 
whelming majority in the Diet, Japan 
would be sure to lag behind other nations 
some half-century in her progress of dem- 
ocratization. In that event one-time power- 
ful militaristic influence which is now silent 
underground will be bound to come back 
with vengeance and will become a power 
in conservative and reactionary society. 


We working millions in Japan are de- 
termined to fight against the possible re- 
surgence of this nation’s reactionism, be- 
cause only by so doing, we believe, we can 
successfully achieye the improvement of 
Japanese workers’ living standards. 


We are firm in the view that we should 
call a strike in protest against the legisla- 
tion of the contemplated Nation’s Public 
Security Law which is supposed to deprive 
the general workers of their rights to 
strike. 


Finally, we pledge ourselves to go ahead 
side by side with working people in Amer- 
ica aiming at the lofty ideal of world peace 
and democracy through the solid unity and 
close cooperation between American and 
Japanese workers, 


With best wishes for the success of the 
A. F. of L.’s historic seventieth convention, 


Yours sincerely, 


Minoru Takano, 
General Secretary, 
The General Council of 
Trade Unions of Japan 
(Sohyo) 


FREE CHINA LABOR LEAGUE 
P. O. Box 89, Taipeh, Taiwan, China 


September 14, 1951 


Mr. William Green, 

President, 

American Federation of Labor, 
San Francisco, California, 

wu. &. A. 


On the great occasion of the 70th Con- 
vention of the American Federation of 
Labor in San Francisco, we hasten to ex- 
press our hearty felicitations. 


As a result of Communist domination, 
the Chinese nation has encountered a seri- 
ous crisis unprecedented in their history. 
They can never forget the warm sympathy 
and good will extended by the American 
Federation of Labor in their hour of tribu- 
lation and distress, 


We can assure you that Free China is 
making big strides toward reform and 
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progress, particularly free labor move- 
ment here is gaining strength every day, 
and such strength, we firmly believe, will 
become an effective weapon in destroying 
communism. 


Mr. Lu, chairman of our League, will 
convey our best wishes for every success of 
the Convention. It is earnestly hoped that 
the cordial relations and close cooperation 
between the American Federation of Labor 
and Free China Labor League will be 
further strengthened. 


Shui Hsiang-Yung, 
General-Secretary. 


M. I. ZEIN EL DIN 
(Head of the Teamsters Union, Egypt, 
and member of the Egyptian Good Will 
Mission to the United States.) 


President Green, Secretary Meany, Vice- 
Presidents, distinguished guests, distin- 
guished delegates, ladies and gentlemen: 
it gives me great pleasure and honor to 
greet the 70th Annual Convention of the 
great American Federation of Labor. 
Being a member of the Egyptian Goodwill 
Mission to the United States of America, 
I extend to you all fraternal greetings of 
the Egyptian peoples, wishing this con- 
vention every success. The aims of this 
mission are to build a bridge of friendship 
and understanding between your great 
country and ours. We came seeking knowl- 
edge and guidance, and to discuss with 
you our problems as well as yours. We 
came to tell you a good deal of our coun- 
try and to hear and study a good deal 
of your great country. 


Egypt's geographical position, the tur- 
moils of life which brought her inhabit- 
ants together, the endless stream of books 
brought back by travelers, recorded by 
chronicles, the delicate halo of majesty en- 
compassing those old peoples, makers of 
civilization, all this constitutes the out- 
lines and colors of a picture woven in 
mystery. There is in fact a shroud of 
mystery in Egypt’s past, and although 
most of the secrets of her ancient times 
have been discovered, there still remains 
unexplored periods. 


We have to bear in mind that civiliza- 
tion in this valley of the Nile certainly 
dates from time immemorial, from what 
is known as the pre-dynastic or pre-his- 
toric age. According to tradition and re- 
search, recorded history of Egypt began 
about 3200 B.C. with Mena, the first king 
of the dynasty of a united Egypt. The 
livisions of Egyptian history into ancient, 
medieval and modern run in parallel lines 
to the same divisions in any history with 
the exception of an immeasurable differ- 
ence in regard to the ancient. This alone 
is more than 4000 years long, that is to 
say, more than twice the medieval and 
modern ages put together. The ancient 
times are subdivided therefore into thei! 
accepted sections of the old, middle, and 
new kingdoms. 
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The history of ancient Egypt is a probe 
into the birth and development of art and 
science. At the time when the rest of the 
world was plunged in utter misery and 
barbarism, the Egyptian people legis- 
lated and made an advanced study of 
mathematics, science and _ agriculture. 
They conceiyed a theology and gradually 
rose to the conception of a one and only 
God. They were continually in a search 
of justice and truth. The multitude of 
layers of Egyptian civilization are accumu- 
lated everywhere from Syena at the south- 
ern gate of the valley to Thebes, to Mem- 
phis, to present-day Cairo. 








Thebes, the city of a hundred gates, the 
greatest of all ancient capitals of Egypt, 
was famous for its palaces and temples, 
its gardens, its wealth, its ceremonies, its 
dances and music, its extraordinary, re- 
fined society. Much has been said about 
those temples and tombs whose lines re- 
veal so perfect a harmony with those of 
the surrounding landscape. The colossal, 
awe-inspiring, yet perfectly proportioned 
temples of Luxor, Karnak, Abidos, Edfu 
constitute in themselves the most extra- 
ordinary evidence of an art characterized 
bv grandeur. Much has been id about 
the precision of the sculptor’s chisel o1 
the freshness and perfect detail of a paint- 
ing. The idea that we form of humanity 
is never so concrete as when seen through 
a knowledge of ancient Egypt. Our pres- 
ent day Graeco-Latin civilization cer- 
tainly owes much to the older civilization 
that flourished in the Nile valley. 











Everything has been said too about the 
“Book of the Dead,”’ this record of funer- 
eal rites and inscriptions which constit- 
utes the sum total of moral principles and 
ardent poetry whence, in later times sprung 
all forms of intellectual life. Outward as- 
pects may have varied, but the funda- 
mental principles of right and wrong, pun- 
ishment and reward, the ethical and ideo- 
logical patrimony of humanity, hark back 
to those far-off days. But the spell of an- 
cient Egypt with its gigantic temples and 
immortal tombs and tremendous artistic 
output tends to divert man’s mind from 
subsequent ages and minimize their 
achievements. We must not forget in the 
first instance, that at the dawn of middle 
ages, Egypt made contributions of the 
highest importance to the new world of 
Christendom. 








The Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church 
led the momentous world movement of the 
Oecumenical Councils equivalent in more 
than one respect to present-day United 
Nations, which defined the creed of the 
new religion for all time. The theological 
School of Alexandria occupied the national 
and international position of the Ptolemaic 
Museum or the still earlier Egyptian Uni- 
versities of Om (Heliopolis, Memphis and 
Thebes). ‘Monastacism in its finished form 
evolved in the Egyptian deserts to become 
one of the principal factors in civilizing 
Europe and the world. Then Islam came 
in the seventh century to inaugurate the 
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Middle Ages in Egypt. The outcome was a 
new civilization of which the contempo- 
rary Western travelers spoke with wonder 
and admiration. 





Medieval Egypt flourished in art and 
architecture. With the Ottoman conquest 
of the vast Egyptian Empire in 1517, the 
country entered into a state of lethargy 
until Bonaparte landed on its shores in 
1798 with a dream of using Egypt as a 
stepping stone to an Indian Empire. Bona- 
parte’s dream did not come true, but it 
led to the awakening of modern Egypt. 
The scuffle in which the French, the Eng- 
lish, the Ottomans, the Mamelukes and the 
Egyptians took active part at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century gave Egypt 
the leadership which has steered the helm 
toward the realization of our complete in- 
dependence and the revival of our home- 
land. 


Did labor organization exist in the early 
days of Ancient Egypt? Ancient histori- 
ans have nothing to say in answer to this 
question; all they have to say is that the 
kings of those days conferred a benefit on 
hundreds of thousands of laborers and 
craftsmen of the time in affording them 
this opportunity for work and gaining a 
livelihood. One old historian, however, 
mentions the existence of “‘craft guilds” in 
the city ef Thebes four thousand years 
ago. The most important of which was ap- 
parently “The Blacksmiths’ Guild.’’ They 
appear to have been in existence up to 
1902 A. D. 






The first union in Egypt was the Cigar- 
ette Workers’ Union, formed in Cairo in 
1902, The Printers’ Union of Alexandria 
was formed in 1904. In 1909 a large union 
was formed in Cairo, ‘‘The Handicraft 
Workers’ Union,’’ with a very large mem- 
bership, representing various industries. 
In 1914, when the first World War broke 
out, trade unions in Egypt were disbanded 
by military law. In 1919 the Teamsters’ 
Union was formed. The industrial workers 
in Egypt number one million, of whom 
170,000 are organized in unions. Commer- 
cial employees, 519,339; agricultural work- 
ers, 4,856,302; public and social services, 
311,963. Other occupations (domestic serv- 
ices, etc.), 158,065. Women workers in in- 
dustry, 11,107. A population of twenty mil- 














lion. Pupils, and students, 1,308,185. Labor 
legislation, 20. Last year two important 
laws were passed, the Collective Agree- 


ment Act and the Social Security Bill. 


The country enjoys today a truly demo- 
cratic form of government, Elementary ed- 
ucation is compulsory and free for both 
sexes. High school and technical educa- 
tion is now free to all, including free meals, 
free hospitalization, free surgeries, health 
and social centers all over the country. No 
discrimination in regard to color, race or 
religion. The Moslem worship in their mos- 
ques, the Christians in their churches and 
the Jews in their synagogues. Egyptians 
are democratic by nature. The Communists 
are trying to impose on us their ways and 
means of domination. They are trying the 
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same in the other countries in the Middle 
and Near East whose peoples are pious, It 
is sacred territory for the pious of all these 
faiths which have a very great deal in 
common. Communism is the enemy of re- 
ligions, enemy of the free trade union 
movement and enemy of the free and civil- 
ized world. 


The great American Federation of Labor, 
which is taking the lead in fighting com- 
munism not only in the United States of 
America but throughout the free world, 
labor has the full support of the Trade 
Union Movement in Egypt and the Arab 
speaking world. The great work of A. F. 
of L., its struggle for higher wages, better 
conditions in U. S. A., by doing that here, 
it also helps other workers in many 
countries. 


I have given you a bird’s eye view about 
Egypt. I don’t intend to pretend that we 
have done with all our problems. Oh, no, 
we still have some problems, but we are 
doing our best to solve them. President 
William Green, the great philosopher of 
the great American Federation of Labor, 
once said to the Free World Labor Con- 
ference in London, October, 1949. ‘“‘How 
can we achieve perfection? We are im- 
perfect human beings in an imperfect 
world.” 


And, now, we live in a critécal period 
in history. Let us mingle the modern 
technology of the West with spiritual phi- 
losophy and the wisdom of the East, 
so we could build a better world of 
equality, of love, of friendship and 
peace. May God preserve this great 
country of the United States of Am- 
erica and its people. The country of 
freedom and democracy. I wish to 
conclude my speech with one _ single 
poem. It was said by an Egyptian 
poet who went to the city of Bagdad, the 
capital of Iraq, he felt lonely, but as he 
walked into a coffee shop, an Iraqi no- 
ticed he was a stranger, he smiled at him, 
offered him coffee. He then said: I was 
the stranger, but since I met you, my 
happiness returned and your Iraq became 
my Iraq, too. 


I also felt lonely when I first came 
here. But your kind smiles and your warm 
hearts made me feel happy and at home. 
So I say, I was the stranger, but since 
I met you, my happiness returned, and 
your America became my America too. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF 
PRESIDENT GREEN 


PRESIDENT GREEN: We have now 
reached the end of this convention. All the 
convention committees have made full, 
final and complete reports and these re- 
ports have been judiciously acted upon by 
the delegates here in attendance at this 
convention. The committees who have 
served us so valuably and so well are re- 
spectfully discharged with the thanks of 
this convention. 


In bringing this convention to its final 
close I want to call upon our good friend 
and noted singer, Brother Doherty, who 
has a splendid voice. I will ask him to sing 
“God Bless America.’ However, before we 
do that may I thank you all for your serv- 
ices in attendance at this convention. | 
think we have made a great contribution, 
inspiringly and otherwise, to the success 
of our great labor movement in America. 


I wish you all good luck and a safe jour- 
ney home. 


(The delegates joined Delegate Wil- 
liam C. Doherty in singing ‘God Bless 
America,”’) 


PRESIDENT GREEN: Now I announce 
a meeting of the Executive Council in 
Room 214 at the St. Francis Hotel this 
evening at 5:00 o’clock. 


This Seventieth Annual Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor is now 
adjourned sine die, 


At 4:20 o’clock p.m. Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1951, the 70th Annual Convention 
of the American Federation of Labor was 
adjourned. 


Fevrge Me ag 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Assistant Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 


WILLIAM P. EVANS 
(Australian Council of Trade Unions) 


I join with my colleague, Mr. Broadby, 
in expressing appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity you have given us to attend your 
congress and address you, and also to 
make a study of social, economic, and 
industrial conditions in your country. 

There is a strong affinity between the 
trade union movements of our two coun- 
tries in that in each we seek to establish 
and have established the machinery by 
which social justice may be assured to 
the worker, and industrial peace and pub- 
lic content thereby promoted. 

One cannot take seriously any sugges- 
tion that 
internal causes in any country where to 
any efficient productive capacity operat- 
ing on fruitful natural resources, there is 
added the means by which such produced 


democracy is in danger from 


wealth can be distributed with justice to 
all sections of the community. 


In any contest between the ideologies 
of democracy and its opposites, the ad- 
vantages in this regard are all with the 
democracies, where the people are used 
to democratic institutions and methods 
and under them have made great progre 
The cause of democracy therefore, is 
strengthened both at home and abroad, 
to the extent that we defend and strength- 
en the machinery by 








democracy 
operates and exhibit to the world the ad- 
vantages that flow from our democratic 
habits. 


which 


Not the least important in this regard 
is the Australian machinery for the just 
and reasonable settlement of industrial 
disputes. In this field our outlook is chang- 
ing and has changed. We recognize that 
it is not enough to merely settle an in- 
dustrial dispute. In the settlement, so- 
cial justice must be secured; otherwise, 
the settlement will be but a transient 
thing; the resultant industrial peace, but 
shovt lived, 

Our experiences have shown us that 
one of the strongest possible forces oper- 
ating to secure social justice, to remove 
industrial discord and promote industrial 
peace, and thereby promote the aims of 


democracy is a strong trade union move- 
ment, 

We in Australia have a strong trade 
union With more time, we 
could deal fully with the machinery that 
has been evolved, largely by 
error, and appropriate 
more than half a century to achieve 
peaceful and just settlements of industrial 
disputes. We can only touch the high- 
lights. We hope that during our tour we 
will have further opportunity to touch on 
the lesser shades of the complete picture. 


movement. 


trial and 


correction, over 


We can give you only a few of our dif- 
ficulties and advantages. In 
will no doubt 
own. We 
make 


these you 
recognize many of your 
cannot, nor do we wish, to 
would 
have something to learn 


from the other. We are here to learn 


comparisons. We 
that we each 


suppose 


all we can from you, and I have no doubt 
we will learn much. If we can, in a humble 
way, add something to what you already 
know, we will be glad to have made that 
small return for what you are doing for 
us and working class movements of other 
countries. 


One of our great advantages in Aus- 
tralia is, we believe, that trade unionism 
is so firmly established, both in the social 
statute 
truly said to be a monu- 


conscience of the people and by 
that it can be 
mental part of the Australian way of life. 

We note with interest your campaigns 
designed to promote trade unionism by 
recognition of your union labels to secure 
preferential buying of goods so labelled. 
In Australia we have no such campaigns. 
Without having made any particular in- 
quiry, we can confidently state that the 
clothes we wear and the commodities that 
we use, insofar as they are Australian 
products, have been handled right along 
the line by union labor. Insofar as there 
are some unorganized workers, such oc- 
curs, not from any antipathy toward 
unionism, but because they are in small 
isolated groups where union organization 
of them is impractical and in any event 
they represent no threat to union organ- 
ization or the general level of wages and 
conditions. This great advantage 
follows from our energetic use of the pro- 


very 
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visions of the Australian Constitution 
itself. 

The constitution empowers the Federal 
Parliament to legislate for ‘‘the peace, 
order and good government of the Com- 
monwealth in respect to conciliation and 
arbitration for the prevention and settle- 
ment of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of a state.’’ 

You will note the use of the words 
“conciliation and arbitration.’’ The mean- 
ing that has been given to those words 
by decisions of the High Court is that 
the Parliament cannot directly declare 
what wages and conditions of work are 
to be. It can appoint a tribunal or tri- 
bunals to consider and determine these 
matters, and it can pass legislation ena- 
bling such tribunals to function effectively. 
It has in fact established many such tri- 
bunals. But the tribunals must conciliate 
or arbitrate between parties. Who are 
these parties? 

On the employers’ side they are rela- 
tively easy to identify. But on the em- 
ployees’ side the provision of the constitu- 
tion can only be given tangible form if 
there is recognition of workers’ organ- 
izations, that can speak and act for the 
workers. 

And so we find that the various statutes 
that have for their purpose the implement- 
ing of these very important enabling pro- 
visions of the constitution all give legal 
recognition to organized labor in proceed- 
ings under them One such statute pro- 
vides for the registration of trade unions, 
the recognition that is to be given to 
them and their representatives after reg- 
istration, their powers to legally enforce 
their rules, including incidentally the legal 
recovery of their union fees and the legal 
enforcement of awards secured by the or- 
ganizations against employers. Such reg- 
istration is universally sought and greatly 
prized by our unions. 

One of our great difficulties is also a 
constitutional one. It lies in the split up 
of industrial powers between the Com- 
monwealth and the States. 

The Commonwealth of course has full 
power to deal with the industrial condi- 
tions of its own servants, and similar 
powers rest with the States, and so we 
have Public Service Tribunals, both fed- 
eral and state, who determine the wages 
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and working conditions of most public 
servants. 

Another such authority deals with in- 
dustrial matters in the coal industry; such 
matters being mostly interstate in char- 
acter, another covers the waterfront, an 
interstate activity. 

But the keystone of our industrial ar- 
bitration system is the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and 
its associated industrial commissioners. 
These between them, directly and indi- 
rectly, determine the general level of 
Wages and conditions that apply in Aus- 
tralia because, in practice, major prin- 
ciples are established by this jurisdic- 
tion, and their decisions are so respected 
that they form the general pattern which 
is followed by the lesser federal authori- 
ties and the various state tribunals who 
handle disputes that the Commonwealth 
Court cannot, or does not wish to handle. 
Within its jurisdiction the Commonwealth 
Court has power to determine: 


(1) The basic wage for adult males and 
females. 

(2) The standard hours of work in in- 
dustry. 

(3) The period of annual leave. 

(4) The period of sick leave. 

(5) The period of long-service leave. 

The Court's decisions in these matters 
are incorporated in all Commonwealth 
contracts of employment or awards, and, 
as already stated, are accepted as the 
general principles to be followed by lesser 
tribunals. 

The Conciliation Commissioners asso- 
ciated with the Court deal with matters 
not specifically delegated to the Court. 
Such matters include margins for skill 
and responsibility, for disability, indus- 
try allowances, the hours of work, lunch 
breaks, overtime, weekend and shift pen- 
alties, and similar matters. The allow- 
ances so determined are paid in excess 
of the basic or living wage, which is the 
lowest amount that can be paid to an adult 
worker without regard to his work or his 
industry. Decisions of Commissioners on 
matters within their jurisdiction also form 
the pattern as to these matters that is 
followed by lesser tribunals. 

All parties agree that the level of wages 
must be the highest that the economy of 


the nation can support. This level is sub- 
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stantially fixed by the Court when fixing 
the basic wage. To determine the level 
of wages that the economy can bear, the 


Court makes a complete survey of the 


nation’s economy, in fact the most com- 
plete survey of its kind that is made in 
Australia. It has similar regard to the 
state of economy when fixing the stand- 
ard hours of work, which are now forty 
per week. 


To preserve the standard of living of 


the workers, the basic wage is made ad- 
justable from quarter to quarter in a 

cordance with variations in the cost of 
living. This system has operated since 
1920, and has done much to protect the 
worker against sharp price increases re- 
ducing the purchasing power of h 

wages. 

This brief sketch of our wage fixing 
structure will also indicate to you the 
work in which the trade unions are sub- 
stantially engaged. jsut it by no mean 
exhausts the field. By political action, we 
have established as a right to workers 
such benefits as workmen's compensatio1 
for accidents, old-age pensions, unen 
ployment benefits, freé hospitalization and 


medicine, sickness benefits, and child en 





dowment of all children 


Add to this that unemployment was 
never lower in Australia. There is work 
for everyone able and willing to work 
On the evidence of your own Department 
of Labor, our workers enjoy a food stand 
ard the highest in the world. We have 
not yet reached the standard of industrial 
efficiency that will place us ahead of you 
in others of life’s amenitie But we are 
still trying. 

So you can see that we, like you, have 
much of which we are proud. We also 
like you, have much to defend, and you 
of the American Federation of Labor may 
rest assured that as joint action is nece 
sary to resist attack on our common 
democratic ideals, we are beside you in 
such a fight. 

And we believe that not the least of 
the steps necessary in such a defense is 
an awareness of our great advantages and 
a determination to preserve and improve 
them, and to reach out the helping hand 
to all others who would aspire to follow 
the same road. In that spirit we greet 
the workers of America and the world 


RICHARD L-G. DEVERALL 
(Representative-in-Asia of the Free 
Trade Union Committee) (A. F. of L.) 


President Green, Officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Guests and Dele- 


gates to this Convention: 


It is a privilege to attend this magnifi- 
cent 70th Annual Convention of the Am- 
erican Federation of Labor and report to 
you on our work in Asia since the Houston 
Conventio1 During the past several 
months, we have spent considerable peri- 
ods of time in Hawaii, in Hongkong, in 
Thailand, in West Pakistan, and finally 
in the Republic of India Everywhere I 
went in Asia this past year the Repre- 
entative of the American Federation of 
Labor was given a warm welcome and 
when I left these countries, the free trade 
union leaders invariably told us: ‘‘Come 
back as soon as you can!’’ Everywhere the 
demand for trade union literature and 
copies of A. F. of L. publications has been 
far 





eater than our limited financial re- 
ources. Thanks to American Federation 
of Labor, the Workers Education Bureau 
ind all A. F. of L. international unions 
for their cooperatior 

Our mission, as Gompers has told us, 

to preach in season and out, in every 
corner of the world, the gospel of free 
ide unionism. As American citizens, we 
Want to know what goes on all over the 
world And as Americans proud of our 
democratic institutions, we want to in- 


terpret America to Asian peoples as best 


The work in the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee, of which Matthew Woll is the 
President, is to broaden our international 
vision and to increase international under- 
standing. This work is vitally important 
and I am proud to say that the American 
Federation of Labor leads in this field. 
Indeed, throughout large areas of Asia the 
Free Trade Union Committee established 
contacts with Asian free trade unions dur- 
ing a period when the cominformed W.F. 
T.U. practically ruled the roost. Liaison 
was perfected and warm friendships were 
developed. When later the I.C.F.T.U. made 
its appearance, the preliminary and pio- 
neering work of the American Federation 
of Labor in Asia made easier the growth 
of L.C.F.T.U. in that half of the world. 
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This follows the long history of the A. 
F. of L.’s work in Asia for as early as the 
1890's Japanese workers 
studied the 
young American Federation of Labor. On 
their return to Japan, they founded in 
1896 the Society for the Promotion of 
Trade Unions. Thus the first trade unions 


several young 


visited San Francisco and 


organized in Japan were the direct result 
of the example set by Gompers and the 
A. F. of L. 


I would like to review briefly the specific 
situation in some Asian countries and then 
give a broader view. 

In the Philippines we have maintained 
warm contacts with the free trade unions 
of our sister republic. Repeatedly have the 
Filipino labor leaders written your com- 
mittee asking that more A. F. of L. people 
be sent to the Philippines. The Fitipino 
labor leaders are valiantly attempting to 
build autonomous and free trade unions 
in the face of restrictive labor legislation 
and some officials who feel that govern- 
ment should not only organize unions but, 
like Moses, lead them. There is now every 
indication that free trade unionism in the 
Philippines is growing and will frustrate 
any efforts at developing 
fronts. 


phoney labor 


In Japan, under the liberties and free- 
doms guaranteed by the Allied Occupa- 
tion, the trade unions have grown enor- 
mously and exceed by over 10 times the 
highest pre-war membership. The 7,200,- 
000 organized worker of the 
trade unions were initially under strong 





Japanese 


But the intensive 
educational work of S.C.A.P and the in- 
telligence of the Japanese workers, coupled 


Communist domination. 


with the aid of the American Federation 
of Labor, in time brought a stinging de- 
feat of the Communist termites and by 
late 1948 the Reds in Japan were on the 
run. Unfortunately since that time, re- 
actionary forces in Japan have continued 
with- 
movement and during the 
past two years some 15,000 trade union 
leaders and members have been summar- 


to exploit an alleged ‘‘red menace”’ 
in the labor 


ily “purged’’ from union membership and 
their jobs. In 
were 


some cases, the purged 


unionists Communists or fellow 
travellers. In 


‘*purged”’ 


many cases, 


employers 


militant 
trade unionists who accepted at face value 


non-Communist but 


the encouragement of trade unionism by 
General MacArthur. 

This annual labor day in 
Tokyo was suppressed. A few days later 


year the 


the Japanese police staged a mass arrest 
of non- and anti-Communist trade union 
leaders. The silence of Occupation au- 
indicated tacit approval. This 
growing oppression and repression of the 


thorities 


movement is 
shocking. We who have labored so hard 
to aid the Japanese unions cannot but re- 
gard with deepest 
of the free trade union movement in Nip- 
pon for certainly a vigorous and free la- 


Japanese free trade union 


regret the repression 


bor movement is one sure guarantee 
against the revival in Japan of a fascist 
or police state. Pearl Harbors are not cured 
by peace treaties alone—there 
moral values and 
respect for natural rights; there must be 
allowed to develop the guts of an organic 
democracy proceeding from the freely ex- 
pressed will and action of the common 


must be 
sincere acceptance of 


people. Premier Yoshida’s promise of a 
sincere implementation of the peace treaty 
will be given deeper meaning if the Japa- 
nese trade unions are assured full and un- 
fettered freedom of action, if there is legal 
recognition of the full right to collective 
bargaining, and if the God-given right to 
strike is maintained without undue quali- 
fication. 

In the rich and prosperous country of 
Thailand or Siam, we spent six weeks ob- 
situation. Siam is a 


serving the labor 


predominantly agricultural country, but 
many of its industrial workers are organ- 
ized in the Thai Labor Union and ex- 
pressed to your representative a keen de- 
sire to know more about American work- 
ers and the workings of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Later, when visiting in 
West Pakistan, we met with a warm wel- 
come and many urgent calls were made 
for educational and know-how material 
from the American Federation of Labor. 

I regret to report that in the Republic of 
India there has been a resurgence of Com- 
munist activity inside the labor movement. 

A few months ago I visited the Kolar 
Gold Fields down in South India, hoping 
to visit the workers at the face of the 
mine. On arrival I found the men idle. 
The management and some of the labor 


leaders told me that the Communist ele- 
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ment had ignited the wooden timbers un- 
derground. Fires smouldered in the two- 
mile deep pits and the mines were sealed 
off. The company was thus forced by 
Communist arsonists to shut down the 
mine. Then the Communists turned 
around and told the workers: ‘‘The profi- 
teering capitalists eat while the workers 
starve.”’ 

Seldom have I witnessed such callous 
exploitation of worke 





by Communists, 





rs 
nor such brazen use of sabotage to stir up 
class war. 

Last month I visited the tea plantations 
of India’s Assam and West Bengal. These 
tea plantations are collective enterprises 
generally owned by British employers. Al- 
though wages run from 12 to 20 cents per 
day, I have seen profits as high as 70 per 
cent per year! The workers are generally 
hillsmen or tribals—very simple and illit- 
erate people—and they live in compounds 
many of which are unfit for cattle. As you 
know, there is a serious food shortage in 
India. Yet when American food began to 
reach these plantation workers, the Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers agitated the 
workers, told them not to touch the Ameri- 
ean “imperialist’’ food. In several cases 
riots were created. In a few cases, plant- 
ers and supervisors have been hammered 
by the workers—hammering means that 
the workers beat the manager until he is 
almost but not quite dead. Here again 
the Communists in India stir up the work- 
ers and actually encourage starvation in 
order to further the imperialist aims of 
Stalin in India. 

Now despite the vicious and anti-national 
activities of the Communists throughout 
Asia, there are many people who suffer 
from a peculiar mental condition wherein 
they say that Communism is better than 
present exploitation. In effect, they hold 
that cancer is not quite as bad as leprosy! 
We free trade unionists say that both are 
bad. We sav that if the workers are al- 
lowed to form their own unions, if the 
unions can bargain freely and strike when 
necessary, exploitation can be ended with- 
out the poison of Communism. 


That brings us to Communism in Asia. 
As we know, Stalin has during the past 
thirty years developed the Soviet Union 
as the military base for world Commun- 
ism. Exploiting the confusion at the close 


of the last war, Stalin expanded Commun- 
ist influence enormously in East Europe 
and in Asia. And in 1949, Stalin won a 
shattering victory when the Chinese Com- 
munists achieved the military occupation 
of the Chinese mainland. Today in Asia 
Stalin has at his service the 5,000,000-man- 
strong Red Army of Mao Tze-tung—a de- 
tachment in Asia of the world Communist 
Red Army! 

It is well to recall today that for over 
thirty years Stalin has written plainly 
that his plan for world conquest hinges 
on the capture of China to enable the re- 
duction of the rich areas of Asia to Com- 
munist control. Stalin’s Plan is that if 
the Communists can control the rice, the 
rubber, the tin, the petroleum, and the 
huge masses of people in Asia, the Com- 
munist imperialists can then capture 
Africa, crush Europe, and in time bring 
America to her knees without the neces- 
sity of armed conflict. Korea was one 
move in Stalin’s game. Russia has been 
stopped cold in Korea, but even as we 
talk Red China is shipping arms and muni- 
tions over the Burma Road into Upper 
Burma and should this continue there may 
be danger that the heroic Government of 
Burma will be seriously threatened from 
the northeastern mountains. Should Burma 
fall, it is entirely possible that the entire 
Malayan Peninsula would be in grave dan- 
ger as would be India and East Pakistan. 
We in the West who look at the map of 
Asia and see the march of world Com- 
munism can see Russia’s plans quite 
clearly. As yet in Asia there seems to be 
in some quarters an inability to compre- 
hend the clear enormity of Stalin's im- 
perialistic plans for world conquest 
through Asia. Most of us cannot under- 
stand why some leaders in Asia hold their 
heads in the clouds as Stalin digs fox- 
holes under their feet. 

Yet perhaps we forget that for three 
hundred years the Europeans lorded it 
over vast areas of Asia. The white man 
too often regarded the colored Asian as 
uncultured and inferior. Asians were 
treated as if they were second-class hu- 
man beings. 

The last war saw the eclipse of Euro- 
pean domination of Asia. The colored man 
of Asia has lifted up his head and his 


heart. Today he controls his own land. 
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And, brothers and sisters, let us never 
forget that colored Asia comprehends 
over half the world. The white man is 
a minority group. 

I say this because after seven years in 
Asia it is clear to me that any American 
who discriminates against a fellow human 
being because of his race or color is liter- 
ally helping Stalin to win in Asia. Asians 
read our newspapers and view our Holly- 
wood cinemas. There is no iron curtain 
around America. We live in a glass bowl 
as far as Asia is concerned. And Stalin's 
game is to paint America as a land of 
racial discrimination, to tell all Asia that 
they can expect nothing from America but 
race hatred and discrimination. I have read 
literally hundreds of pounds of Russian 
and Chinese Communist propaganda pre- 
pared for Asian peoples. Whether it is 
in Siam, Hongkong, India, Japan or the 
Phillipines the line is the same: that arch- 
racist Stalin is trying to pit the colored 
man against the white man. Stalin’s game 
is the game of all imperialists: divide and 
conquer! In the Republic of India, the 
bookstalls and newsstands are _ flooded 
with this rotten racist propaganda manu- 
factured behind Stalin’s iron curtain. To- 
day in Asia there is in some quarters a ris- 
ing colored nationalism—it is extremely 
sensitive to racial discrimination in any 
part of the world. Believe me, anything 
we do to feed Stalin’s propaganda machine 


is just one more spike in our own coffin. 


We of the Free Trade Union Committee 
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in Asia have been working on the work- 
ing class level to tell the story of America 
and free trade unionism to the Asian peas- 
ant and workers. Our American Federa- 
tion of Labor has spent thousands of dol- 
lars in Asia to help the Asian workers 
and peasants to help themselves. Our 
pamphlets, our newspapers, and our other 
publications have brought this message 
of self-help to millions of workers through- 
out Asia. I am convinced that when the 
history of these troubled days in Asia is 
written, the self-help aid of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and its Free Trade 
Union Committee will loom large as one 
of the decisive forces in the struggle for 
democracy in Asia and the utter defeat 
of Communist totalitarianism in Asia 
half of the world. Although dollar aid and 
military equipment are essential to the 
conquest of Stalin’s militarism, even more 
important is the provision of constructive, 
dynamie democratic ideas that will be de- 
cisive, for ideas have hand and legs and 
will march on through the years long after 
we have gone down the stream of life to 
the graves of our forefathers. 

In conclusion, let me thank you from the 
bottom of my heart for the generous sup 
port we have received from everyone in 
the A. F. of L. during the past year. Let 
us pray that God will give us further 
time to complete the task given us by our 


noble and far-sighted leader: Samuel 


Gompers! 
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Sermon of Father Joseph D. Munier 


Sermon 


delivered at national A. F. of L. 


Mass, St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, California, 


September 23, 


Four 
preach at 
Labor 


years ago it was 


the 
Convention 


my privilege to 
American Federation of 
Mass at St. Patrick’s 
Church in this city. That was 1947 and the 
main point of the sermon on that day was 
a moral the Taft-Hartley 
Act. After the Mass I was greeting some of 
the front of the Church 
when a rather pompous lady broke into the 
group and 
“Father, I have just 
and I would like to 
completely out 


evaluation of 


delegates out in 


addressed me in these words: 
heard 
tell 
of place 


labor 


your sermon 
that it 


very 


you 
-the 
unions 


was 
idea of 
talking about and laws con- 
cerning labor unions in front of the Blessed 
Well, dear friends of the 
American Federation of Labor, it was one 
of those which calm 
I tried to explain to the 


same Jesus Christ 


Sacrament!” my 


moments challenge 
and patience, but 
lady that the very who 
remains close to His friends in the Blessed 
Sacrament was a worker, with worker par- 
ents and worker friends. 

this the the 
Mary ?’’ It was a voluntary choice when the 
Second the 


lected an earthly life 


“Is not carpenter, Son of 


Person of Blessed Trinity se- 
of sweat and priva- 
the 


His birth when shepherds vis- 


tion as a manual laborer. From very 
moment of 
ited the 
into the first chapter of the Gospels, Christ 
His 


Most of the apostles were 


cave and wrote the honor of labor 


chose workingmen as companions. 


fishermen, men 


engaged in a job which Cicero ranked 
among the lowest of dishonorable occupa- 
tions. But Christ made these workers His 
priests, investing them with the highest 
dignity and greatest powers given to man 
And down through the centuries, Christ 
has been calling to His priesthood pre- 
dominantly the sons of workers 

It was to the laboring man that Christ 
addressed His most inviting words: ‘“‘Come 
to me all you that labor and are heavily 
burdened and I will refresh you.”’ More- 


over, by the 
each individual and by teaching brotherly 


love, 


stressing inherent dignity of 
Our Lord placed a new value upon the 
workingman and established the principles 


for the rehabilitation of labor. ‘‘You are all 
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teverend Joseph D. Munier. 
brothers for one is your Father Who 
is in heaven.” ‘‘There is neither bond nor 
free: there is neither male nor female. For 


you are all one in Christ Jesus.” 
Such is the glorious Christian heritage of 
and members of the American 


labor you 


Federation of Labor are called to be true to 
that he 
confidence in 
forth and te: 


world to 





itage. Obviously Christ 
workers than 


~h His way of life, to lead the 





justi and charit 


Vv, to set 


example of respect and reveren 


dignity of all persons, irrespective of sex, 


color, creed or itus 


economic sti 





you members of the American Feder: 





of Labor fulfilling these high « 
There are three areas 
picture that 
of Christian ideals 

The 
for the dignity of the 
best 


we might examine 


and responsil 


first area concerns 





individual 
for the continu 
of the dignity of the 

the effort to 
chinery of democracy 
the 


to encourage 


safeguards 





individual 
constant strengthen the ma- 
within the individual 
federations 


unions and 


mean: by every mei 


and wider participation of the membership, 


to foster more recognition of capable young 
blood in the unions, to defrost some of the 


hardened, frozen and tradi- 


personalities 


dated and non- 


tions which perpetuate out 

progressive elements of influence in 

of our unions 
Another vital point 


oncerning the 


nity of the individual is the elimination of 
discrimination of every ‘form from our 
union policy. What is the use of preaching 


democracy, itorical 


the 


what is the use of or 


bows to dignity of man when in prac- 


tice we do not have the courage of these 
Christians’ convictions and tolerate even 
one example of racial or any other type of 


discrimination? 


Moreover, the and God- 


unionist will review all 


self-respecting 


nrist 


fearing C 
the 


ian 
policies of his union in the light of his 


principles and decide as a matter of 


which is the right and the Christian 


science 


of our Christian 


policy to pursue. Too many 
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labor leaders are as wrong as their employ- 
ers in believing that you can have a two- 
faced conscience, one for your private life 
and one for your business life. And thus we 
find such leaders who would never think of 
lying or of being dishonest in their personal 
lives, permitting their organizations to base 
policies on lying, on dishonesty, on fraud, 
on greed, or on the lust for power. In this 
modern world where the power of organ- 
ized bodies is so immense that no one is un- 
affected by the policies they formulate, it 
is imperative for the Christian unionist to 
examine the policies of his union in the 
light of Christian teaching and act accord- 
ingly. 

The second area of Christian responsi- 
bility of labor unions concerns the dignity 
of the labor union as an accepted institu- 
tion in our society. I refer specifically to the 
important work of public relations by and 
for labor unions. 

The Catholic Church is on record as a 
staunch supporter of labor organization and 
has officially declared that the hope of so- 
cial reconstruction rests on a strong united 
and universal organization of all workers. 
Thus the Catholic social teachers are inter- 
ested in better public relations by the 
unions, they feel that labor leaders should 
become much more sensitive to public opin- 
ion and much more cautious about the bad 
publicity that some of their decisions bring 
down upon unionism as an institution. 

Judging from the antilabor legislation of 
the past six years, the very acceptance of 
unions is still being challenged in this coun- 
try. A bad press and the unlimited re- 
sources behind antiunion propaganda have 
been important factors, but to my mind 
neglect of public relations and disregard 
for public opinion by the unions themselves 
have been equally important factors. 

I remember, for example, a talk by a 
prominent labor leader a few months ago. 
The main purpose of his talk was to sell to 
a neutral audience that most praiseworthy 
and just demand that labor should have an 
adequate and effective representation in 
our defense agencies. Unfortunately, this 
labor leader failed to sell his point because 
he failed to understand his audience and 
he failed in public relations with his audi- 
ence by indulging in unnecessary name- 
calling and in prolonged smearing of some 
very important Americans. 

Numerically and economically the Ameri- 


can labor movement is today the strongest 
in the free world and thus in a position to 
influence the policies and attitudes of union 
movements throughout the world. How- 
ever, the world influence will be negligible 
if the American labor movement cannot 
maintain a healthy and positive public ac- 
ceptance here at home. 

The third area of Christian union respon- 
sibility is in the matter of peace. During 
the days of your convention you have heard 
endless reference to communism and too 
many of them stopped at negative denunci- 
ation. We are all proud of the way labor 
has handled its internal problem of com- 
munism in this country, but let us hope that 
labor at least understands clearly that in- 
ternationally communism is not the only 
barrier that stands between mankind and 
stable peace. If all the Communists of every 
race were miraculously converted or elimi- 
nated this very day, the world revolution 
for liberation from misery would not stop. 
The hungry, sick and desperate people of 
the world would still disturb our peace and 
with every right. Of course this is not the 
first time in history that mankind has ex- 
perienced misery, but it is the first time 
that hundreds of millions of human beings 
have become convinced that because of 
new scientific knowledge and new technical 
skills, their misery is not necessary. In 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, that convic- 
tion is growing and the people in those 
lands are determined to find a life more in 
harmony with their dignity as creatures of 
God, It is to the shame of every Christian in 
the world that most of these wretched vic- 
tims of social and economic discrimination 
have heard the first promise of liberation 
and rehabilitation from the Communists. 

It must be recognized by all, however, 
that the American Federation of Labor in 
recent years has become a real champion of 
the economically weak in other lands. Only 
last Wednesday the Economic Cooperation 
Administration presented a special award 
to the American Federation of Labor in 
recognition of its unswerving and vigorous 
fight against slavery and of its historic en- 
deavors to give strength to the free trade 
unions of the world. More power to you and 
also more determination to find every 
means of raising the living standards of 
fellow workers throughout the world. We 
need more study to mobilize every possible 
human and natural resource to help our 
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brothers to live with decency and dignity. 
We need greater sacrifices not only of our 
surpluses but of our very necessities to re- 
lieve the misery of the oppressed, the sick 
and the homeless. 

To these sacrifices may the members of 
the American Federation of Labor add their 
sincere prayers for peace. Genuine prayer 
for peace is one that has something to do 
with our own personal decisions, with our 
inner selves, with our own little wars at 


un 
oe 
un 


home, at work and at the union. Prayer for 
peace must be a creative instrument not 
just a glib phrase, it must be a real revo- 
lution and not just a routine gesture. It 
takes a radical revolutionary to pray sin- 
cerely for peace, a revolutionary who ques- 
tions every selfish motive in himself, a 
revolutionary who searches his soul for 
genuine love of neighbor, a revolutionary 
who backs positive policies to respect the 
dignity and destiny of every fellow man, 
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